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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; and 
the Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 


Americas as Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 





ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
agricultural cooperation, juridical matters, and 
travel, all of which maintain close relations with 
official and unofficial bodies in the countries 
members of the Union. Particular attention is 
devoted to the development of closer intellectual 
and cultural relations among the nations of the 
American Continent, and a division of intellectual 
cooperation exists for this purpose. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Pedro Aguirre Cerda, the new President 
of Chile 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF CHILE, who took 
office December 24, 1938 for a six-year 
term, is first and foremost an educator. 
He has also held a number of public offices, 
including the portfolio of Minister of 
Justice and Public Education, and that of 
the Ministry of the Interior, to which he 
has been appointed three times, beginning 
in 1920. At the time of his election on 
October 25, 1938, he was Dean of the 
School of Industry and Commerce of the 
University of Chile, which was created at 
his suggestion in 1934. 

The inauguration of President Aguirre 
Cerda was made the occasion for a great 
popular demonstration. Special trains 
brought thousands of residents from the 
provinces into the capital and the streets of 
the city were packed with enthusiastic 
throngs taking advantage of the warm 
summer weather and the patriotic holiday. 
Santiago was at its best. “Except for 
Rio,” Bryce well said, “‘no capital in the 
world has a more striking position. Stand- 


ing in the great central valley of Chile, it 
looks out on one side over a fertile plain to 
the wooded slopes of the Coast Range, and 
on the other looks up to the gigantic chain 
of the Cordillera, rising nineteen thousand 
feet above it, furrowed by deep glens into 
which glaciers pour down, with snowy 
wastes behind. At Santiago, as at Inns- 
bruck, one sees the vista of a long, straight 
street closed by towering mountains that 
crown it with white as the sea crowns with 
blue the streets of Venice. But here the 
mountains are more than twice as high as 
those of the Tyrolean city and they never 
put off their snowy vesture. Wherever one 
walks or drives through the city, in the 
beautiful public park and on the large 
open grounds of the race-course, these 
fields of ice are always before the eye, 
whether wreathed with cloud or glittering 
against an ardent sky.” 

To the inauguration, which took place 
in the beautiful capitol, thirty-one coun- 
tries sent specially appointed delegations. 
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PEDRO AGUIRRE CERDA 


The diplomatic corps, Congress, and gov- 
ernment officials were fully represented at 
the ceremony when the new President 
took the oath of office and was invested 
with the tri-colored band which is the 
symbol of the Chief Executive of Chile. 
Pedro de Aguirre Cerda was born in Los 
Andes on February 6, 1879, the son of 
Juan Bautista Aguirre Campos and Clarisa 
Cerda Escudero de Aguirre. On finishing 
his secondary schooling he entered first 
the teachers’ college, and later the law 
school, of the University of Chile, receiving 
his diploma as professor of Spanish and 
philosophy in 1900 and his law degree in 
1904. After teaching in a school for non- 





commissioned army officers, he became an 
instructor in civics, Spanish and philosophy 
in secondary schools and subsequently 
inspector of secondary schools and pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Chile. As a member of the Com- 
mercial Education Council and of the 
Councils on University, Secondary and 
Primary Education he rendered valuable 
services to the country. He also was 
appointed to numerous commissions con- 
nected with the Ministry of Finance. 

As a result of his increasing interest in 
commercial and financial questions, Sefior 
Aguirre Cerda was commissioned in 1910 
by the government to study administrative 
and financial law in the University of 
Paris. During his stay in Europe he repre- 
sented Chile at a number of conferences, 
notably educational meetings held in 
France, Italy and Belgium. 

In 1915, Sefior Cerda’s political career 
began with his election as Deputy for Los 
Andes. In 1918 he was again elected to 
Congress, this time representing Santiago, 
and in the same year he entered the cabinet 
as Minister of Justice and Public Educa- 
tion. Three years later he was chosen 
Senator for Concepcion, in the meantime 
having again occupied a place in the 
cabinet. Two more journeys abroad in 
1919 and 1924 extended his knowledge of 
industrial education in the United States 
and of conditions in Europe. Asa result of 
the latter trip he wrote and published two 
books entitled respectively El Problema 
Agrario and El Problema Industrial. Yn 1930 
he was chairman of the Council of Fiscal 
Defense. 

Senior Aguirre Cerda was elected Presi- 
dent as the candidate of the Popular Front. 
He is affiliated with the Radical Party, of 
which he has long been a prominent 
member and leader. 


Medical and Health Aspects 


of Social Security in Latin America 


Argentina 


SOCIAL SECURITY LAWs have not been 
enacted as yet in Argentina, although a 
far-reaching social security and welfare 
bill, introduced by the Government in 
August, 1934, which died in committee, 
created a social welfare fund, amended the 
pension and retirement systems, regulated 
social security for certain social groups, and 
authorized the Executive to draw up a 
general law instituting sickness and old age 
insurance. 

The present provision for social welfare 
includes: A national system of workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases; national maternity 
insurance; and various national, provin- 
cial, and municipal systems (funds), of 
retirement and pensions, all very similar, 
which include only a minimum part of the 
insurable population. ‘The supervision of 
the workmen’s compensation system is a 
function of the National Department of 
Labor, under the Ministry of the Interior. 

The Industrial Accident Fund (Caja de 
Accidentes del Trabajo) is affiliated with 
the National Fund of Civil Retirement and 
Pensions (Caja Nacional de Jubilaciones 
y Pensiones Civiles), acting as a disbursing 
office and administrator of funds. 

Maternity Fund (Caja de Maternidad).— 
Created in accordance with Law No. 
11933 of October 15, 1934, and regulated 
by Decree No. 80229 of April 15, 1936, the 
Maternity Fund functions as a section of 


Memorandum prepared by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau for presentation to the Tenth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, held in Bogota, Septem- 
ber 4-18, 1938; with some later data. 


the National Civil Retirement and Pen- 
sion Fund. All women employees of 
commercial or industrial establishments 
are required to enroll in maternity insur- 
ance, provided they are between 15 and 
45 years of age. The insured are entitled 
to free assistance from a physician or 
midwife, and to an allowance during 30 
days previous to and 45 days after confine- 
ment. The allowance equals two and a 
half months’ salary. The Maternity Fund 
is made up of quarterly contributions from 
the employees, the employers, and the 
Government, fines for infractions of the 
Maternity Law, and legacies and dona- 
tions. The quarterly contribution of the 
workers is equivalent to one day’s work. 
The National Retirement and Pension 
Funds include principally: Retirement and 
Pension of Civil Employees (Jubilaciones y 
Pensiones de Empleados Civiles); Rail- 
way Employees (Empleados Ferroviarios) ; 
Employees of Private Public Utility Enter- 
prises (Empleados y Obreros de Empresas 
Particulares de Servicios Publicos); and 
Bank Employees (Empleados Bancarios). 
These various funds are essentially for 
retirement after years of service, and also 
cover the risks of sickness, old age, and 
death, by means of temporary or life 
pensions. ‘They also include aid during 
unemployment—pensions or return of 
contributions—but none as yet has com- 
plete illness insurance. ‘They all function 
by collective capitalization, with contri- 
butions from the insured and the employ- 
ers, but not from the State unless it is the 
employer; they take into consideration 
services rendered before their creation, 
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as well as in enterprises affiliated with 
different funds. With the exception of 
the National Fund of Civil Retirement and 
Pensions, the funds make secured loans 
(and some, personal loans also) to their 
members. 

Brazil 

The Constitution of Brazil, promulgated 
in 1937, states in Article 127 that “‘Child- 
hood and youth must be the object of 
special care and guarantee on the part of 
the State, which will take all measures to 
assure them physical and moral conditions 
of healthy life and the harmonious develop- 
ment ole them faculties) 4) 4), indigent 
parents have the right to invoke the aid 
and protection of the State for the mainte- 
nance and education of their offspring.” 
Article 137 provides medical and health 
assistance to workers and pregnant women, 
assuring the latter rest before and after 
confinement, without loss of pay (subsec- 
tion 7), and prohibits child labor (sub- 
section k). 

In order to fulfill the requirements of the 
Constitution on social welfare, a tariff of 2 
percent on imported articles, except food 
and wheat, was established. ‘This ‘‘Social 
Welfare Tax”’, added to the amount of the 
2 percent collected on the interest paid by 
savings banks of the State, forms the 
“Social Welfare Quota” which will figure 
annually in the budget of the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce, as “‘Social 
Welfare.” The amount of the quota will 
be deposited in the Bank of Brazil, and 
will serve to pay the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the Funds and 
Institutions of Retirement and Pensions 
in an amount equal to the sum of the 
contributions of the various employees. 

In Brazil there has been created since 
1923 a series of funds (at present there are 
six) providing pensions in the case of 
disability, old age, and death, as well as 
loans during illness. The supervision of 


these institutions is a function of the 
National Labor Council. The oldest fund, 
dating from 1923 and expanded in 1931, 
includes railway, port, and public utility 
employees. Each enterprise has its own 
fund, to the number of 178, although 
efforts are being made to reduce the 
number by mergers. ‘The other systems, 
founded since 1933, are organized on a 
different basis, each one representing a 
profession: commercial employees, sailors, 
bank employees, stevedores, and store 
employees. The total membership in 
1935 was 495,363; the number of holders 
of disability and old age pensions, 13,759 
and of those holding survivors’ pensions, 
17,102. The capital of the various funds 
was estimated at 496,328 contos in 1935. 
During the same year the total expendi- 
tures amounted to 67,327 contos: old age 
pensions, 29,579; disability, 14,621; sur- 
vivors, 12,895; medical and hospital loans, 
10,010; other loans, 222. The budget 
approved by the National Labor Council 
for 1936 for 161 funds and four institutions 
included income of 322,584 contos and 
expenditure of 127,120. 

The National Labor Council has dele- 
gated to a special committee the organiza- 
tion of the plan for sickness and maternity 
insurance on a triple-contribution basis: 
employer, employee, and the State. The 
plan now being studied includes all the 
active and retired members and _ their 
families, as well as the pensioners of the 
funds or institutes of retirement and pen- 
sions. The benefits proposed include 
medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical aid 
to the insured and their families, and 
sickness and maternity benefits. With 
regard to the contributions for this new 
insurance plan, the collection and pay- 
ment of the benefits will be handled by the 
various funds or institutes, while the 
furnishing of medical services, etc., will 
be a function of regional medico-social 
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institutions maintained by the funds and 
institutions, which will centralize all such 
services at present maintained by said 
institutions. A new scientific medico- 
social division of the National Labor Coun- 
cil will be created, to supervise the medico- 
social institutes. The employer, employee 
and State will contribute to this new social 
security, with the smallest burden falling 
on the employee. 

In Brazil, as in other American coun- 
tries, there is a workmen’s compensation 
law covering industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases, which is based on the 
doctrine of professional risk and applies to 
more than 2,000,000 persons in the country. 


Cuba 


Maternity and health insurance.—A law of 
December 15, 1937, amending and ampli- 
fying the laws of 1934 and 1935 on the 
same subject, created Maternity and 
Health Insurance. The employment of 
women during the first weeks following 
confinement is prohibited, and while ab- 
sent from work, a woman will receive 
from the Maternity and Health Fund 
(Fondo de Salud y Maternidad) a pension 
(1.25 to 4 pesos daily) which shall equal 
the salary or wage received in her normal 
work. The fund will be made up of con- 
tributions of 4 of 1 percent of the salaries, 
wages and commissions received by em- 
ployees; 4 of 1 percent of the total payroll, 
paid by employers, and the fines, fees, and 
other penalties prescribed by the laws. In 
addition to the pension, every working 
mother has the right to be attended by the 
physician or midwife of her choice, fees to 
be paid by the Health Fund. Every 
worker who has contributed for 10 months 
may have his wife registered on the Health 
and Maternity roll, to receive 25 pesos in 
case of confinement. In order to receive 
benefits, women must have contributed for 
5 months of 26 days each during the two 


previous years, or in the case of temporary 
or by-the-job work, made payments on 
earnings totaling at least 104 pesos, part of 
them within the six months preceding the 
claim. The Government has been study- 
ing for some time a social security project. 


Chile 


Chile was the first American country to 
establish compulsory social security. Since 
it has been in operation there longer than 
in any other American republic and in- 
cludes a relatively large proportion of the 
population, considerable space is given 
here to its creation and functioning, as 
well as to certain proposed reforms. 

Law No. 4054 of September 8, 1924 
(definitive text fixed January 22, 1926), 
established sickness and disability insur- 
ance in Chile. 

The insured.—Sickness and disability in- 
surance is obligatory for every person un- 
der 75 years of age who ordinarily has no 
other means of income or subsistence than 
the salary paid by his employer, provided 
it is not in excess of 8,000 pesos annually. 
Workers, artisans and artists who work 
independently, small industrialists, and 
regular street vendors are also subject to 
the law. Persons belonging to a mutual 
aid society furnishing an equivalent service 
are exempted. Persons under 45 whose in- 
come does not exceed the maximum, and 
who ordinarily do not come under the 
law, may adhere to it voluntarily. 

Administration.—The law is administered 
by a body controlling a Central Fund 
(Caja Central) and local funds established 
in the capitals of Departments. The di- 
rection and administration of the local 
funds are entrusted to a council composed 
of nine persons: three elected by the 
insured, three by the employers, and 
three appointed by the President of the 
Republic. 

Resources——The insurance is financed 
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THE CHILEAN SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
OCCUPIES A SKYSCRAPER 


Chile is the American Republic in which social 
security laws have been in operation for the 
longest time and have the widest scope. 


through: (1) the quotas paid by the in- 
sured, the employers, and the State; (2) 
fines for violations cf the social security 
law; (3) fines for violations of the sanitary 
code; (4) interest on the capital of the 
funds and income from their property, 
legacies and donations; (5) product of a 
1 percent tax on payments (with certain 
exceptions) made by the State or munici- 
palities; and (6) an additional tax on in- 
surance companies whose headquarters 
and capital are not located in the country, 


equivalent to 2 percent of the company’s 
gross income for new er renewed policies, 
except life insurance policies, which pay 
1 percent. 

Families of the insured.—Insured persons 
who wish the fund’s medical and pharma- 
ceutical aid extended to their families pay 
it an additional 5 percent of their income, 
wages, or salary. Employers and _ the 
State contribute nothing in this case. 

Quotas.—Quotas are paid on the last 
business day of each week, the insured 
paying 2, the employer 3, and the State 
1 percent of the weekly salary or wage of 
each person insured. 

Benefits—The following benefits are ex- 
tended to the insured by the fund: (a) 
Medical assistance, including medicines 
and treatment, from the first day of illness 
for 26 weeks, extensible to a year; (6) money 
benefit during incapacity to the insured 
having a family; if the insured has no 
family he is entitled to but half the benefit; 
(c) professional attendance on insured 
women during pregnancy, childbirth and 
puerperium, and benefit equal to 50 per- 
cent of the wage or salary during the two 
weeks preceding and following confine- 
ment, and 25 percent during a later 
period until weaning, not to exceed 8 
months; (d) 300 pesos to be given the 
family of the insured in case of his death, 
for funeral expenses; (¢) a disability pen- 
sion; and (f) a retirement pension. 

The Compulsory Sickness, Disability 
and Old Age Insurance Fund (Caja de 
Seguro Obligatorio de Enfermedad, In- 
validez y Vejez) today has some 800,000 
members (population of Chile, 4,600,000 
inhabitants). ‘The receipts increased grad- 
ually from 50,395,000 pesos in 1926 to 
96,597,000 pesos in 1929 and 105,649,000 
in 1935-36. ‘The respective expenditures, 
including those for administration, were 
16,032,000, 40,324,000, and 89,423,000 
pesos. Medical services have been con- 
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solidated into a department, with the fol- 
lowing divisions: Medical Secretariat, 
Medical Inspections, Pharmacy and Sup- 
plies, Preventive Medicine, Mother and 
Child, ‘Tuberculosis, WVenereal Disease, 
and Dental. The plan of action includes 
the following principal activities, which 
will be developed gradually: Protection 
of mother and child, with attendance to 
the insured mother and the wife of the in- 
sured man during pregnancy and to his 
children up to the age of two years; 
venereal disease campaign, furnishing 
methods of diagnosis, treating the insured, 
his wife and relatives, and establishing 
preventive services; tuberculosis campaign, 
creating clinics; protection to the worker 
by periodic heart examinations; inspec- 
tion of working conditions, and the secur- 
ing of employment for the worker in 
accordance with his physical constitution 
and health condition. In 1935 the fund 
had 141 clinics (many with complete 
specialty services) ; 277 aid stations through- 
out they country; 1G uraly medical 
stations; 35 homes rented from the Na- 
tional Welfare Department in which the 
insured were hospitalized; two tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums; 4 preventoriums; 3 
treatment centers; 1 emergency hospital, 
and a readaptation (rehabilitation) center. 
The cost of hospitalization during 1934 
fluctuated from a maximum of 31.60 pesos 
daily per patient in the Calbuco Hospital 
to a minimum of 1.71 in the Vallenar 
Hospital, averaging 8.23 during 1933. 
The cost of the medical supplies for clinics 
and affiliated services was 3,258,062.21 pesos 
in 1933, 4,255,071.25 in 1934, and 5,512,- 
073.09 in 1935; of medicines given to the 
mogul, IGNSEVS I) in ewe 3. — 
097.28 in 1933, and 3,983,500.70 in 1935. 
The fund spent in medical aid during the 
fiscal year 1935-36, 94,262,092.97 pesos, 
compared with 16,982,797.17 in 1933; and 


in hospitalization, 12,325,970.99, com- 


pared with 5,928,502.01. The medical 
personnel in 1935 included: 550 physi- 
cians, 79 dentists, 77 pharmacists, 54 
visiting nurses, 77 midwives, and 7,550 
subordinate employees. 

By the end of 1937, assets amounted to 
more than 453 million pesos, and the ac- 
cumulated funds to more than 392 million 
(an increase of 25 million over the previous 
year). During the last half of 1937, more 
than 41,500,000 pesos were spent in med- 
ical attention and benefits to the insured. 

The fund has also established a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, a Milk Center (for pas- 
teurization) in Santiago organized on an 
independent basis, and pharmaceutical 
laboratories. Although it began the con- 
struction of low-cost dwellings for insured 
persons, it has at present suspended this 
activity pending more detailed study. 

In Chile there exist, ir addition to the 
Compulsory Sickness, Disability and Old 
Age Insurance Fund, other social security 
funds (for public employees, newspaper 
employees, day laborers in Santiago, 
municipal employees in Santiago and 
Valparaiso, national guard, municipal 
employees of the Republic, and various 
private societies), and funds for industrial 
accident insurance. The total number of 
persons enrolled in such funds, including 
the National Compulsory Insurance Fund, 
was 1,301,000 at the end of 1937, and the 
total receipts for that year, 450 million 
pesos. The total funds accumulated by 
the end of 1937 amounted to 1,740 million 
pesos. 

Proposed reforms.—In the application of 
the law certain defects have been found 
in regard to the risks of disability, old age 
and death. The modifications studied by 
the Social Welfare Bureau (Departmento 
de Provisién Social) and formulated in 
the draft of a law are the following: 

Sickness insurance is to be extended to 
the family, the only way of exercising 
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efficient preventive action. Sickness in- 
surance will cover the cost of general and 
special medical, dental, and pharmaceu- 
tical supplies and appliances, the cost of 
hospitalization and treatment in a suitable 
establishment, and the necessary travel and 
surgical expenditures of the insured, his 
wife (provided always that she does not 
have an income or salary), and his legiti- 
mate and recognized illegitimate chil- 
dren, under 16 years of age, who receive 
no wage. Medical attention is to be 
rendered by a capable physician employed 
by the fund, and those insured who have 
been affiliated at least 24 weeks and have 
paid at least four weekly quotas in the 
eight weeks prior to illness are entitled to 
such attention. Insured persons unable to 
work because of illness, who have paid at 
least 24 weekly quotas immediately pre- 
vious to the illness, would be entitled, 
beginning with the third day of sickness, to 
a daily allowance equal to 50 percent of 
the wages or the average daily income as 
calculated from the last 24 weekly quotas, 
for a period of six months, extensible to a 
year. 

Under this plan insured women and the 
wives of insured persons having at least 
one year of affiliation with the fund have 
the right to medical and pharmaceutical 
attention during pregnancy and for 6 
months after confinement, and to an 
allowance of 50 percent of their salary or 
wages during the 6 weeks previous to con- 
finement and the 6 weeks following, pro- 
vided that they cease all remunerative 
work during this period and have paid a 
minimum of 24 weekly quotas immediately 
previous to confinement. 

Insured persons who have paid at least 
100 weekly quotas may receive, after the 
illness allowances have ceased, a dis- 
ability pension, upon certification by a 
physician that they suffer from an affec- 
tion or disability that reduces their work- 


ing capacity at least two-thirds. This 
would include disability from accidents 
not covered under the provisions for 
industrial accidents. This pension is 
planned to be provisional during the first 
5 years, during which period the insured 
must submit to the examinations and 
treatment indicated by the fund; the pen- 
sion will be discontinued if the person re- 
covers more than 50 percent of his ability 
to work, and will become a permanent 
pension if the capacity remains under 50 
percent. The pension shall be 30 percent 
of the salary based on the first 100 weekly 
quotas, increased 1 percent for each 40 
weekly quotas above 100, up to a total of 
60 percent. It may not be less than 90 
pesos monthly, plus 20 pesos monthly for 
each child under 12 entirely supported by 
the invalid, but in no case is it to exceed 
100 percent of the basic salary. 

The old-age pension plan was radically 
revised as to its financial handling and 
according to proposals the fund would be 
collective, instead of consisting of indi- 
vidual accounts. Insured persons 55 years 
of age who had paid 1,400 weekly quotas 
would be entitled to a pension consisting 
of 60 percent of their basic salary, plus 
1 percent for each 40 quotas in excess of 
1,400, to a maximum of 75 percent of the 
salary. Insured persons 65 years of age 
who had paid at least 600 quotas would 
receive a pension consisting of 30 percent 
of the salary based on the first 600 quotas 
plus 1 percent for each 40 weekly quotas 
in excess of this number, to a maximum of 
75 percent of the basic salary. ‘The old- 
age pension would be not less than 90 
pesos monthly, plus 20 pesos monthly for 
each dependent child under 12, but 
would not exceed 100 percent of the basic 
salary. 

At the death of insured persons who had 
paid at least 200 weekly quotas their legiti- 
mate, natural, or recognized illegitimate 
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children, under 16 or invalids, would be 
entitled to pensions, temporary for those 
under 16 and life-long for invalids. If 
the insured who dies is the father, the 
pension, to be distributed equally among 
the beneficiaries, would be 30 percent of 
the basic salary (based on the first 200 
weekly quotas), plus 1 percent for each 
40 weekly quotas over 200, to a maxi- 
mum of 60 percent of the basic salary. If 
the insured mother dies and the father is 
already dead, the pension would be cal- 
culated in the same manner. Orphans’ 
pensions would be not less than 30 pesos 
monthly for each beneficiary, except that 
the total would not exceed 60 percent of 
the basic salary. 

The payment of 300 pesos to the family 
of the deceased insured for funeral ex- 
penses would continue as in the present 
law; if the insured has no family, the fund 
would take direct charge of the funeral and 
burial expenses. 

Insured persons leaving the fund to come 
under another social insurance scheme will 
receive a transfer of their personal con- 
tributions. The heirs of insured persons 
who die without leaving rights to or- 
phans’ pensions may claim the contribu- 
tion of such persons. 

Resources.—It 1s proposed to finance the 
plan as follows: In order to improve the 
old age pension and part of the orphans’ 
pension, the contribution from the worker 
is to be raised from 2 to 3 percent of the 
salary. he quota of the employer is 
raised from 3 to 5 percent. The Govern- 
ment’s contribution, at present 1 percent 
of the salaries, is to be 50 percent of the 
employer’s quota. Certain special meas- 
ures are contemplated, including increas- 
ing to 2 percent the tax on payments made 
by the State and municipalities; creation 
of a 2 percent tax on maritime freight; 
and an increase of 20 percent, for the 
benefit of the Security Fund, in the taxes 


now levied on tobacco, cigarettes, and 
cigars, and alcohol, liquors, wine, and beer. 
Retirement funds.—In Chile there are also 
various retirement and pension funds: Pub- 
lic employees, newspaper employees, the 
national guard, private employees, the mer- 
chant marine, the national defense forces, 
municipal employees of Santiago, etc. 
Social welfare preventive service —By a law 
signed January 31, 1938, by the President 
of Chile, all social security funds under the 
Ministry of Public Health and Social Wel- 
fare shall establish services of preventive 
medicine, in order to guard the health of 
their members and to adopt measures to 
impede the development of chronic diseases 
such as tuberculosis, syphilis, rheumatism, 
cardiac diseases, nephritic afflictions, and 
occupational diseases such as lead poison- 
ing, pneumoconiosis (anthracosis), silicosis, 
ankylostomiasis, etc. Health examina- 
tions of the workers, as well as preventive 
treatments, will be made by physicians of 
the various funds. In each province there 
shall be a medical commission with three 
members, one named by the President of 
the Republic, one by the employers, and 
one by the insured. This commission shall 
coordinate the work of the funds and the 
Industrial Medicine Division of the Na- 
tional Health Bureau. The commission 
or a physician appointed by it shall deter- 
mine the type of preventive rest needed by 
each insured person. For the purposes of 
the law, a tax of 1 percent on salaries and 
wages shall be levied on employers. In 
addition, the funds shall set aside for this 
purpose not more than 2.5 percent of their 
receipts, the respective councils being em- 
powered to decrease as much as 30 percent 
the amount kept in the current account for 
contributors. The President of the Re- 
public is empowered to increase as much 
as 50 percent any or all of the above-men- 
tioned taxes, provided that the results of 
the law are satisfactory, the funds suffi- 
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cient, and the industry in question can 
stand an increased levy. Without preju- 
dice to preventive rest, the insured may 
apply for the benefits of the laws on sick 
leave, the commission to determine which 
would be of greater value from the view- 
point of future health. The right to a pre- 
ventive rest day is not renunciatory and 
the worker subjected to this régime may 
not engage in any other kind of remuner- 
ative work. 


Ecuador 


Social security was established in Ecua- 
dor by a law of 1935, which created the 
National Institute of Social Welfare (Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Prevision) for the purpose 
of setting up compulsory social security and 
stimulating voluntary insurance. The new 
law does not exonerate employers from 
their previous responsibility for occupa- 
tional risks, but they may be insured 
against such risk by payment of a special 
premium. ‘The institute will then take 
charge of the services and pay the com- 
pensation provided by law. Social insur- 
ance is administered through the Pension 
Fund (Caja de Pensiones) created in 1928, 
and similar funds of later date. All public 
and private wage earners and salaried per- 
sons are subject to the compulsory insur- 
ance law. The Private Employees and 
Workers Insurance Fund (Caja del Seguro 
de Empleados Privados y Obreros) has 
been functioning since March 31, 1937. 
It protects its members with old age, disa- 
bility, life, and sickness insurance. ‘The 
insured have a right to medical attendance 
after 12 payments. Forty percent of the 
employers’ contribution, 20 percent of the 
interest from the investments of the fund, 
and a similar proportion of other income 
of the fund are devoted to social protection 
services, among which preventive and 
curative medicine is very important. 

All private employees and workers in 


industries, factories and shops, with the ex- 
ception of agricultural workers (whose in- 
clusion is being studied), are compelled to 
be members of the Insurance Fund (Caja 
de Seguro). There are no limitations on 
age, sex, or state of health for these com- 
pulsory members. The fund notifies the 
employers, and those receiving the notifica- 
tion and their employees are automatically 
considered as affiliated. Voluntary mem- 
bers are also admitted with the approval 
of the medical department of the fund, 
after clinical, laboratory, and X-ray exami- 
nation. Their age limit has been provi- 
sionally fixed at 45, while the tables of 
quotas for higher ages are under considera- 
tion. ‘The individual must be affiliated six 
months before he is entitled to medical 
benefits. Medical services cannot be ex- 
tended for more than three months for the 
same disease. Affiliated persons having a 
salary or wage less than 3,000 sucres an- 
nually enjoy complete and free service; 
those who earn from 3,000 to 6,000 yearly 
have to pay a reduced fee which amounts 
practically to the cost; and those who re- 
ceive more than 6,000 sucres annually pay 
a higher rate. In the case of industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases, the 
employer either furnishes medical atten- 
tion or pays a special fee for that requested 
from the medical department of the fund. 

Although the number of registrations 
since the fund was established is more than 
90,000, some were withdrawn for various 
reasons, so that the number of affiliated 
persons at present enjoying the benefit of 
the law is 78,125: 65,429 men, 13,573 
women, and 234 children; voluntary mem- 
bers number 184. 

The medical department furnishes two 
kinds of service: Preventive medicine and 
curative medicine. Preventive medical 
services are rendered in dispensaries which 
individual health records by 
By April 


prepare 
means of complete examinations. 
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30, 1938, 1,468 records had been made. 
Furthermore, the workers’ living condi- 
tions are studied, and the management of 
the fund informed as to the advisability 
and manner of carrying out social hygiene 
and health projects, such as workers’ build- 
ing developments, collective housing, 
health services, etc. The preventive dis- 
pensaries also issue certificates of aptitude 
for various professions, after medical exam- 
ination. The curative medical service in- 
cludes: (a) Professional aid—medical, 
surgical, and dental, in dispensaries located 
in cities and working centers; (b) hospitali- 
zation, either in its own hospitals or in 
those belonging to the Public Welfare Bu- 
reau, with medical, surgical, and maternity 
attention; and (c) cash allowances, when 
the fund cannot render the services re- 
quested and the insured has a salary or 
wage less than 2,400 sucres annually. 
Members of the family requesting medical 
aid are attended on payment of a preferen- 
tial fee equivalent to the cost. 

To fulfill these objectives, the medical 
department now has three preventive dis- 
pensaries,—in Quito, Guayaquil, and 
Cuenca; 17 polyclinic dispensaries located 
in various parts of the country; and 10 
hospitals in which the fund either main- 
tains special services or makes a payment 
for its members. The fund has begun 
building its own clinics in the principal 
cities. “The number of hospital beds avail- 
able is 194. The fund also has portable 
equipment for traveling medical and dental 
services away from the centers of popula- 
tion. For these services the fund uses 40 
percent of the contributions from employers 
(some 80,000 sucres monthly), 20 percent 
of the income from productive investments 
of individual contributions, and a sum 
appropriated by the National Institute of 
Social Welfare from property of those dy- 
ing intestate. 

The scientific personnel includes a chief 


physician, 29 physicians, 30 nurses, a chief 
of the dental service, 13 dentists, 4 radiolo- 
gists, a laboratory physician, two labora- 
tory assistants, and two internes. 

Funds for this insurance plan were origi- 
nally made up of a contribution by the 
Government of 30 percent of the income 
tax; the revenue from a postage stamp for 
the social security of the peasant, and an 
inheritance tax, but through an agreement 
with the Government, in place of these 
contributions the sum of 350,000 sucres 
will be appropriated annually by the 
Government. By a special law, the fund 
is to receive the entire amount of the 
property of persons dying intestate, which 
to date has brought in 959,775.31 sucres. 
Employers contribute 5 percent of the 
salary or wages earned by the insured, 
which in 1937 amounted to 538,445.69 
sucres, and in the first three months of 
1938 to 740,075.01; and the insured pay 
5 percent of their salary or wages, in the 
case of compulsory insurance, and 10 
percent in the case of voluntary members, 
which in 1937 amounted to 1,525,033.82 
sucres, and in the first quarter of 1938 to 
742,769.15. After the second year of 
operation, the extension of sickness insur- 
ance to the families of the insured and cash 
allowances in the case of temporary in- 
capacity from non-occupational sickness 
will be studied. 


Peru 


A law of 10 chapters and 76 articles, 
promulgated in Lima August 12, 1936, 
authorized the Executive to establish com- 
pulsory social insurance to cover the risks 
of illness, maternity, disability, old age, 
and death, and to apply to all persons 
under 60 and over 14 who work for an 
employer and whose annual wage or salary 
does not exceed 3,000 gold soles, as well as 
homeworkers and those in domestic serv- 
ice, except persons already affiliated with 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BUILDING IN LIMA 


The Peruvian social security law went into effect in 1936. 


a special retirement fund, and certain em- 
ployees, such as those of the State, welfare 
societies, etc. The insured man may 
obtain family insurance to cover obstetrical 
attention to his wife and medical and 
hospital aid to his children under 14. 
Illness benefits include medical and hospi- 
tal assistance, pharmaceutical service, and 
cash allowances not exceeding 50 percent 
of the salary, for a period of 26 to 52 weeks. 
During 36 days previous to and 36 days 
after confinement, the insured woman will 
receive an allowance equal to 50 percent 
of her salary or wage, and after confine- 
ment, for not more than 8 months, a 
nursing allowance of 25 percent. Insured 
persons suffering from a non-occupational 
disease or injury not sustained in an indus- 
trial accident, which reduces their capacity 
for work two-thirds, and insured persons 
over 60 years of age shall receive a pension 
of 40 to 60 percent of their respective salary 
or wage, and a person having a spouse 60 
years of age or children under 14 is entitled 


to an increase of from 1 to 10 percent of the 
pension. On the death of an insured 
person, the heirs will receive a sum equal 
to 50 percent of the annual salary or wage. 

Collections from the employer’s quota 
increased in Lima and Callao from 31,- 
298.13 soles in March to 88,526.60 in June 
1937, and in other departments and proy- 
inces included in Law No. 8433, the quota 
of the State for June represented 131,- 
407.83 soles, corresponding to 1 percent of 
the salaries on which the employers paid a 
2 percent quota. In June 1937 the collec- 
tion of the taxes created by the law in 
favor of the Fund produced 73,668.86 
soles. The insured registered reached 
129,955 on July 1 (population of Peru, 
6,147,000 inhabitants), and the taxes col- 
lected to that date amounted to 573,597.36 
soles in employers’ quotas, and 700,281.78 
in special taxes, to which should be added 
the contribution of the State. The Bureau 
of Social Research has concluded a study 
regarding conditions and methods of agri- 
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cultural work in several provinces, and has 
collected important actuarial and scien- 
tific-statistical data on various phases of 
insurance, while the Bureau of Health and 
Social Welfare has prepared a plan for 
organizing the clinics of the fund, cover- 
ing location and installation of necessary 
medical services. A plan for welfare 
services in the field is likewise being pre- 
pared. Under the title of Informaciones 
Sociales, the fund publishes a monthly 
journal, explaining the objects, principles, 
technique, legal regulations and organiza- 
tion of Peruvian social security. 


Uruguay 


Sickness insurance does not yet exist in 
Uruguay, although a bill drawn up in 1933 
contemplated its introduction on a national 
basis in the sphere of action of the present 
Retirement and Pension Institute (Insti- 
tuto de Pensiones y Jubilaciones). The 
institute today includes the following 
organizations: Industry, Commerce and 
Public Utilities Fund; Civil Retirement 
and Pension Fund; Teachers’ Retirement 
and Pension Fund; and the National Old- 
Age Pension Institute. There also exists 
in the country a system of compensation 
for industrial accidents founded, like 
others, on the principle of occupational 
risk. On December 31, 1937, the capital 
of the Industry, Commerce and Public 
Utility Fund was 87,214,870.03 pesos; the 
receipts in that year reached 22,703,290 
pesos; the number of affiliated enterprises 
was 63,702; the total number of members, 


222,622; there were granted 15,789 retire- 
ments and 4,975 pensions, amounting to 
10,386,000 and 1,773,000 pesos respec- 
tively. In the Civil Retirement and 
Pension Fund the receipts were 8,318,224.21 
pesos and the expenditures 10,219,972.31, 
for 10,205 retirements amounting to 
597,629.18 pesos monthly, and 7,391 pen- 
sions amounting to 199,926.11 pesos 
monthly. The receipts of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund were 2,376,624.64 pesos, 
and the expenditures 2,312,870.90; 157 
new retirements and 13 pensions were 
granted. The National Old-Age Pen- 
sion Institute granted in the same year 
1,646 pensions, the receipts amounting to 
3,258,996.58 pesos and the expenditures 
to 3,230,540.20. 


Other Republics 


In other American republics, including 
Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela, social 
security projects are being considered. 

Meanwhile, in other countries besides 
those in which the subject was mentioned 
in passing, the principle of workmen’s 
compensation for occupational accidents 
and diseases is followed, and there are also 
provisions for retirement and pensions, 
especially for public employees. 
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Treasure Chests of the Spanish Main 
Fishery Banks of Campeche and Yucatan 


A. H. BLACKISTON 


THE WATERS of the Spanish Main have 
long been the scene of strange occurrences 
in the history of man. They have seen the 
pirogues of the early Mayas, the caravels of 
discoverers and conquistadores, the great 
galleons of the plate fleets carrying the 
treasures of the New World to the coffers 
of the Old, the low-lying craft of the buc- 
caneers and the furtive sails of the smuggler. 
Bordered by coral beaches with their grace- 
ful palms, dotted here and there with coral 
cays, the blue waters flash in the sunlight 
or lie calm and silent in the tropic night. 

Upon these shores lost civilizations once 
flared in mystic brilliance, then sank into 
darkness again; today forgotten temples 
and palaces sleep in the jungle’s depths 
among the giant ceibas and coroza palms. 
Walled cities, with their ancient turrets and 
towers, look out across the brilliant seas, 
a reminder of the days when these waters 
throbbed with life and the Brethren of the 
Coast sailed undaunted to sack and burn. 

Tales of buried treasure abound, and on 
many a deserted cay or in a secluded nook 
of the mainland the fortunate searcher has 
brought to light golden doubloons or 
pieces-of-eight buried there in the strenu- 
ous days that have gone. Yet literally 
before eyes that could not see and within 
reach of hands that failed to grasp, passed 
in untold myriads the swimming gold of 
the sea, far greater than the output of all 
the mines put together. 

Here it is that the magic of the southiands 
works its strongest, and the alchemy of the 
Past exerts the greatest influence upon the 
romance of the Present. 

14 


Where the warm waters of the Caribbean 
pour through the broad strait of Yucatan 
into the Gulf of Mexico, they are carried 
by the Gulf Stream across the extensive 
shallows lying north and west of the Yuca- 
tecan peninsula. These great submerged 
areas are really portions of the mainland 
itself, though covered with from six to a 
hundred fathoms of water. At the north- 
ern edge, the sea bottom drops sheer to a 
depth of two miles to form the somber 
Sigsbee Deep, in the abysses of which, 
where the pressure is two tons to the square 
inch, swim weird fish with their phos- 
phorescent torches glowing in the eternal 
darkness. 

Throughout this favored section extend 
the great sea meadows, as they are some- 
times called, where plankton, as the infu- 
sorial growths that are the base of all 
marine life are known, exists in vast 
quantities because of favorable conditions 
of sun, sea, and climate. Here also, just as 
land animals seek the rich terrestrial pas- 
tures, come hordes of fish to feed and 
spawn. Species unknown outside of the 
tropics make their permanent habitat 
within the favorable depths of the southern 
seas. 

These rich fishing grounds are known as 
the banks of Campeche and Yucatan. 
They have an extreme extent of approxi- 
mately 350 miles from east to west, and 
over 100 miles from north to south. Their 
northern boundary is less than 400 miles 
due south of the mouth of the Mississippi 
Valley, and steamship lines to various 
portions of America and Europe plow 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE FISHING BANKS OF CAMPECHE 


their sunlit waves, while round-the-world 
vessels pass along their eastern border. 
Little-known coral islands lie off the sandy 
shores—lonely cays that saw many a wild 
night under the guns of pirate craft as the 
drunken crews caroused on shore, dividing 
the blood-stained loot or gambling for the 
shrinking captives. 

Convenient lairs they also were from 
which to dash forth upon the ladened gal- 
leons or laboring caravels, while in the 
dead of a moonless night treasure was often 
buried among the white sands that some 
day it might be brought forth to purchase 
the delights of the flesh in the corrupt pur- 
lieus of ‘Tortuga or Port Royal—pleasures 
that often were never realized, as much of 


the hidden loot was left to he where it was 
buried, and doubtless still is sleeping there, 
though some has come to light in other 
times and other hands. 

On the western portion of the Campeche 
banks stretch the coral cays of the Arcas, 
the Arenas and the Triangulos with their 
flashing lights gleaming across the dark- 
ened waters, for the Mexican government 
has carefully safeguarded navigation with 
modern equipment and efficient personnel. 
One of the most heroic of its lighthouse 
keepers is the famous Julio de Alba, who 
has a record probably unsurpassed in any 
similar service in the world for con- 
tinuously efficient service and the number 
of men of ship-wrecked crews he has saved. 
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Rearing his family on these isolated cays, 
out of touch with mankind sometimes for 
months at a time, he is doctor, surgeon, 
teacher and father, as well as guardian of 
the coral coasts. Some of the members of 
this picturesque community have never 
seen the mainland, only hearing of the 
great world beyond the glittering waters 
when an occasional fishing boat or light- 
house tender drops anchor or when bat- 
tered sailors are rescued from the billows 
by the indomitable Julio. Never has he 
failed to save his man even when the wild 
storms thunder out of the north and break 
upon surf-girt shores. 

About 66 miles off the north coast of 
Yucatan lie the Alacran cays with their 
grim barrier reef eighteen miles in extent, 
stretching in a giant arc that protects them 
from the winter storms. They were a 
favorite buccaneer haunt in olden days, as 
scattered doubloons and _pieces-of-eight 
recovered from time to time bear witness. 


Near the northeast point of the peninsula 
lies the island of Contoy and its ample har- 
bor. Here one may look forth upon the 
sunrise seas, conjuring up memories of the 
first landing of the Spaniards nearby upon 
these shores. Mujeres, an old rendezvous 
of Lafitte a little to the south, is, strictly 
speaking, not on the banks; it is larger 
and higher than the other islands, with a 
rock-rimmed harbor once fortified by 
that dashing buccaneer. Evidently, in 
still earlier days, it was a holy place like 
Cozumel, “The Island of Swallows,”’ still 
further to the south, as the name Mujeres 
arises from the fact that large numbers of 
female idols were found by the conquista- 
dors in the temples there. 

The Gulf Stream here enters the Gulf of 
Mexico through the Yucatan passage. 
Every temperature of water is present, the 
Gulf Stream affording one variation, the 
sea outside of it another, the cooler 
zones always being present at a depth of a 
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A FISH STAND IN 


MEXICAN MARKET 
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few fathoms. It is not generally realized 
that the effective heat of the sun penetrates 
little beyond 17 feet in ocean water, and 
that at a depth of 50 fathoms there is a 
change of only 2 degrees during the entire 
year, while below 100 fathoms there are 
no changes whatever between summer and 
winter, the temperature always being 
lower, even in the tropics, than most of the 
surface temperatures in the northern win- 
ters. Ooze from the ocean floor in the 
tropics is so cold it cannot be comfortably 
handled. At great depths, there is no 
difference between the bottom tempera- 
ture at the equator and that at the poles. 
Light rays are able to pierce little over 
250 fathoms, where it is always an eternal 
twilight of mysterious blue. 

Thus we find conditions suitable for 
infinite varieties of sea life, which abound 
on these and the other favored banks of 
Latin America. The delicious spiny lob- 
ster or sea crawfish—the famous Jlangouste 
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of the French epicures—tasty stone crabs, 
large and small varieties of shrimp, and 
myriads of deep water and littoral fishes 
swarm in these tropic seas. Ovysters, clams, 
sponges, turtles and the precious tortoise 
of commerce likewise exist in quantities 
that are encountered only in virgin areas. 
Corals and multi-colored shells are found 
in the clear depths amid the aqueous 
fairy land of azure tones. It can therefore 
be understood how this great center of 
marine life has earned the sobriquet of 
“The Treasure Chest of the Gulf.” 

While the banks are not much exploited, 
nevertheless there are visitors. The Cuban 
fishing fleet comes for the brilliant huachi- 
nango that is such a favorite in the mar- 
kets of Habana, and so keenly relished by 
the northern visitor. The signal success 
of these fishermen has been partly due to 
the viveros, extensive live boxes built into 
the vessels, through which the salt water 
washes back and forth, keeping the catch 





MACKEREL AT VERA CRUZ 


Mexicans throw this fish on the fields for fertilizer. 
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alive and in the best condition until it 
reaches the waiting markets. The Ameri- 
can traveler on his way from New Orleans 
to Central America often passes through 
the bobbing and curtseying vessels lying 
like gulls upon the water off Cape Catoche 
on the northeastern point of Yucatan. 

Other visitors are there too, as about 
one hundred fishing schooners sail from 
American ports to return with their heap- 
ing cargoes of red snappers and groupers, 
which constitute about 80 percent of the 
catch of such fish credited to our southern 
ports. 

The golden millions of the Cuban fish 
kings originated in these waters, as did 
many of the fortunes made in the red 
snapper industry of Florida, though most 
of the important species of sea life such as 
mackerel, mullet, sardines, menhaden, sea 
bass, etc., have never been touched and 
no industrial production has ever been 
inaugurated. 

Strange as it may seem that such po- 
tential riches have been so long neglected, 
it is stranger still that they are so little 
known, lying as they do almost at our very 
doors. 

Indeed, the fishery industry itself has 
never been coordinated and properly de- 
veloped, and until recently but little 
understood. Even today methods are in 
vogue that were old in the days of the 
Conquest, and somewhat behind those of 
the lost civilization of the Mayas. Thus it 
is that the 140,000,000 square miles of the 
sea are at present far less exploited than 
the 57,000,000 square miles of the land, 
despite the fact that the former possesses 
an even greater area than that mentioned, 
because of the various horizontal zones of 
the ocean depths. 

However, man is beginning to realize 
that the sea is a great storehouse of 
wealth, and that a fish is not just a fish 
after all. Instead, it may be anything 


from highly nourishing food, vitamin- 
containing medicines, and stock anda 
poultry feeds to soaps, glues, fertilizers, 
isinglass, rubberoid compounds, water- 
proofing preparations, valuable lubricants, 
ultra-fashionable leathers and artificial 
pearls—in such variety and value that 
even the original fish would not be able to 
recognize itself in its many reincarnations. 

What a shock the great seines and mass 
production of the present would cause the 
fishermen of the ancient Mayas, who 
sought in their dugout canoes on these 
banks the supplies their fleet-footed hol- 
popes, or runners, carried to the inland 
cies, and what a surprise also such 
methods would be to their complacent 
descendants who bring in the gleaming 
cargoes of fish today. 

However, not all inhabitants of the 
tropic seas by any means consent to be 
taken in such an ignominious and imper- 
sonal manner as by seining, but instead 
demand much more individual attention. 
The surface swimmers, such as the sar- 
dines, pilchards, herring and menhaden, 
can thus be rounded up, but with the 
bottom or deep swimmers and many of 
the pelagic fish it is another matter 
altogether. There the trawl or the old- 
fashioned hook and line have to be 
employed, yet even then modern innova- 
tions have made their appearance in the 
form of gang lines or mass manipulation 
and multiple sets, much to the detriment 
of such conservative members of the 
piscatorial aristocracy as the lordly albi- 
core, tuna, red snapper and barracuda. 

Beautiful as are the tropic seas, life 
beneath their glittering surface is a night- 
mare of destruction. The larger fish prey 
upon the smaller, and catch as catch 
can is the only rule that applies. 

However, all of these trials are as nothing 
to that which the spawn undergoes when 
first appearing in the shallow breeding 
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grounds of the banks as young and inex- 
perienced adventurers, for piscatorial 
infant mortality is appalling. Millions of 
eggs or young fry are gulped down to fill 
the rapacious maws of marauders that 
swarm the spawning banks for this pur- 
pose, and one adult fish can thus destroy 
thousands of small ones in an afternoon’s 
outing, while larger and still more ferocious 
ones come until the orgy of death would 
make a Roman holiday look like a philan- 
thropic assemblage, as deadly assault, 
mayhem, infanticide, sudden murder and 
cannibalism are all combined in a round 
of ceaseless destruction. 

And yet, amid this scene of perpetual 
strife also exist the frailest of marine 
species, going their peaceful ways in utter 
indifference to the surrounding disturb- 
ance. ‘There we find the beautiful Portu- 
euese man-of-war which, however, is well 
able to take care of itself with its painfully 
effective tentacles, as unfortunately the 
writer can testify. Likewise, side by side 
with the eternal struggle, the delicate sea- 
gooseberry passes its existence, so frail 
that even the splash of a wave would 
destroy it, yet through some mysterious 
provision of nature, it possesses the 
ability to sink into the quiet depths before 
the coming of a storm and to rise when 
the seas above are calm again. 

The supply of plankton, which we have 
seen is so vital to marine life, has to be 
plentiful enough for the young and for 
the old that still stick to the food of their 
younger days. In tropic seas, especially 
on the banks of Campeche and Yucatan 
and one or two others in Latin Ameri- 
can waters, such unicellular plants and 
minute animal organisms are found in 
great abundance to depths of 600 feet or 
more. This probably accounts for the 
variety and richness of their marine 
resources, as temperature and the amount 
of sunlight are dominating influences in 


the presence and quantity of this main 
spring of sea life. ‘The interesting greenish 
species of plankton use the energy of the 
sunlight to build up carbon compounds 
from air, water and salts with the aid of 
the chlorophyll they contain. There are 
also sea bacteria that convert plants into 
nitrogen. 

While plankton also exists in northern 
waters in large amounts, it extends to much 
lesser depths. Indeed, this sea dust, as it 
is also termed, occurs in such vast quan- 
tities in the more favorable locations that 
there are over 20 tons of it to the square 
mile of a 600-foot depth, and some great 
whales weighing thousands of pounds live 
on nothing else. 

Pelagic plants are more abundant near 
the surface; in greater depths the life is 
largely animal. Some species rise by day 
and sink by night; others reverse the proc- 
ess. ‘Thus there are runs of certain fish at 
given times, as well as night feeders or day 
feeders, depending upon the diet of the 
fish in question. 

The temperature and salinity of the 
water must be just right for both plankton 
and the newly hatched fry in addition to 
the adult fish, so that the youthful progeny 
may flourish, although later destroyed in 
vast holocausts. 

With that ghastly generosity that does 
not seem to heed such small details as the 
fate of the individual or its suffering, 
Nature creates innumerable spawn in order 
that its bungling may thus be offset and 
one survive where thousands perish. Thus 
a cod may be the parent of nearly 6,000,000 
potential offspring at a time, and one 
oyster would be justified in fondly contem- 
plating the possibilities of as many as from 
10,000,000 to 60,000,000 heirs at a sitting, 
although it would be wise not to count in 
advance the cod that will actually end in 
codfish balls or the oysters that will eventu- 
ally lie in majesty on the half shell. Some- 
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times the ratio is as low as 1 in 1,000,000 
and sometimes lower still. 

If this prodigious waste to obtain an 
end, for which untold thousands and mil- 
lions must perish that one may survive, 
were in the field of human endeavor, we 
should probably term it fanatical, cruel 
beyond measure and frightfully ineffi- 
cient—yet in spite of it all, we blandly 
smile and speak of the wise provisions of 
Nature! Possibly this is due to the feeling 
that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones, for when it comes to 
wanton destruction man eagerly joins 
hands with Nature in depleting fishery 
resources, and worse still in polluting the 
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CATCHING SPINY LOBSTERS 


waters with trade waste that strikes at the 
very root of marine life. 

Naturally, this pollution does not affect 
so much the adult fish, which on short 
notice can pick up and go wherever 
it desires, as it wreaks havoc with the 
plankton and spawn that are rapidly 
killed off, thus rendering the waters prac- 
tically unproductive. So after all, man 
indirectly brings the gravest danger to the 
finny world and is materially responsible 
for the alarming decrease in the fishery 
resources of the American and European 
littorals. 

As the waters on the banks of the Spanish 
Main are pure and free from pollution, the 
only hazards the fish must confront are 
those of nature. Thus the denizens of the 
deep congregate in vast schools, sometimes 
miles in extent, in these favored areas. 

Along the eastern edge of the banks of 
Campeche and Yucatan, where the Car- 
ibbean and the Gulf meet, schools of sar- 
dines have been reported that were over 
50 miles in length; and in several portions 
of the banks the schools of redsnapper 
have been known to tinge the waters a 
pale red, though this fish is a deep swim- 
mer. Oysters nearly fill some of the 
southern Mexican lagoons with the accu- 
mulation of their shells, materially inter- 
fering with navigation. 

In some places highly prized spiny 
lobsters, or sea crawfish, are so plentiful 
that neighboring localities have been 
named for them, such as Tonala de las 
Langostas (Tonala of the Lobsters), and 
the natives are able to capture them by 
hundreds without the formality of using 
lobster pots, nets or anything else except 
gloved hands, with which they pick up the 
lobsters from the shallow portions of the 
reefs. Though these choice crustaceans 
bring exorbitant prices in many sections of 
Latin America, and are in great demand 
in the United States (the wholesale price 
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WORKERS IN A CUBAN FISH CANNERY 


in New Orleans, 480 miles distant, ranges 
from fifteen to thirty times their cost on 
the banks), they are as yet practically un- 
molested by man in their native haunts 
upon the barrier reefs and among the coral 
rocks adjoining the low-lying cays. 

Within the depths of this famous ‘Treas- 
ure Chest there are over sixty varieties of 
well known foodfish and crustaceans, be- 
sides several hundred other species of 
lesser note, though numbers of these also 
are of marked commercial value. 

While as many as 600 trawlers sail from 
Grimsby, England, to supply its great 
wharf market, which is more than one 
and a half miles long and two stories high, 
and at which four or five trains load at a 
time in handling the 325,000 tons of fresh 
fish annually shipped from there, not a 
single trawler plows the blue seas of the 
Mexican or any of the other Latin Ameri- 
can littorals in search of their far greater 
resources. 

As a matter of fact, these banks contain 


many more varieties of marine life than all 
the European waters put together, and yet 
their riches are not known to the world at 
large. To give an idea of what such re- 
sources really mean, it can be stated that 
if the annual catch in the North Sea, al- 
though smaller than the potential catch 
off Campeche and Yucatan, were placed 
in freight cars end to end, it would reach 
entirely across the continent from New 
York to San Francisco and a few hundred 
miles into the Pacific to boot. The yearly 
Norwegian herring output, if likewise 
loaded on standard flat cars, would fill a 
train extending from New York to Phila- 
delphia, or in other words one that was 
ninety miles in length. What would the 
vast riches of the tropic seas of the Ameri- 
cas be if they were exploited along pro- 
gressive commercial lines! 

Oysters and shells are burned together 
for lime along the Mexican coasts, the 
beds being used as inexhaustible limestone 
quarries by the natives—and yet the 
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A SPONGE YARD AT BATABANO, CUBA 


modest oyster is rich in stores of vitamins, 
proteins and minerals, and is caught 
throughout the world to the amount of 
20,000,000 bushels a year, which repre- 
sents the neat sum of approximately 
$60,000,000, besides many additional mil- 
lions for distributors by the time the ulti- 
mate consumer appears upon the scene. 
Four-fifths of the total catch of oysters are 
taken from the waters of the United States, 
where thousands of acres are planted and 
artificially raised at a substantial cost. In 
terms of loaded coal cars this world output 
would require a train 150 miles long for 
transportation. If they were all rolled into 
one huge oyster, a shell many square miles 
in extent would be necessary to hold it. 
The Japanese employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers in their fisheries, forcing 
recalcitrant mollusks to yield pearls when 
they are normally unwilling to do so, 


catching herring, canning the giant spider 
crab, manufacturing a host of products 
from marine vegetation and adding to their 
income $175,000,000 that Neptune fur- 
nishes them in return each year. 

Thus we may obtain a partial realization 
of what the great potentialities of the 
Campeche and Yucatan fishing banks 
really are, and of the fortunes locked 
within their Treasure Chests. 

The multiplicity of uses to which the 
resources of the sea can be put is only 
beginning to dawn upon the business world. 
It has been but a few years since the value 
of fish meal as a stock and poultry feed 
was discovered, and fortunes have already 
been made from this industry, while its 
use has increased by such leaps and bounds 
that stringent regulations have been en- 
forced in the United States, limiting its 
production in some States with the idea 
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SHRIMP ARE DRIED UNDER THE HOT SUN OF THE TROPICS 


of conserving the diminishing supply of 
food fish. Germany produces only one- 
tenth of the fish meal it consumes, and has 
found it so effective in feeding domestic 
animals that in one period of four years 
her imports increased nearly 2,000 per- 
cent—a truly phenomenal growth. 
Coming nearer home, we find that in 
Monterey bay, California, approximately 
7,000 tons of pilchards have been caught 
in two nights, which if not canned but 
rendered into fish meal and oils only (a 
thing the State of California does not 
permit, due to the depletion the large 
profits would stimulate) would have 
brought a net profit, at standard rates then 
in effect, of over $30,000 for about twenty 
hours of actual fishing in one bay, or a 
gross return to the fishermen, at that time, 
of over $80,000! Not bad—though natur- 
ally all fishing is not so rosy. This, how- 
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ever, affords an example of some of its 
possibilities. 

Perhaps it may be still more of a surprise 
to learn that California, which is known 
as the Golden State, produces almost three 
times as much wealth from her fisheries as 
from all her gold mines put together at the 
old standard value of gold and the dollar, 
and that Los Angeles county alone is 
credited with an income of approximately 
$20,000,000 annually from this source, 
though many of the fish come from the 
Mexican coast and some from even as far 
away as the waters of Ecuador and Hawai, 
just as the greatest income of the French 
fisheries is produced by cod caught off 
the coasts of Iceland and Newfoundland. 
All the gold, silver and lead of Alaska 
from 1867 to date amounts to little over 
$450,000,000, at the old standard value 
of gold—the output of the fisheries in the 
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GREEN SEA TURTLES WEIGHING AS MUCH AS FIVE HUNDRED TO SEVEN HUNDRED 
POUNDS ARE CAUGHT IN SOME CENTRAL AMERICAN WATERS 


same time totals well over $1,000,000,000. 

Dried shrimp that at times sells in 
China for as high as $500 to $600 a ton 
can be produced on the Mexican east coast 
or that of certain other Latin American 
countries for as low as $15 a ton. Some- 
times also the markets in New York and 
Chicago go as high for fresh shrimp as the 
Chinese ones do for the dried product. 
Little wonder that when the world goes 
a-fishing the mines of precious metals 
have to take a back seat. 

The fish products of the continental 
United States and Alaska, including both 
fresh fish and manufactured goods, have at 
times reached a value of approximately 
$230,000,000 a year, while the total pro- 
duction of the leading countries of the 
world has run somewhat over $1,000,000,- 
000 per annum. And yet the present out- 
put of the prolific banks of Latin America 
is not sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the countries themselves, large amounts 


of fishery products being imported from 
various portions of the world, in spite of the 
fact that raw material in great amounts 
and low-priced labor are available. 

The United States is probably the most 
advanced country in scientific methods, 
but still it imports over 35 percent of the 
common industrial fish oils consumed, and 
over 90 percent of the medicinal ones, such 
as cod-liver oil, and likewise brings lobsters 
from wherever they can be obtained— 
sometimes as many as $4,000,000 worth 
per year from Eastern Canada alone, and 
even canned ones from South Africa, over 
6,000 miles away! Japan ships her crabs 
across the Pacific, while Norway, France 
and Spain send to the same waiting market 
their sardines, anchovies, herring and 
mackerel—all of which can be had in great 
abundance at far lower costs and of equal 
if not better quality in the unexploited 
waters of our nearby neighbors to the south. 

We hear much of the riches of the land of 
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Latin America, of its mines, petroleum 
fields, developed and potential, as well as 
its forests of hardwood timber, but little is 
known of the equally important resources 
represented by its marine products. Rich 
as are the banks of Campeche and Yuca- 
tan, there are at least two others where fish 
life congregates in as great numbers and 
variety, besides several lesser banks. All 
the treasure this portion of the earth has 
poured into the lap of mankind amounts to 
little in comparison to that which waits in 
the blue waters by the palm-lined coasts of 
the Spanish Main. 

The largest turtle banks in the world lie 
off the coasts of Central America, while 
few, if any, sponge beds surpass those of 
Cuba, Mexico and other portions of the 
Latin American waters. The noted ones of 
Batabano on the south coast of Cuba fur- 
nish a substantial amount of the world’s 
supply of wool, velvet and grass sponges; 
and such is the abundance and texture of 
those from the Mexican Chinchorro Banks 
that the native sponge fleet goes there only 
once every two or three years for a short 
period, obtaining in that time a sufficient 
supply for several years, hardly even dis- 
turbing the great reserves of commercial 
sponges under those clear waters. 

Pearls were shipped in such great 
amounts to Spain in the early days from 
the Gulf of Lower California and the seas 
in the vicinity of the island of Margarita 
and the Gulf of Darien that they were sold 
in the streets of Seville from piles like beans 
or other low-priced commodities. The 
largest pearl in the world came from La 


Paz in Lower California, and at one period 
about half a ton of these gems was shipped 
within a year from there to Spain. As fine 
pearls as were ever taken out probably still 
remain off the shores of Latin America. 

There also exists a far greater variety of 
sea life in the southern waters than in the 
northern ones, and some of the most deli- 
cately flavored of all fish are found there, 
but due to the fortuitous prior development 
of fisheries in the northern areas, the tropi- 
cal seas are just beginning to be recognized 
at their true worth in terms of vast supplies 
of long neglected natural resources. 

As man is a land animal, it is also but 
natural that he should have first explored 
and developed his terrestrial surroundings 
before looking elsewhere. However, he has 
already spread across the continents and 
around the world, conquering new fields 
and developing old ones, gaily depleting 
natural resources as he went, until at last 
he is face to face with the richest area of 
all—the sea—which will furnish the next 
great sources of his commercial develop- 
ment. 

Through it all, beneath the brilliant suns 
of the tropics, and the long starlit nights, 
the ‘Treasure Chests of the Spanish Main 
have remained unmolested, while fast in 
their depths untold wealth has been locked 
throughout the ages, riches slowly accumu- 
lating from the beginning of Time to await 
the appointed day when the energy and 
intelligence of man shall unlock its secrets 
and pour forth into the arms of needy 
humanity those blessings that have so long 
been held in store for it. 


The Centenary of 


Eugenio Maria de Hostos 


Tue AMERICAN REPUBLICS are uniting this 
month to pay tribute to Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos, a great man who in his constant 
travels up and down the continent left 
everywhere he paused traces of his genius; 
of his educational activities; of his unselfish 
devotion to the ideals of freedom; of his 
work as a gifted writer and profound 
thinker. January 11, 1939, is the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, and in 
many countries public tribute will be paid 
to the labors of that “illustrious unknown”’ 
who, “venerated piecemeal throughout the 
American Continent,” to use the phrase of 
one of his biographers, “has not yet re- 
ceived the just reward that posterity 
confers on the great leaders of culture.” 
De Hostos was born in Rio Cafias, near 
the present city of Mayagtiez, Puerto 
Rico, on January 11, 1839, and went to 
school in San Juan, the capital of the 
island. Later he journeyed to Spain, 
where he attended first the University in 
Bilbao and later that in Madrid. He 
plunged with all his energy and enthusiasm 
into the cause of republican Spain, asso- 
ciating himself with the most prominent 
liberals of the time. In America he 
championed especially the freedom of the 
Spanish West Indies. In an indefatigable 
and completely altruistic campaign for the 
liberty of Cuba, he visited Santo Domingo, 
Caracas, Santiago, Lima, Bogota, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, New York, Paris 
and Madrid, editing newspapers and writ- 
ing prolifically. For this work he received 
no funds whatever except those that he 
earned. Everywhere he left behind him 
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an enviable reputation as a journalist, 
author and educator. ‘To the Dominican 
Republic, where he founded the first 
normal school in the nation, he gave the 
most fruitful years of his teaching, and it 
was in this adopted country that his life 
came to an end in August 1903. 

Among the most important works of de 
Hostos are: La Peregrinacién de Bayodn, a 
politico-social novel in verse; La Moral 
Social; La Sociologia; Estudios de Sociologia 
Tratado de Logica; El Derecho 
Constitucional; Historia de la Pedagogia; and 
numerous other works on law, politics, 
science, education, history and literary 
criticism. His essay on Hamlet is consid- 
ered one of the most masterly commentaries 
on Shakespeare. 

The Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico 
gave official approval to the activities of 
the commission organized under the hon- 
orary chairmanship of Governor Blanton 
Winship and the chairmanship of Dr. 
Emilio del Toro Cuebas, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, to 
commemorate with due ceremony the 
anniversary of the island’s distinguished 
son. ‘This Commission was authorized to 
publish the works of de Hostos as the 
most lasting monument to the memory of 
this distinguished author. 

The Pan American Union will join in the 
continental celebration of the centenary of 
de Hostos’ birth. Dr. Pedro de Alba, the 
Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union, will deliver an address entitled 
La Moral Social of de Hostos, which will be 
published in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 


Americana; 


A Center of Argentine-American 


Friendship 


ELSIE BROWN 
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A TALL, NARROW HOUSE stands at Calle 
Maip&t 686 in the central part of Buenos 
Aires. On three days a week at ten in the 
morning, and on five days at every hour 
from three in the afternoon to seven in 
the evening, you will see lively crowds 
flocking through its door—little boys and 
girls of six, older children, young men and 
women, fine-looking people of middle age. 
Over three thousand different persons 
enter from Monday to Friday. If you 
follow some of them inside you will see 
them going up the stairs to the floors 
above. It looks like a school, and in fact 
it is a specialized one—the classes of the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute, 
which for ten years have been offered to 
Argentines desiring to learn English, with 
the special purpose in view of enabling 
them to understand more accurately the 
United States and its people, their life 
and their habitsof thought. Dr. Cupertino 
del Campo, President of the Institute, 
believes that the best cultural bond between 
two nations is the knowledge of each other’s 
language. Of course there are very prac- 
tical aspects too: Several Buenos Aires 
branches of American firms send _ their 
Argentine employees so that they may be 
better qualified for their work, or by a con- 
venient arrangement have classes for them 
in their own offices; some persons are inter- 
ested in acquiring or perfecting a knowl- 
edge of English because they are planning 
to study in the United States; others wish 
to understand the American talkies! 

If you enter a classroom, you will be 


delighted with the enthusiasm of the 
students. There is no shrinking out of 
sight for fear of being called on; everyone 
wants to learn English, and is passionately 
eager to have a chance to recite and obtain 
all the practice possible. Conversation is 
the order of the day, and the results are 
admirable, whether the subject is shopping 
for a hat or telling the story of Daddy 
Longlegs. Did it ever occur to you that if 
you are not to the manner born it is hard 
to learn to say Did you see him? and I did 
not see him, although the affirmative state- 
ment is J saw fim? And while you may 
be aware of pitfalls in spelling English, a 
foreigner must also struggle with its appall- 
ing inconsistencies in pronunciation. 

In addition to the basic courses in 
English, an elementary and an advanced 
course in American literature, one in 
American drama, and a special class for 
lawyers are given. As the Institute grows, 
it expands its services to meet the desires 
and needs of those within its sphere of 
influence. There is one branch in the 
suburbs, and another for small children 
has been started in the city of La Plata, 
about thirty-five miles from Buenos 
Aires. Cdrdoba, a city of 300,000 in cen- 
tral Argentina, also has a branch. 

The Argentine-American Cultural In- 
stitute, generally known in Buenos Aires 
as the Icana from the initials of its Span- 
ish name, Instituto Cultural Argentino- 
Norteamericano, was founded in Decem- 
ber 1927 as the result of a suggestion made 
to the Buenos Aires Rotary Club by its 
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President, Dr. Cupertino del Campo. 
The purposes of the new organization 
were defined as the promotion of better 
mutual cultural acquaintance between 
Argentina and the United States; in- 
creased intellectual interchange between 
the two countries; and the improvement 
of their knowledge of each other in gen- 
eral, thus advancing closer relations and 
contributing to international harmony 
and cooperation. 

Early in the following March the first 
officers were elected, headed by Dr. 
Alfredo Colmo, who died a few years ago. 
The president of the Institute is now its 
original sponsor, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, 
of whom the Hon. Alexander W. Weddell, 
American Ambassador to Argentina, said: 


Among those whose generous labors have made 
the Icana the useful institution that it is I may 
name without fear of arousing jealousy our Pres- 
ident, Dr. Cupertino del Campo, a gifted poet, 
a distinguished writer of prose, and a painter 
equipped with a fine technique. To all these 
talents should be added his profound humanity, 
that feeling revealed in his enthusiasm for every- 
thing good. ‘These are the virtues that impel him 
to give so unselfishly of his spiritual and intellec- 
tual energy as well as of his time, even under 
difficulties. For all this it is only just to express 
my gratitude and my thanks. 


Dr. del Campo is ably assisted by offi- 
cers elected from the Institute’s most prom- 
inent members, and by an efficient execu- 
tive secretary, Senor Francisco Maté. 

As you step inside the door of the Insti- 
tute you find on your left a most attractive 
bookstore. On entering, you discover that 
it is entirely devoted to American books; 
all those that you have read about in the 
newest reviews and advertisements are 
there. This is a valuable center of Amer- 
ican culture in Buenos Aires, where books 
from the United States, because of their 
high cost, are not found in profusion, 
although bookstores abound and many 
fine editions come from Argentine presses. 


The annual sales have been growing 
steadily, reaching nearly 6,000 volumes. 
A number of associations, university 
schools and technical institutes make their 
purchases of American books through this 
store. The Institute had the happy idea of 
circularizing members and friends in order 
to learn in what type of books each person 
was especially interested; the preferences 
expressed in reply are taken into account in 
ordering. A very valuable publication of 
the Institute was a general bibliography of 
books referring to the United States; it 
contained five thousand titles on a wide 
variety of subjects. [he bookshop keeps 
on hand for reference copies of the United 
States Catalog and the Cumulative Book 
Index and is now supplementing these by 
a card catalog of the newest books pub- 
lished in the United States which are of 
interest to its public. The titles will be 
published periodically in a special bulletin. 

On the top floor of the building is a club 
room for students who wish to enjoy a 
social hour, or to read American magazines 
or books. ‘The members enjoy receiving 
pictures and postcards of the United States 
that they can use to decorate the walls, and 
will appreciate any that are sent them. 

The preparation of reports in answer to 
inquiries in the United States and from 
Argentina; supervised correspondence; the 
publication of a BULLETIN and mono- 
graphs in English and Spanish containing 
lectures delivered before the Institute; the 
sending of a collection of Argentine etch- 
ings on a tour of the United States; recep- 
tions to distinguished guests; benefits; an 
annual tea dance on board a ship of the 
Munson Line; the award of the Colmo 
prize for the best essay on The advantages of 
cultural interchange between Argentina and the 
United States written by a student in the 
Institute’s English classes, are some of the 
activities of the Institute. Many of them it 
would be delighted to expand when funds 
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permit; there is special interest in bringing 
to Argentina an exhibit of American art 
and sending Argentine pictures to the 
United States. 

At the Pan American Day exercises for 
which students from the Washington 
schools assembled in the Hall of the Amer- 
icas in the Pan American Union last April, 
they had the thrill of receiving by radio 
from Buenos Aires a greeting in English to 
American students from Sefior Pedro 
Parapugna, a student in the Institute, and 
of hearing several Argentine songs. The 
Washington students reciprocated with a 
greeting in Spanish and some musical 
selections. 

On this occasion Dr. del Campo sent an 
eloquent message to the nations of America 
in his dual character as president of the 
Institute and chairman of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the Buenos 
Aires Rotary Club. This message was 
printed in Spanish and English and dis- 
tributed widely in the United States and 
Latin America. It read in part as follows: 

If in our private lives, we find day in and day out 
that when we offer our hands with spontaneous 
loyalty and warm sympathy, other hands, actu- 
ated by the same motives, will hasten to grasp 
ours, why should we not apply in international 
affairs the results of our individual experience? 
If every good citizen aspires to have his country 
respected and loved abroad, may not love and 
respect to other peoples prove to be the shortest 
road towards the goal so ardently desired, since 
affection is always repaid in the same coin? 

Thus, as I have maintained for many years, the 
secret of universal concord or, at least, the most 
effective means for achieving it, is to be sought in 
practising in the sphere of relationships between 
the peoples of the earth the virtues of private life, 
and—uin spite of those who aim at subjugating the 
world by force—the principal founts of a good 
international policy are to be encountered in good- 
ness and nobility. 

The Institute is supported entirely by 
membership dues, tuition fees, and gifts; 
its annual budget is now about 100,000 
pesos a year. Although chiefly Argentine 


in membership, it has the cooperation of 
local American organizations and resi- 
dents, and the ambassadors of the 
United States have always taken a special 
and often a practical interest. The Insti- 
tute is active in obtaining fellowships 
for Argentines to study in the United 
States, and at one time had as many as 
four of its own teachers holding fellow- 
ships in various institutions. Several parties 
of Argentines interested in observing 
special phases of American life, such as 
child welfare work or education, have 
been sent to the United States through 
the Institute and the cooperation of vari- 
ous organizations in this country, and the 
Munson Steamship line for several years 
offered a trip to the United States to 
three persons chosen by the Institute. In 
this connection Dr. del Campo said: 


There is no doubt that in recent years the idea 
that Argentines have of the United States has 
become much more favorable. This is due to a 
better knowledge of its culture and of the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. 

There is one thing, especially, that gives a 
measure of this culture. This is the admiration of 
all Argentine specialists for the United States when 
they return from study there, even though they 
have visited the most advanced European nations 
and are well qualified to make comparisons. I 
frequently hear physicians, engineers, philosophers, 
educators, praise in glowing terms the cultural 
advancement of the United States. As for art, I 
have had the opportunity of expressing my ad- 
miration in many lectures and articles . . . Fur- 
thermore, the Argentine traveler returns to his 
country, cherishing not only admiration but also 
a warm friendship for the country that has wel- 
comed him so graciously and with so much 
kindness, as well as for its peopJe, who are always 
ready to extend a cordial hand to visitors. 

All this explains why a group of Argentines 
works with unfailing interest for closer relations 
between our country and the United States. We 
consider that it is patriotic to introduce into our 
country new and valuable elements of culture, 
and at the same time we have a very real pleasure 
in helping to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between two nations that have the same ideals of 
democracy, peace and good neighborliness. 
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Whenever a distinguished American is 
in Buenos Aires he is invited to lecture 
at the Institute or arrangements are made 
for him to speak elsewhere in the city. 
The Argentines, like Americans, enjoy 
lectures, and those at the Institute lecture 
hall are well attended by a distinguished 
audience. Among recent American and 
Argentine lecturers may be mentioned: 
Dr. Samuel Flagg Bemis, of Yale Univer- 
sity, who spoke on The present foreign policy 
of the United States; Dr. Ignacio Winizky, 
on Civil and political rights of women in the 
United States; Dr. Enrique Loudet, on 
The first American diplomat in Argentina; 
Dr. Carl W. Ackerman, on Relations of the 
newspaper to public opinon; Dr. Henry A. 
Holmes, on Some tendencies in contemporary 
literature in the United States; Dr. Bernardo 
A. Houssay, on The significance of the 
Harvard tercentenary;' and Dr. Enrique Gil, 
whose subject was Why I sent my son to an 
American school. Dr. Gil, one of the found- 
ers of the Institute, a former president, 
and a member of the executive committee, 
said in the course of his address: 


You may ask why I chose as the environment 
for the training of my son’s character the United 
States and not one of the European countries. It 
was not because of lack of appreciation or know]- 
edge of the cultural treasures of Europe nor 
because I was unaware of the benefits that an 
Argentine boy might in particular cases derive 
from a fairly long stay in one of the countries of 
the old world. 

My decision was based on the fact that there 
is a greater similarity, taking into consideration 
difference in size, between the United States and 
its people and our country; that American social 
and cultural progress is a stimulating tonic for a 
nation as well endowed by nature as ours; that in 
the United States there is less difference between 
the ethical standards of the government and 
those that the government prescribes for the con- 
duct of its citizens; that European social life is 
cast in a mould, as its literature (especially the 


1 Dr. Houssay, a research endocrinologist, was the 
only Latin American who received an honorary degree on 
this occasion. 


novel) shows, while here and in the United 
States class feeling is almost imperceptible; that 
every excess of refinement breeds hybrids, which 
is the danger threatening Europe; and that the 
United States offers us lessons in sociology and 
politics not only by its virtues but also by its faults. 

Spencer once said to his compatriots: ‘‘Educate 
your children to be not merely gentlemen or ladies 
but also men or women.” . . 

There are no easy roads in life either for the 
individual or for the nation; those that appear to 
be so lead in the final analysis to undesirable ends. 
Regarded from the perspective of history, America 
is still in a period of its evolution that has been 
distinguished and will be distinguished for many 
years to come as a time of trial and of transition, 
at times somewhat amorphous. Any servile 
imitation of Europe will, by producing inhibitions, 
retard the development of our own aptitudes, 
which alone can produce lasting and fruitful 
results. Traditions should be respected and 
considered, but we must not live by borrowed 
traditions, nor should we glorify our own to such 
a point that they check the desire for progress 
innate in young nations. When countries have 
evolved to a certain point their customs and social 
habits are characterized by a kind of standardiza- 
tion of ideas, conventions and prejudices thai 
insensibly becomes a powerful motivation. This 
change also produces a mirage of social advance- 
ment conducive to a mistaken course of conduct, 
since the moral and cultural needs of young 
countries are far different. 

Finally I will tell you what was perhaps the 
chief factor in my choice of the educational 
environment offered in the United States when 
I was faced with the problem of the best and 
most efficient training of a boy’s character. 

Years ago, a few months after my arrival in 
the United States, I was studying in the library 
of the University of Pennsylvania when suddenly 
a ray of light fell on the book that I was reading. 
I raised my head and noticed that as the sun 
shone through a magnificent Gothic window it 
brought out the beautiful colors of the glass and 
cast an aureole around this sentence: “The 
great man is he who does not lose his child’s heart.” 
I began to ponder the significance of those words; 
their profound meaning remained with me through 
later life and eventually influenced me to think 
that the atmosphere of the United States is the 
most suitable, under the conditions that I have 
described, for the education of our young people. 
We must be a great nation with the soul of a child, 
not a child-nation with the soul of an old man. 


The Carnauba Palm and its Wax 
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To THE AVERAGE person carnauba con- 
notes merely an exotic wax, but to the 
sertanejo! of the Brazilian Northeast the 
carnauba palm is perhaps even more 
valuable than the camel to the Bedouin. 
This rough-barked, fan-topped palm sup- 
plies the sertanejo’ not only food, drink, 
and a cash crop, but also fibers for clothing, 
timber of innumerable uses, such as house- 
building, and light. In the interior of the 
Northeast, the carnauba is indeed man’s 
loyal ally in the recurring droughts which 
scourge the region. Because of the im- 
portant part this tree has played in the 
development of the Brazilian sertao, and in 
the historical evolution of its people, it 
merits the principal role in any ecological 
study of the northeastern country. 

According to Sampaio ”, carnauba is a 
corruption of the Tupi carnahyba. ‘The 
latter is compounded from carand or caranda, 
meaning scaly, thick-skinned or -barked, 
asperous, and yba, meaning tree or palm. 
Today caranda or curandi is the name ap- 
plied to the species producing no wax 
found in Matto Grosso, Paraguay, and 
Argentina.® 


Classification 


Baron von Humboldt’s “tree of life’’* 
was probably first classified about 1796 
by Arruda da Camara, who in an official 

Consular report of Sept. 29, 1938. 


1 Inhabitant of the flat semi-arid inland, or sertao, 
of Northeastern Brazil. 

2 Theodoro Sampaio, ““O Tupi na Geographia Na- 
cional,” Bahia, 1928. 

3 Agronomist Humberto de Andrade in “‘A Unido,” 
Parahyba, July 17, 1938. 

4A. de Humboldt et A. Bonpland, “Voyages aux 
Régions Equinoxiales du Nouveau Continent en 1799— 
7804,” Paris, 1876. 


report dated November 28, 1809, stated: 
“This plant is of the palm family, genus 
corypha, whose species, being new, I have 
denominated in my centuaria (sic) of new 
plants in Pernambuco, cerzfera.”® 

There are earlier records (eighteenth 
century) of studies made of the palm, but 
evidently none showing its classification.® 
In honor of Arruda, the carnauba in 
Brazil is frequently denoted Arrudaria 
cerifera, and Almeida Pinto strongly favors 
this name. It was only about 1805, the 
latter writes, that the next classification 
was made, and then the designation 
copernica cerifera was given it.” 

Be that as it may, the carnauba now is 
generally treated as a species of an Ameri- 
can genus of palm, and is designated 
copernicia (or copernica) cerifera.® 


Description 


The carnauba is a straight-trunked palm 
of slow growth.? Even after fifty years it 
seldom attains a height of more than 40 or 
50 feet. Its average height is 25 to 33 
feet. The bark, of the lower part espe- 
cially, is scaly, rough and thick, and the 
leaves grow out from yard-long petioles in 
wide serried fan shapes. The tree repro- 
duces prolifically. The ovaloid fruit, less 


5 Translated from quotation in Thomaz Pompeo’s 
“OQ Ceara no Centenario da Independencia,’ Fortaleza, 
7922, vol. II, from report of Dr. Manuel Arruda da 
Camara, Brazilian naturalist. 

6 °° Fornal da Lavoura,” Nov. 20, 1925. 

7 Foaquim de Almeida Pinto, ‘‘Diccionario de 
Botanica Brasileira,’ Rio de Janeiro, 1873. 

3 Cf. Webster's ‘‘New International Dictionary’, 2d 
ed., Springfield, 71938; Funk © Wagnall’s “‘New 
Standard Dictionary’, New York, 1923; Brazil 1937, 
Brazilian Foreign Office, Rio; Clarence F. Jones? 
“South America’, New York, 1930, etc. 

9 See photograph. 
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than an inch long, resembles a hazel nut, 
and when ripened falls to the ground, 
where dense clumps of shoots spring up in 
a struggle for existence. The phalangeal 
groups are evidently designed by nature 
to protect the tender palmito against 
voracious cattle, but even so, but a small 
percentage has survived by the time the 
shoots become saplings.'? ‘There is no 
master root. The roots stretch to a con- 
siderable radius in search of humidity, 
but remain near the surface. The method 
of reproduction makes the species very 
gregarious. 

The flowers of the carnauba are monoe- 
cious, very small and numerous, and grow 
from an appendix in the axils of the leaves. 

During the dry months the leaves and 
petioles exude a wax through the pores. 
The physiological function of the wax, it 
is commonly said, is to prevent excessive 
evaporation of water in the process of 
photosynthesis. The summer sun which, 
with inexorable fury, lays waste the wide 
plains of the sertao from July to December, 
stimulates, it seems, the production of this 
wax. Although when the rains occasion- 
ally fail in the “‘winter’’’ many carnauba 
palms eventually succumb, the available 
wax for a time actually increases.’? Thus 
by increasing the cash crop of wax nature 
compensates in part the suffering caused 
by the drought. 

That the exudation of wax by the car- 
nauba palm is a purely physiological func- 
tion of self-defense is doubted by at least 
two Brazilian agronomists. “he wax, ac- 
cording to Joaquim Bertino de Moraes 
Carvalho, is a product resulting from the 


10 ““Dicctonario das Plantas Uteis do Brasil e das 
Exoticas Cultivadas,” by M. Pio Correa, published by 
the Federal Ministry of Agriculture, Rio, in 17 volumes, 
7926. 

11 In the Northeast, the rainy season is the “winter,” 
and the dry the ‘“summer.”” 

12 «Diccionario Historico Geographico e Ethnographico 
do Brasil” of the Instituto Historico, Rio, 1922; and 
“OQ Ceard no Centenario’ and “Brazil 1937,” cited 
above. 


abundance of certain salts in the soil. 
Humberto de Andrade, referring to the 
fact, cited frequently in support of the self- 
defense theory, that Matto Grosso and 
other southern South American palms 
yield no wax owing to the humidity of the 
zones where they are found, avers that 
these non-producing palms are of the 
species carandd, and not of the wax-yielding 
species copernica cerifera. The wax, An- 
drade believes, may be considered an 
innate product of the latter species, just 
as sugar is the innate product of cane, 
cotton of the cotton plant, and so on. 


Distribution 


The natural habitat of the carnauba 
palm extends from Bahia, near the banks 
of the Sao Francisco River, to the murky 
Amazon. Owing to its method of repro- 
duction, it is generally found in fairly 
homogeneous stands. But its influence has 
been greatest along the river beds lying 
between the State of Parahyba on the 
south and the Parnahyba River on the 
north. Here, by rivers whose names we 
never learned in our geographies, but 
which to the regions they traverse are 
veritable life streams, the carnauba palm 
perennially surveys the valleys of the Asst, 
the Piranhas, the Peixe, the Jaguaribe, 
the Ipanema, the Mossoré, the Acaraht, 
the Curd, the Coreaot. Although it has 
flourished elsewhere when transplanted, it 
yields its wax in appreciable quantities 
only in the semi-arid Brazilian Northeast. 
The states in which it is autochthonous are, 
from south to north, Bahia, Sergipe, 
Alagéas, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio 
Grande do Norte, Ceara, Piauhy, and 
Maranhao. Climatic conditions favorable 
for the production of the wax, on the one 
hand, and accessibility of the larger stands 
on the other, have made of the States of 


13 “Una Observagao sobre a Carnaubeira’”’ in “A 
Umado,” Parahyba, July 17, 1938. 
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CARNAUBA PINES GROWING ON THE BANKS OF COCO RIVER, CEARA 
Note the roughness of the lower part of the trunk. 


Ceara, Piauhy, Rio Grande do Norte and 
Maranhao the principal sources of the 
commodity.'* 

The natives of the Northeast make a 
practical distinction between the white 
and the red carnauba. In the white, the 
spiral volutes of the extended petiole turn 
right, while in the red, they turn left. 
There is also a black variety.'® 


Manifold uses 


Jean Ferdinand Denis,'® in agreement 
with Humboldt’s observation concerning 
the “‘tree of life,”’ suggests that the carnauba 
palm could well supply the needs of a 
nation. If he considered the sertanejos as a 
nation, his enthusiasm would not outstrip 
the facts. 

From the hard timber of the palm are 
built the walls and floors (if there are 
floors) of the countryman’s house. This 
wood likewise serves to make laths to 
take plaster, and owing to its peculiar 
properties, pilings from it are in general 


14 “* Diccionario Historico’; *‘ Brazil 1937.” 
15 “Brazil 1937” and ‘‘fournal da Lavoura,” 
Nov. 20, 1925. 


16 “° Brésil”’, Paris, 1937. 


use in the salt or brackish waters of the 
northeastern coast. As it is almost imper- 
vious to the attacks of insects, it enters the 
construction of permanent outdoor works, 
such as bridges and fences, and it is also 
popular for furniture making. Although 
the timber from the lower portion of the 
trunk is too hard for common use as fire- 
wood (for which purpose, however, the 
bark serves well), the intense concentrated 
heat with which it burns in a hearth makes 
it a valuable industrial fuel. The trunk, 
hollowed out, is frequently employed as a 
water lift. The core of the upper portion 
of the trunk, the cabuco, is used for making 
stoppers ‘7. The leaves are often utilized 
for window and door shades. 

The food value of the palm lies in the 
end shoots and in the fruit. The young 
shoots furnish an edible palmito [heart of 
palm]. From them can also be made 
wine, vinegar, and a saccharine substance. 
The fruit, small and oblong shaped and 
hanging in bunches, is greenish when 
young, and of a rust color when ripe. 
When dried, it may be crushed for the 

17 “<< Fournal da Lavoura”’, November 20, 1925. 
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cooking oil it produces. A brew resemb- 
ling coffee may be made with the roasted 
and pulverized fruit. From the medullary 
pith, when subjected to numerous washings, 
a starchy flour may be made similar to the 
manioc flour extensively used in Brazil. 
And to solace the sertanejo, the fermented 
starchy pith yields an alcoholic drink *. 

From the roots is extracted a prepara- 
tion said to be similar to sarsaparilla. It 
is popularly used in the treatment of 
syphilis and certain other ailments." 

And when other plants die, the very 
young saplings, and the tender shoots on 
the grown palm, are fed to the starving 
cattle, which have been driven to the 
banks of the drying river beds. Thus in 
periods of prolonged drought, the car- 
nauba palm saves the principal wealth 
of the sertao from annihilation. 

Above we have examined the more 
important uses of the palm in the home 
and in buildings. The leaves and stems 
have, furthermore, numerous uses of a 
more industrial nature. 

The important hat industry of Ceara, 
for example, uses the fibers of the carnau- 
ba’s leaves. These hats, similar to Pan- 
amas, are shipped to all parts of Brazil. 
Nine-tenths of the population in the 
Northeast sleeps in hammocks made from 
the same fibers. The fisherman casts a 
net, the cowboy throws a blanket over his 
horse, and fits a halter, and the boatman 
uses a rope, made from these fibers. “hese 
also enter the manufacture of baskets, 
mats and curtains, and if carded, may be 
used for stuffing mattresses. The fiber 
from the petiole is made into brooms and 
brushes, and finally the stalks, reduced to 
charcoal and pulverized, contain an alkali 
used in soap-making. 


18 “Diccionario Historico,” vol. I; ““O Ceara no 
Centenario,” vol. II; “‘A Republica,’ Natal, Oct. 30, 
1937. 

19°C) Ceard’’, op. cit. 


If the wax were useless, therefore, the 
carnauba palm would still be the most 
useful single plant in the Northeast. Yet 
it is only the wax that has given the palm 
universal renown. 

The earliest use found for the wax was 
for making candles. For this purpose it 
is mixed with a small portion of animal 
tallow and solidified around a cotton 
wick.2? The noted traveler, Pierre Denis, 
writing in the first years of this century, 
pays the following tribute in his Brazz/, *! 
to the carnauba candle: “‘Local industry 
employs this product in making candles 
with cotton wicks. Unhappy is the travel- 
ler who waits for the evening in order to 
arrange his notes of the day, and who can 
procure no other source of light!” 

Although the candle today is being rap- 
idly replaced in the remainder of Brazil by 
oil lamps and electricity, three quarters 
of a century ago Pompeu, the leading 
Cearense statesman of the Empire, wrote: 
a it is known that the use of carnauba 
wax for illumination is general and has been 
introduced in nearly all the provinces.”” 


Industrialization 


In the light of the general use of car- 
nauba wax today in the manufacture of 
polishes, da Camara’s words in his 1809 
report 7? make interesting reading: *. 

I am unable as yet to advise as to the quan- 
tity of wax that may be extracted from each 
leaf, or how much each plant can produce; 
for on this point, and the question as to 
whether it may be used for some kinds of 
polish, in asolution of alcohol, I have not yet 
made, but will soon make, experiments.” 

It would perhaps not be amiss at this 
point to recallthe principal uses of the wax 
itself. Every school boy is familiar with 

20 °°Q Ceara.” 

21 Bernard Maiall’s English translation, 
Scribners’, 1926. 


22° Fnsaio Estatistico’’, 1867. 
23 Quoted in “‘O Ceara,” op. cit. 
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its use as a base for shoe, floor, and furni- 
ture polishes and waxes. He also knows 
that the typically American product, the 
phonograph record, is made of a composi- 
tion containing carnauba wax. But its 
less familiar uses are no less important. 
It makes good electric insulators. 
resin and paraffin preparation it can be 
used to waterproof wrapping paper and 
pasteboard, as well as cotton and other 
cloths. It enters the manufacture of 
photographic films and soap, and is used 
in manufacturing lubricating oils. Em- 
ployed in coating carbon paper, it assures 


lin 2 


Courtesy of S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc. 


readable and clean copies. Artificial fruits 
and foods which are used for window- 
dressing contain five to ten percent car- 
nauba wax. As an ingredient in oint- 
ments, salves and unguents, it is a familiar 
product to pharmacists and manufacturing 
druggists. The sealing material on dry bat- 
teries is composed largely of carnauba wax. 

And finally, carnauba’s role in the manu- 
facture of picric acid during the World 
War is readily recalled today.** 


24 “Dictionary of Tariff Information,’ U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, 1924; ‘‘O Cearda,? ‘‘Di- 
cionario Historico’’; ‘* Brazil 1937.” 





MAKING A WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN FLOOR WAX 


Pouring down chutes come chunks of carnauba wax and other waxes to be refined in huge kettles each 
holding a ton. Slow, careful heating melts the various ingredients into a thin mixture and permits 
impurities to be removed. 
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Properties 

The properties of the prepared wax are 
suggestive of its manifold applications. 
All grades are hard and brittle. Their 
melting point is 78° to 85° C., their saponi- 
fication value 80 to 90 milligrams, and 
their iodine value, 7 to 14 centigrams. 
Unsaponifiable matter is about 50 percent. 
Its specific gravity at 15° C. is 0.990.%8 
The degree of viscosity is 42.03 to 43.03. 
The chalky grade contains about 92 per- 
cent wax, 1.9 percent humidity, and 5.7 
percent mineral residue, while the stand- 
ard prime (mediana) is over 97 percent 
wax, 1.4 percent water, and about 1.2 
percent mineral residue.** The color 
ranges from a deep brownish slate to a 
very light yellow, depending upon the 
grade, as will be seen farther on. 


Grades 


There are two primary classes of car- 
nauba wax. ‘They are determined by the 
type of leaf from which the powder is 
extracted. From the large, mature leaves, 
the outside fan edge of which measures one 
foot and a half to two feet and a half, is 
obtained the cera de palha or “‘straw’’ wax, 
while from the smaller yellow leaf, meas- 
uring about one foot, is extracted the 
cera de olho, or “eye”? wax. ‘Thus the class 
of wax to be obtained is known before the 
leaf is cut. The names palha and olho refer 
respectively to the large broomy pendant 
leaf, and to the smaller upright leaf on a 
stalk growing from one of the “eyes” 
common on palms. 

The palha produces the arenosa or chalky, 
and the gorda or waxy, at the will of the 
worker. The waxy, ranging from dark 
yellow to almost black, and fetching the 
better price of the two, is melted dry, 
making a toasted wax (cera torrada). The 
chalky, melted with water, contains five to 


5 “Brazil 1937.” 
78 M. Pio Correa, op. cit., vol. IT. 


seven percent moisture, of which it loses 
perhaps one percent after sacking. This 
is the cooked wax (cera cosida). It varies 
from a dull gray to a dark green color. 
It is a little rough to the touch, but should 
contain no sand if good. 

From the dust obtained from the olho 
are made the prime grades, to wit, flor fina; 
amarella primeira, or yellow number one; 
and mediana clara, or yellow number two. 
The flor fina, the purest of all the grades, 
having a pale yellow to egg yolk color, is 
commercially not important as it repre- 
sents hardly one percent of the total pro- 
duction. The yellow number one, of 
slightly deeper hue than the flor fina, is the 
most desirable of the fine quality waxes. 
The mediana already has a slight slate tinge, 
but its usefulness is almost equal to that of 
the number one.’ There are also the 
inferior medzana roxa and cauhype in the olho 
group, but they hardly figure in foreign 
trade. They are made from the residue 
left from the primes. 

The state of Ceara produces all the above 
waxes. Approximately 70 percent of the 
output is of palha grades, while the re- 
mainder (including the small percentage 
of flor fina) is made up of the yellow primes. 
Of the palha grades, Piauhy furnishes 
mostly the waxy, and Rio Grande do 
Norte, mostly the chalky. Both produce 
the usual 30 percent of yellows.” 


Planting and growing 


The efforts that have been made to raise 
a wax-yielding carnauba palm in other 
countries have all been fruitless. In 
Ceylon it is known that some carnaubas 
were planted thirty or more years ago, 
but while the palms are useful in many 
ways, the leaves have not to this day 
exuded recoverable wax.” ‘The carnauba 


27 The classification is that known as Raul Senra’s. 

28 Confidential sources. 

29 Fonas Gurgel in ‘*‘A Republica’, Natal, November 30, 
1932; Humberto de Andrade, Ceara agronomist, and others. 
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palms cultivated in French Equatorial 
Africa for many years have likewise failed 
to produce extractable wax.*? Fear is 
nevertheless occasionally expressed that the 
carnauba palm may go the way of Ama- 
zonas rubber, and in 1935 the Ceara state 
government prohibited the export of seeds.*? 
At the same time certain of the north- 
eastern state governments, particularly the 
government of Rio Grande do Norte, have 
actively encouraged the rational cultiva- 
tion of the carnauba palm. It was even 
suggested at one time that the state 
governments might offer a premium to 
farmers planting the palm. It was believed 
that the governments would be amply 
repaid, after eight or ten years, by the 
increased collection of export taxes on the 
wax. The planting of the carnauba palm, 
of which the wax-yielding varieties are 
found in marshes and along river banks, 
does not in any way prejudice the growth 
of other crops. 

In order to expedite the growth of the 
carnauba, the seeds, when planted, should 
be abundantly watered. With generous 
watering they sprout in thirty or forty days 
and yield wax as a rule in about seven 
years. If the seeds lack water, sprouting 
is greatly retarded. Full yield, under 
normal conditions, is reached in ten years. 
To date, however, most carnauba palms 
are still in the wild state. No census has 
ever been taken of the carnauba stands, 
but an estimate can be made of palms pro- 
ducing commercially on the basis of an 
average yield of about 150 grams of wax 
per tree per season. On such a basis, one 
must calculate over 50,000,000 trees in 
production, and of these, 20,000,000 are 
in Ceara and Piauhy and 5,000,000 or 
6,000,000 in Rio Grande do Norte.*? The 


30 “A Republica”? Natal, Fune 13, 1937. 

31 °° Diario Oficial” of August 5, 1935. 

32 “‘Carnauba,” bulletin No. 7 of 1937 of the Rio 
Grande do Norte Secretaria Geral, and official production 
and export statistics. 


cultivated palm, after it has attained the 
age of about one year, requires little or 
no attention.*? 


Time of Harvest 


The harvest of the carnauba wax takes 
place, as stated, during the dry season, 
which normally occurs between August or 
September and December or January. 
If winter rains are late, the wax may be 
gathered in February or later.** The sharp 
differentiation between wet and dry 
seasons is shown by the rainfall statistics 
collected over a period of thirty or more 
years and published in O Ceara no Cen- 
tenario da Independencia.*® Along the coast 
near Fortaleza and the lower valley of the 
Jaguaribe the mean rainfall is 43 to 51 
inches between February and June, and 
only 8 to 12 inches between July and 
December. 


Harvesting procedure 


The harvesting of the wax is undertaken 
by one of three common systems. ‘The 
first and most generally practised one is 
that whereby the proprietor of the land 
on which the stands are found rents the 
stands to moradores. ‘The moradores are a 
class of semi-nomadic cattle-raisers who 
accompany their herds from pasture to 
pasture and from water-hole to water-hole 
and who squat on the property of settled 
farmers during harvest periods for cotton, 
carnauba and other crops. The prospec- 
tive lessee gauges the stands and offers a 
rental based on the number of trees and 
the prospects of the yield. ‘The morador, as 
a rule, contracts with the proprietor him- 
self for the sale of the wax, the proprietor 
often being a small trader. Naturally, the 
lessee, to obtain maximum returns from his 
contract, attempts to obtain a maximum 

33 Fonas Gurgel. 


34 Confidential sources. 
35 Thomaz Pompeo, op. cit. 
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amount of wax and weight without regard 
to purity of the product or the future yield 
of the trees. Thus the quality of the wax 
and the future yield of the trees are both 
prejudiced. 

The second method of harvesting consists 
simply of the proprietor’s hiring labor or 
contracting moradores to remove the wax 
and to melt it for shipment. 

The third system is a kind of share- 
cropping procedure known in the carnauba 
zones as colheita por parcertia (partnership 
harvest). ‘The proprietor of the land in 
this case permits the moradores to squat 
temporarily on his lands on the condition 
that they assist in the carnauba harvest, 
and he agrees to share the profits with the 
moradores.*® 

As has been seen above, the leaves of the 
carnauba palm normally begin to exude 
wax about August or September. Workers 
remove the leaves by chopping through 
the stems with a kind of curved hatchet- 
like knife (force) attached to a long stick. 
As the leaves fall to the ground they are 
carefully conveyed to a central terrace for 
drying. In anormal year there are two or 
three cuttings per tree and each tree yields 
from eight to twelve leaves per cutting. 
When the dry season is prolonged, as many 
as five cuttings per tree may be made, and 
while production during such an extended 
harvest may increase by twenty-five or 
thirty percent, the trees are apt to tire and, 
if a long drought sets in, the depleted tree, 
after two or three years, may die. ‘Thus 
the benefit which may be obtained from 
one dry season is counteracted by a 
diminution or cessation of yield after two 
or three successive dry winters. For 
efficient year-in, year-out yield not more 
than three cuttings of leaves per tree 
should be made, and a period of eleven to 

36 **Fornal da Lavoura”, September 20, 1925; Pierre 


Denis, op. cit.; Fonas Gurgel; and conversations of the 
writer with carnauba producers and jobbers in Fortaleza. 


thirteen weeks should 
cuttings. 

In cutting the leaves the worker must be 
careful not to remove those that are too 
young—for this would slowly kill the tree— 
and at the same time he must not wait for 
the leaves to attain full maturity, for they 
then bear a relatively small amount of wax. 
The young leaves sprout upright from the 
tree and, as they mature, their own weight 
bends the stems outward and downward. 
Thus, when the leaf reaches the position 
described by the sertanejo as “‘six o’clock’’, 
which corresponds to the setting of the sun, 
no more wax may be expected (see illus- 
tration). 


elapse between 


Preparation of wax 


The leaves, as has been seen, are carried 
to a terrace for drying in the sun. Drying 
takes from three to five days. Special care 
must be taken to see that none of the wax 
as it dries is carried off by the wind. The 
most suitable form of drying terrace con- 
sists of a tiled or cement floor about 10 or 
13 feet square surrounded by an unroofed 
wall perhaps two and a half feet high. 
Thus the leaves are exposed to the vertical 
sun rays, yet are protected from the wind 
by the wall. The wax dust is very light 
and of a flour-like consistency, and is 
easily dispersed by a slight gust. 

From the drying terraces, the leaves are, 
with the greatest care, transported to a 
nearby shed for trenching, threshing, and 
beating. ‘These operations are performed 
by preference at night, when air conditions 
facilitate the settling of the powder. The 
shed, about 13 or 16 feet long and 10 or 
13 feet wide, must be well enough con- 
structed so that no air passes in or out. 

In the shed, with the door closed, three 
workers proceed by three different oper- 
ations, one as violent as the other, to re- 
move the wax. The first operation con- 
sists of trenching the leaves, over tooth-like 
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A PRIMITIVE PRESS FOR EXTRACTING CARNAUBA WAX 


iron blades fixed upright in a heavy block 
of wood. The block is about 6 inches wide 
and contains eight or ten teeth, with sharp 
edges turning away from the worker. He 
slashes the leaf against the teeth, which cut 
through the fiber, and then violently pulls 
it towards himself, thus splitting the ribs 
apart and opening up the webs. After this 
operation another worker seizes the leaf 
and with the stem towards his body and 
his hands on the outer edges he alternately 
rips the leaf apart and opens it to cause the 
wax to loosen. The third movement con- 
sists of beating the leaves in bunches of two 
to four across a kind of wooden sawhorse. 

After the dust has settled, it is swept into 
containers such as small bins or closely 
woven bags preparatory to melting. The 
walls and the roof of the hut are gently and 
persistently brushed to recover as much 
wax as is humanly possible.*’ 

The workers extracting the wax powder, 
if hired, receive 4 milreis to 5 milreis 
($0.23 to $0.28) per thousand leaves, and 


37 Confidential sources and personal observation. 


_melted dry. 


between the three of them they can usually 
handle three to four thousand per day.®* 


Melting 


The melting of the wax has in the past 
generally been performed on the property 
where it has been extracted, but today it is 
not unusual to ship the powdered wax in 
bags to the coast. It is of course under- 
stood that care is taken to keep separate 
the olho, or wax from young yellow leaves 
called by the same name, and the palha, or 
wax from older green leaves. The powder 
of the first is a whitish gray, while that of 
the second is of a deeper grayish yellow 
hue. 

The wax is melted in open iron pots, 
directly over a wood or charcoal fire. In 
the case of the palha, water is added to 
make the arenosa (chalky) wax, while to 
make the gordurosa (waxy), the flour is 
In the case of olho, yielding 
prime yellow qualities, no water is added. 

The wax, when melted, is strained 


383 Confidential source. 
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through cotton or burlap and through the 
remaining fibers of the leaves either by 
hand, in which case the cloth is twisted or 
wrung as a chamois, or under a worm- 
screw block press (see illustration). ‘The 
wax is drained off into little pans or sau- 
cers in the case of olho, or into larger cans, 
such as kerosene or gasoline containers, in 
the case of the palha. If impurities are 
found, the wax may be re-melted and re- 
strained. ‘The palha wax hardens on top 
of the can and the residue with some wax 
settles to the bottom. The block of wax 
on top is withdrawn and broken into 
smaller pieces by hammer. The wax in 
the residue is recovered in part by a fur- 
ther cooking or toasting and straining. 
The use of the beaten leaves for strain- 
ing has as its principal purpose recovery 
of such wax as may have been left on 
WOE, ae 


It is estimated that 1500 to 3000 palhas, 
or 2800 to 3500 olhos, are required to make 
one arroba (33 lbs.) of wax. In Ceara it is 
generally estimated that 3,000 leaves of the 
first cutting and 2,000 leaves of the second 
and third cuttings are needed for one ar- 
roba of wax. Each tree ordinarily yields 
therefore 2.3 to 3.5 oz., and an average of 
2.8 oz., of recoverable wax per cutting. 
This, it is believed, would represent an 
efficiency of not more than sixty percent, 
and methods to salvage an appreciable 
portion of the forty percent which is lost 
have, for many years, occupied the in- 
ventive minds of the Cearenses.*° 


New extraction methods 


Brazilian inventors came out last year 
with several announcements of inventions 
of carnauba wax extractors. In Ceara, a 
portable machine weighing about 370 lbs. 
and extracting, according to the advertise- 


39 Personal observation. 

40 **Fornal da Lavoura”’, Nov. 20, 1925; ‘““A Re- 
publica’, Nov. 23, 1932; ‘‘Diario de Pernambuco’’, Mar. 
9, 1933. Confidential sources. 


ments, the wax from 50,000 leaves in an 
eight-hour day (215 to 330 arrobas of wax 
if the efficiency of the old process is not ex- 
ceeded) has been given much publicity.” 
Another and somewhat heavier machine 
was recently demonstrated in Rio.” The 
machines, it is understood, may be oper- 
ated either by hand or by small motor. It 
would appear that these machines handle 
the dried leaf and that therefore they do 
not solve the principal problem, which is 
the loss of 30 to 40 percent of the wax in 
dust form before it reaches the melting 


pots. 
Production 


‘Today the wax producing states have no 
manufacturing industries utilizing car- 
nauba, unless exception is made of the 
minor home industry of candle-making. 
The shipments out of these states—princi- 
pally Piauhy, Ceara, Rio Grande do Norte 
and Bahia (Pernambuco shipments are 
made up of Ceara wax arriving overland) 
therefore correspond very closely to pro- 
duction, if allowance is made for over- 
lapping and carryover of stocks. Further- 
more, as industries in the south of Brazil 
do not take more than about 20 percent, 
and generally take much less, of the total 
exported abroad, one may add one-sixth 
or one-fifth to export figures in order to 
estimate production.** 

A very decided spurt in production 
occurred during the relatively prosperous 
years of 1936 and 1937. In 1936, produc- 
tion reached 10,676 metric tons (metric 
ton equals 2,205 lbs.), or 36.6 percent 
above the eleven-year average for 1925— 
1935, while in 1937 it is officially estimated 
that output attained nearly 15,000 metric 
tons, or 92.0 percent above that average. 

41°°Q Fistado”’, Aug. 6, 1938, et seq. 

42Q Estado”, Fuly 12 and 15, August 6, 1938, and 
‘*Fornal do Commercio’, Recife, August 18, 71938. 

43 Confidential sources. 


44 [t is felt that this figure will have to be corrected 
downwards by about 20 or 25 percent. 
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Ceara production in 1937 is estimated at 
4,200 to 4,500 metric tons, compared with 
about 4,700 in the preceding year.** ‘The 
malaria epidemics in the valleys of the 
Assi (Rio Grande do Norte) and of the 
Jaguaribe (Ceara) Rivers, important 
carnauba regions, may reduce the 1938 
crop. 


Position of wax in export trade 


It cannot be gainsaid that carnauba 
wax is a minor product in Brazil’s econ- 
omy. It is, however, one of the important 
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products on which stress is placed in the 
diversification policy of the nation and of 
the states concerned. Whereas in the 
five year period 1915-1919 carnauba wax 
exports represented but one percent of the 
value of all Brazilian exports, and in 
1920-24, only one-half of one percent, from 
1925 onward a relative increase of the 
weight of this wax in the export tables has 
been witnessed. For example, carnauba 
accounted for 0.7 percent of exports in 
1925-29, for 0.8 percent in 1930-34, for 
1E2 percent ine! 935 220s percent mS; 
and sleospercentsnml Sie 





A SMALL PART OF ONE AMERICAN COMPANY’S RESERVE OF CARNAUBA WAX 


The wax obtained from the leaves of the carnauba palm in Brazil is imported into the United States in 
large quantities for use by manufacturers of floor wax, electric insulators, photographic films, soap, 
carbon paper, and other products. 
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In the State of Ceara, carnauba wax 
exports account for twenty to thirty per- 
cent of all exports. 

The United States, during the past 
twenty-five or thirty years, at least, has 
always been the principal market for 
carnauba wax. Great Britain is generally 
in second place, but is sometimes replaced 
by Germany. The Netherlands, France 
and Italy are the other leading markets for 
the product. But the United States over- 
shadows these other markets, as it generally 


takes between forty and sixty percent of 
exports of this product. In the nineteen 
years from 1919 to 1937, Brazil shipped to 
the United States 49.7 percent of its wax 
exports in point of volume, and 51.1 per- 
cent in point of value. 

The total exports (8,942 metric tons) of 
carnauba wax in 1937, the peak year 
since 1915, valued at $6,778,000, $439,000 
more than in 1936, when the exports of the 
preceding year rose nearly a third in 
quantity and doubled in value. 


Some Sixteenth Century Histories 


and Historians of America 


A. CURTIS WILGUS, Ph. D. 
Professor of Hispanic American History, The George Washington University 


(Part VII) 1 


THERE were many historians in Southern 
as in Northern Hispanic America who 
dealt with special phases of sixteenth 
century affairs, especially with explora- 
tions and with the natives and their con- 
quest. Among the writers of this nature a 


1 Preceding installments in this series were published in 
the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union for Fuly and 
September 1933, April, May and June 1936, and May 
7938. They discussed, respectively: Peter Martyr, 
Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, and Francisco 
Lopez de Gomara; Bartolomé de las Casas, José de 
Acosta, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, and Pedro Pizarro; 
Bernardino de Sahagtin, Toribio de Benavente, and 
Jeronimo de Mendieta; Garcilasso de la Vega, Pedro de 
Cieza de Leén, and Juan de Betanzos; Alonso de Ojeda, 
Girolamo Benzoni, Reginaldo de Lizdrraga, Juan 
Lopez de Velasco, Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas, 
Juan de Torquemada, and Bernardo de Vargas Ma- 
chuca; and Baltasar de Obregin, Juan Suarez de 
Peralta, Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Diego Duran, 
Agustin Davila Padilla, and Diego de Landa. 


few of interest to modern scholars have 
been selected for special discussion here. 


I 


Some three years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, Pascual de Anda- 
goya was born in the Province of Alava, in 
Spain. Little is known of his early life, 
but in 1514 he reached the Isthmus of 
Panama where he immediately took part 
in the conquest of the region, shortly 
acquiring land and becoming an encomen- 
dero. Soon he married an attendant of 
the wife of the infamous Pedro Arias 
Davila (Pedrarias) and rose to the position 
of regidor in Panama City and then to 
Inspector-General of the Isthmus. But 
hearing stories of the great wealth of the 
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natives to the south, Andagoya fitted out 
an expedition in 1522 and explored south- 
ward along the coast of present-day Colom- 
bia. Arriving near the country called 
‘“Bira’? he marched inland, fighting the 
natives and robbing them of gold and other 
valuables. On this expedition Andagoya 
became crippled with what may have been 
rheumatism, so he returned to Panama 
where he remained for years in poor health. 
There he encountered Francisco Pizarro 
and Diego de Almagro, who were so 
interested in his discoveries that they began 
to plan the conquest of Peru. This gives 
him a historical significance far greater 
than his literary importance. As_ the 
agent of the conquerors, Andagoya became 
wealthy, and in 1538 he was appointed 
adelantado and Governor of Popayan in 
what is now Colombia. Sometime later 
(1544) Andagoya was in Spain, but he 
returned to Peru within two years to 
become councilor for Pedro de la Gasca, 
sent to pacify the country. Andagoya 
remained in this position until his death 
in 1548. 

Eight years before, Andagoya had begun 
his Relacion de sucesos de Pedrarias Davila en 
las provincias de tierra firme to show the char- 
acter of the Governor, the nature and the 
methods of the conquest, and the civiliza- 
tion of the natives. Although he was an 
eyewitness of events, he had a genius for 
inaccuracy and was often a victim of his 
partisanship. As a result his account of 
the Incas is almost worthless, although his 
other facts, colored somewhat by prejudice, 
are more trustworthy. The manuscript 
found its way to Spain, but it remained 
unknown until the 19th century, when 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete discovered 
it in the archives at Sevilla. It was first 
published at Madrid in 1829 in the third 
volume of Navarrete’s Coleccién de los 
viajes y descubrimientos. In 1865 at London 
the Hakluyt Society brought out the first 


English edition, edited by Clements R. 
Markham, as Volume XXXIV (Original 
Series). 

I] 

A writer who came to America at an 
early age and who was destined to be in 
the midst of the conquest of Peru was 
Francisco de Xeres.” Born in Sevilla in 
1504, he went to the Indies at the age of 
15, although his whereabouts and activi- 
ties for some years thereafter are not 
known, except that he returned to Spain 
with a broken leg. In 1529 he joined 
Francisco Pizarro, then in Spain, as his 
secretary, sailing with him in January 1530 
and serving for four yearsin Peru. In 1534 
Xeres arrived in Spain with the king’s 
share of the plunder of the Incas, with 
which he had been sent by the Conqueror. 
Some time before Pizarro had ordered his 
secretary to write the story of the conquest. 
The completed manuscript Xeres took 
with him to Spain where it was immedi- 
ately published at Sevilla in July 1534 
under the title Verdadera relacion de la con- 
quista del Pert. 

As an eyewitness of the conquest the 
author was able to prepare an official 
account in which he showed himself 
intelligent and observant. Several edi- 
tions of the work have been printed in 
various languages. The first complete 
English translation was that edited by 
Clements R. Markham for the Hakluyt 
Society of London, which was printed in 
1872 as Volume XLVII (Original Series), 
under the title A true account of the Province 
of Cuzco, called New Castille, conquered by 
Francisco Pizarro, captain to His Majesty the 
Emperor, our Master. 

Like many another important writer of 


2 Variously spelled Jerez and Xerez.—Eviror. 

3 As pointed out in an edition of Xeres’ work pre- 
pared by Antonio R. Rodriguez Monino and published 
in Badajoz in 1929, the poem addressed to the Emperor 
that accompanied the narrative offers internal evidence 
that the date of Xeres’ birth was 1499.—EnpiTor. 
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the 16th century Xeres disappeared into 
the mists of history, and the remainder of 
his life after the appearance of his book is a 
complete blank. 


EL 


Born in the year that America was dis- 
covered, Agustin de Zarate received a 
good education and early became an offi- 
cial of Charles V of Spain. For 15 years 
he served in the capacity of Secretary to 
the Royal Council of Castile. In 1543 the 
king sent him to Peru with the first viceroy, 
Blasco Nifiez Vela, to take charge of the 
accounts of the viceroyalty. Reaching 
Peru early in 1544 he discovered that the 
civil war then in progress among the con- 
querors furnished admirable material for a 
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history, and he began meticulously to take 
notes. But he was unable to keep out of 
the conflict, for when he was sent to order 
Gonzalo Pizarro to disband his army, that 
officer seized him and placed him in pris- 
on for a short time. Later Zarate, as a 
member of the audiencia, signed a decree 
making Gonzalo Pizarro governor of Peru. 
During the disorders of this period Zarate 
was wounded several times and became 
lame in both legs and shoulders. But 
despite these infirmities he continued to 
take notes of what happened, not daring, 
however, to write them up in final form 
in America. 

In 1545+* Zarate returned to Spain, 
where the Emperor was so pleased with his 
activities in Peru that he rewarded him by 
placing him in charge of the finances of 
Flanders. Meanwhile he began to piece 
together his notes, adding information 
about facts concerning the natives, the 
conquest, and the early occupation of the 
region prior to his arrival in Peru. His 
literary activity resulted in a manuscript 
entitled Historia del descubrimiento y con- 
quista de la provincia del Pert, which was 
published at Antwerp in 1555 and dedi- 
cated to Prince Philip, who had read the 
work and ordered it printed. The first 
edition in Spain was published at Sevilla 
in 1577. An English translation—the first 
was in 1581 *—was published in A general 
history and collection of voyages (Edinburgh, 
1824) edited by Robert Kerr. According 
to Philip Ainsworth Means there exists no 
good modern edition of the work in any 
language. 

To supplement his own observations, 
Zarate relied upon the accounts of eye- 
witnesses, and though his style is somewhat 
uninteresting and he shows some prejudice, 


4 About 1551, says D. B. Thomas in his introduction to a 
reprint of Nicholas’ translation of 1581—Agustin de 
Karate: ““A History of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Perw? (London, the Penguin Press, 1933).—EpITOR 

5 Reprinted in 1933. See above.-—Epiror. 
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he assembled a mass of material indispen- 
sable to the historian of the civil wars in 
Peru. Zarate lived to see only one edition 
of his work printed, for he died in 1560. 
A royal cedula of that year gave him 
laudatory mention. 


IV 


A great navigator who turned historian 
was Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. He 
was born at Alcala, Spain, in 1532. At 18 
he entered the Spanish Army and fought in 
the European wars from 1550 to 1555. 
Leaving the service in the latter year he 
went first to Mexico and then to Peru, 
where he appeared in 1557. Becoming 
immediately interested in the antiquities 
of the region, he sailed along the coast and 
marched overland looking for Inca re- 
mains. He was a friend of the viceroy, the 
Conde de Nieve, and may have held office 
at the viceregal court. But the viceroy 
died in 1564 and shortly thereafter 
Sarmiento was cited by the Inquisition for 
reputedly saying that he could make an 
ink which would make a woman, when 
written to, fall in love with the writer. 
In spite of his defense, he was sentenced to 
hear mass, stripped, holding a lighted 
candle in his hand, and to be perpetually 
banished from the country. Until he 
should leave he was to be imprisoned, 
allowed no books, and forced to fast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and required to 
read seven penitential psalms. From this 
sentence he appealed to the Pope, who 
revoked the order of banishment and 
allowed him to live in Cuzco and elsewhere 
in Peru until 1567. 

Sarmiento, who was of an inquisitive 
and imaginative nature, strongly religious, 
somewhat superstitious, and interested in 
mathematics, collected much information 
about the Inca religion and culture. 
When he learned of certain islands in the 
Pacific which the Incas had discovered he 


secured permission to search for them. 
The result was an expedition lasting from 
November 1567 to September 1569, in the 
course of which the Solomon Islands were 
found. 

After Sarmiento returned to Peru the 
new viceroy, Don Francisco de Toledo, 
sent him on an expedition to capture the 
Inca chief Tupac Amaru I. He was also 
commanded to prepare a map of Peru 
and to compile a history of the natives 
for the king showing that the Incas had 
usurped the country from their prede- 
cessors and should be punished. In 1572 
the viceroy sent the map and the history 
to Spain. 

This work was entitled the Segunda Parte 
de la historia general llamada yndica 
and covered the period from 565 to 1533. 
The first part, never written, was to have 
dealt with the geography of Peru, while 
the third part, likewise never prepared, 
was to have treated the Spanish conquest. 
The original manuscript was lost to view 
until the late nineteenth century, when 
it was discovered in the library at the 
University of Gottingen. Only two edi- 
tions of this work have appeared. ‘The 
first, with the title Geschichte des Inkareiches, 
a German introduction, and the text in 
Spanish was published in Spanish at Ber- 
lin in 1906. The next year the Hakluyt 
Society published in London, as Volume 
XXII (Second Series) of the Hakluyt 
Society publications, an English transla- 
tion by Clements R. Markham entitled 
Fistory of the Incas. 

In 1573 Sarmiento was again condemned 
by the Inquisition for owning two astro- 
nomical rings and sentenced to banishment. 
Again Toledo intervened. In 1574 our 
author was ordered banished by the In- 
quisition for practicing palmistry, but 
the viceroy prevented the execution of 
this sentence. 

In 1579 Francis Drake appeared at 
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Callao and Sarmiento was ordered to 
chase him away. He followed Drake to 
Panama and was then sent to fortify the 
Straits of Magellan to prevent Drake’s 
return to the Atlantic. The result of this 
attempt was a report written to the Spanish 
king, first published in Spanish in Madrid 
in 1768, which Clements R. Markham 
translated for the Hakluyt Society (London 
1895) as Volume XCI (First Series) under 
the title Narratives of the noyages of Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. 

After numerous other adventures in 
Brazil, England, Spain, Mexico, and the 
Philippines Sarmiento died, probably at 
Manila, about 1609. 

As a writer Sarmiento was a victim of 
his prejudices, although in scientific mat- 
ters he seems to have been very pains- 
taking. He was given to flattery, and 
often wrote for a purpose. Hence he 
was often unjust and inaccurate, and he 
frequently prostituted history for political 
purposes. 

V 

The conquest of Tierra Firme, together 
with Darien and parts of the Caribbean 
colonies, was told in verse by the Spanish 
poet, adventurer, and historian, Juan 
Castellanos. This author was born in 
the province of Sevilla, Spain, and was 
baptized on March 9, 1522. Like many 
other men of his age he went to America 
te seek his fortune. He resided chiefly in 
Nueva Granada (now Colombia) in Tierra 
Firme. For some time he served as a 
soldier, but he kept notes about men and 
their deeds, which he converted into 
verse, believing that he could more force- 
fully tell his story in this medium. In 
time he became wealthy, but his con- 
science often troubled him because he 
felt that his riches had been gained at the 
expense of the Indians. In consequence, to 
atone somewhat for his past life, he entered 








PORTRAIT OF ERCILLA 
Published in the 1578 edition of ‘‘La Araucana.”’ 


the clergy and finally became priest at 
Tunja. 

It was here that he composed his epic 
poem of some 150,000 lines entitled 
Elegias de varones ilustres de Indias. ‘The 
work was written in four parts, the first 
of which was published at Madrid in 
1589. Parts two and three, together with 
part one, appeared first at Madrid in 
1847, while part four was published at 
Madrid in 1886 in two volumes under the 
title Historza del nuevo reino de Granada. 
The period covered by the whole poem 
is from the coming of Columbus to 1592. 
The work consists of eulogies, elegies, 
biographies, and history. Like some of 
his contemporaries he was over-enthusi- 
astic and gullible, but he wrote clearly 
and interestingly, and while he may not be 
classed as a great historian his work today 


has great interest and some value. Caste- 
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llanos died in 1607, according to the 
Notaria de Tunja, Libro Protocolo de 
1607. 
VI 

Another poet-historian of the conquest 
was Alonso de Ercilla y Zuniga, born at 
Madrid August 7, 1533. Of noble birth 
and good education he was a page to 
Prince Philip, with whom he journeyed 
about Europe from 1544 to 1551 and with 
whom he went to England when that 
prince married Queen Mary in 1554. 
There Ercilla heard of uprisings in Peru 
and of the death of Valdivia at the hands 
of the Araucanian Indians in Chile, and he 
decided to go to the Indies. The opportu- 
nity presented itself in 1555, when he ac- 
companied Viceroy Andrés Hurtado de 
Mendoza to Peru, arriving there in the 
middle of the next year. Hardly had he 
landed than he went on an expedition to 
Chile to put down the Araucanian Indians. 
The force was led by the viceroy’s son, 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, then twenty- 
one years of age, who had been appointed 
governor of Chile. Ercilla recorded in 
verse his experiences: his desperate fighting 
in seven battles, his adventures with the 
natives, his sentence to death and later re- 
prieve, and his search for the infamous 
Lope de Aguirre. 

The result was the epic poem La Araucana. 


It is divided into three parts. The first 
portion was published at Madrid in 1569, 
while the second part, together with the 
first, was printed at the same place in 1578. 
The third part appeared with the two pre- 
ceding sections in 1589 at Madrid. The 
work was continued in two more parts by 
Diego de Santisteban Osorio, but its his- 
torical importance diminished with the 
additions. The work has never been com- 
pletely translated into English, but at New 
York in 1808 William Hayley and H. Boyd 
published a very small portion. 

Ercilla’s work constitutes a valuable his- 
torical account, despite the fact that he 
wanders from the main theme occasionally, 
for he took great pride in making it as ac- 
curate as possible. In some respects it is 
better history than poetry. In any case it 
should be read by all students of the early 
Chilean conquest. 

Sick and weary after his harrowing ex- 
periences in America, Ercilla returned to 
Spain in 1563 shortly before his thirtieth 
birthday. From there he visited various 
parts of Europe, and in 1570 he married. 
In 1576 he was appointed gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to the Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. In 1577 he returned to 
Spain, seeking assistance from his former 
friend Philip II. Little is known of his 
later life; he died at Madrid in 1594. 





FLORA OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


In November 1938 the National Museum 
in Washington exhibited a collection of 
water colors of the flora of Panama by 
Marie Louise Evans, who has for many 
years lived in the Canal Zone. Her in- 
terest in this subject was aroused by her 
expeditions into the interior of the coun- 
try with her husband, a noted authority 
on the woods of the tropics. United 
States museums and garden clubs alike 
have shown these pictures, the former for 
their scientific accuracy and the latter for 
exotic interest and charm; both have rec- 
ognized the artist’s skill and sensitiveness 
of feeling. Above: The akee, named 
Blighia sapida in honor of Captain Bligh of 
the Bounty, is a tree whose orange-red 
fruits are highly esteemed. Left: The 
purplish fruit of the chila, a vine belonging 
to the gourd family, is eaten as a vege- 
table, raw as a salad when green, or as a 
sweet when ripe. 


FLORA OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Mrs. Evans has depicted practically every 
known species of the flora of Panama. 
Prominent among them are the gorgeous 
flowering trees with yellow, lavender, 
scarlet, or white flowers. ‘‘Many of the 
flowers that Mrs. Evans has painted are 
flame-colored,”’ said Leila Mechlin in the 
Washington Star, “and in the midst of 
heavy green foliage they are gorgeous 
indeed. Others are equally extreme in 
delicacy of texture and tint; for example, 
lavender shading into white and so fragile 
that it would seen as though a breath 
would shatter them, and yet they are 
brought forth by nature in great abun- 
dance, in multiple clusters rather than in 
single blossoms.”? Right: Glorzosa roths- 
childiana, a member of the lily family. 
Below: Night-blooming cereus, which in 
Panama is a climber, and sometimes has 
as many as 400 blooms on one clump. 
The fruit is magenta-colored and edible. 





























Pan American Union NOTES 


Fighth International 
American States 


Conference of 


An account of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States, held in 
Lima from December 9 to 27, 1938, will 
appear in an early edition of the BULLETIN. 


Motion pictures of Mexico and 
Guatemala 


At the invitation of His Excellency Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington, an audience as- 
sembled in the Hall of the Americas of the 
Pan American Union in November to see 
colored motion pictures of Mexico taken 
by Mr. Ralph E. Gray. The pictures are 
not only of exceptional artistic merit but 
also of great value as documents of Mexi- 
can folklore, since Mr. Gray has penetrated 
many little-known districts of Mexico and 
photographed Indian fiestas and dances. 
A few days after this exhibition the Inter- 
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national Association of Amateur Motion 
Picture Photographers awarded first prize 
to one of Mr. Gray’s films in a competition 
in which there were entries from thirty-two 
countries. 

A showing of additional films on Mexico 
and some on Guatemala was held on De- 
cember 16 at the invitation of His Excel- 
lency Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister of 
Guatemala, and Sr. Luis Quintanilla, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico. 

It was three years ago that Mr. Gray, 
having gone to Mexico for reasons of health, 
took up motion picture photography as a 
pastime. He traveled widely in that 
country, later exhibiting his films in the 
United States at his own expense, solely 
for the purpose of making Mexico better 
known to its northern neighbor. After a 
trip to Guatemala, whose fascination con- 
quered him completely, Mr. Gray has 
decided to extend his travels to all Latin 


America. The Guatemalan films also 
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deal largely with Indians and their pic- 
turesque costumes and customs. 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 
Election of officers 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union held its first regular meeting of the 
year 1938-39 on Wednesday, November 2. 
The Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
of the United States, was reelected chair- 
man of the Board, and Sr. José Richling, 
Minister of Uruguay in the United States, 
vice chairman, in compliance with the 
custom of the Board of electing to the latter 
office the member of longest standing who 
has not already held the position. 


Uniformity of foreign exchange 
legislation 


The Governing Board passed a report by 
the Committee of Experts on Uniformity 
of Foreign Exchange Legislation, in which 
it was suggested that the Board submit 
to the Eighth International Conference 
of American States two draft resolutions, 
approved at the same time. 


Resolutions of condolence 


At the same meeting the Board passed 
unanimously two resolutions of condolence. 
The first, presented by the Chairman, was 
on the death of Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, 
former Minister of Venezuela in the 
United States and member of the Govern- 
ing Board, and the second,’ presented by 


1 For the text of this resolution, see the December 1938 
zssue of the BULLETIN. 


the Minister of Uruguay, was on the death 
of Dr. John Barrett, former Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 

The resolution concerning Dr. Grisanti 
was as follows: 


WuereAs, The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of His 
Excellency, Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, former 
Minister of Venezuela to Washington and repre- 
sentative of Venezuela on the Governing Board; 
and 

WueErEAS, During his service as a member of the 
Board Dr. Grisanti showed constant interest in 
and made important contributions to the work 
of the Union, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To place on the minutes of this meeting its 
profound regret at the death of His Excellency, 
Sefior Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti. 

2. To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of Venezuela 
and to the family of the deceased. 


Centenary of the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and Flistory 


The Governing Board also passed the fol- 
lowing resolution on the recent completion 
of its first century by this noted institution: 


WHEREAS, October 21st marked the hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Brazilian His- 
torical and Geographical Institute; and 

WuereEas, During the century of its existence 
the Institute has made important contributions in 
all branches of history and geography, 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 


RESOLVES: 

To extend most cordial congratulations to the 
Brazilian Historical and Geographical Institute on 
the occasion of the first centenary of its foundation. 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


President Vargas’ report to the 
Brazilian Nation 


On November 10th, 1938, O Estado Novo, 
or New Regime established through funda- 
mental changes in the Brazilian constitu- 
tion, celebrated its first anniversary,’ and 
it was, appropriately, the occasion for a 
general report by President Getulio Vargas 
on the administrative activities of the 
year. The report, which was given out at 
an unusually large press conference held 
the day before in the same hall of beau- 
tiful Cattete Palace where Emperor Dom 
Pedro used to receive his Ministers, ex- 
pounded also the policies to be pursued 
by the Government in the coming years. 
Like the presidential messages to Congress, 
delivered in the past, it dealt with vital 
questions in the social and economic fields 
as well as in the field of international 
relations. 

With regard to reports emanating from 
various sources relative to a vast economic 
plan to be undertaken by the Government, 
President Vargas said that for several 
months he had been in consultation with 
his advisers, formulating the necessary 
bases for a working program, subject to 
available resources, to begin in 1939. 
Such a program, which would cover a 
minimum period of five years, is justified 
by the need cf coordination and conti- 
nuity in all administrative activity, accord- 
ing to the President, who added that lack 
of continuity would not only cause waste, 
but also disturbances of far-reaching 
consequences in the national life. 

Special attention has been given all 
factors looking toward a balanced econ- 


1 See BULLETIN of March, 1938, p. 187. 
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omy, seeking to satisfy the needs of all 
producing classes. In this connection, the 
country is faced with an anomalous situa- 
tion, for while her domestic market has 
expanded considerably—adding to the 
economic resistance of the nation—and 
her exports are greater and more varied, 
there has been a difference of approx- 
imately ten dollars between each ton sold 
and each ton purchased, causing a deficit 
in her trade balance. ‘Thus it 1s easy to 
understand, according to the President, 
why the Government should encourage 
the development of all mineral resources 
for the export market, inasmuch as they 
would furnish valuable factors for balanc- 
ing foreign trade. Expansion of domestic 
industries would mean, furthermore, 
higher living standards for the people. 
Sits unsentyetnenretore  momchanacmcne 
traditional policy of the country, based 
mainly on agriculture, and to make an 
effort to develop all available sources of 
wealth.” 

In the matter of foreign financial com- 
mitments, President Vargas stated that 
prevailing circumstances called for con- 
tinued suspension of service on the foreign 
debt, particularly because of the close 
relationship between the prices 
manded abroad by Brazilian products— 
chiefly coffee—and the foreign exchange 
available in the Brazilian market. He 
explained that the foreign exchange avail- 
able was scarcely sufficient to meet urgent 
current needs, but that ‘“‘the Government 
stands ready, nevertheless, to examine 
jointly with the interested parties any prac- 
tical proposal which may benefit its 
creditors while safeguarding our national 
economy.” 


com- 
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Reviewing the situation in the coffee 
industry, the President called attention to 
the satisfactory results of the latest control 
regulations which brought about a radical 
change and made necessary certain col- 
lateral measures which are being taken as 
circumstances require them. Conditions 
revealed by statistics at the close of 1937, 
he pointed out, called for prompt action 
in order to check the progressive contrac- 
tion of exports. In February of that year 
coffee exports amounted to only 921,947 
bags; and, with the situation unchanged 
in subsequent months, the agricultural 
year closed in June with a decline of 
2,313,661 bags in coffee exports, which 
that year totalled 13,257,881 as against 
ISS / 154, logs wa IIIS, Wile were 
exception of 1932-33, when the port of 
Santos was closed for three months, condi- 
tions in the export trade had not been so 
critical since 1926-27. ‘The record low 
was registered in the month of June, 1937, 
when only 735,595 bags were sold abroad. 
iliinisoumsatcl the presidents mamaden nt 
necessary to abandon the price-fixing 
policy, reduce tax burdens and promote, 
by all possible means, an increase in our 
exports.” During the first 10 months of 
1937, he added, Brazil exported 9,800,000 
bags of coffee; but, under the relief meas- 
ures taken, exports for the same period in 
1938 reached the high figure of 14,500,000 
bags, an increase of over 48 per cent. 

Future plans in the coffee situation tend 
to meet adequately any competition in the 
world markets; to permit the free flow of 
production so as to preclude a surplus in 
the coming crop; and to obtain better 
prices in the domestic market. “‘It is a 
matter,” says President Vargas, “‘of a well 
directed propaganda campaign in those 
countries where our product is already 
known, in an endeavor to boost our sales; 
of seeking direct trade relations with those 
that receive our commodities through 


others, and of obtaining reasonable tariffs 
from countries which levy heavy duties on 
our commodities.” It is not Brazil’s 
intention to engage in tariff wars, he 
added, “but we must insist upon fair 
treatment for our products.” ‘Then he 
warned: ‘“‘We try to maintain good rela- 
tions with civilized peoples without pref- 
erences or ideological or political grounds; 

but if we are forced to adopt a 
policy of strict reciprocity—to buy from 
those who buy from us—it will not be 
our fault.” 

The President defended wholeheartedly 
the creation of the Central Bank, stating 
that ‘‘no foreign bank operating in Brazil 
will be interested in protecting an indus- 
try which would compete with similar 
industries of its country of origin,’ and 
that, consequently, the Government is 
now studying the means of effecting the 
nationalization of banks decreed by the 
Constitution, as well as the nationalization 
of insurance against all risks. He denied, 
however, that Brazil desired to hamper 
foreign capital, adding that “we are 
exclusively interested in capital which will 
enrich not only its owners but also our 
national economy. Capital whose reve- 
nues emigrate 1s a passive, and at times a 
negative, factor in the march of national 
progress.” 

The report dealt at length with other 
important matters. The acquisition of 
gold continues with regularity and, on 
November 5, 1938 there were 29,134,074,- 
646 grams of that metal in the nation’s 
vaults. Immigration, like foreign capital, 
is welcomed by Brazil, but the immigrant 
must be a contributor to progress and not 
a factor promoting disorder and disinte- 
gration. In the very same manner that 
“we seek to destroy regionalistic excesses 
and seditious partisanship among our 
nationals”, said the President, ‘“‘with much 
more justification we must protect our- 
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selves against the infiltration of elements 
that, once in our midst, may turn out to be 
sources of ideological or racial dissension.” 
In the matter of land colonization, it was 
deplored that no definite and firm policy 
has been followed so far, but prompt action 
is promised in this connection. In fact, a 
Colonization and Immigration Council is 
already in operation, its aim being to 
conduct a rational exploration of fertile 
lands in the central and western regions 
of the country, in order to establish in them 
new centers of population. Domestic 
industries have received much needed aid. 
An appreciable improvement in planting, 
cultivation and selection methods has 
increased Brazilian cotton exports—220,- 
000,000 pounds were shipped in the first 8 
months of 1938—and the outlook for the 
future is even more promising. On the 
other hand, efforts are being made to limit 
the importation of raw materials, while 
encouraging the purchase of manufactur- 
ing machtpery which would help the 
country’s basic industries. ‘‘Not that we 
desire to create obstacles to world com- 
merce, nor to establish an economic au- 
tarchy,” says the report, “but we must 
avoid the danger of becoming merely a 
producer of raw materials. Every agricul- 
tural country sells its products cheap and 
pays high prices for what it consumes.” 
Interesting paragraphs were devoted to 
exploration for, and exploitation of, min- 
eral deposits; problems relative to the 
production of coal; legislation for the pro- 
tection of water power and petroleum 
resources, pointing in the latter case to the 
good work being done by the National 
Petroleum Council and, in general, to the 
recent petroleum legislation which seems 
to preclude any possibility of Brazil be- 
coming the battlefield of world trusts 
fighting over reserves and markets; admin- 
istrative organization; irrigation in the 
drought-ridden states of the Northwest, 


particularly Parahyba, Rio Grande do 
Norte and Ceara; and rational develop- 
ment of the lowlands close to Rio de 
Janeiro, by establishing agricultural colo- 
nies there as a means of lowering the cost of 
living in the capital. The Government, 
said President Vargas, would put an end 
to the activities of the so-called grilezros, 
who exploit in a disorderly fashion land 
they falsely claim to own, destroying 
forests and selling the denuded tracts for 
cattle-raising, without any regard for the 
nation’s interests. Appropriate legisla- 
tion is now under study to remedy this 
situation. 

The present administration, according 
to the President’s report, is particularly 
active in matters of social welfare, follow- 
ing in the main the program initiated in 
the year 1930. All social classes have 
benefited by the measures adopted, with 
the possible exception of the farmer, whose 
plight is now the object of earnest consider- 
ation. ‘These measures have included aid 
to the old and disabled, and pensions to 
widows and orphans. Current plans call 
for more and better housing facilities for 
workers; improved working conditions in 
shops and factories; increased activity 
in the campaign against malnutrition, 
including the establishment, in industrial 
centers, of clean and comfortable restau- 
rants where workers may obtain a healthful 
meal at low cost; the decrease of prices of 
articles of prime necessity; continued 
development of the popular savings system, 
encouraging thrift among the laboring 
classes; action to reduce costs of loading 
and unloading commodities intended for 
export, by providing for direct dealing 
between shippers and longshoremen, and 
eliminating the middlemen who are respon- 
sible for the excessive rates which hamper 
the free flow of domestic products to 
foreign markets; and several other meas- 
ures of like importance. 
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Turning his attention other fields, the 
President mentioned the steps taken to 
codify the national laws, a commission of 
prominent jurists and professors having 
been entrusted with the task of revising 
and modernizing existing codes. The 
Penal Code, the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, and the Code of Civil and Com- 
mercial Procedure have been completed 
and await only a final revision and scrutiny 
by recognized legal experts, before they 
are put into force. The Civil Code is 
undergoing revision at present, and the 
ground work is being done for the eventual 
drafting of a Brazilian Commercial Code. 

Public education, the President asserted, 
will be among the questions to be taken 
up at a proposed Conference of National 
Interventors, with a view to obtaining a 
better coordination than is possible at 
present. ‘‘We should initiate now,” he 
said, “a program truly adapted to the 
peculiarities of each region, taking the 
population of children of school age as 
the basis for the distribution of budgeted 
funds; the unification of all educational 
methods, reforming them along purely 
nationalistic lines; and a complete coordi- 
nation of effort among the national, state 
and municipal governments to’ make 
attendance in primary schools compulsory 
in fact, and not merely in theory.” 

The welfare of future generations, the 
President continued, demands that special 
protection be accorded to both the child 
and the mother; and that a scientific effort 


be made to improve the human race in - 


the various centers of population. There 
is a project, now under consideration, to 
create a Children’s Bureau that would 
centralize all activities in this field. 

The President’s report closed with a 
brief statement on international relations, 
in which he expressed the satisfaction of the 
people and Government of Brazil at ‘‘the 
reinforcement and ratification of the prin- 


ciples of international law in this hemis- 
phere.” He mentioned the final settle- 
ment of the Chaco controversy as ‘“‘a clear 
and eloquent example of the spirit of 
political understanding and utmost solidar- 
ity’ which prevails among the American 
nations; a condition which renders more 
stable and secure her friendly relations 
with the other republics, and particularly 
with her neighbors. ‘““The treaty with 
Bolivia, now in effect,”’ he said, ‘“‘opens to 
that sister nation the petroleum market of 
Brazil, while the extension of our railway 
transportations system to that same Re- 
public and to Paraguay enhances the facil- 
ities for commercial interchange.” The 
beneficial results of a trade mission sent 
recently to Venezuela are already in evi- 
dence. On the other hand, visits made by 
the Minister of Foreign Relations of Chile 
and by an Argentine military commission; 
the proposed meeting of the Finance Min- 
isters of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, to 
negotiate a customs pact and to consider 
other trade questions; and the recent Para- 
guayan decree relative to the teaching of 
Portuguese in the public schools of that 
Republic, constitute, according to Presi- 
dent Vargas, “important landmarks in the 
ever-improving relations between the peo- 
ples of this hemisphere.” —F. J. H. 


The United States plans cooperation 
with the other American Republics 


In accordance with President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion, an Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee was established last May to exam- 
ine the subject of cooperation with the 
other American republics, and to draft for 
his consideration a concrete program de- 
signed to render closer and more effective 
the relationship between the government 
and people of the United States and its 
neighbors in the twenty republics to the 
south. The Committee, which met from 
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May to November of this year, was com- 
posed of representatives of thirteen depart- 
ments and agencies, namely, the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor, the Library 
of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
the United States Maritime Commission, 
the Export-Import Bank, the National 
Emergency Council, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

The field of cooperation with respect to 
each agency was thoroughly explored. As 
a result of its extensive studies the Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that there is a wide 
range of activity in which the Government 
of the United States is in a position to co- 
operate with the other American republics 
for their mutual advantage. The Com- 
mittee first surveyed the many ways in 
which the various departments and agen- 
cies of this Government are now cooperat- 
ing with the governments of the other 
American countries. he Committee was 
gratified to find that much is already being 
done. Nearly every agency represented is 
already engaged in carrying on activities, 
frequently on a ccoperative basis, of direct 
interest to all the American nations. 

The Committee next gave consideration 
as to how each agency might appropriately 
enhance the nature and measure of its 
cooperation. ‘This involved the sifting of 
a very large amount of material and its 
evaluation in terms of reciprocal interest 
abroad—in other words, a determination 
of whether or not a given project afforded 
a practical basis for genuine cooperative 
effort. Following a careful examination 
of more than one hundred suggestions 
submitted, and leaving aside several for 
further study by the agencies concerned, 
the Committee made a selection of those 
which it considered the most important, 
urgent and worthwhile, and these were 
embodied in a detailed program. ‘This 


program gives a brief description of each 
of the projects endorsed, together with an 
estimate of cost, totaling almost $1,000,000, 
for which appropriations will be sought in 
the next session of Congress. For some of 
the 74 different proposals no additional 
funds are needed, and some are in fact 
already in operation under the present 
budget. 

The Committee has approved projects 
from every agency represented, and con- 
sidering that thirteen departments and 
agencies participated in the work, it is at 
once apparent that a very broad segment 
of governmental activity has been covered. 
There are projects for studies, investiga- 
tions and enterprises to be carried out in 
such of the American republics as are 
desirous of engaging in them. There are 
other projects to be carried on coopera- 
tively within the United States. There 
are still other projects for extending the 
educational, scientific and technical facili- 
ties of the several agencies. 

The areas of direct intergovernmental 
cooperation will include those of public 
health, public administration, cooperation 
in economic, commercial and fiscal mat- 
ters, labor, agriculture, communications, 
et cetera. 

In the field of direct intergovernmental 
cooperation, it is evident that a wide use 
will be sought of Act No. 545, 75th Con- 
gress, which was signed by the President 
last June. This Act authorizes the loan 
to foreign governments, at their request, 
of the services of civilian officials and 
technical experts of this Government. 
Thereunder, expert assistance in immigra- 
tion matters is already ‘being extended in 
one of the American republics, and an 
agricultural survey is being conducted by 
an official of the Department of Agri- 
culture in another. Numerous additional 
requests are under consideration, and there 
have been many informal inquiries which 
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may shortly result in formal requests. 
In the opinion of the Committee, this Act 
may well become a cornerstone on which 
many future cooperative efforts of a 
practical nature will be based. 

As a corollary to the foregoing coopera- 
tion, the Committee invited attention to 
the offer of service training for accredited 
foreign officials in various of the bureaus 
and agencies of this Government, such as 
certain of the branches of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior and Com- 
merce, and the Library of Congress. 

Taking cognizance of the increasing im- 
portance of cultural relationships, the 
Congress last June provided for the estab- 
lishment in the Department of State of the 
Division of Cultural Relations. The Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations will handle mat- 
ters pertaining to inter-American treaties 
and conventions in that field, exchanges of 
students and professors, library fellow- 
ships, et cetera. This office is already func- 
tioning, as is the newly established Division 
of International Communications, through 
which the relations of this Government 
with foreign governments relative to the 
important international aspects of ship- 
ping, aviation, radio, and other means of 
communication will be centralized. 

The Committee believes that it would be 
desirable to make available to the other 
American republics in Spanish, Portuguese 
and French translations certain of the 
publications of this Government, especially 
those relating to public health, educa- 
tional, scientific and technical matters, 
commerce, conservation, et cetera, and it 
is accordingly recommending that a cen- 
tral Translating Office for this purpose be 
established in the Department of State. 

The Committee believes it desirable to 
indicate that its discussions were based on 
the premise that the republics of the New 
World have the same aspirations; that the 
welfare of the community of American na- 
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tions demands their increasingly close and 
friendly association, and that through a 
program of practical, reciprocal coopera- 
tion the fulfillment of our common Ameri- 
can ideals can be brought appreciably 
closer to achievement. 

If this premise is correct, and the Com- 
mittee is profoundly convinced that it is, 
then the program outlined in detail is 
merely a point of departure in the direc- 
tion of an increasingly vigorous and affirm- 
ative relationship between the republics 
of this hemisphere,—a relationship founded 
on voluntary cooperation among partners 
living as friendly neighbors in an American 
world. 

The report was signed by Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, and Chairman 
of the Committee; Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture; Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce; Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor; Wayne C. Taylor, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; and 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
and was presented to the President on 
November 10, 1938. 


Trujillo Peace Prize established in 
the Dominican Republic 


The Trujillo peace prize of 50,000 pesos 
was established in the Dominican Repub- 
lic by a law signed by President Peynado 
on October 5, 1938. It will be awarded 
annually to “individuals, societies, asso- 
ciations, or organizations that have most 
notably worked for the reestablishment or 
strengthening of peace between nations or 
for the spread or development or positive 
consecration of the principles or doctrines 
on which such peace is based.” In addi- 
tion to the money, individuals will receive 
a gold medal and a diploma, while or- 
ganizations will be given a bronze plaque 
and a diploma. 
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The recipient of the peace prize will be 
announced on July 15, and the award will 
be made on October 24, the birthday of 
ex-President Trujillo, for whom the prize 
was named. 

The national budget will contain an 
appropriation sufficient to cover the 
amount of the prize and the cost of striking 
the medal or plaque, making the diploma, 
and any other expenses connected with 
the award. 

The Trujillo Peace Prize Committee was 
announced on October 21, as follows: Gen. 
Rafael L. Trujillo Molina, chairman; Dr. 
Manuel Troncoso de la Concha; the Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, ex officio; Sr. Virgilio 
Diaz Ord6éfiiez; and Sr. Julio Ortega Frier. 


Regulation of employment 
agencies in Peru 


To keep in close contact with employ- 
ment agencies, and to guarantee the main- 
tenance of good faith and justice between 
all parties concerned, the government of 
Peru issued a decree on September 2, 1938, 
regulating such agencies. 

All employment agencies or exchanges, 
whether free or fee-charging, independent 
or affiliated with business enterprises, 
unions, cooperative societies or other or- 
ganizations, must be duly authorized by 
and registered with the Bureau of Social 
Welfare. For each agency, the Bureau of 
Social Welfare must carry information 
embracing the amount of capital invested, 
work undertaken, persons in control, and 
rates of fees and commissions. Before per- 
mission to establish an agency or exchange 
may be granted, information regarding the 
character and standing of the persons 
soliciting the permit must be requested 
from the local authorities of the district 
involved. 

For failure to abide by the regulations 
prescribed by the decree, the agencies will 


be subject to fine, temporary suspension, or 
closure. If agencies are established in pro- 
hibited localities; if they fail to display the 
authorized permit; if they deceive an 
applicant or worker, or take commissions 
in advance, they will be held liable to the 
above penalties. Likewise, each agency 
will be held accountable for the accuracy 
of the information recorded in its books. 


Advertising restrictions in Cuba 


By a decree dated November 4, 1938, the 
Cuban Congress declared unlawful the 
display of advertising matter at or in the 
following places: road intersections, rail- 
road crossings, highway curves, historical 
sites, a zone 164 feet on either side of every 
road, and places of tourist interest. 

Individuals contemplating setting up ad- 
vertising matter near any road or public 
highway must present their plans to the 
Public Works Department. This organi- 
zation will discuss these projects with the 
Cuban National Tourist Corporation be- 
fore granting or refusing permission. 

If advertisements not in conformity with 
the regulations set down by this decree 
have not been removed within thirty days, 
the National Tourist Corporation is au- 
thorized to remove them at the expense of 
the owners. Any infringement of this 
decree will subject the violator to a fine of 
from 10 to 50 pesos. 


National Tourist Bureau in 


Paraguay 


In an endeavor to develop tourist travel 
in Paraguay, President Paiva issued a de- 
cree on September 27, 1938, creating the 
National Tourist Bureau under the Minis- 
try of Foreign Relations. The Director 
General of the Bureau is Dr. Eduardo Pena, 
a prominent member of the Paraguayan 
Tourist Club. 
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In addition to promoting the construc- 
tion of new hotels and highways, and the 
lowering of transportation rates, the Bureau 
will seek the cooperation of foreign travel 
agencies to increase transportation facilities. 


Argentine Federation of University 
Women 


The Argentine Federation was recog- 
nized as a branch of the International 
Federation of University Women in Au- 
gust 1938. It has been in active existence 
for more than two years. 

Among its activities isa monthly luncheon 
meeting addressed by one of the members. 
The talks given on such occasions have in- 
cluded: The reeducation of prisoners, by Dr. 
Josefina Quiroga; Principles of the care of 
abnormal children, by Senorita Carolina 
Tobar Garcia; Impressions of a summer 
school course at the University of Chile, by 
Sefiorita Manon Guaglianone; My trip to 
Brazil, by Dr. Paulina Satanowsky; and 
Comments on Pascal, by Dr. Esther Smith 
Bunge. 

The chief project now before the Feder- 
ation is that of founding a residence for 
women university students, a suggestion 
made by Dr. Ana H. Rose. A request 
has been made of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for an appropriation for the installa- 
tion of such a residence and an annual 
sum for its support. 

The Federation is supporting the bill be- 
fore Congress granting suffrage to women. 
It has been in close contact with the 
Brazilian and Uruguayan’ Federation 


through visits made by its president and 
members. 

The Federation offered a prize of three 
hundred pesos for an essay on Sarmiento 
in connection with the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of this great Argentine Presi- 
dent and educator, commemorated last 
September. 

The 1938 club year closed with a bal- 
ance of nearly four thousand pesos, which 
the federation hopes to increase until it 
can have club rooms of its own. 

Dr. Maria Teresa F. de Gaudino was 
reelected president of the Federation for 
the year 1938-1939. She is a physician 
who, in addition to a large private prac- 
tice, has charge of the maternity pavilion 
in the Army Hospital at Buenos Aires. The 
other officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee include 2 doctors of 
philosophy, 4 lawyers, 6 physicians, 2 
dentists, 2 chemists, 1 biologist, 1 engi- 
neer, and 1 teacher. 


National Symphony Orchestra 


created in Peru 


By law 8743, of August 11, 1938, the 
Peruvian National Symphony Orchestra 
was created. The law authorizes the 
signing of contracts with such foreign 
musicians as may be necessary for the or- 
ganization and functioning of the orchestra 
with the cooperation of native musicians. 
Until a special appropriation is made for 
this purpose, the Ministry of the Treasury 
is authorized to open an extraordinary 
credit of 110,000 gold soles. 


NE COROGOG ¥ 


GREGORIO AMUNATEGUI SOLAR.—On 
July 20, 1938, as the result of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident, Dr. 
Gregorio Amunategui died in Santiago, 
Chile, at the age of 70. 

Dr. Amunategui was born in Santiago 
on January 15, 1868. After preparatory 
studies at the National Institute, he en- 
tered the Medical School, where he ob- 
tained his degree as a surgeon in 1891. 
Studies in Berlin followed, and in 1894 he 
attended the International Medical Con- 
gress that met in Rome. On his return to 
Chile, he was appointed professor at the 
Medical School, where he taught for many 
years. Later he was Dean of the School of 
Medical and Biological Sciences, and di- 
rector of the Hospital of San Vicente de 
Patl (1919-20). From 1922-24 he was 
rector (president) of the University of 
Chile. Twice, in 1916 and 1924, he was a 
member of the Cabinet, as Minister of 
Justice and Public Instruction. 

Dr. Amunategui was a delegate to many 
national and international educational and 
medical congresses. His books and arti- 
cles on various phases of medicine were 
highly regarded. 

José Icnacio Escopar.—An_ honored 
figure in the life and letters of Columbia, 
Dr. José Ignacio Escobar, died in Bo- 
zota on September 17, 1938, at the age 
of 90. 

Dr. Escobar was born in Antioquia on 
February 2, 1848. When he was 12 years 
old, he went to Bogota to study, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1870. After a brief 
excursion into public life, Dr. Escobar be- 
came a member of the law firm of Gutiér- 
rez y Escobar, and for 40 years the two 
partners carried on a flourishing practice. 

Upon his retirement, Dr. Escobar de- 
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voted himself to a study of the Spanish 
classics. Literature had long been one of 
his chief interests, and he had won renown 
as a teacher, especially in the Colegio de 
San Bartolomé, the School of Literature 
and Philosophy, and the Normal School. 
On November 10, 1933, he was made an 
honorary member of the Colombian Acad- 
emy of Letters. 

ZACARIAS GiL.—On September 12, 
1938, Dr. Zacarias Gil, a member of the 
Supreme Court of Bolivia, died in the city 
of Sucre. Dr. Gil, who was a native of 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, studied law and 
became a member of the bar at an early 
age. In addition to following his legal 
career, he taught in the Colegio Nacional, 
in the Seminary, and, later, in the Law 
School of his native city. He also had 
served as inspector general of education, 
president of the municipal council, and 
secretary, treasurer, and national delegate 
in the Territory of Colonias. 

José Luts TrEyaDA SorzANo.—Ex-Presi- 
dent José Luis Tejada Sorzano of Bolivia 
died on October 3, 1938, in Arica, Chile, 
at the age of 57. 

In November 1934 Dr. Tejada, then 
Vice President of his country, was made 
President when President Daniel Sala- 
manca was deposed. Eight months later, 
the Chamber of Deputies prolonged his 
term of office to August 1936. It was dur- 
ing his administration that the preliminary 
peace treaty with Paraguay was signed, 
earning for Dr. Tejada the title of ‘““Peace 
President.”” In May 1936 the Military 
Junta of Government decided to replace his 
government by a military administration, 
and on the 17th of that month he left 
Bolivia for Chile, where he engaged in 
business until his death. 
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L.S. ROWE, Dz 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

‘The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiviIslIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLtetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO FROM SUGAR LOAF 


‘The bay and mountains that make Rio incomparable extend in full beauty of form and color before an 

observer on Sugar Loaf, a lofty islet rising between ocean and harbor. A cable car transports passengers 

to this magnificent vantage point, from which it is fascinating to watch the sun go down and the city 

bespangle itself with lights. On Corcovado is seen the hundred-foot statue of Christ the Redeemer, 
which by day and night is a landmark for travellers. 
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Rio de Janeiro 


Glamour under the Southern Cross 


CHARLES D’EMERY 


It was not midsummer, but March by the 
calendar. ‘To the visitor from the North, 
the calendar is topsy-turvy below the 
equator if he thinks of it, but in fact he 
ignores it entirely until it is forcibly brought 
to his attention. Then the momentary 
vision of a bleak freezing February or a 
blustering cold March makes one happy 
indeed to realize that February or March 
need not be bleak or cold, for here in Rio 
we are surrounded with all the glamour of 
the tropics. Azure skies are above us, and 
our eyes rest on stately palms whose fronds 
wave lazily in the gentle zephyrs, on shim- 
mering lagoons, and on fantastic mountains 
whose tops, cloud-enveloped, are reflected 
in the mirror-like waters. 

Nature was in its most lavish mood when 
it did the landscaping for Rio, and man 
has made the most of it, so that today the 
City of the River of January is incompa- 
rable in its beauty. 


Much has been written of this tropical 
city, of its modern buildings, its palatial 
hotels and beautiful villas, but all these 
things you can aiso find elsewhere, so let 
us confine ourselves to Rio’s natural 
grandeur. 

As we entered the habor we had our first 
view of that famous conical rock known as 
Sugar Loaf, rising majestically from the sea 
to a height of 1200 feet. 

Long black threads connect it with 
another rocky elevation, and suspended 
from them was a tiny car that traveled 
slowly across the half-mile chasm. We 
learned later that the little car carries 
twenty passengers at a time, but our first 
glimpse of the aerial railway reminded us 
of a small spider, spinning a new web. 

Passing the rock, we saw gracefully curv- 
ing Botafago Bay, whose real beauty can be 
appreciated only from the top of Sugar 
Loaf. Beyond the bay appeared Flamengo 
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Beach and a small island on which a Naval 
Academy and new airfield have been built 
for the flying cadets. Then came the 
docks, with ships from all the world, slim 
yachts from colder climes, and the somber 
grey guardians of the seas. 

Our big ship docked at the foot of Rio’s 
main business street, Avenida Rio Branco. 
A skyscraper office building with broad- 
casting station soared above us as we edged 
into the dock. This was by no means an 
ordinary landing, for we nosed right into a 
tropical park under whose shade trees were 
many fine American cars, waiting to take 
us on our various trips—to Petropolis, 
where the Emperor Dom Pedro held his 
summer court, to the forests of Tijuca, to 
Boa Vista, to Mesa do Imperador and to 
many other places, each offering us new 
visions of loveliness. 

But let us go to those two magnificent 
mountains towering above the city, Sugar 
Loaf and Corcovado, for they are the 
outstanding features of Rio. As our car 
flashes down Avenida Rio Branco with its 
many rows of trees, it passes countless side- 
walk cafés, ultra modern buildings, the 
School of Fine Arts, the National Library, 
and the Municipai Theatre, reminding one 
of the Grand Opera in Paris. The side- 
walks attract our attention by their unique 
designs in black and white mosaic. At the 
end of the Avenida we pass the ornate 
building, called the Monroe Palace, that 
once housed the Brazilian exhibit at the St. 
Louis Fair, and was later removed to its 
present location to serve as the home of the 
Senate. 

Leaving the Avenida Rio Branco we 
enter the beautiful shore drive called 
Avenida Beira Mar, set between long lanes 
of royal palms, past whose majestic 
columns we see the blue waters of the bay 
close on the left. We pass Paris Park with 
its lagoon and sparkling fountains, then 
drive along the crescent-shaped Botafogo 


Bay to the Sugar Loaf aerial railway 
station. We find that the black threads 
that we saw from the harbor entrance are 
powerful steel cables and we feel perfectly 
safe as we glide smoothly skywards, with 
the panorama of the city ever expanding 
below us. The station looks toy-like as we 
rise; the ocean beyond the headlands 


~ assumes a blue-black colour rich as indigo. 


At Penedo da Urca, a peak lower than 
Sugar Loaf, we alight from our aerial car. 
After walking a short distance, we stop for 
a moment to gaze down upon the fanciful 
expanse beneath us; then entering our 
second sky-car we are wafted across a span 
half a mile long. Directly in front of us 
looms the massive granite cone of Sugar 
Loaf, rising solitary from the sea. 

As we approach closer to the massive 
granite walls of Sugar Loaf, they seem for 
a moment unsurmountable, but our car 
swings silently and safely into the steel and 
concrete haven. 

And now we are looking down upon the 
fabulous city of Rio. Above are skies of 
azure reflected in a sea sprinkled with 
islands; nearby are great fantastic moun- 
tains tumbling into whimsical inlets, 
bays, lagoons and long sweeping crescents 
of sand, white as sugar, outlining sharply 
the capricious coast line. To the north- 
west is the city itself, inlaid upon a ground 
of freshest green, running down almost to 
the water and daintily edged with a 
dancing ribbon of spraying foam and 
deep-sea blue. 

Beyond the city, rising tier upon tier, is 
a backdrop of serrated and verdant hills 
and mountains culminating in ‘Tijuca. 

On another day we drive to the peak of 
Corcovado to see the sunset. The last 
funicular train has already left, but the 
new road just completed now allows cars 
to motor almost to the very top. It isa 
gorgeous drive, first through the city, 
then through canyons of tropical trees, 
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winding, twisting this way and that, vista 
upon vista, the city always receding. 
Higher and higher we climb, past rainbow- 
tinted villas and gardens, one moment in 
the sunlight of the golden setting sun, the 
next in the shadow of a tropical forest. 
Now and then we catch a glimpse through 
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the trees of the cog-wheel railway, whose 
cars carry fifty people at a time up the 
mountain to the gigantic cross of the 
Redeemer. 

The curves along the road become 
smaller and sharper, but our expert 
driver takes them easily. Cooled by an 





FULL MOON 


There is no city in the world more enchanting than Rio with its beautiful harbor, islands and mountain 
ranges, especially as night settles over the scene and points of light appear in the dark valleys and along 
the avenues until finally the crescent of the bay and all the shore are outlined with a sparkling chain. 
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THE SHORE DRIVE, RIO 


The Avenida Beira-Mar and its extensions run for eleven miles along the shore of bay and ocean, offering 
the motorist one superb and richly colored view after another. The Brazilians have preserved and 
enhanced with affection and skill the wonderful gift of nature in the site of their capital city. 
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THE MONROE PALACE 


Named in honor of President Monroe of the United States, this edifice is the meeting place of the Brazilian 
Senate. Many trees and flowerbeds embellish even the business section of Rio. The black and white 
mosaic sidewalks, laid in various patterns, are a feature of the central part of the city. 
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THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, RIO 


These magnificent gardens, begun in 1808 by Dom Jodo VI, are a delight to the botanist and a pleasure 

to any lover of nature. A large collection of orchids; palms and other tropical trees in graceful groups; 

and many kinds of lilies are but a few of the garden’s treasures. In the background towers the 
granite peak of Corcovado. 
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evening breeze, we find it an exhilarating 
drive, for now we have left the heat of the 
city far below us. 

Suddenly we emerge from the tunnel 
of trees. We hurriedly climb on foot the 
hundred steps to the very top, so that we 
shall not miss a moment of the sun’s 
setting. From the parapet we see in de- 
tail, rising high above us, the monumental 
Christus with outstretched arms. 

Below and beyond unfolds a magical 
scene as unreal as a dream and as difficult 
to describe. Great white fluffy clouds 
have floated in from the sea, obscuring 
for the moment any visible trace of the 
mountains. Silently we wait in the mists, 
then faintly, as if breaking through a 
silken veil, Sugar Loaf appears, clear-cut 
as a cameo, but only for a second, and 
then fades again into nebulous oblivion. 

The declining sun sends out shafts of 
quivering light, as very slowly the clouds 
drift by. And now in crystal clearness 
we can see, far out over the bay, little 
lonely clouds that drift down and in 
patchwork fashion linger over town and 
harbor. Overhead the sky turns intensely 
blue, while to the west, suffused in rose 
and gold, loom the great jagged moun- 
tains in royal purple. 

Many islands, scattered as if by the gods, 
rise from the bay like violet-colored 
denizens of the deep, happy to view their 


own reflections yet again before the water 
passes into the oblivion of total blackness. 

The twilight here is short, and already 
the lofty Organ mountains are fading 
from the horizon and Nictheroy with its 
lovely beaches can scarcely be seen. Then, 
like fire-flies darting about, twinkling 
lights appear, and suddenly the black 
lagoon and Botafogo Bay are rimmed with 
sparkling gems. As far as the eye can 
see, shore drives, parks and avenues, are 
all glitteringly outlinéd by a million 
globes. 

The city itself, spreading over an area of 
seventy miles, is ablaze with lights. Rio 
has donned for the evening a radiantly 
beautiful jewelled manile. 

As if we had not seen enough, there for 
our delight slowly rises above the blue- 
black horizon an enormous golden moon. 
Taking its celestial time, it ascends into 
the sky and turns to gleaming silver, 
flecking with its silver dust everything it 
touches. Across the bay it forms a path 
of glistening precious metal. 

From behind us comes a sudden illu- 
mination, and turning we see the Christus, 
towering over a hundred feet above us, 
brilliantly outlined against a starlit velvet 
sky. A fine heroic statue, a magnificent 
beacon to mariners at sea, a symbol of 
peace to all mankind, it stands a fitting 
benediction above God’s own creation. 


Two Declarations 


These two declarations, adopted unanimously by the Eighth International Conference of American 
Copies in a size suitable for wall display may be obtained, on request, from the Pan 


DECLARATION OF AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


The Eighth International Conference of American States, 

CONSIDERING: 

That the peoples of America have achieved spiritual unity through the similarity of 
their republican institutions, their unshakable will for peace, their profound sentiment 
of humanity and tolerance, and through their absolute adherence to the principles of 
international law, of the equal sovereignty of States and of individual liberty without 
religious or racial prejudices; 

That on the basis of such principles and will, they seek and defend the peace of the 
continent and work together in the cause of universal concord; 

That respect for the personality, sovereignty, and independence of each American 
State, constitutes the essence of international order sustained by continental solidarity, 
which historically has found expression in declarations of various states, or in agreements 
which were applied, and sustained by new declarations and by treaties in force; and 

That the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos 
Aires, approved on December 21, 1936, the Declaration of the Principles of Inter-American 
Solidarity and Cooperation, and approved, on December 23, 1936, the Protocol of 
Nonintervention, 

The Governments of the American States 


DECLARE: 

First. That they reaffirm their continental solidarity and their purpose to collabo- 
rate in the maintenance of the principles upon which the said solidarity is based. 

Seconp. That faithful to the above-mentioned principles and to their absolute 
sovereignty, they reaffirm their decision to maintain them and to defend them against 
all foreign intervention or activity that may threaten them. 

Tuirp. And in case the peace, security or territorial integrity of any American 
Republic is thus threatened by acts of any nature that may impair them, they proclaim 
their common concern and their determination to make effective their solidarity, coordi- 
nating their respective sovereign wills by means of the procedure of consultation, estab- 
lished by conventions in force and by declarations of the Inter-American Conferences, 
using the measures which in each case the circumstances may make advisable. It is 
understood that the Governments of the American Republics will act independently in 
their individual capacity, recognizing fully their juridical equality as sovereign states. 


Signed at Lima 


States on December 24, 1938, represent the outstanding achievements of the Conference. 
American Union. A comprehensive article on the Conference will appear in the March issue. 


FourtH. That in order to facilitate the consultations established in this and other 
American peace instruments, the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the American Re- 
publics, when deemed desirable and at the initiative of any one of them, will meet in 
their several capitals by rotation and without protocolary character. Each government 
may, under special circumstances or for special reasons, designate a representative as a 
substitute for its Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Firru. ‘This declaration shall be known as the “Declaration of Lima.” 


DECLARATION OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Wuereas, The need for keeping alive the fundamental principles of relations among 
nations was never greater than today; and 

Each State is interested in the preservation of world order under law, in peace with 
Justice, and in the social and economic welfare of mankind, . 

The Governments of the American Republics 





RESOLVE: 


To proclaim, support and recommend, once again, the following principles, as essen- 
tial to the achievement of the aforesaid objectives: 
1. The intervention of any State in the internal or external affairs of another is 
inadmissible. 
. All differences of international character should be settled by peaceful means. 
. The use of force as an instrument of national or international policy is proscribed. 
. Relations between States should be governed by the precepts of international law. 
- Respect for and the faithful observance of treaties constitute the indispensable 
rule for the development of peaceful relations between States, and treaties can only be 
revised by agreement of the contracting parties. 

6. Peaceful collaboration between representatives of the various States and the 
development of intellectual interchange among their peoples is conducive to an under- 
standing by each of the problems of the other as well as of problems common to all, and 
makes more readily possible the peaceful adjustment of international controversies, 

7. Economic reconstruction contributes to national and international well-being, as 
well as to peace among nations. 

8. International cooperation is a necessary condition to the maintenance of the 

~ aforementioned principles. 
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International Relations 


in Broadcasting 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Litt. D., LL. D. 
President Emeritus, Yale University; Educational Counselor, National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


BROADCASTING introduces a distinctly new 
element into international relations, one 
fraught with great possibilities for good 
and with equal, or even greater, pos- 
sibilities for evil. It is a subject to which 
thoughtful and well-disposed people may 
well give attention. The situation is 
naturally affected by the linguistic and 
cultural relations of the sending and 
receiving countries, respectively. But 
many important principles are relatively 
independent of these considerations. 

If we in the United States broadcast to 
Central and South America we must use 
Spanish or Portuguese in order to be 
generally understood. Moreover, we must 
seek as actual broadcaster a cultivated 
and well-informed person possessed of an 
impeccable accent and thoroughly versed 
in the language employed. Furthermore, 
the broadcast material must be prepared 
by one familiar with the cultural peculiari- 
ties and the momentary economic and 
political conditions of the countries to 
which the broadcast is directed. Other- 
wise, misapprehension and needless offense 
to listeners is inevitable. Also, the ill- 
informed broadcaster may under such 
conditions say, or leave unsaid, things 
exposing him to ridicule, thus creating 
an unfavorable attitude in the mind of the 
listener. All this is fairly obvious. 

When it comes to the choice of material 
to be broadcast, the problems are more 
difficult. Music is the lingua franca of 
radio and good music well rendered is 
welcome practically everywhere. This is 
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especially true of broadcasts from the 
United States to Latin America, for both 
continents are heirs to the great musical 
heritage of the Occidental world. The 
newer and less well established musical 
forms that we know as “‘jazz” and ‘‘swing” 
probably have much the same type of 
acceptance that they enjoy here. Cer- 
tainly the nations to the south of us have 
done their share in developing more or less 
indigenous forms of dance and melody. 
From present indications it would appear 
that news items enjoy a very high degree 
of popularity. For this there are doubtless 
many reasons, but the fact itself involves 
us at once in one of the most delicate and 
important obligations of radio in the inter- 
national field. To the casual observer it 
might seem that nothing could be easier 
than an objective and uncolored trans- 
mission of news. But this is far from being 
true. There must first be selection of 
items and this circumstance opens a wide 
field for judgment and even prejudice, 
inasmuch as not all the news locally of 
interest at a given center—say New York— 
can possibly be of interest in Central or 
South America, and if it were, the limita- 
tions of time would make it impossible 
to present it. Furthermore, by suppres- 
sion, by accent and tone of voice, by slight 
distortion of fact, entirely erroneous im- 
pressions may be conveyed—impressions 
which may be provocative of national 
irritation, or may issue in unwarranted 
flattery, with subsequent undesirable con- 
sequences. In settled times such tenden- 
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cies may have few serious results, but 
when international relations become 
strained, ill-advised comments in the 
press, and much more, stupid blunders on 
the radio, may be most mischievous. ‘The 
international news broadcast unquestion- 
ably renders a great service, but it is one 
which requires unusual discretion if it is 
to go beyond the mere quotation of 
markets and reports upon the weather. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that short-wave broadcasting originated 
under circumstances where it was often 
in effect an exchange of messages between 
individuals. It is said that it still retains 
something of this flavor and that there 
tends to be in it an intimacy of tone and 
feeling which is much less characteristic 
of long-wave broadcasting. ‘To the extent 
to which this is true, it is obviously of 
peculiar importance that any broadcasts 
sent from the United States to our south- 
ern neighbors should be conceived and 
executed by those sympathetically in touch 
with the entire situation. We have here 
an opportunity to present revealing pic- 
tures of our actual life as a people, which 
may well exercise great influence upon the 
attitude of foreign listeners. 

Certain nationally popular types of 
radio programs lend themselves but poorly 
to broadcasting in foreign languages. 
Thus the dramatic sketch turning on local 
conditions, or relying on native slang, 
etc., can rarely be translated successfully, 
much less be put on the air. Even classical 
drama is extremely difficult to present 
effectively in translation. ‘The limitations 
of idiom, to mention only these, always 
present grave difficulties. In any case, 
the foreign language audience interested 
in our native drama as presented on the 
radio is probably rather limited. 

The field of political propaganda is one 
which has been exploited far more exten- 
sively in other countries than in the 
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THE ADVANCE PROGRAM BOARD OF 
THE N. B. C. INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


Each program listed is represented by a card 
showing the character of the program and which of 
the six language groups it is designed to serve. 
Three-fourths of the 16,000 programs sent by 
short-wave during 1938 were arranged especially 
for foreign audiences in their own languages. 


United States. When such propaganda is 
directed abroad and in the language of 
the country for which it is intended, it 
takes on sinister potentialities of the most 
disturbing kind. ‘This type of thing has 
reached its climax in the totalitarian 
States, where the radio has been employed 
to saturate the minds of the nationals 
with one side, and only one, of all political 
issues. ‘The same type of distorted state- 
ment is often peddled abroad wherever it 
is believed that it can be made plausible. 
When combined with a similar control of 
the press, the results are altogether terrify- 
ing in the breeding of false and destructive 
attitudes in the public. ‘This practice per- 
mits the establishment of national de- 
lusions, comparable with those to be found 
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among the inhabitants of any madhouse. 
A national paranoia is the inevitable 
outcome. 

So far as concerns policies and principles, 
we face the most definite cleavage when 
we consider the situation confronted by a 
broadcasting system like our own con- 
ducted by private citizens and one con- 
trolled directly by a government. Under 
the latter procedure broadcasts to a foreign 
country become at once an expression of 
national policy and are so understood. 
The material in them is justly regarded as 
reflecting the official attitudes of the 
country of origin. ‘This circumstance has 
both advantages and disadvantages. It 
permits a much more unrestricted use of 
propaganda, both political and economic; 
but if blunders are made, it is much more 
difficult to neutralize the unfavorable 
effect thus produced. To be sure, many 
casual listeners to radio programs may 
fail to sense the difference between the 
two types of broadcasts; but in the long 
run they will come to be sharply dis- 
tinguished and it is much easier and more 
convincing for a government to disavow 
offensive broadcasts made by private 
agencies than those which have gone out 
under direct government supervision. 

One difference between our American 
broadcasting to Central and South Amer- 
ica and that of certain continental nations 
is found in the fact that, since there are 
large numbers of their nationals living in 
these countries, the broadcasts from the 
mother countries often have a nostalgic 
tone which is rarely or never to be detected 
in ourown. What effect, if any, this prac- 
tice may exercise upon the attitude of 
these nationals toward the country of their 
adoption it would be difficult to say. 

In our own case it is only fair to say that 
broadcasts to foreign countries have gen- 
erally avoided subjects likely to be hazard- 
ous and statements apt to be objectionable. 


Moreover, our Department of State has 
found most broadcasters genuinely desir- 
ous of avoiding any actions likely to com- 
promise good international relations. As 
a matter of fact, very little material is 
directed abroad by American stations 
which would, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be supposed to have deliberate 
bearing on governmental pclicies. 

It may appear that the ultra-cautious 
policy suggested by the preceding com- 
ments upon international broadcasting 
must eventuate in almost complete sterili- 
zation of such broadcasts from the United 
States, at least so far as concerns the really 
vital issues in the modern world. In a 
measure this inference is correct; but until 
far more perfect methods have been de- 
vised to offset and correct the possibility 
of utterly biased and dangerously provoca- 
tive broadcasts (such as are now at times 
issuing from the totalitarian states) it will 
be in the interests of peace and interna- 
tional good-will if we can throw the safe- 
guards of civilized intelligence around un- 
restrained license for radio programs di- 
rected across national borders. That this 
power should be exercised only by those 
of benign purpose and broad intelligence 
is obvious. Otherwise, we may have to 
record another great achievement of 
science turned to the destruction of those 
values which lie at the foundation of 
civilization—values for whose attainment 
humanity has struggled and _ suffered 
throughout the ages. In the hands of the 
ruthless and unscrupulous, the cruel and 
inhuman, even the stupid, irreparable 
damage may easily be done. 

There can be no doubt that the radio has 
gone far beyond the telegraph in bringing 
nations and continents into contact. The 
telegraph must depend upon the news- 
paper to bring its message to general, 
knowledge. This takes time and the mes- 
sage itself seen in print often appears cold 
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FOREIGN LISTENERS, HALF OF THEM ENTHUSIASTIC LATIN AMERICANS, WRITE 
THE N. B. C. TWO THOUSAND LETTERS A MONTH 


On this board are shown some of the envelopes with foreign stamps received within a few weeks from 
eighty-two countries or colonies. 


and concerned with that which is hope- 
lessly remote. Moreover, it requires some 
degree of literacy to read, and in not a few 
parts of the world the newspaper is not 
widely used, while in others it is hopelessly 
out of date when received. The radio, on 
the other hand, is in the very nature of 
the case absolutely contemporary and up- 
to-date. The illiterate person can fre- 
quently gather from listening to an ordi- 
nary broadcast impressions substantially 
as accurate as those gained by the literate, 
and the sound of the human voice gives a 
sense of reality which few persons ever 
secure from reading the printed page. 
As yet there is of course the limitation 
presented by lack of receiving sets where- 


with the radio message may be obtained, 
and in certain parts of the world this is a 
very important consideration. But where 
this is true, the telegraph and newspaper 
are apt to be equally lacking. Further- 
more, radio seems likely to spread much 
more rapidly than any competing agency 
for transmitting news, for it is available at 
relatively small expense and depends not 
at all on proximity to centers of population 
as does the newspaper. There can be no 
question that for these and other reasons 
radio is rapidly transforming in millions 
of people the feeling for international rela- 
tions and slowly but surely creating in the 
world a much more cosmopolitan and 
much less provincial outlook. 


The Pan American Good Neighbor Forum 


An Experiment in Popular Education 


JOHAN C. TE VELDE 


Research Assistant to the Forum 


Tue Good Neighbor spirit, involving as 
it does the idea of inter-American democ- 
racy and world peace, to be permanent 
must be part of the average American’s 
fundamental attitudes. Yet, for one rea- 
son or another, the man on the street and 
even students are not customarily reached 
by activities fostering the appreciation of 
contemporary cultures and their inter- 
action. The Pan American Good Neigh- 
bor Forum, utilizing widely advocated, 
although neglected methods of approach, 
is correcting this lack of understanding. 
The idea of adult education for interna- 
tional understanding, as it is realized in the 
Good Neighbor Forum, is the plan of Dr. 
Ernst Schwarz, member of the faculty of 
the Central Y. M. C. A. College of Chi- 
cago. President of the Berlin Office of 
Cultural Relations prior to 1933, promi- 
nent in the international student exchange 
movement, and well acquainted with Latin 
American life because of his extensive 
travels, Dr. Schwarz was firmly convinced 
that international amity results from a 
widely spread knowledge of world affairs 
and an appreciation of foreign cultures. 
Dr. Schwarz outlined these ideas to 
President Edward J. Sparling of Central 
Y.M.C. A. College and in the fall of 1937, 
because of President Sparling’s efforts, the 
Good Neighbor Forum was organized. 
The Federal Office of Education under Dr. 
John W. Studebaker supplied funds tem- 
porarily for a small staff. In July, 1938, 
the Adult Education Program, under the 
supervision of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
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cation, undertook full financial responsi- 
bility and increased the staff, which has 
at present twelve members. 

The sponsors of the Forum are promi- 
nent leaders and scholars. Roberto Brenes- 
Mesén, Professor of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University; Isaac J. Cox, 
Professor of History, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Paul H. Douglas, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago; R. Charles 
Lebret, President, Export Advertising 
Agency, Chicago; Salmon O. Levinson, 
lawyer; Jeffrey R. Short, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Central Y. M. C. A. Ccel- 
lege; J. Fred Rippy, Professor of American 
History, University of Chicago; A. Curtis 
Wilgus, Professor of Hispanic American 
History, George Washington University; 
and Quincy Wright, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, University of Chicago. 

By popular lectures and programs, by 


radio, and by the distribution of simple 


materials, mimeographed and printed, on 
Latin American countries and inter-Amer- 
ican relationships, the Forum makes direct 
contacts with the people of Chicago. 

The lectures are the most important 
single activity of the Forum. It is the 
policy of the Forum to arrange for a series 
of two to five lectures before any single 
group, in order to give as adequate treat- 
ment as possible to a broad subject, to 
arouse deeper interest, and to establish 
more intimate ties with the group. While 
a vast amount of research bolsters the con- 
tent of the speeches and assures their qual- 
ity and timeliness, every effort is made to 
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give a non-technical and non-academic 
presentation. 

During the past three months, series of 
lectures have been given in sixty Chicago 
centers, located in the districts largely 
populated by the foreign born, where the 
Forum was particularly welcome, in the 
Y. M. C. A.’s, in Protestant and Catholic 
churches and Jewish synagogues, and, in 
cooperation with the Pan American Stu- 
dents’ League, in twelve Chicago high 
schools. The speakers encourage ques- 
tions and discussion. ‘Thereafter, the 
Forum office and research staff serve as a 
clearing house for any information on con- 
temporary developments in the Western 
hemisphere requested by members of these 
groups, for whom sources are few or inac- 
cessible. Lectures are always free and are 
usually given in English; very occasionally 
in Spanish or Portuguese. 

The most colorful activity of the Forum 
is the organization of popular programs, 
which through movies, dances, songs, and 
music give a vivid portrayal of certain 
aspects of the culture of Latin American 
countries. Fortunately, the Forum has ac- 
cess to a number of excellent films and 
receives every cooperation from Latin 
American artists in Chicago. These pro- 
grams have elicited an unusual amount of 
response, appealing as they do to popular 
imagination. 

Recently, the Forum has made more use 
of the radio, a means whereby in the future 
more people will be reached. It serves to 
supplement personal contacts and, through 
such methods as round table discussions, 
can be made very effective. 

The staff is engaged in continuous re- 
search in Latin American problems and 
inter-American relations, with emphasis 
placed, because of the development of the 
Forum, on contemporary trends, so that 
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pertinent materials may be available to the 
speakers. A series of booklets, the ‘““Good 
Neighbor Series,’ is being published, the 
first of which, Latin America: A Popular 
Bibliography, has gone to press. ‘The fore- 
word of this monograph was written by 
Professor J. Fred Rippy, whose advice and 
cooperation have been of great value to 
the Forum. 

An interesting part of the Forum’s ac- 
tivity relates more directly to the people 
of Latin American countries. Close coop- 
eration exists between the Forum and the 
Latin American consuls of Chicago, who 
attend the programs. ‘Iwo tours, one to 
Mexico and the other to Cuba, are being 
organized for next summer. Prospective 
student tourists will be given a thorough 
background and their itinerary will be so 
arranged as to permit the maximum of 
educational benefit. Direct contacts exist 
with numerous schools and universities in 
Latin America, and the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago is cooperating in the send- 
ing of books and other materials of interest 
to various Latin American schools and 
libraries. In the United States, the Forum 
supplies students of Spanish and Portu- 
guese with names and addresses of Latin 
American students of English, and a nota- 
ble correspondence has grown up. 

The Good Neighbor Forum regards the 
promotion of good fellowship among the 
different races, nationalities, and creeds of 
the Western hemisphere as particularly 
important and, under the directorship of 
Dr. Schwarz, is successfully making the 
people of Chicago acquainted with these 
ideals. ‘The accomplishments of the Forum 
in Chicago have aroused widespread hopes 
that Good Neighbor Forums may be uni- 
versally instituted, and plans for their es- 
tablishment are being made in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City. 


The Buenos Aires Garden Club 


MARGARET A. CORBETT 
President of the Club 


ON A WINTER’S DAY of the year 1921 in the 
suburb called Villa Devoto, near the busy, 
Spanish-speaking city of Buenos Aires, the 
capital of the Argentine Republic, a few 
American women, no doubt thinking 
lovingly of their distant homeland, met 
for the purpose of founding a garden club. 

There was little discussion, we are told, 
as to which of those ladies should be 
president, Mrs. Ackley being unanimously 
acclaimed. 

The first office holders were: President, 
Mrs. Ackley; vice president, Mrs. Boley; 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. de Tonnay; 
and librarian, Mrs. Lee. The three re- 
maining ladies became the first members, 
and thus, on August 3, seventeen years 
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ago, was founded what today is known as 
the Buenos Aires Garden Club, a firmly 
established entity, with a full membership, 
a long waiting list, and five flourishing - 
affiliated branches. NOG ee 

Seven, We) sare told eaiswe co MemsDerceL 
number,” and if that is so, the club came 
into being under excellent auspices. 

Its first president was both efficient and 
energetic, and in a very short space of 
time regular meetings, flower meetings, 
and shows—small at first, but steadily 
gaining in importance—found their place 
in the life of the American and British 
communities. 

There had long been, in this hospitable 
and fertile land, pleasant gardens and 
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Two sides of the sheet of ornamental water are planted with trees whose leaves take on various rich tints in 
autumn. 
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THE PATIO OF THE HOUSE, DATING FROM JESUIT TIMES 


The many different plants and vines show the interest and care of garden-loving owners. 


garden lovers amongst the Anglo-Saxon 
residents, who worked in their gardens; 
there had also been flower shows in Bel- 
grano and Hurlingham, other suburbs 
where foreigners had settled in consider- 
able numbers, but there was no organized 
society for the interchange of gardening 
knowledge, where the problems so fre- 
quent in the life of the amateur could be 
discussed, and the experience and advice 
of the more advanced gardeners pooled, 
as it were, for the common weal, until 
these American women, with their genius 
for clubs, stepped in and filled the want. 
A more active interest in the new vari- 
eties of flowers was now evident; papers 
on the care of plants, sowing of seeds, soil 
preparation, and on the ever-present prob- 
lem of how to exterminate garden pests, 
were prepared by members, and experts 
were sought out amongst the professional 
gardeners and invited to give lectures. 


After a short time the need of rules was 
naturally felt, and statutes were drawn up 
to meet the case and assure the smooth 
running of the Club. It was decided that 
the members should meet in each others’ 
houses to discuss horticultural matters. 
The hostess for the afternoon entertained 
the other members to tea. 

The years passed with different office 
holders, more members, and larger activ- 
ities. Bigger shows were held, first in an 
hotel, then in a still larger way in a hall, 
and then, in 1930, the wish to hold a 
really important centrally located show 
in which all amateurs could compete, 
began to manifest itself. 

The world depression had already hit 
Buenos Aires in earnest, and things were 
in a very critical state. Some time passed 
after the idea had first been mooted before 
it was decided that the holding of a sufh- 
ciently big show might be an important 
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FOUR POOLS GIVE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE CULTIVATION OF MANY VARIETIES 
OF WATERLILIES 


charitable event. It was Lady Robertson, 
the charming American wife of the first 
British ambassador to Argentina, who 
suggested that such an effort should be 
made, and the proceeds given to help 
alleviate the unemployment which was 
proving such a distressing problem to the 
British and American communities. 

Came 1932. The membership of the 
Buenos Aires Garden Club had reached 
the 35 mark which was the fixed limit of 
its roll, and although there were a few 
members of other nationalities, there were 
now as many British as Americans, and 
all were only too glad to try and help 
fellow countrymen in distress by any 
means in their power. Under the existing 
circumstances it was no mean undertaking 
to embark upon and, lest the financial 
burden prove too heavy, some gallant 


friends were willing to back the venture 
privately, if need be, rather than see the 
effort fail. Actually the adventure pros- 
pered. A big flower show committee was 
formed. It included many enthusiastic 
amateurs outside the club, especially 
women living in the suburbs of Belgrano 
and Hurlingham, who already had some 
experience of flower shows. Many and 
long were the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, and many their difficulties. The 
problem of prizes was naturally one of 
them, and in this time of stress and money 
shortage it was felt that no undue expendi- 
ture should be undertaken. Hurlingham 
generously offered its prizes for competi- 
tion, and all its show equipment was 
added to that of the Buenos Aires Garden 
Club, and so, with courage and goodwill, 
the show was ultimately launched. 
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It was the first venture of anything 
approaching its magnitude to be held in 
the city, in either Argentine or foreign 
circles. 

During the two years which had elapsed 
between the conception and the realiza- 
tion of this idea of a central flower show, 
Lady Robertson had left the country, so 
that it was Lady Macleay, the wife of 
the actual British ambassador, who on 
October 24, 1932, a fine, if slightly too 
warm, day, opened the first big open 
central show, in Prince George’s Hall, 
with an exceptionally beautiful and erudite 
speech. The hall, which is of large and 
pleasant proportions, was thronged to 
capacity with flower lovers of every class, 
and all were justly enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the floral display that had been 
so carefully staged for them. The ama- 
teurs worked immensely hard for that 
show, but nothing could have been finer 
than the help and advice they got from a 
few of the leading professionals. Roses, 
stocks, irises—in fact, every kind of garden 
flower imaginable in springtime in Argen- 
tina, poured their wealth of beauty before 
the delighted gaze of the spectators, and 
on the stage a lovely herbaceous border 
gave a focal point to the show, and 
reminded many of those present of charm- 
ing gardens in their homelands overseas. 

Since that day, the Buenos Aires Garden 
Club has staged an annual open show, 
known as the Central Flower Show, open 
to all amateurs, of all nationalities. In 
time Prince George’s Hall proved too 
small for its requirements, which included 
tea—flower shows, however lovely, being 
notoriously tiring entertainments—and so 
the club has in recent years held its big 
show on the two topmost floors of the 
Alvear Palace Hotel, during the latter 
half of October, one of the loveliest months 
of the Argentine spring. The last show 
was thronged to such an extent as to leave 


no doubt of the increasing ‘“‘flower-minded- 
ness”’ of the Buenos Aires public, from its 
President downward. 

Apart from such public functions, the 
life of the Buenos Aires Garden Club and 
its branches, these latter a comparatively 
recent development, is a very busy one, 
and follows the routine of most similar 
organizations. The program committee 
is responsible for lectures; four open 
meetings for the club and its branches 
with, whenever possible, practical demon- 
strations of pruning, sowing, etc., are held 
during the winter; a regular fortnightly 
meeting is held all through the working 
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year; visits are paid to gardens whenever 
there is something of special interest to 
be seen; “talks”? and papers on special 
subjects are prepared by members, and 
there is a calendar for the month for the 
guidance of the less experienced. All 
these very important matters are planned 
by the program committee, and branch 
flower meetings and local branch shows 
fill the year with steady interest. The 
club rests from its activities only during 
the first and hottest months of the year, 
namely, January, February, and March, 
work being resumed after the children 
have gone back to school and everyone has 
returned from seaside or country holidays. 

In the United States and in England a 
garden club or a horticultural society is 
often a national institution; here in the 
Argentine Republic the Buenos Aires 
Garden Club and its branches represent 
the foreign amateur gardeners, almost en- 
tirely American and British, as the official 
language of the club is English. The 
membership is carefully controlled and is 
purposely limited to 40 active members in 
the mother club, and to 25 in each of the 
branches. There are, of course honorary 
and associate members, and recently, 
country members have been added to the 
roll. The regular meetings are held today, 
as of yore, in the members’ houses, the 
open meetings in a big salon or hall spe- 
cially reserved for the purpose. In a 
country where taxes come into being with 
astounding rapidity and are ever on the 
upward trend, the club does not wish to 
be hampered by any costly property, such 
as a fixed domicile would be, and is thus 
more able to stage a good annual flower 
show and use the general funds at its 
disposal for its own development. An 
appreciable sum is given to the British 
and American charties from the annual big 
flower show, which is now an event of 
some importance. 





Within the last three years an Argentine 
Society of Horticulture has been formed, 
which in time should assume large propor- 
tions, and which has both amateurs and 
professionals on its roll. The Buenos 
Aires Garden Club was able to be of con- 
siderable help to the new society in its 
initial stages and the club’s rules formed 
the basis of the society’s statutes. There 
must naturally be an increasing difference 
between the fields of action of the two 
entities, the one remaining an intimate and 
essentially social organization, and the 
other a national institution with a greater 
scope and a wider responsibility towards a 
public steadily increasing in ‘‘flower- 
mindedness.”? But while the Socieded 
Argentina de Horticultura pursues its 
wider and more important vocation, the 
Buenos Aires Garden Club has its quiet, 
unostentatious mission to fulfill. In the 
future, as in the past, it must stand for the 
spreading of the love of what might be 
described as “‘the garden flowers” as 
against the more showy and lucrative 
varieties indispensable to the florists; for 
the personal touch in gardening, and for 
the adventurous spirit which will try out 
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new and difficult varieties of flowers, even 
although repeated failure and disappoint- 
ment be incurred before ultimate success 
be attained. This is a matter too costly for 
most professionals, as floriculture is re- 
garded by the majority of them today. 
The customs duties and the many restric- 
tions which are put upon the introduction 
of plants and seeds into the country tend 
to circumscribe very greatly the activities 
of the professional horticulturalist, as he 
will only grow what he is certain to be 
able to market, so much so, that even in 
color there is the tendency to grow quanti- 
ties of pure white flowers to the exclusion 
of many lovely colored varieties. The 
florist has great regard to three stages in 
human life, namely, marriage, birth and 
death; he can count upon the attendant 
ceremonies to bring grist to his mill, and 
there are only very few houses which can 
afford to, or which will, ‘‘take a chance.” 
That is where the amateur steps in and 
breaks the monotony—for there is monot- 
ony even in perfection and beauty. 
With what a wealth of loving care the 
keen members of the Buenos Aires Garden 
Club tend those novelties which they have 
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brought from overseas, at a cost often 
incommensurate with the value of the 
plant, because its form or color satisfies 
them. Each plant thus established repre- 
sents a step forward in knowledge, an 
attempt to get out of the rut so easy to slip 
into, if one is content to grow only the 
same flowers that bloom in every garden. 
In gardening, as in the sterner pursuits of 
life, nothing is attained if no risks are 
taken. 

Some members of the Club are always 
travelling back and forth between England 
or the United States and Argentina and 
return full of the glories they have seen in 
the wonderful gardens so generously thrown 
open to the public in the cause of charity. 
These serve as sources of inspiration and 
instruction to the ardent and knowledge- 
able amateur, and from the big and famous 
flower shows they bring back to those who 
are unable to travel new ideas, new 
ambitions, and increased enjoyment. 

Forty years ago flower shops were prac- 
tically unknown in the city of Buenos 
Aires, which today literally teems with 
them. Not only the visitor, but even the 
local inhabitants of the capital are amazed 
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at the quantity of flower shops, besides 
flower-stands at street corners, and at the 
enormous improvement in the quality and 
the variety of flowers to be purchased, an 
improvement especially evident in the last 
five or six years. And when the amateur 
notes the change for the better in the types 
of flowers seen on the streets of this city, 
he or she feels, and rightly so, that had it 
not been for the amateur such a wealth of 
beauty would never have been put before 
the town dweller. 

The amateur is the “power behind the 
throne’’, as it were, and educates the pub- 
lic to an extent that it would be hard to 
overestimate. It is the amateur who de- 
mands novelty in flowers and plants, and 
brushes aside all the difficulties and ob- 
stacles so plentifully strewn across his path. 
No one is more enthusiastic over the re- 
sults obtained by the big growers than the 
amateur, and his praise is untainted by 
rivalry, and untarnished by jealousy. 
Envy of the brains and skill which lie 
behind the great horticultural successes 


he may feel, but his appreciation of the 
achievement is generous and spontaneous. 

And so should it ever be with the ama- 
teur. He should try in all things to uphold 
the spirit of fair play, untinged by petty 
spite, and be animated always by feelings 
of friendly emulation, keen in competition, 
generous in defeat, always ready to “try 
again,’ and honest in his praise of the 
better man—a good sport in the best 
Anglo-Saxon acceptation of the term, and 
a power for good always and everywhere. 

Let us hope that the members of the 
Buenos Aires Garden Club will always 
try to keep that ideal before them, and 
carry on a tradition which they have in- 
herited from those enterprising ladies of 
seventeen years ago, and be true to the 
aim of the club as set forth in article No. 4 
of its little book of rules, i. e.: 

“The object of the club shall be to pro- 
mote interest in gardening and plant cul- 
ture and to supply necessary and helpful 
information relative to conditions in the 
Argentine Republic.” 





Hostos in the Pan American Union 


aS ROWEA Phas sible: 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


On receiving the bust that the Hostos 
Centenary Commission in Puerto Rico 
has graciously offered the Pan American 
Union, I have the honor of expressing the 
warm thanks of this institution for the 
Commission’s generous and _ significant 
eift. 

It is highly appropriate that Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos should occupy a place of 
honor in this edifice, which is consecrated 
to peace and international cooperation. 
The illustrious Puerto Rican thinker fore- 
saw with prophetic vision, years before his 
contemporaries, the high mission that the 
nations of America were called upon to 
fulfill. ‘The fundamental principles for- 
mulated in his writing are milestones that 
will always serve as a guide to the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere; his personality 
will forever be an inspiration to youth. 
In several American countries he trained 
large groups of young people who gave 
him the honorable title of Master; those of 
the present day who read his books and 
study his hfe also venerate him as a 
guide. 

He sowed the seed of ideas and preached 
by his example; for this reason he is con- 
sidered one of the most eminent contribu- 
tors to the civilization of the Americas. 
A man endowed with great serenity of 
spirit, with a profound critical sense, with 
charm and persuasiveness, he could clothe 
even the driest topics with the beauty of 
expression. 

A believer in scientific and constructive 
education, he was nevertheless not a posi- 
tivist in the strict sense of the word; his 


was a flexible and eclectic mind that 
utilized the best in every school. 

He was in advance of his time in various 
fields of knowledge and in many educa- 
tional practices. It should not be for- 
gotten that he was an ardent champion 
of the higher education of women; in 
Chile this fact is clearly remembered, and 
some of the first women graduates of the 
university dedicated their theses to Hostos’ 
memory. 

His theories of education fill several 
volumes. He introduced and spread the 
idea of a gradual and integral education; 
he was opposed to crowded courses of study 
and insisted that they should be replaced 
by a more orderly arrangement of subjects. 

As a professor of law he had his own 
ideas on constitutional and international 
subjects. As a legislator he left proof of 
his ability in most of the education laws 
of the Dominican Republic. 

He travelled in Europe and visited al- 
most all the countries of America. Every- 
where he performed some useful service, at 
the same time studying the problems of 
the time with extraordinary ability and 
profound penetration. 


In making the Pan American Union a 
eift of this magnificent bust of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos, the Centenary Commis- 
sion of Puerto Rico is aiding in the task 
of forming a gallery of American intellec- 
tuals in this institution. Hostos will take 
his place beside Andrés Bello, Horace 
Mann, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
Enrique José Varona, Ricardo Palma, 
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Bust presented to the Pan American Union on January 11, 1939, by Adolfo de Hostos, a grand- 


son of the famous Puerto Rican, on behalf of the Hostos Centenary Commission of Puerto 
Rico. 
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Victorino Lastarria and many other illus- 
trious sons of this continent, who shed 
luster on this house of the Americas. 

It is significant that one of the first reso- 
lutions passed at the Lima Conference was 
a tribute to Hostos, the centenary of 


whose birth is being commemorated 
throughout the western world. On re- 
ceiving the bust, the Pan American Union 
desires to pay tribute not only to a great 
citizen of the Americas but also to a great 
benefactor of humanity. 


Eugenio Maria de Hostos 
and his Ideas of Social Morality 


PEDRO DE ALBA 


Assistant Director, Pan American Union 


The Man 


AN evocation of the memory of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos obliges us to measure our 
words and order our thoughts. 

Having before us a man whose life was 
notable for its decorum, dignity and com- 
posure, we are forbidden oratorical pe- 
riods or idle digressions. He was an 
enemy of academic pose and of conven- 
tional rhetoric. Of those who lavished 
praise upon him he asked performance; 
those who applauded him he asked to 
listen in silence. 

Biographers do not give us a clear idea 
of his physical appearance, but we can 
imagine his personality from the scintilla- 
tion of his ideas and the spotlessness of his 
life. 

Eugenio Maria de Hostos seems to us 
more like a moral code than a physical 
being. Persons who knew him in his 
youth speak of him as a man who before 
_ he was thirty years old seemed to be sixty; 
this was when he was a student in Spain, 
a period of great storm and stress in 
national affairs. Hostos’ stay in the 
mother country was decisive in his apostle- 


ship. He is associated in our imagination 
with Unamuno; Hostos, like the rector of 
the University of Salamanca, passed part 
of his life in Bilbao before he went to 
Madrid. The strongest elements of the 
Spanish race, the Basque and the Castil- 
ian, infused in both men the will to resist 
and rebel that never left them in all their 
earthly peregrinations. 

The journey to Spain has been for some 
of our heroes of thought and action the 
Road to Damascus. Spain acts as a 
stimulus and reagent in the life of the 
Spanish American. ‘The social environ- 
ment of Spanish America cannot be thor- 
oughly understood or interpreted if it is 
not examined in the light of Spanish 
history. In Spain Hostos, a son of Puerto 
Rico, was a soldier in the forefront of the 
war of ideas; with brain and brawn he 
fought for the Republic of Castelar and 
Pi y Margall, but always with the for- 
tune of his own Antilles in view. 

He criticized conditions strongly, laying 
about him with lusty blows; he pointed 


Address delivered before the Washington Chapter 
of the Instituto de las Espafias, Pan American Union, 
January 17, 1939. 
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out-the defects in the Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration, politics, educational system, 
and distribution of honors and money. 

When Hostos was :thus fighting Spain, 
he was Spanish to the core. He reminds 
us how often Spanish Americans in the 
Peninsula find fault with everything in 
their surroundings, but as soon as they go 
away are overtaken by nostalgia, for they 
find that for them the Spanish environ- 
ment is an intellectual tonic more bracing 
than any found elsewhere in the world. 

It is surprising how many points of simi- 
larity there are between Hostos’ time and 
our own. We have known in the Central 
University at Madrid Spanish American 
students of great ability, who left the classes 
of the law school because they considered 
that the professors were a hindrance to 
their studies and had no culture. This was 
just what Hostos did in the 1860's, when 
in desperation at antiquated methods and 
ineffective and unscientific teaching he 
stopped attending classes to become his 
own teacher. 

In Spain the most important lessons are 
those taught by the people themselves 
through their daily life and never-ending 
struggle. Hostos formulated and main- 
tained a comprehensive theory. Against 
bad government, privileged classes, de- 
cayed intellectuals, behind-the-times pro- 
fessors, he fought in Spain with proofs and 
documents taken from Spanish thinkers; 
but he was faithful to the Spanish culture 
represented by such men as Padre Vitoria, 
Baltasar Gracian, Miguel de Cervantes, 
Melchor de Jovellanos. He defended the 
glories of Spain against its worst enemies, 
which were the royal family and the 
nobility, the military caste, and corrupt 
administration. 

With even the clearest reason and argu- 
ment he failed, however, to convince 
Spain that it should grant a fitting au- 
tonomy to the Antilles, where the inhabi- 


tants lived under the horrors of martial 
law and the abuses of an irresponsible 
bureaucracy. 

He returned to America to begin a 
crusade for the freedom and federation of 
the Antilles, which he considered an 
indissoluble whole, a geographic and 
cultural unity. To this task he dedicated 
his life, and went from one country to 
another preaching his crusade. 

Hostos is one of the teachers who prac- 
tically circumnavigated the continent. 
There is hardly a republic in which he did 
not pitch his tent and teach his lesson: 
Peru, Colombia, Argentina, Venezuela, 
Brazil, the United States, each was his 
abiding place for a time. With three 
nations he was as closely associated as 
with his beloved Puerto Rico, the island 
of his birth; these were Cuba, Chile and 
the Dominican Republic. 

He had Cuban forebears, and his wife 
came of a prominent family of Habana 
patriots. These ties he ennobled through 
his unflagging campaign in behalf of 
Cuban independence, a campaign that he 
carried on with great intelligence and 
supreme unselfishness. 

In Chile he continued the work of Andrés 
Bello and Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 
A noble and undying lesson has been be- 
queathed to us by those standard-bearers 
of liberal ideals in America, who earned 
their bread as journalists and teachers. 
Thus they have become teachers of all 
Spanish America, with the double prestige 
of talent and toil. 

Hostos never accepted gratuitous sup- 
port or secret favors; poverty was for him 
a Roman virtue, as in Bossuet’s maxim. 
He took pride in rendering services many 
times the value of his stipend. 

In Santiago, Chile, he was the principal 
of the Amunategui Lyceum, an editorial 
writer on the daily papers, the president of 
the Atheneum and of scientific and educa- 
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tional congresses, and a professor in the 
university. 

Hostos’ real calling was teaching. His 
was the apothegm that the only revolution 
that had not taken place in America was 
the educational revolution. 

It was in Santo Domingo that he under- 
took the task of reforming the educational 
system from top to bottom. He founded 
the normal school, secured the passage of 
laws on education, trained teachers, edited 
textbooks, drew up courses of study; he 
reached the position of Director General of 
Education. It was at this epoch of his life 
that he wrote most of the books that he 
bequeathed to posterity. 

His work may be divided into numerous 
sections: Literature, science, politics, con- 
stitutional law, educational science, meth- 
ods of teaching, sociology, ethics,—fifty 
volumes in all. 

On this night of the centenary of his birth 
we shall make a brief analysis of the Moral 
Social (Soctal Morality),? a book published 
at the urging of his students in Santo Do- 
mingo and endowed with perpetual youth. 
It reveals the dominant trend of his ideas 
and expounds his doctrines, still timely to- 
day. 

Progress and moral values 


It was fifty years ago that Eugenio Maria 
de Hostos warned his contemporaries. He 
foresaw the dangers involved in mechani- 
cal progress if it were not closely followed 
by spiritual and intellectual improvement. 

He called attention to the increasing dis- 
crepancies that he observed between prog- 
ress and morality, and made it plain that 
the civilization at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury, of which the men of that time were 
so proud, carried within itself irritating 
contradictions and the seeds of barbarism. 
That lack of accord between machine ciy- 


2 This book has not been translated into English.— 
EpiTor. 


ilization and the world of moral values, 
which the distinguished philosopher Henri 
Bergson discussed not long ago in illumin- 
ating pages, was denounced by Hostos in 
the prologue to his Moral Socal, written in 
1888. 

Hostos was a classic thinker and a master 
of the best humanism. Ideas of apparent 
harmony and profound similarity guided 
his meditations; as a teacher he aspired to 
train the whole man. The incompatibil- 
ity between the material and the spiritual; 
the contradictions between material power 
and the ethical sense; the antinomies be- 
tween preaching and practice, he con- 
demned in pages that are still fresh and 
applicable today. 

The “complete man’’, he said, must be 
the fundamental unit of noble peoples and 
strong nations. 

Impressed by the panorama of his times 
he wrote these notable words: ‘“‘Half men, 
half nations, partly civilized, partly sav- 
age, we men and nations of this flourish- 
ing age constitute societies outwardly as 
brillant as the most powerful nations of 
ancient history and inwardly as benighted. 
Under the skin of every society barbarism 
throbs. Thus, because of this contrast be- 
tween material progress and moral devel- 
opment, Europe and America have again 
witnessed the shame of wars of conquest, 
the shamelessness of the supremacy of 
might over right, the humiliation of the 
idolatry of crime enthroned and omnipo- 
tent for twenty long years in the heart of 
Europe, and the indecency of the deifica- 
tion of brute force in the brain of the think- 
ing continent. It is because of the immo- 
rality of our civilization that it has agreed 
to the renewal of the infamous and cow- 
ardly persecutions of the Middle Ages. ...”’ 

If the Master of Mayagtiez were living 
today he would have to make his jeremiad 
even more emphatic to scourge those who 
poison the air of our times and exalt over 
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every moral standard of humanity their 
caprices, their hates, and their low appe- 
tites.. 

Perhaps he would feel bitter when he saw 
that all his preaching had been in vain, 
but as he was not a man who faltered in his 
task he would begin it anew. Hostos was 
not a mere rhetorician or an academic 
moralist, but a man of action, who fought 
for civilization. His essentially construc- 
tive mind set him apart from all theoretical 
doctrines, from all arbitrary empiricism. 
He was never satisfied merely with good 
intentions; ideas had to be set in motion, 
moral precepts had to be vitalized. Nei- 
ther dogmatic nor magisterial, he main- 
tained that morality must be founded on 
logical bases, on the principles of human 
sympathy, on the demands of social service. 

Hostos had acquired a sound education 
and was familiar with the best in philo- 
sophical thought; at the same time he had 
creative intuition and the heroic strength 
of those who are endowed with artistic 
temperament and apostolic fervor. By his 
life and work he showed that aesthetic edu- 
cation and philosophic feeling determine 
personality, and that moral disciplines are 
the basis of character. 

A glowing and attractive personality, a 
firm and resolute character, belonged to 
this spirited champion; his artistic taste 
and his philosophic temperament were 
shown in his studies of Hamlet, his ethical 
views and his professorial temperament 
in the pages of his Moral Social. ‘These 
qualities were evident in his exemplary 
life. He could maintain his moral prin- 
ciples with authority because his theories 
were reinforced by his acts. When his 
students urged him to publish his lessons 
in ethics, he replied: ‘‘Ethics should be 
imprinted notin books but in deeds. Who- 
ever leads an evil life, preaches evil, and 
whoever thinks evil and speaks evil leads 
an evil life.” Since the students insisted, 


the professor agreed to publication on con- 
dition that the section chosen should be 
“that part of the book referring to the 
duties of society.”’ He deliberately ab- 
stained from all dogmatism to take his 
stand in the realms of learning, natural 
law and human relations. 


Concepts of gratitude in the *‘ Moral Social” 


Eugenio Maria de Hostos is a brilliant 
proof that in Spanish America there can 
be orderly studies and methodical and 
sustained efforts. Many of our thinkers 
are excitable and volcanic; a passion for 
the fray makes them appear inconsistent 
and contradictory; the pressing demands 
of life do not permit them to put their 
ideas in order. 

Hostos gives us an example of firm pur- 
pose and well-ordered industry. When he 
wrote his lessons in social morality, he 
emphasized scholarly and _ philosophical 
principles. Logical sequence, relationship 
between topics, correlation of the premises, 
a series of reasons supporting each other, 
raised the harmonious edifice that his 
intellect had devised. On this well- 
planned foundation his work was divided 
into two ample parts, containing in- 
valuable material on the problems of the 
moral code and their solution. ‘The first 
part is entitled Relations and Duties, and 
the second Morality and the Activities of Life. 
We shall comment on a few of the chapters 
that are the most interesting because of the 
author’s originality in presenting his theme. 

The two phases of Hostos’ work that 
have long impressed us most, the aesthetic 
and the scholarly, we find reflected in 
many pages of the Moral Social. The 
general headings on social relations are 
as follows: Relation of Necessity, Relation 
of Gratitude, Relation of Utility, Relation 
of Law, Relation of Duty. We shall men- 
tion first the Relation of Gratitude because 
to us it is the most impressive title. 
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Hostos’ discussions of social gratitude 
disclose his delicate sensibility and his pro- 
found human sympathy. These sentences 
ring with a noble conviction: ‘A little 
reflection will show us that after our own 
necessities it is gratitude that binds us 
most closely to other men. 

‘Indeed, as members of a family we are 
so closely bound to it by gratitude that 
we recognize its effects from the cradle to 
the grave. If we are born we owe it to 
the family; if we grow up, it is through 
the protection of the family; if we are 
educated, it is the work of the family; 
when we are with the family we work for 
it; away from it we long for it; we are 
happy in the family and for its sake; if 
we are unfortunate, we regret it for the 
sake of the family; ill, we fear death for 
its sake, and dying we long for it.” 

Hostos considers the family the corner- 
stone of society, and in his discussion dis- 
closes the tenderness and unselfishness of his 
heart. He does not speak in terms of mere 
convenience, although he recognizes that 
relations of necessity come first; he leaves 
a place for the imponderables of sentiment. 

This unselfishness and sentiment show 
that the moralist had an aesthetic tempera- 
ment. It should not be believed that he 
confines the stimulus of gratitude only to 
the family, for it radiates therefrom in ever 
wider circles to the city, the province, the 
nation, humanity and nature. At the 
end of the chapter on gratitude Hostos 
writes: “‘As this relation of gratitude is ex- 
tended to all men the power of human 
dignity becomes increasingly vigorous, so 
that the man who most deeply feels the 
gratitude that we owe to humanity for its 
unceasing benefits is the most human.” 

An optimistic declaration this, conceiv- 
ing life as something good, considering as 
one of the prized things of life intercourse 
with one’s fellow-beings, recognizing one’s 
identification with the destiny of all hu- 


manity. The contemplation of natural 
beauty awakes in Hostos a sense of well- 
being in which his aesthetic emotions are 
nobly shown... . 

Hostos had reason for complaint con- 
cerning his era and his contemporaries, 
but he rose above trifles and grudges to 
exalt his faith. Hostos’ ideas were far re- 
moved from the Voltairian attitude of some 
present-day writers. His doctrine is the 
antithesis of the dictum of the well-known 
French novelist and poet, Henri de Mon- 
therlant, who takes an attitude of resigned 
negativism when he writes: ““Men never do 
us all the evil that they could.’’ (‘Les 
hommes ne nous font jamais tout le mal 
qu’ils pourraient.”’) 

Hostos, on the other hand, thought of 
man as representing a positive moral value 
and as being capable of gratitude for all the 
good things that life gives him. 


The social function of the useful as opposed to 
the fever of selfish utilitarianism 


If when he speaks of gratitude Hostos 
shows his aesthetic sensibility, when he dis- 
cusses ideas of utility he displays his powers 
as a sociologist, sentimental only in so far 
as sentiment is not an antisocial menace; 
he believes that generous and romantic im- 
pulses should be at the service of a well- 
balanced mind and a firm will. 

He never postulated absolute renuncia- 
tion nor absurd quietism, for he was well 
aware that the life of society is a struggle 
and that therefore it must be decided how 
best to be useful in that conflict for the 
general good. 

The concepts of social utility upheld by 
the pragmatic philosophers and educators, 
James, Dewey and Henderson, had previ- 
ously been expounded by Hostos in lessons 
to his classes in the normal school at 
Santo Domingo. 

His logical mind insisted most strongly 
on defining the term wézlity. It was for this 
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reason that he explained his ideas on this 
subject in the first section: “If we consider 
useful only that which serves our use and 
redounds exclusively to our individual good, 
no duty would arise from utility except that 
of sacrificing everything to our individual 
good. But since utility is a natural prop- 
erty of physical and moral objects to serve 
the purposes of everyone, and since there is 
no individual purpose that can be fulfilled 
outside of society, it is clear that for a thing 
to be useful to us it is necessary that it 
should be naturally conducive to the 
achievement of our social purposes.” 

Later he added: ‘To the common herd 
everything is useful from which selfishness 
derives some benefit; utility, therefore, is 
the property that things have of being uti- 
lizedbyman. Itiseasy tocomprehend that, 
if what is beneficial is used for individual 
selfishness, the property of utility will be 
converted not into a source of duties, but 
into an inexhaustible spring of selfish in- 
stincts. But this does not arise from the 
fact that the concept of utility is inexact, 
or that the useful is bad in itself; it arises 
from the fact that the common concept of 
utility is incomplete and that the idea of 
the useful is exclusive.” . according 
to economics, the most useful things are 
those that begin by benefiting society, in 
order thereby to benefit the individual; thus 
there is no true utility except in the intelli- 
gent combination of public interests with 
private, of general interests with individual 
ONES: wey 

If we consider carefully Hostos’ exposi- 
tion concerning utility and the useful we 
discover that Hostos had a deep-rooted 
conviction that the interest of society 
should have preference over the special 
interest of the individual. The idea that 
education should be useful to society, 
which American educators emphasize 
today, and the theories on the social func- 
tions of wealth found in books by econo- 


mists and sociologists of various nationali- 
ties were analyzed in unequivocal and con- 
clusive terms by Eugenio Maria de Hostos. 

In vulgar minds the idea of utility 
carries with it such a desire for lucre and 
for rising profits that it is likely to consti- 
tute a danger to social justice and collec- 
tive welfare. 

Right-minded men believe that the idea 
of utility should be subordinated to moral 
precepts, to the principle that the citizen 
best trained for the life of society is he who 
can best serve others. Production, tech- 
nical skill, wealth should derive from an 
equitable distribution of useful things so 
that public and private interests are intelli- 
gently combined, as Hostos believed they 
should be. 

These ideas are not subversive, for in 
all ages and in all countries they have been 
maintained by men of different shades 
of philosophical belief, by priests of vari- 
ous religions. If we go back in history, 
we shall find them held by the Fathers of 
the Church; for example, St. Augustine 
said that the rich should be considered the 
administrators of the property of the poor. 


Politics, journalism and moral duties 


Aristotle’s saying that man is a political 
animal was echoed by Hostos. A politi- 
cian, a component of the folis, the state 
or city, was an expression of the highest 
Greek culture, a social being first and fore- 
most. However, the terms politicians and 
political have been deprived of their original 
meaning by being applied only to electoral 
candidates and contests. This is one of 
the common limitations that Hostos dis- 
cussed in speaking of the concept of utility. 

In the history of Spanish thought there 
are essayists of the highest intellectual 
standing, like Mariana, Saavedra Fajardo 
and. Feyjéo, who consider politics one of the 
noblest of human activities. Of this clan 
is Eugenio Maria de Hostos. 
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In the second part of his Moral Social, 
which has as its subtitle Morality and the 
Activities of Life, our author considers ethics 
in relation to the most diverse factors 
in community life. There are, we find, 
such chapter headings as these: Morality 
and the School, Morality and the Philo- 
sophic Religions, Morality and History, 
Morality and Art, Morality and Industry. 
We will comment briefly upon a few which 
are especially appropriate today and which 
are treated in an especially courageous and 
penetrating manner. 

In Hostos’ opinion, the practice of poli- 
tics and of journalism should have the 
dignity of a priesthood; the bad practi- 
tioners of these professions should be 
treated as antisocial beings and as dan- 
gerous corruptors of society. Not only in 
respect to politics, but also as concerns 
journalism, Hostos revolts against the false 
concept that success is its own justification. 
To him success obtained outside the bounds 
of social morality, even though it be im- 
pressive and showy, is in reality despicable 
and ephemeral. 

When all Europe thought Bismarck a 
political genius, Hostos attacked him, call- 
ing him “‘perniciously lucky,” for he was 
one of those who see in politics nothing 
more than the art of employing power 
against law. If in the realm of interna- 
tional politics Hostos was implacable 
toward imperialists, in the field of domes- 
tic politics he raised his voice against those 
who trafficked in influence and against the 
grasping. “‘Only absolute ignoramuses or 
consummate hypocrites could have the 
idea of separating what is by nature insepa- 
rable and of taking from the art of balanc- 
ing power with law the dignity conferred 
on it by its origin. . . . Politics without 
morality is unworthy; any game of chance, 
unworthy as gambling is, is more worthy 
than politics divorced from morality, 
because at least the only morality at stake 


in the repugnant episodes of a game is that 
of the gambler and his accomplices, but 
the immoral politician stakes by his ex- 
ample the public and private morality of 
his country.” 

For Hostos, the journalist who works for 
petty interests or the politician who sells 
his ideas are antisocial elements. He con- 
siders that the two poles of mercenary 
journalism are power and wealth. “‘Jour- 
nalism undertaken because of a thirst for 
power is a daily, weekly, or fortnightly 
example of intellectual immorality, con- 
tinuous in its effects. and of lack 
of character, which is the worst kind of 
immorality. Since power, its objective, 
is subject to constant change, its judg- 
ment also becomes changeable. 
Journalism inspired by desire for gain is 
also a constant example of immorality of 
feeling and will; it demoralizes public 
opinion, because it constantly exalts suc- 
cess and frequently jeers at all generous 
sentiments; it demoralizes the will of 
society, which is constantly being urged 
to further activities to secure physical 
benefits and to remain inert in the face of 
the moral evils of society. i 

Hostos does, however, recognize the 
great good that journalism has accom- 
plished by excoriating tyrannies, privilege, 
judicial malfeasance, and the abuse of 
capitalism, and also acknowledges its 
noble efforts to promote free competition 
and the recognition of real merit. 

He urges journalists to be as dignified as 
if they were tribunes of the people and to 
write as conscientiously as if they were ad- 
dressing not only their contemporaries but 
also posterity. He says that since journal- 
ism is essentially the continuous history 
of a part of humanity, it necessarily must 
expose unworthy deeds and wrong-doing, 
and that they should be exposed as they 
are, in continual conflict with uprightness 
and justice, and presented in such a way 
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as to uphold the moral order as the goal 
of human dignity. 

To Hostos democratic ideals, with their 
living expression of freedom of thought, 
freedom of the press, freedom of worship, 
and freedom of assembly, were not mere 
empty words or unattainable ideals. He 
believed, however, that if these powers 
were exercised without moral discipline 
and without envisioning the public good, 
they might result in evil and that they 
should, therefore, be subjected to the 
requirements of individual responsibility 
and collective justice. 

All campaigns for freedom of spoken or 
written thought should pay honor to the 
ereat sacrifices that humanity has made to 
obtain it. It would be an empty and 
foolish formula if it were not inspired in 
the highest principle of public good. 
Every political idea should be a noble 
aspiration of humanity; this in the last 
analysis means effective social justice and 
not mere words. 


The employment of lecsure time 


Like other men of analytical power and 
apostolic fervor, Hostos, because of his 
sympathetic comprehension of the prob- 
lems of his fellow-men, was prophetic, 
although he did not set out to be. 

The chapter of Hostos’ book called 
Morality and Time contains much wise and 
foresighted comment, surprisingly appli- 
cable to the present day. The psycholo- 
gist, the social reformer, and the teacher 
can there find the solution of many 
problems of our own time, the results 
of the study of a serious and profound 
student. 

More than fifty years ago Hostos foresaw 
that industrial progress would give rise to 
many grave and disturbing problems. He 
remarked that progress proceeds in fitful 
waves, leaving many millions of men out- 
side its benefits. He considered the pleas- 


ures of the intellect and of intellectual 
health as well as of the satisfaction of 
material needs. He also believed that 
work is one of the greatest blessings of the 
human race and that it must therefore be 
made attractive to the individual and 
profitable to the community. 

He thought of the people who tek cul- 
ture, money, means of communication 
with their fellowmen, healthful recreation 
to help them raise their moral standards. 
He lamented the lack of opportunity for 
the masses in these words: ‘‘The theater, 
which is a good institution and a pastime 
more educational than any other since it 
reaches the mind and heart of the people 
most easily, is nowhere a national insti- 
tution for the people. It is not for the 
people because it does not reach them 
systematically; it is not national because 
performances are given almost exclusively 
in great cities, very seldom in small ones 
and never in the country. Lec- 
tures on literary, scientific, religious, po- 
litical or economic subjects are also a 
privilege of large centers. 

“Concerts for the people, which belie 
their name because the price of admission 
is almost never within the reach of the 
masses, should be a national institution in 
every country and extend their benefits to 
the village and rural population.” 

In answer to these requirements of 
Hostos the present age could present the 
radio as a source of popular culture and 
recreation. So powerful an instrument 
should be cherished as a treasure of 
humanity because of its possibilities; every 
country should promote education by 
means of broadcasts and free the air from 
the ineptitudes that now contaminate it. 

Hostos would be pleased at the populari- 
zation of the motion picture and the radio, 
for he was tortured by the idea of the 
misuse of leisure time with all its possibili- 
ties of lurking vice. A proper use of free 
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hours was to him one of the surest indices 
of culture. 

‘‘As long as a civilization does not know 
how to employ time left over from daily 
toil, it will not be a true civilization, for it 
will not be employing rightly its first and 
most important source of wealth. 

‘‘No one, no matter how toilsome his 
life, but has now and then a moment’s 
idleness in which he may feel overwhelmed 
with boredom . . in need of a social 
solace that he cannot find. . . . Most men 
have more than enough time to become 
bored with themselves and with others, to 
be forced to choose between boredom alone 
or vice in the company of others.” 

The great hope for the future of humanity 
is that as science advances work should be 
less hard and hours of labor shorter. The 
conquest of an eight-hour day is followed 
by the week of forty hours, and perhaps 
thirty or thirty-five hours. When this 
comes manual workers should be prepared 
to make good use of their free time. They 
should be ready to contradict effectively 
the charge that their leisure hours are spent 
in vicious pursuits or mere idleness. One 
of the divisions of the International Labor 
Office in Geneva is at present engaged ina 
campaign in favor of popular libraries, 
parks, casinos for workmen, evening schools, 
theaters for the people, country excursions, 
and community singing. 

Even in our days we may look forward to 
the realization of the Utopian dream of 
Sir Thomas More that men should devote 
only six hours a day to labor and that the 
rest of their time should be used for enrich- 
ing their minds and cultivating the finest 
human relations. 

Contemporaneous technology can secure 
production sufficient for the necessities of 
everyone even with a thirty-hour week. 

There are two factors hindering this; one 
is a desire for undue gain, and the other the 
hatred and uncertainty fostered by the na- 


tions of prey, aggressive, insolent and con- 
quering. They have put other nations on 
the defensive and required more time to be 
spent in labor for war industries to meet 
the constant threats of those who have 
been ‘“‘perniciously lucky’, in Hostos’ 
phrase, and are skilled in the evil arts of 
using power against law. 


Preoccupation for the destiny of all humamty 


Antonio S. Pedreira, Hostos’ excellent 
biographer, calls him “‘Citizen of Amer- 
ica’, a title well won by his cultural in- 
fluence in all parts of our continent, by his 
long stays in the islands of the Caribbean 
as well as on the northern and southern 
continents. It is true that the civilizing 
apostleship of Hostos comprehended all the 
nations of the New World, but it did not 
stop there,—it embraced the intellectual 
scene of the whole world. 

Of a noble line came those American 
thinkers who had a sense of the univer- 
sality of culture, and were faithful to the 
belief that men must be nourished on the 
milk of human kindness. 

The last chapter of the first part of the 
Moral Social is entitled Duties of Man towards 
Humanity. This was a subject on which the 
master constantly pondered. It appears 
in the introduction to the book, and in 
spite of the logical development of his 
work, Hostos feels himself so much under 
the necessity of emphasizing this topic that 
he even interpolates it in his discussion of 
other themes. 

When he speaks of social responsibility 
and rights, his ideas are of broad scope. 
Before he came to the chapter cited, he 
had already said, “‘Man is above every- 
thing a human being . . . whatever his 
birthplace, his racial tradition, the in- 
fluence of his family, the character of his 
nation, the stamp of his civilization, he is 
indissolubly bound by his nature to every 
other man, because every other man is, 
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like him, the same living expression of the 
same biological and sociological necessi- 
tIess? Ae? 

The first sentences of the part we are now 
discussing have a familiar ring: ‘‘Social 
morality would be not only incomplete, 
but also limited in its scope and mean in 
its purpose, if it linked man only with the 
national society of which he is part. Far 
from excluding his relation to humanity, 
social morality should include it to such a 
degree that the first truth learned and the 
last truth practiced should be that man is 
part of humanity, for the natural place of 
every man is in the bosom of humanity.” 

This is not a rhetorical or empirical 
proposition, but a doctrine backed by a 
whole life of constant struggle for the ideal, 
a salutary idea and a tower of strength. 
Hostos relates it in a most admirable 
manner to the duties of patriotism and to 
the profoundest and broadest human 
sentiments. 

In an admirable passage, Hostos says: 
“One of the greatest efforts, or rather 
series of efforts, that the soul feels obliged 
to make is that of reconciling our duties 
as patriots with our duties as men. ‘There- 
from arises the common incapacity of 
being at once a good son of one’s country 
and a good son of humanity. 

“But if it is recalled that the society of 
nations of which ours is a member is a 
true family of peoples in which, as in a 
family of individuals, each member is 
dependent on the prosperity of others; if 
this is borne in mind, it will be understood 
that patriotism is not incompatible with 
that logical and due subordination of the 
affection and duties that bind us to our 
country to the affection and duties that 
bind us to humanity. We should, there- 
fore, subordinate the latter to the former, 
consider this subordination a duty, and 
carefully cultivate our duties of patriotism 
not towards our own country alone, for the 


deeper our patriotism, the more conscien- 
tious will be our subordination to the great 
cause of humanity.” 

America should be proud of this decla- 
ration of principles by a citizen of our con- 
tinent, a declaration in harmony with the 
noble apothegm: America for Humanity. 


Hostos, intellectual leader and voice of 
America 


Under the title of Essays the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris has pub- 
lished a beautiful translation into French 
of some of Hostos’ work as an example of 
the best thought of Spanish America. 
His voice, however, is not that of America 
alone, but of almost the whole world, for 
he was the incarnation of what he himself 
considered the highest goal: ‘“‘To train a 
man for the concrete humanity that is his 
own country and for the abstract country 
that is humanity.” 

In various pages of his extensive works, 
Hostos speaks of the international rela- 
tions of the family of nations. He is, 
therefore, honored by Geneva, and in 
Spanish America many of the greatest 
heroes and outstanding statesmen have 
quoted Hostos and his belief in mutual 
respect and assistance as the foundation of 
international order, and his abomination of 
force as an instrument of international 
policy. 

Hostos was a Bolivarian of the truest 
type, not only because he thought that all 
America formed one family of nations, but 
because in his theories of constitutional 
law, he clearly developed Bolivar’s idea on 
the necessity of supplementing Montes- 
quieu’s three classical branches of govern- 
ment with a fourth branch, which should 
have the responsibility of the electoral 
function. 

Antonio Caso, the illustrious teacher of 
Mexican youth, once said that only three 
or four other men of the rank of Hostos had 
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lived in Spanish America. In such a clas- 
sification the inclinations and preferences 
of the speaker are, of course, preponderant. 

Hostos had glorious forerunners on our 
continent. Don Andrés Bello, a master of 
learning and writing, is universally recog- 
nized, but others less well known than 
Bello offer first-hand material for a history 
of American culture. 

The Ecuadorean Don Francisco Eugenio 
Espejo was in the van of new ideas. At 
the end of the 18th century he launched 
his message to all the continent, suffering 
persecution because of his noncomformity 
with the colonial regime and because of 
his audacity in speaking of the independ- 
ence of America. 

Impressive similarity exists between the 
ideas of the great man of Central America, 
José Cecilio del Valle, and of the Antillean 
Eugenio Maria de Hostos. Valle cham- 
pioned the unity of the Central American 
countries and drew up the bases for their 
federation. Hostos was obsessed with the 
idea of an Antillean federation: ‘The 
Antilles must stand or fall together!’ he 
exclaimed in his desire to found a great 
Caribbean nation. ‘The idea of an Amer- 
ican family of nations is found in Valle’s 
work as often as in Hostos’; furthermore, 
both were well educated in the scholarly 
and philosophical studies of their time, and 
it is difficult indeed to find in Spanish 
America men of a spirit as constructive as 
theirs. Don José Cecilio del Valle lived as 
the colonial period was passing into the 
era of independence. 

Another forerunner of Hostos was a 
Mexican, Don José Maria Luis Mora. 
Whenever Hondurans speak of their com- 
patriot, Don José Cecilio del Valle, they 
justly call him ‘““The Wise Man.” When 
the Mexicans refer to theirs, they call him 


‘‘Doctor Mora.” A doctor of theology 
and of law, he had a place in the vanguard 
of political, social, and educational reforms. 
Dr. Mora’s dissertations on political edu- 
cation agree with Hostos’ ideas, especially 
when the former declares that it is urgent 
to free public instruction from its dog- 
matic character so that it may be based on 
experimental and scientific principles. 
Espejo and Bello; Valle, ‘‘the Wise,” 
and Dr. Mora were precursors of Hostos in 
Spanish America. Among his contem- 
poraries there may be mentioned three or 
four Hispanic Americans comparable to 
him. Some of them had a similar gener- 
ous capacity for love, sacrifice, and labor. 
Such were Sarmiento and Marti; Enrique 


José Varona and José Enrique Rodo. 


They had different missions and lived lives 
sometimes parallel and sometimes diver- 
gent. All burned with love for America. 
Marti was marked for martyrdom, but 
Sarmiento, Varona, and Rodé6 had the joy 
of realization. 

This enumeration of great continental 
figures in connection with Hostos is not 
superfluous, for at this time we must again 
take stock of our fundamental doctrines 
and of our representative men. Their 
ideas, the noble example of their lives, the 
fruitful reputation of their work should 
serve to nourish the thought of the men of 
today and strengthen the faith and the 
character of those who struggle for a free, 
educated, and united America. 

Hostos, who was endowed with the great 
eift of assimilating European culture and 
adding his own thought to make an or- 
ganic whole, stands before us today as a 
symbol of everything noble and ideal to be 
admired in our America, a whole man, a 
hero of thought and action, the clear, 
strong, and stimulating voice of America. 





Folk Dances in Mexico 


THE MExICAN DANCES of today are de- 
rived from two racial stocks, the aboriginal 
and the Spanish. The first is veiled in 
mystery, while the second is penetrated by 
European and Moorish influences; in both 
the manifestations closely related to native 
traditions are the most interesting. 

The aboriginal records do not help to 
reconstruct the old dances faithfully, since 
with the exception of an occasional dia- 
gram depicting the evolutions of several 
couples circling about the drummer as he 
beats the measure and the representations 
of some musical instruments in stone carv- 
ings, nothing in the archaelogical treasures 
that are otherwise so rich in plastic records 
is of any value for our purpose. 

We are therefore confined to the written 
records of the monks, the sole historians 
of a past epoch, and to contemporaneous 
native dances. 

These records show that the dance 
among the Aztecs and their neighbors was 
an official institution with a dual religious 
and military function. The main choreo- 
graphic expressions of the early Mexican 
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Indian were hieratic, staged in honor of 
their deities. 

In them hierophants, breathing fragrant 
clouds of burning incense, danced around 
the huge statues of the gods. Or they per- 
formed war dances to the raucous beating 
of gigantic drums, and used the sound of 
shell-horns to kindle the fighting spirit in 
young recruits. 

Distributed throughout the year, dances 
celebrated all the feasts recorded in the 
Ceremonial Calendar (which was known as 
the Tonalamatl, or Paper of the Sun), and 
were the expression of the peasant’s hope 
when planting seeds, his anguish when the 
rainy season was delayed, or the general 
rejoicing in the spring or at harvest time. 

Paradoxically enough, the most savage 
and ferocious celebrations are found side 
by side in that calendar with the most 
poetic feasts in honor of the flowers, for 
which the war-lke Aztecs showed an 
overwhelming love and admiration. In 
fact, flowers, feathers, and emerald-green 
jade were praised by them as the three 
most precious things in the world and 
deemed even more valuable than gold. 


FOLK DANCES IN MEXICO D7 


The dances in celebration of the Flower- 
Goddess (Xochiquetzal) and of Five 
Flowers (Macuilxochitl), the god of music 
and therefore of the dance, were the niost 
popular and picturesque festivals of the 
whole year. 

Only a faint shadow of the original 
splendor of those dances has come down to 
us. But we can gain some idea of their 
size and character when we consider the 
buildings which can be seen today in 
Yucatan, at Mitla or at Teotihuacan, 
with their spacious courts for the perform- 
ance of pageants, and their extensive ter- 
races on which the whole population of 
the vicinity could be assembled. Such 
open-air auditoriums far surpass our mod- 
ern stadiums in size and capacity. 

In quality as well as in volume, modern 
native dances are but a poor vestige of 
their originals. 

Nothing autochthonous was encouraged 
or even tolerated by the conquerors, who 
destroyed many things regardless of their 
aesthetic or ethical value. However, they 
evidently considered the dance in a slightly 
different light. In it they sensed a vital 
instrument for esoteric religious expression 
and attempted to use it as a part of the 
Catholic ceremonial. Thus native ele- 
ments were turned to alien interests. And 
thus, too, native subjects were impregnated 
with the Spanish spirit. In place of the 
exploits of the Knights of the Eagle and 
the Knights of the Tiger there appeared, 
with rather grotesque results, the heroic 
feats of Moorish and Spanish paladins who, 
under the patronage of the Saints, helped 
to vanquish the foes of the orthodox faith. 

As a result the costumes of the dancers 
were altered, thereby greatly destroying 
the visual charm of the dances. What 
that charm was can now be seen in the 
work of many of the younger Mexican 
artists who have attempted to restore the 
early dances to their original splendor and 


put them to a new use in the theatre. 

With the change of such material 
features, other alterations have followed, 
modifying such fragile and evanescent 
characteristics of these dances as their 
measure, rhythm, and mimetic gestures. 
These, in fact, have almost disappeared 
and are now preserved because of the 
faithful interest of a few Mexicans in their 
country’s past and an atavistic force in the 
performers. Some of the features of 
present Indian choreographic perform- 
ances clearly show their origins, as, for 
example, the dance named Moors and 
Christians, Matachines (Merry Andrews), 
Los Chinclos, Los Sonajeros (The Rattles), 
El Gavilan (The Hawk), Los Antiguos (The 
Old Men), Huehuenches and Tastoanes. Of 
these, the last two are the most elaborate 
and interesting; it is of interest to note 
that they are somewhat similar to the 
Japanese No Dances. Huehuenches and 
Tastoanes are the generic names for the 
actors who appear in the performances. 
Tastoanes which, as a dance, is of greater 
importance than Huehuenches, is an alle- 
gorical play having for its dramatis personae 
the Apostle Saint James, the Spanish con- 
querors and the primitive Lords of Mexico. 
It tells a disjointed story which is, at times, 
almost incoherent because of the spon- 
taneous additions made by successive in- 
terpreters at various times in its long his- 
tory. It is danced with pantomimic 
gestures, stylized in a violent and exalted 
manner, and keyed to a uniform dancing 
rhythm followed by a general movement 
of the dancers in choral masses. In the 
first episode, the Spaniards are the victors, 
but in the second and final the Indians not 
only rally and rout the Iberians, but under 
the furious spell of an inexorable Nemesis 
behead the Apostle himself. 

The dance of Los Viejitos (The Little Old 
Men) is touching and melancholy. It is 
performed by a chorus of old men clad in 
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white, who have rosy complexions, silvery 
wigs and whiskers. Shaking with age and 
stuttering an almost forgotten song, they 
walk, beating time with their staffs and 
with the stumbling of their tired feet. 
When seen on the white sandy shore of 
Lake Patzcuaro under canopies of blossom- 
ing foliage, the spectacle is a poem in itself. 

In vivid contrast with this dance, which 
is so well attuned to the serene spirit of the 
simple fishermen who execute it, are the 
pugnacious dances of the indomitable 
Yaqui tribe, which is always on the war- 
path. The Pascola and the Venado (Deer), 
their most remarkable dances, have to do 
with battle and the chase. Both of them 
are accompanied by the primitive music of 
a high-pitched flute and the beating of a 
diminutive drum, and send terror into the 
souls of their enemies. In the hunting 
dance, one of the performers is wrapped 
in skins. With his head covered by antlers, 
he crouches or jumps, imitating the deer. 
The other performers dance around, sug- 
gesting various episodes in the hunt and 
tracing its action from the ambush to the 
final kill. The beat of the drum leads the 
general movement and a song as savage as 
a yell marks the clash of the hunters, 
while the actual steps of the dance are 
accompanied by the sound of rattles tied 
around the dancers’ knees and ankles. 
This dance has a really savage grandeur. 
Strong, picturesque, and spectacular, it is 
one of the best preserved of native Mexican 
dances. 


In our view, these are some of the dances 
that really deserve to be called Mexican 
and that have survived the current jazz 
age. Others, like the popular arabe and 
its variations, come from Spain, having of 
course Moorish and even gypsy infiltra- 
tions in their various moods. The Jarabe 
is danced by a single couple. The woman, 
called the China Poblana, wears an em- 
broidered blouse, a spangled red _ skirt, 
green silk pumps and a scarf, or rebozo, 
wrapped around her shoulders and waist. 
Her partner is the Charro. He is dressed 
in a leather jacket and trousers, both of 
which are embroidered with gold or silver, 
and wears a broad sombrero resplendent 
as a jewel. Their dance consists of the 
following figures: The man dances around 
the girl, simulating courtship, while his 
steps—a kind of clog—mark the time by 
their beat on the floor. The girl plays 
the coquette, first rebuking his advances, 
then encouraging, and finally accepting 
them. 

When this climax is reached, the man 
throws his hat at the feet of the girl. She 
welcomes this challenge by stepping onto 
the brim of the sombrero and dancing the 
final steps around its broad edge. 

At this point, the tempo of the music is 
quickened into a full and rapid allegro to 
emphasize the joy of the lovers. Usually, 
if the audience is pleased with the per- 
formance, it joins the dancers in the final 
allegro with an outburst of song, applause 
and yells. 


The New Constitution of Bolivia 


BEATRICE NEWHALL 
Assistant Editor, Bulletin of the Pan American Union 


On OctTosBeEr 28, 1938, two days before the 
closing of the National Convention of 
Bolivia (which also functioned as a Con- 
stituent Assembly), that body adopted a 
new Constitution, which was promulgated 
by President German Busch on October 
30, and at its final session he and the Vice 
President gave their oaths of allegiance to 
the document. 

The new Constitution, which replaces 
that of 1880, as amended in 1888, 1902, 
MOC OOM 2 ancdelSihrecoomizesi tiie 
growing social consciousness of the times 
by giving special attention to economic 
and social aspects of national life. The 
main provisions of the Constitution, with 
the more important changes from _ its 
predecessor noted, are summarized below. 

In Section I Bolivia is declared to be a 
free and independent unitarian Republic, 
with a representative democratic govern- 
ment. While the State recognizes and 
supports the Catholic Church, the public 
exercise of other forms of worship is 
guaranteed, the latter provision being new. 
Sovereignty is vested in the people, who 
delegate its exercise to the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Powers; the people 
govern only through their representatives 
and the authorities created by law 
(arts. 1-4). 

Section IT deals with rights and guaran- 
tees, which are somewhat more liberal in 
the new Constitution. Slavery is forbid- 
den, and to that statement it is added that 
no kind of servitude may be recognized, 
and that no one may be forced to work 
except for a fair wage and with his full 
consent (art. 5). Free residence and tran- 
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sit in the country, freedom to work or 
engage in business, to assemble, to teach, 
and to be taught, are guaranteed (art. 6). 
No one may be arrested without due proc- 
ess of law (art. 7); recourse in cases of 
unjust detention (art. 8) and penalties for 
public officials who infringe upon the rights 
of citizens (art. 12) are new. No one may 
be obliged to testify against himself or 
against specified near relatives in a crimi- 
nal action, and the confiscation of property 
as punishment for political offenses is for- 
bidden (arts. 14, 15). Property rights 
must be respected, so long as the property 
fulfills a social function (a new provision); 
foreign individuals or business enterprises 
enjoy the same property rights as Bolivians, 
but are forbidden to claim special privi- 
leges or to invoke diplomatic action save 
where justice has been denied, and may 
not own or acquire title to land or subsoil 
properties within 31 miles (50 kilometers) 
of the national boundaries unless a special 
law has declared that such ownership 
satisfies a public need (arts. 17-19). 

National and municipal taxes are legal 
only when levied in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, and while 
they are to be general in character, the 
new Constitution adds that due considera- 
tion shall be given to the economic status 
of the taxpayer (arts. 20, 21). Property 
belonging to the Church and to religious 
and welfare organizations still enjoys the 
same guarantees as that belonging to 
individuals, but henceforth shall be sub- 
ject to any obligations and limitations that 
the law may establish (art. 22). 

The acts of any one usurping functions 
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not legally entrusted to him shall be void, 
and no laws regulating the exercise of 
principles, guarantees, and rights recog- 
nized in the Constitution may in any way 
alter such principles, guarantees, and 
rights (arts. 27, 28). 

New provisions in this section are that: 
Roads constructed by private initiative 
shall be open to public use (art. 26); no 
one shall be obliged to do anything not 
required by the Constitution and the laws, 
or to refrain from anything not prohibited 
(art. 29); laws cannot be retroactive (art. 
31); every civil, military, or ecclesiastical 
official, before taking office, must declare 
in detail his property and income (art. 32) 
(see July 1938 issue of the BULLETIN, p. 
431); and the rights and guarantees of the 
Constitution must not be understood as 
denying others inherent in the sovereignty 
of the people and the republican form of 
government (art. 33). 

Section III, on the preservation of public 
order, deals chiefly with the declaration of 
a “state of siege’, roughly equivalent to 
martial law. The provisions are in the 
main the same: It is declared by the 
President for part or all of the country, 
with the approval of Congress when it 
meets; emergency financial measures may 
be taken to meet the cost, although there 
is no longer a provision permitting the 
salaries of civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ities to be cut; and the only liberties that 
may be suspended are those of individuals 
accused of disturbing public order. Where- 
as correspondence hitherto could only be 
held up or retained, now a censorship may 
be established on correspondence in general 
(arts. 34-38). 

In Section IV, on nationality and citi- 
zenship, native Bolivians are stated to be 
all those born within the Republic, and 
those born abroad of Bolivian parents, if 
and when said offspring make their home 
in Bolivian territory (art. 39). Foreigners 


may be naturalized after three years 
(formerly one year) of residence in Bolivia, 
by complying with legal requirements 
(art. 40). A Bolivian woman who marries 
a foreigner now does not lose her nation- 
ality, but a foreign woman married to a 
Bolivian acquires the nationality of her 
husband as long as she lives in Bolivia 
(art. 41). 

Citizenship consists in voting for candi- 
dates or being elected to public office, and 
in being eligible for such public office as 
one is qualified to hold (art. 43). The re- 
quirements for citizenship are: To be a 
Bolivian; to be 21 years old; to know how 
to read and write; and to be inscribed in 
the Civic Register (art. 44). 

Nationality is lost (art. 42) for two new 
reasons: Joining enemy forces in time of 
war, or fighting in a foreign war without 
permission of the Government. Citizen- 
ship is suspended, but no longer lost, for 
the same reasons as in the earlier Consti- 
tution, including naturalization in another 
country, in which case it may be regained 
by again residing in Bolivia and being in- 
scribed in the Civic Register (art. 45). 

Section V deals with the legislative power 
in general. This is exercised by the Na- 
tional Congress, consisting of a Chamber 
of Deputies and a Senate (art. 46), which 
ordinarily meets in the capital on August 
6 of each year for 60 working days—the 
period may be prolonged to 90—although 
the President may convoke it in some other 
city. The Constitution provides for spe- 
cial sessions (art. 47), and specifies other 
offices which members may hold (art. 49), 
and specifically forbids the election to 
either house of civil employees, army offi- 
cers in active service, and certain church- 
men (art. 50). 

Legislators are immune from arrest dur- 
ing their term of office (art. 51); they are 
now forbidden (art. 53) to have any part, 
directly or indirectly, in the sale or lease of 
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public property or in public works con- 
tracts or concessions, or to obtain conces- 
sions or any other personal advantages. 

The legislative power shall, among other 
duties (art. 58): pass laws; levy taxes, 
which shall be valid for 15 months instead 
of 18; fix in detail the public expenditures; 
create new Departments or Provinces; 
coin money, fix its value, regulate the issue 
of bank notes, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; grant subsidies for 
or guarantee interest for the construction 
of railways, canals, highways, and other 
means of transportation; approve or reject 
international treaties and agreements; 
authorize the alienation of any property 
belonging to the public domain, including 
national, departmental, municipal, and 
university, and the purchase of land; ap- 
prove or disapprove the financial report of 
public expenditures presented annually by 
the Government at the first session of each 
legislature; and appoint members to the 
Supreme Court. 

The two houses meet together as the 
Congress (Section VI) to open and close 
each session; verify the election of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President, or elect them if 
no candidate has received an absolute 
plurality; hear those officials take the oath 
of office; accept or refuse their resignations; 
consider laws vetoed by the President; de- 
clare war; appoint the members of the 
National Council of Education, etc. 

Section VII (arts. 62—65, inclusive) deals 
with the Chamber of Deputies. Deputies 
will be elected directly by the people and 
hold office four years, half of the members 
to be elected every two years; the number 
of deputies is to be fixed by law. To be 
eligible, candidates must be native Boli- 
vians who have completed their military 
service, have been inscribed in the Civic 
Register, and are at least 25 years old. 
The Chamber of Deputies shall initiate 
legislation dealing with taxes, public ex- 


penditures, the size of the army, and au- 
thorization of the President to make loans; 
it also is empowered to impeach the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Cabinet members, 
and members of the Supreme Court and of 
the diplomatic corps. 

The Senate is discussed in Section VIII, 
articles 66-66, inclusive. Each Depart- 
ment of Bolivia is now represented by 
three Senators, instead of two, who will 
serve for six years, one-third of the Senate 
to be elected every two years. Senators 
must be at least 35 years old, and otherwise 
fulfill the same requirements as Deputies; 
the Constitution does not mention how 
they are to be elected. The Senate passes 
on the impeachment of government off- 
cials by the House, and decides whether the 
cases shall be presented to the Supreme 
Court for action; restores nationality and 
citizenship; considers municipal ordi- 
nances, proposes candidates for the posi- 
tion of Comptroller General, and grants 
cash awards, all new functions; and pro- 
poses candidates for the Supreme Court 
and for the posts of Archbishop and 
bishops. 

Section [X (arts. 70-81, inclusive) deals 
with the laws and resolutions passed by 
the Legislature, and contains few changes. 
Except as otherwise provided in the Con- 
stitution, a bill may originate in either 
house, and must be acted upon by the 
other within 30 days after it has passed the 
first; bills not passed in the house of origin 
may not be reintroduced during that ses- 
sion. Provision is made for passing laws 
over a Presidential veto. Unless other- 
wise stated in a law, it shall go into effect 
from the date of its promulgation. Cabi- 
net members may be summoned to report 
before either house. 

The Executive Power (Section X) is ex- 
ercised by the President of the Republic, 
jointly with the members of his Cabinet 
(art. 82). He and the Vice President are 
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elected by direct suffrage for four years, 
and may not succeed themselves (arts. 83, 
84). The President and Vice President 
must fulfill the same requirements as Sen- 
ators. The following are ineligible for 
these positions: Cabinet members, unless 
they had resigned at least six months be- 
fore election day; members of the army in 
active service, and of the regular clergy; 
close relatives of those who a year before 
the election held the Presidency or Vice- 
presidency; those holding State contracts 
or having other financial dealings with the 
Government (art. 85). 

The functions of the President, who may 
not leave the country without the express 
permission of Congress (art. 92), are, in 
the main, those usually exercised by the 
head of a nation. He shall execute laws; 
negotiate treaties; appoint diplomatic 
agents; introduce legislation; call special 
sessions of Congress; see that municipal 
resolutions, especially those having to do 
with revenues and taxes, are not uncon- 
stitutional; present an annual message to 
Congress; exercise right of national pat- 
ronage in churches and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, property, etc.; recognize or refuse 
recognition to papal decrees, bulls, and 
other documents; preserve and defend in- 
ternal order; grant patent rights and pro- 
tection, etc. (art. 93). A new provision 
(art. 95) states that he shall visit all parts 
of the country at least once during his 
term of office to study local needs, and 
shall give an account of his observations 
to Congress. 

Section XI, on Cabinet members, states 
that their number shall be fixed by law 
(art. 96). [The Constitution when pro- 
mulgated was signed by nine Cabinet 
members, representing ten portfolios, those 
of Government, Justice, and Publicity; 
Health and Hygiene; Foreign Affairs, Im- 
migration, and Worship; the Treasury 
and Statistics; Agriculture, Irrigation, and 


Colonization; Public Works and Com- 
munications; Mines and Petroleum; In- 
dustry and Commerce; Education, Fine 
Arts, and Indigenous Affairs; and Labor 
and Social Welfare. | 

Cabinet members, who must fulfill the 
same requirements for office as Deputies 
(art. 97), are responsible, with the Presi- 
dent, for the administration of their re- 
spective portfolios and jointly with their 
colleagues for Cabinet decisions (art. 98). 

Section XII, on the internal organiza- 
tion of the country, contains radical 
changes. The former Constitution, as 
amended in 1931, provided that the chief 
official of each Department should be the 
Prefect, a Presidential appointee. The 
administrative body was the Departmental 
Assembly, which elected national Sena- 
tors, passed local legislation, levied De- 
partmental taxes, issued loans, and was 
responsible for the local police force, edu- 
cation, and highways. Interdepartmental 
tariffs and discriminatory measures were 
forbidden. In the new Constitution the 
section consists of a single article, 105, 
which reads: ‘The political and admin- 
istrative functions of Departmental govern- 
ment shall be entrusted to prefects, sub- 
prefects, and mayors, whose functions and 
requirements for eligibility shall be deter- 
mined by law.” 

Section XIII, on the economic and 
financial organization of Bolivia, is almost 
entirely new, although Amendment VIII 
of 1931 introduced a short section en- 
titled ‘“‘Economic and Social Organiza- 
tion.’ The opening article (106) enun- 
ciates the doctrine that the economic re- 
gime should be in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of social justice, ensuring all inhabit- 
ants an adequate standard of living. All 
mineral wealth, public lands and their 
natural resources, waters, and sources of 
power are the property of the nation (art. 
107). The State is empowered (art. 108) 
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to regulate by law the exercise of com- 
merce and industry, in the public interest. 
Petroleum, from either government- or 
privately-owned property, may be ex- 
ported only by the Government or a 
government organization (art.109). State 
revenues are divided into national, De- 
partmental, and municipal, and shall be 
administered by their respective treasurers 
(art. 111); Departmental, municipal or 
university funds collected by branches of 
the national treasury may not be central- 
ized in that treasury. 

The budget, adopted by Congress for 
each fiscal period, may be changed by 
the Executive only with the approval of 
the entire Cabinet. The proposed budget 
shall be presented to Congress by the 
President at its first session, and must be 
acted upon immediately (arts. 112, 113). 

The public debt is still guaranteed by 
the Constitution (art. 115), and the float- 
ing debt which the Executive contracts 
during any fiscal year must be canceled in 
the following budget (art. 116). 

Independent or semi-independent offices 
and establishments must also present to 
Congress an annual financial statement, 
with a report from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral (art. 118). The provision forbidding 
Departments and municipalities to estab- 
lish local tariffs or discriminatory meas- 
ures was transferred to this section (art. 
119), as were the provisions on the office 
of Comptroller General (art. 120), which 
previously had a section to itself. 

Section XIV, dealing with social matters 
(arts. 121-130 inclusive) is wholly new. 
Both labor and capital, as joint factors in 
production, enjoy the protection of the 
State. Special legislation will regulate 
compulsory accident, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, disability, old age, maternity insur- 
ance, and death benefits; the employment 
of women and minors; minimum wages; 
hours of labor; vacations with pay; and 


other measures for the protection of 
workers. 

The organization of cooperative socie- 
ties will be encouraged by the State, and 
health measures, including healthful and 
low-cost housing, adopted. The right of 
workers to organize is guaranteed, and 
collective bargaining and the right to 
strike are recognized. Participation of 
employees in-company profits will also be 
determined by law. The State is em- 
powered to mediate in conflicts between 
employers and employees. The rights 
and benefits granted by law may not be 
renounced, and all contracts to the con- 
trary will be null and void. Finally, social 
welfare activities, to be specified by law, 
are declared a State function. 

Government policy with regard to the 
family is another innovation, set forth in 
Section XV. Marriage, the family, and 
maternity are protected by law, which 
shall recognize no distinction between off- 
spring, all having the same rights. A 
primary duty of the Government is to care 
for the physical, mental, and moral wel- 
fare of children, who have a right to a 
home, education, and care when neglected, 
ill, or in trouble. This duty shall be en- 
trusted to suitable organizations. 

According to Section XVI, the Judicial 
Power consists of the Supreme Court, dis- 
trict courts, and any other tribunals estab- 
lished by law (art. 135). Judges are 
specifically declared independent and re- 
sponsible only to the law, and courts of 
special privilege are forbidden (arts. 136, 
137). Court proceedings may not be 
secret except in the interest of public 
morals (art. 138). 

The Supreme Court (art. 141) is en- 
larged from eight to ten members, and re- 
tains its former division into two sections. 
To be a Supreme Court justice or Attorney 
General, a man must fulfill the require- 
ments for Senators, and in addition have 
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practiced law with credit for ten years 
(art. 142). In addition to acting as a 
court of last appeal, the Supreme Court 
will, among other functions (art. 143), 
have jurisdiction in questions arising be- 
tween municipalities, municipalities and 
other governments, and between Depart- 
ments; the constitutionality of legislation; 
disputes relative to the national patronage 
of the Government; the legality of elec- 
tions; and the impeachment of specified 
officials. 

Supreme Court justices are appointed 
for 10 years, as formerly; district court 
judges have their terms fixed at 6 years, 
and others at 4 years (art. 145). The 
power to prosecute is entrusted to com- 
missions that may be appointed by Con- 
gress, to the Attorney General, and to 
other officials to whom such power is 
granted by law (art. 146). ‘The Attorney 
General is appointed by the President from 
candidates proposed by the Senate instead 
of by the Chamber of Deputies, as formerly, 
and will hold office for 10 years; he is also 
eligible for reappointment (art. 147). 

Section XVII of the Constitution, deal- 
ing with community organization, for- 
merly called municipal organization, is 
virtually new. Communities are inde- 
pendent units; if they are capitals of De- 
partments, Provinces, or sections, they will 
be governed by mayors, who will be ad- 
vised by Deliberative Councils; other com- 
munities will have community agents. 
Mayors will be appointed by the President 
of the Republic, and the members of the 
Deliberative Councils elected by popular 
suffrage; they will hold office for two 
years (art. 148). The Deliberative Coun- 
cils have the duties generally entrusted to 
municipal councils or boards of aldermen 
(art. 149), but all licenses and taxes re- 
quired by municipalities must be approved 
by the Senate before they are valid (art. 
153). 


Mayors of Departmental capitals shall 
supervise those of provincial capitals, who: 
in turn shall supervise cantonal agents 
(art. 150). The functions of mayors (art. 
152) include care and supervision of 
health, park, recreational, and public wel- 
fare services; control of the prices of staple 
commodities and of public entertainments; 
the collection, administration, and ex- 
penditure of municipal revenues; and the 
encouragement of popular culture. 

Amendment XIV of 1931 introduced in- 
to the former Constitution a section con- 
taining a single article, entitled ‘‘University 
Organization.” The new Constitution 
has instead a section (XIV) of 11 articles. 
(154-164 inclusive) dealing with culture. 

Education is declared (art. 154) the 
highest function of the government; there 
will be a single school system; school at- 
tendance is compulsory for all children 
from 7 to 14 years of age; and primary and 
secondary education in public schools is 
free. The government shall aid deserving 
students who lack the means for the higher 
education for which they show ability 
(art. 155). Private schools must conform 
to the same authorities, curricula, and 
official regulations as public schools, but 
there is no restriction on religious instruc- 
tion (art. 156). Schools offering primary, 
secondary, normal, and special instruction 
shall be under the supervision of the 
National Council of Education, an inde- 
pendent organization whose organization 
and function shall be determined by law. 

The public universities are independent 
(art. 159), that is, they have entire control 
over their income, may appoint their 
presidents and administrative and teaching 
staffs, draw up their regulations and plans 
of study, accept legacies and gifts, etc.; 
they are all equal in rank. Only public 
universities may grant academic degrees 
(art. 160). Public universities will receive 
compulsory subsidies from the national 
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treasury, independent of any departmen- 
tal, municipal, and private revenue that 
they may enjoy now or in the future (art. 
161). 

The artistic, archaeological, and historic 
wealth of the country, as well as that be- 
longing to religious organizations, is part 
of the cultural patrimony of the Nation 
(art. 163), and as such is under govern- 
ment protection and may not be exported. 
The government shall protect buildings and 
places declared of historic or artistic value. 

Section XIX, which briefly discusses 
rural dwellers, is another innovation in the 
1938 Constitution. The government recog- 
nizes and guarantees the legal existence of 
indigenous communities; indigenous and 
agrarian legislation shall be passed, with 
special attention to the characteristics of 
the different sections of the country. The 
State shall promote the education of rural 
dwellers by means of schools for Indians. 

The army is discussed in Section XX; its 
size is to be fixed at each session of Con- 
gress. All Bolivians must perform military 
service, in accordance with the law (art. 
165). While the army is especially charged 
with the maintenance of order at home and 
security abroad (art. 169), it shall also co- 
operate in the construction of highways 


and other means of communication and in 
colonization. It is now directly subordi- 
nate to the President. No foreigner may 
enlist in the army without previous author- 
ization of Congress, and only native Boliv- 
ians may now hold the positions of Com- 
mander in Chief and General Chief of 
Staff (art. 171). 

The final articles of the Constitution 
(Section X XI) deal with amendments, and 
are substantially the same as in the earlier 
document. Provision is now made for 
amending the Constitution only in part 
(art. 174), instead of as a whole or in part. 
First a law must be passed, by a two-thirds 
vote, declaring the need for an amend- 
ment; at the beginning of the next Con- 
gress, the proposed amendment must be 
passed by a two-thirds vote in the house in 
which the preliminary law originated; it 
then follows the course of other legislation 
(art. 174, 175). When it has been duly 
passed by Congress, the President may 
not veto it (art. 176). Any amendment 
relating to the term of office of the Presi- 
dent shall take effect only in the following 
administration (art. 177). 

The Constitution closes (art. 180) by 
declaring null and void any legislation 
contrary to its provisions. 


Inter-American Bibliographical 


and Library Association 


THE second convention of the Inter- 
American Bibliographical and Library 
Association will convene in Washington 
February 23 and 24, 1939 under the presi- 
dency of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, professor of 
Hispanic American History, The George 
Washington University. The program is 
given below: 


TuurspAy Morninc, FEBRUARY 23, 9:30 
Pan American Union, Hall of Heroes 


GENERAL SUBJECT: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Presiding Officer: Dr. Leén de Bayle, Minister of 
Nicaragua to the United States. 

Address: Ernest Cushing Richardson, Bibliography 
the Basis of International Intellectual Cooperation. 

Address: John F. Normano, Recent Attempts at an 
Economic Bibliography on Latin America. 

Address: Lewis Hanke, Harvard University, Cur- 
rent Bibliographical Activities in Latin America. 

Discussion Leader: C. K. Jones, Chief, Classifica- 
tion Division, Library of Congress. 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 23, 2:30 
National Archives Auditorium 


GENERAL SUBJECT: ARCHIVES 


Presiding Officer: Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, 
Ambassador of Cuba 

Address: James F. Kenney, Director of Historical 
Research and Publicity, The Public Archives, 
Ottawa, Canada, The Public Records of the 
Province of Quebec, 1763-1797. 

Address: Silvio Zavala, Editor, Revista de Historia 
de América, Mexico, Libraries and Archives of 
Mexico. 

Address: Richard F. Behrendt, Secretary, Centro 
de Investigaciones Sociales y Econdémicas, 
National University of Panama, Some Problems 
of Bibliography and Archives Relating to the 
Social and Economic History of Panama. 

Discussion Leader: Almon Wright, The National 
Archives, Washington 


DiInNER MEETING, FEBRUARY 23, 7:00 
The Raleigh Hotel 


Presiding Officer: Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Former 
President of the Republic of Panama. 

Address: Victor Hugo Paltsits, President, Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, Bibliography, the 
Correct Description of Books. 

Address: Waldo G. Leland, Directing Executive, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, Bibliography and Scholarship. 


Presentation of Honorary Life Memberships. 


FripAy Morninc, FEBRUARY 24, 9:30 
The Raleigh Hotel 


GENERAL SuBJECT: LIBRARIES 


Presiding Officer: Dr. William J. Wilson, Con- 
sultant in Medieval Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress. 

Address: Arthur E. Gropp, Librarian, The Tulane 
University of Louisiana, Newspaper Collections 
in the Middle Americas. 

Address: Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American 
Library Association, Possibilities of Library 
Cooperation. 

Address: G. A. Schwegmann, Director of the 
Union Catalog, Library of Congress, Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Library Cards. 

Discussion Leader: John T. Vance, Chief of the 
Law Division, Library of Congress. 


LuNCHEON MEETING, FEBRUARY 24, 12:30 
The Raleigh Hotel 


Presiding Officer: Dr. Pedro de Alba, Assistant 
Director, Pan American Union. 

Address: Rafael Heliodoro Valle, of Mexico, 
Problems in the Bibliography of Hispanic America. 

Address: Cuthbert Lee, Director, American Docu- 
mentation Institute, The American Documenta- 
tion Institute and Auxiliary Publication. 
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Business MEETING, FEBRUARY 24, 3:00 
The Raleigh Hotel 
Reports: 

The Inter-American Book Exchange, by Raul 
d’Ega, Director. 

The Bibliographical Center of the Pan American 
Union, by Charles E. Babcock, Librarian. 

The Union Catalog of Floridiana, by A. J. 
Hanna, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Florida. 

Project to Create a Department of Culture in all of 
the Spanish-Speaking Countries, by Aida 
Carrefio y Correa, of Santiago, Chile. 


The Book Exposition held in Bogota under the 
auspices of the National Library of Colombia, 
July and August, 1938, by Daniel Samper 
Ortega, former Librarian of the National 
Library, Counselor of the Colombian Em- 
bassy, Washington. 

Resolutions and other business. 

Inquiries concerning the conference 
may be addressed to Charles E. Babcock, 
Secretary General of the Conference, and 
Librarian, Columbus Memorial Library, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Achievements of the Bolivian 
National Convention 


The National Convention of Bolivia, 
elected in March 1938, met on May 26 of 
that year to restore constitutional govern- 
ment in that country, elect the President 
and Vice President, and adopt a new Con- 
stitution. Lt. Col. German Busch, who 
had been Provisional President for several 
months, was named President, and Dr. 
Enrique Baldivieso, Vice President; they 
took their respective oaths of office on May 
28. (For a brief biography of President 
Busch, see BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union, December 1938.) 

The National Convention closed on 
October 30. On the 28th it had adopted 
a new Constitution (see p. 100), which was 
promulgated by the President two days 
later. The ceremonies of the final session 
included oaths to uphold and defend the 
Constitution by the President and the Vice 
President, and an address by Dr. Renato 
Riverin, president of the Convention, in 
which he summarized its main achieve- 


ments. He placed special stress on the 
following: 

The political life of the country has re- 
turned to normal through the reestablish- 
ment of the Legislative power, the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution, the election 
of the President and Vice President, and 
the appointment of the members of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Convention ratified international 
treaties definitely fixing the boundaries of 
Bolivia with Peru, Chile, Argentina, and 
Paraguay. Economic, commercial, immi- 
gration, and railway agreements with 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, and Poland were 
approved. The Chaco Peace Treaty was 
ratified, and all differences between Bolivia 
and Paraguay have been settled. 

The Ministry of Health and Hygiene 
was created, and up to 10,000,000 pesos 
were appropriated for measures dealing 
with health, hygiene, and the fight against 
epidemics. 

Decrees canceling petroleum concessions 
were given the force of laws, and 81 laws 
were passed on the following subjects: 
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Constitutional matters; the organization 
and functioning of the Executive Power; 
the functioning of the National Conven- 
tion; justice; public works; roads; aviation; 
mines and petroleum; universities; the 
press; historical works and publications; 
the political division of national territory; 
diplomatic agreements; authorizations and 
taxes; awards, retirements, indemnities, 
and pardons; loans; the budget and cus- 
toms; amnesties; health, public morals, 
and sports; tributes and celebrations of an 
historical nature; social laws; industry; 
and agriculture. 

The President was provided, by the 
creation of taxes or authorization to bor- 
row money, with the funds necessary for 
constructing many miles of railways and 
highways, and for improving public edu- 
cation and national health. 

Other measures specifically mentioned by 
Dr. Riverin were the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Pando, formerly the National Ter- 
ritory of Colonies (it was named for General 
José Manuel Pando, ex-President of Bolivia 
and explorer of that region) ; the reestablish- 
ment of the Gabriel René Moreno Univer- 
sity, in the city of Santa Cruz; the financing 
of the Sucre-Camiri Railway; the estab- 
lishment of absolute equality in the grant- 
ing of foreign exchange permits and the 
cancellation of special privileges; the law 
abolishing all monopoly on flour; and 
the approval of the general budget for 
UDB). 


Pacts signed by Brazil and 
Venezuela 


Brazil and Venezuela celebrated the 116th 
anniversary of the convocation of the Con- 
gress of Panama by signing two agreements 
on December 7, 1938. 

A treaty of non-agression, conciliation 
and arbitration, signed in Caracas, in- 
cludes the provisions that all controversies 


arising from the interpretation of a treaty 
or from any point of international law shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and that a Perma- 
nent Commission of Conciliation shall be 
established. The Permanent Commission 
will be composed of five members: A citizen 
of each country, another appointee of each 
country and the chairman, who will be ap- 
pointed by agreement between the two 
contracting parties. The commission will 
be given for study all questions on which 
the two countries are unable to reach an 
agreement through diplomatic procedure, 
except those to be submitted to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

At the same time an extradition treaty 
between the two countries was signed in 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Interministerial Commission 
established in Argentina 


A presidential decree of November 30, 
1938 established the Permanent Inter- 
ministerial Commission on Political Econ- 
omy, to be composed of representatives of 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the Treas- 
ury, and Agriculture, with provision for 
the participation of other ministries when 
the need for coordinated action arises. 
Among the principal duties of the com- 
mission will be the study of trade treaties or 
commercial agreements of any kind, both 
those proposed by foreign governments and 
the modification of those already in effect. 
It will also study international political 
economy as it concerns Argentine econom- 
ics and any measures in foreign countries 
that might indirectly affect economic inter- 
change; instruct Argentine delegates to in- 
ternational congresses discussing subjects 
relative to political economy and interna- 
tional trade; inform the President on new 
situations at home or abroad affecting in- 
ternational economic conditions; and rec- 
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ommend measures for improving the 
economic relations of Argentina with the 
rest of the world. 


New institutes in Argentine 
untversity 


The School of Economic, Commercial 
and Political Sciences of the Universidad 
Nacional del Litoral at Rosario, Argen- 
tina, has recently enlarged its activities by 
the establishment of four new institutes 
which function under its control. 

The Institute of International Law, 
whose director is Dr. Mario Antelo, is in 
charge of study and research on matters 
dealing with international law; it will pub- 
lish important studies made under its direc- 
tion and prepare a bibliography on the 
subject. 

The Institute of Economic Research is 
divided into two sections, Dr. Alejandro 
Nimo being director of the section on eco- 
nomics, and Prof. Juan Luis Ferrarotti 
having charge of the section on finance. 
Besides sponsoring research on economic 
and financial matters, especially those re- 
lating to Argentina, this institute will pre- 
pare an economic-financial barometer of 
the country, study public revenues and 
their expenditure, and publish periodic in- 
formation on Argentine commerce, produc- 
tion, major industries, banks, bankruptcies, 
public debt, etc. 

The Accounting Institute, whose direc- 
tor is Dr. Alberto Arévalo, and the Insti- 
tute of Public Law under the directorship 
of Dr. Rafael Bielsa, will be similar in or- 
ganization to the other two, but will spe- 
cialize in the fields indicated by their names. 


Argentina decrees liquidation of 
mortgage moratorium 


The Government of Argentina took a most 
important step in its general program to 


obtain normal economic conditions by 
promulgating on October 10, 1938, a law 
that provides for the liquidation and re- 
financing of private mortgage debts,! re- 
voking the moratorium in force, as an 
emergency measure, since October 16, 
1933. The Minister of Finance, Dr. Pedro 
Groppo, and President Ortiz himself 
delivered explanatory messages to the 
nation over national broadcasting net- 
works, to make certain that the terms, 
scope and purposes of the measure were 
clearly understood. They stressed the 
need for a “gradual return to contractual 
normalcy.” ‘The emergency which justi- 
fied the moratorium no longer exists, they 
asserted, wherefore a liquidation plan has 
been devised, with due regard for the rights 
and interests of both debtors and creditors. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the new 
law, liquidation of outstanding mortgage 
obligations due and payable prior to 
January 1, 1933, would begin in 1939; 
those maturing during 1933 and 1934, in 
1940; those maturing during 1935-1938, 
and subsequent thereto, in year 1941. 
Two alternatives are offered in connection 
with mortgages payable in full or in yearly 
instalments exceeding 10 per cent (these 
constitute the bulk of the obligations 
affected): (1) A long-term or slow amor- 
tization plan, and (2) one providing for 
liquidation in a relatively short period of 
time. In the former, the interest stipulated 
in the original contracts is to obtain, but 
in the latter it is limited to 6 per cent, and 
the debtor is given the opportunity of 
working off his indebtedness rapidly. 
Furthermore, the law provides that any 
debtor covered by its terms may apply to 
the National Mortgage Bank (Banco 
Hipotecario Nacional) for a special loan to 
be used for conversion of his debt, pro- 
vided that the mortgaged property is a 


1“°Boletin Oficial,’ Argentina, October 14, 1938, p. 
73930. 
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building in an urban district or rural prop- 
erty under cultivation, and that the total 
indebtedness shall not exceed, at the 
expiration of the mortgage moratorium, 
the sum of 15,000 paper pesos in the first 
instance, and 20,000 in the second. ‘The 
loans may be for a maximum of 65 per cent 
of the appraised value of the property in 
question. 

The liquidation or refinancing may be 
accomplished in any one of four ways: 

(1) The mortgage may be paid off in a 
period of 5 years at an interest rate of 6 
per cent, even in the case where the original 
contract called for payment of a higher 
rate. Ifthe mortgage has less than 5 years 
to run, the debtor may take advantage of 
the entire 5-year period to liquidate his 
indebtedness. 

(2) ‘The mortgage may be paid off in a 
period of 10 years, but the interest rate 
stipulated in the original contract shall 
prevail. 

(3) Where the mortgage debt may be 
liquidated in annual instalments not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the original capi- 
tal, payments are to begin in 1939 in 
accordance with the stipulations of the 
original mortgage contract. 

(4) Conversion through the National 
Mortgage Bank as outlined above, into 
cédulas of that institution at 4 or of 5 per 
cent per annum. The old mortgage is 
liquidated and a new one issued in its 
place, for a maximum period of 36 years. 

Thus, as President Ortiz explained, 
“mortgage creditors and debtors will be 
able to adapt their particular cases to the 
procedure laid down for the purpose, with 
greater or lesser celerity in their amoritza- 
tion and with or without assistance from 
the National Mortgage Bank.” About 
54,000 mortgage debtors were expected to 
begin liquidation of their indebtedness on 
January 1, 1939, under the provisions of 
the law which “puts an end to the system 


of exception and protection” established 
for the benefit of the nation’s debtors in a 
period of acute economic and financial 
crisis. 


Tingo Marta colonization center, 
Seif 


Recognizing that the government program 
of highway construction in the central and 
eastern regions of Peru should be accom- 
panied by the establishment of agricultural 
settlements, President Benavides of Peru 
issued law No. 8621, of January 20, 1938, 
providing for state expropriation of the 
strip of land three miles wide on either 
side of the highways constructed or to be 
constructed on the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, such land to be utilized for coloni- 
zation purposes. A later law, no. 8687, 
of July 1, 1938, provided for the expropria- 
tion of strips 12.5 miles wide on either side 
of the highway from Huanuco to the 
lower Ucayali River and for colonization 
on small, medium, and large tracts of land. 

Regulations for the establishment and 
operation of this project, known as the 
Tingo Maria colonization center, were 
issued in a Presidential decree of July 23, 
1938. Colonization there is available to 
three types of settlers, the first two con- 
cerned chiefly with farming and the third 
with cattle-raising also. 

To those in the first classification, the 
tract to be granted is not to exceed 74 
acres in size. Those entitled to acquire 
small lots are divided into three classes: 
Peruvians who have had a primary school 
education, those discharged from military 
service, laborers, and farmers deserving of 
state assistance; native workers at the 
Tingo Maria Experiment Station, and 
nationals who, with some capital at their 
disposal, need state aid to establish them- 
selves as farmers. 

Payment for the farms, amortized over 
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a period of twenty years, will be made in 
annual installments starting at the end of 
the third year after settlement. ‘The labor- 
ers employed by the Experiment Farm 
will pay for their lands by annual con- 
tributions of labor equivalent to one- 
twentieth of the value of their farms. 

Medium-sized lots for those included in 
the second classification shall not exceed 
274 acres in area, and shall be available to 
Peruvians and naturalized foreigners who 
have obtained permission from the govern- 
ment to apply for them. On signing the 
contract, the applicant must make a down 
payment equivalent to ten percent of the 
value of the property, the balance to be 
paid off in ten annual payments. 

The lands set aside for both agricultural 
and cattle-raising pursuits (third classifica- 
tion) will also be sold on credit terms. 
‘The area of these tracts depends largely 
upon capital at the disposal of the peti- 
tioner and the nature of the proposed 
cultivation, but in no case will it exceed 
7,400 acres. The initial payment will be 
equal to twenty percent of the value of the 
farm, and the balance will be paid off in 
ten annual installments. 


Venezuelan Institute for Immigration 
and Colonization 


By a Presidential decree, dated September 
15, 1938, an Institute for Immigration 
and Colonization was established in 
Venezuela. This institution, though nom- 
inally part of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
will enjoy complete autonomy in its special 
field, with the exception of some super- 
visory powers belonging to the Ministries 
of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, and Public 
Health. It replaces the Bureau of Immi- 
gration, Colonization, and Repatriation, 
which was directly answerable to the 
Board of Agricultural Economics of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. All immigration 


contracts must be authorized by the Fed- 
eral Executive to be valid. 

The institute, which will be the only 
official body competent in matters per- 
taining to immigration and colonization, 
will be administered by a board of three 
members, and financed by a special ap- 
propriation in the national budget. Its 
resources may also be increased by prop- 
erty received from the government, profits 
realized through operations, and donations. 

To establish or enlarge the agricultural 
colonies, the government may place public 
lands and national estates at the institute’s 
disposal. When public lands are not avail- 
able in regions adapted to colonization, 
the institute, although subject to certain 
limitations, may acquire private property. 
Also, if necessary, land may be expro- 
priated in the public interest. 

The institute is required to present an 
annual report, covering its activities for 
the year past and giving its program for the 
ensuing year. 

Before the Congress convenes for its next 
regular session, the institute is to submit 
to the government any amendments that 
it deems should be made to the present 
laws for the effective operation of a national 
immigration and colonization plan. 

Regulations for the administration of the 
institute were issued on September 30, 
1938. ‘They provide for cooperation with 
the government in the following matters: 
the ethnological improvement of the pop- 
ulation of Venezuela by selecting as colon- 
ists those most adapted to the geographical 
and social conditions of the country; an 
increase in the number of rural land owners; 
improved quality and lower prices of food- 
stuffs; larger production of products either 
now imported or suitable for export; and 
a general improvement in living conditions 
of farmers. 

The institute will provide technical and 
administrative aid to settlers, including 
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credit and tools for individuals and for 
cooperative societies, and will establish 
special schools for those desiring to join 
agricultural colonies. 

Information regarding the advantages of 
settling in Venezuela, its geographical, 
economic, and social conditions, methods 
of colonization, facilities offered, and the 
regulations concerning immigration will 
be published in several languages. The 
institute will also draft international agree- 
ments and treaties to promote immigration 
for colonization. 

The observance of existing regulations as 
to immigration contracts, and the transpor- 
tation, reception, and establishment of 
immigrants will devolve upon the Institute, 
which shall also construct, when conditions 
justify them, immigrants’ hostels. 

Industrial plants for the preparation of 
the products raised by colonists and coop- 
erative societies will be constructed by the 
institute, which will also aid in the market- 
ing of these goods. 


Argentine National Committee on 
Grains and Grain Elevators 
reports 


The Argentine National Committee on 
Grains and Grain Elevators was established 
on August 4, 1936. It has recently pre- 
sented to the President of the Republic its 
first report, covering the period from its 
ELeatlOnentom» ecemlpemino ammo Si/pumele ois 
begins by mentioning briefly the structure 
of the committee and the basis of selection 
of the administrative and technical per- 
sonnel. An expert on grain grading was 
engaged, since such grading is one of the 
most complex tasks entrusted to the com- 
mittee. A specialist from the United States 
was chosen because of the similarity be- 
tween standards and wheat-growing con- 
ditions in the two countries. 

The committee has worked in close 


cooperation with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, especially with the genetics bureau. 
By creating a Tribunal for Government 
Seed Inspection, the ministry has estab- 
lished the necessary means for coordinating 
the action of the committee with that of the 
ministry, so that now the regulation of 
planting, which is a function of the minis- 
try, is closely linked with the commercial 
grading of the crop and general improve- 
ment in production. 

The purposes of the first attempt at 
erading were: To introduce wheat grad- 
ing on the basis of classes appropriate for 
milling and baking—that is, grading the 
crop as durum, hard, and soft; to take into: 
account in setting prices factors not hither- 
to considered, such as yellow-berry and 
broken grains, etc.; to arrange for a tran- 
sition between the old and new systems; 
and to reserve to the committee the selec- 
tion of annual grades, which would be 
based on the grain as received from the 
producers and not on that already mixed 
by traders. 

The second attempt at grading utilized 
suggestions made at a meeting of producers 
and traders held in September, 1936. ‘The 
Committee has followed the practice of 
submitting all important draft resolutions 
to such meetings for discussion. 

Work has also been begun on the grading 
of linseed, and the committee has defined 
grades of corn on the basis of moisture-con- 
tent and broken grains. 

The commercial quality of the 1936-37 
crop was studied in the various stages of 
marketing, samples being taken from grain 
in the possession of producers, elevators, and 
mills and from export shipments. Special 
mention was made of the laboratory 
analysis of the official grades of wheat, the 
first research of the kind to be undertaken 
in the country. 

Ninety percent of export shipments were 
given government approval, based on an 
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analysis of 46,534 samples from 4,506 
vessels inspected. Steps were taken to 
obtain samples of these shipments on their 
arrival abroad, in order to ascertain the 
condition in which they reach the pur- 
chaser. Certificates of quality are issued 
by the committee on request of the exporter 
to assure the purchaser of the condition of 
the grain at the time of shipment. 

Statistics were compiled on the export of 
grain by district of origin, country of des- 
tination, and grade, and on the movement 
of stocks. 

Legal, technical and economic studies of 
the present and future operation of grain 
elevators were made. Among the ques- 
tions considered were the problems arising 
from the establishment of government- 
owned elevators. A census of all elevators 
was taken. 

The report also discusses wheat trading 
in the principal import countries, especially 
England, the largest purchaser of Argen- 
tine grain. Comments are made on the 
relations of the committee with important 
grain-dealing firms through its represen- 
tatives in London, and a detailed expla- 
nation of the present trading system in 
the international market is added. 


Eighways in Chile 


The highway system of Chile, according to 
a statement published by the South Amer- 
ican Union of Engineers’ Associations, 
totals 24,855 miles, of which 932 miles are 
concrete and bitumen; 7,456, crushed 
stonevor eravel:) 932 ieedirt- and 57-146. 
trails. 

The budget for the present year allotted 
91,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
roads and bridges. Of this sum, 25,000,- 
000 pesos were set aside for the mainte- 
nance of roads and bridges; 59,000,000 
for the survey and construction of roads; 
6,000,000 for the design and construction of 


larger bridges; and 1,000,000 for the plan- 
ning and construction of inland waterways. 


Samtary units in new health 
program in Venezuela 


Coordination of efforts and full coopera- 
tion among national, state and municipal 
authorities in sanitary and health matters 
are declared to be of the utmost public 
importance by a new Venezuelan law ! 
which creates a system of sanitary units 
throughout the country. It is sought to 
establish uniform technical principles in 
improving sanitary, health and general 
conditions, warding off epidemics and wag- 
ing relentless war on social diseases. ‘These 
sanitary units are expected to accomplish 
their purpose through centralization, under 
a single authority and a single responsi- 
bility, of all activities relative to health and 
social welfare in the respective jurisdiction. 
The states and municipalities are to fur- 
nish the necessary funds. 

Outstanding among the numerous actiy- 
ities assigned to the newly established 
sanitary units are prevention and prophy- 
laxis, social welfare work, and health edu- 
cation. With the cooperation of the states 
and municipalities, the Ministry of Sani- 
tation and Social Welfare hopes to see 
appropriate quarters and hospitals built in 
every community to take care of persons in 
need of medical or surgical treatment. 
The personnel is being trained both at 
home and abroad, young physicians being 
sent to the United States for post-graduate 
work, while in Caracas courses are offered 
to physicians and nurses who wish to spe- 
cialize in public health work. Health in- 
spectors and nurses are also being trained 
for the staffs of the sanitary units, as the 
best means of insuring the success of this 
work. 


1 Ley de Sanidad Nacional, Gaceta Oficial, Vene- 
Zuela, Fuly 22, 1938. 
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Peruotan Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation 


By a Presidential decree of September 
20, 1938, the Peruvian Committee on In- 
tellectual Cooperation was established. 
Its purpose is to spread in foreign nations 
a knowledge of intellectual activities in 
Peru and to enter into cultural relations 
with similar committees, especially with 
the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. 

The committee will be composed of 25 
members; the initial membership will be 
appointed by the government, but there- 
after the committee will be self-perpetuat- 
ing. The following thirteen members will 
hold office ex officio: ‘The rector of the 
University of San Marcos; a representa- 
tive of each of the three other national 
universities; the Director General of Edu- 
cation; one representative each of the 
Catholic University of Lima, the National 
Academy of Medicine, the Bar Association 
of Lima, the Geographic Society, the 
Historical Institute, and the Academy of 
Sciences, once this has been legally in- 
corporated; the Director of the National 
Library; and the Chief of the League of 
Nations and International Congresses and 
Conferences Bureau of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, who will act as secretary. 

Authors of books, pamphlets, and other 
publications of an intellectual nature must 
henceforth deposit two copies in the 
Library of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
where they will be at the disposal of the 
committee. 


Quito linked to continental 
air routes 


With the arrival of the Pan American- 
Grace Airways plane at Quito on Novem- 
ber 19, 1938, the capital of Ecuador was 
linked by air with all other American cap- 


itals. Planes from the north stop at Quito 
en route from Cali, Colombia, to Guaya- 
quil, once a week, and those from the south 
twice a week. 

The location of Quito in an Andine val- 
ley 9,500 feet above sea level, made it dif- 
ficult to establish air connections between 
that city and other regions. Army planes 
were the only ones using the Marshal Sucre 
airport until this year. In 1937 the 
SEDTA (Sociedad Ecuatoriana de Trans- 
portes Aéreos) was authorized by the gov- 
ernment to establish a passenger and mail 
air service between Quito and Guayaquil. 
The first regular flight was made on July 
11, 1938, and in September the schedule 
was increased to three round trips a 
week. 

Quito was the last South American cap- 
ital to be connected with the continental 
air routes. Regular service to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, on the Buenos Aires—Rio de 
Janeiro route, was inaugurated in Febru- 
ary, 1938. In 1937 the company began 
the so-called ‘‘diagonal’’ service between 
Cérdoba, Argentina, and Arequipa, Peru, 
via La Paz. In this way the Bolivian cap- 
ital was connected directly with the regu- 
lar air routes to Buenos Aires and north- 
ward to Lima and the United States. 


Homestead law in Uruguay 


The establishment of homesteads, defined 
as dwellings or farms occupied or culti- 
vated by the members of one family, 
was provided for in Uruguay by a law of 
May 5, 1938. Included in the home- 
stead, which may not exceed 5,000 pesos 
in value, are the machinery and tools of 
the laborer or farmer necessary for the 
work of the individual and his family and 
used exclusively on the property; the 
necessary draught animals; four milch 
cows; and six months’ supply of food and 
fuel. The homestead may be set up by 
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the husband, by the husband and wife, 
by the wife, or by a grandparent for 
minor grandchildren. No property that 
is mortgaged or otherwise encumbered 
may be made a homestead. 

The law prescribes the procedure for 
making any property into a homestead 
and defines the rights of creditors. Once 
the property has become a homestead, 
neither it nor the profits from it can be 
attached. It can, however, under certain 
conditions, be sold. 


Argentine Public Works Council 


The government of Argentina established 
by a decree of June 24, 1938, a National 
Public Works Council. The principal 
duties of the new organization will be to 
pass on all State public work projects 
costing 100,000 pesos or more, before 
the appropriations for them are made; to 
suggest the annual expenditures for public 
works to be included in the budget; to 
submit to the President methods of financ- 
ing new proposed works; to pass on the 
methods of contracting for works costing 
more than 500,000 pesos; and to advise 
the President or cabinet members on any 
matter relating to public works. 


Mineral production of Brazil 


In discussing the mineral wealth of Brazil 
and the possibilities of future development 
of this source of income, the Jornal do 
Commercio of Rio de Janeiro has published 
the following comparative figures on pro- 
duction and exportation of the following 
materials: 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Value in 

Kilograms thousands 

(2.2 lbs.) of milreis 

OS Dien hacen ape nyo eure eee oe 3, 676 68, 353 
VOSGES AVA MT DE | 3, 900 74, 437 
AOS amt N Gel ones el acres Bee 4, 534 80, 617 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Value in 
thousands 
Metric tons of milreis 
SOB payee ss ihe hsv ci sar eh peste arenes 756, 953 36, 687 
NOS Grae Siatene so bes ci eae ess 649, 451 32, 265 
US Shs eeeatonag cuacaos See's, ct 762, 789 40, 054 
EXPORTS OF MANGANESE 
Metric tons 
USES heres S obsraheoe es oo 8 60, 600 6, 676 
MOS eee ee 166, 471 16, 342 
TESTS eee NaS En ee rs 247,115 44, 730 
CEMENT PRODUCTION 
Metric tons 
IOS Sree wees Sone nscale eben suex omens 364, 208 74, 762 
103 Goa Higeerontine xed. Mae 488,023 105, 412 
OE REG he a ae Ney Si, A89  125, 4D 


The textile industry in Pernambuco, 
Brazil 


The textile industry in Pernambuco has 
recently developed greatly. ‘The census of 
1930 showed that there were 9 factories, 
with a capital of 36,000 contos, while in 
1938 there were 22, with a capital of over 
150,000 contos. 

Thirteen factories are making cotton tex- 
tiles, one of them including knit goods; 4, 
jute or similar fiber fabrics; 1, silk, cotton 
and woolen knit goods; 2, rope and other 
articles of coconut fiber; 1, rope of caroa 
fiber; and 1, silk fabrics and cotton and 
jute thread. 

Exports of cotton goods from the state 
during the last four years were valued at 
more than 355,000 contos. 


National Cultural Council established 
in Brazil 


A National Cultural Council has been 
established in Brazil to coordinate all 
cultural activities undertaken or sponsored 
by the Ministry of Education and Health. 
The council is specifically charged to 
study the work of all public and private 
cultural institutions throughout the coun- 
try, make suggestions to the government 
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for the improvement of its services for the 
development of cultural activities, and 
make recommendations as to the subsidies 
to be granted to private cultural institu- 
tions by the government. The council is 
composed of seven members, appointed 
by the President, four of whom will be 
high officials of the Ministry of Education. 


Exchange of official publications 


between Bolivia and Ecuador 


The former Chargé d’Affaires of Ecuador 
in Bolivia, Sefor Hugo Moncayo, has sent 
to the Pan American Union the text of a 
Convention on the Exchange of Official 
Publications signed between the two coun- 
tries on May 20, 1938. According to the 
provisions of the treaty, each government 
will send to the other two copies of the 
official publications of its various admin- 
istrative, legislative, and judicial branches, 
and also government studies on economics, 
finance, commerce, education, and labor, 
scientific and literary works published 
entirely or in part with public funds, maps, 
publicity material, and musical compo- 
sitions. Art exhibits, supplemented by 
printed matter on history, economics, or 
art, for free distribution, will be exchanged 
annually. Each contracting party also 
agrees that in its primary and normal 
schools the history, physical and political 
geography, and literature of the other will 
be studied, with emphasis on their common 
origin and their similar sociological prob- 
lems. 


The teaching of Portuguese in 
Paraguay 


As an act of inter-American cultural rap- 
prochement the Government of Paraguay 
has decreed that Portuguese be taught in 
the public schools of the country. Spanish 
has been taught for some time in the pub- 


lic schools of Brazil, the great Portuguese 
speaking nation. Argentina and Uruguay 
established the teaching of Portuguese in 
their public schools several years ago to 
strengthen their cultural relations with 
their neighbor to the north. 


fiftieth anniversary prize of the 
Venezuelan Academy of History 


The Venezuelan National Academy of 
History has announced that as part of the 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary it 
will sponsor a competition, open to all 
Hispano-American writers, on the subject 
“The origins, development, and tenden- 
cies of the various revolutionary move- 
ments occurring in the Spanish colonies of 
America up to and including the year 
1810.” A diploma and a prize of 5,000 
bolivars will be granted to the author of 
the winning paper, who will be announced 
at the open meeting of the Academy on 
October 28, 1939. 


Pan American Neuropsychiatry 
Congress 


Organization work is progressing favor- 
ably, according to late reports, in connec- 
tion with the Pan American Neuropsy- 
chiatry Congress which is to convene in 
Lima, Peru, on March 20, 1939. There is 
unusual interest among outstanding mem- 
bers of the medical profession throughout 
the continent to attend the Fornadas, as the 
congress is called, which grew out of the 
purely regional and highly successful Con- 
gress of the Pacific, held at Santiago, 
Chile in 19375 Among sthe esuljects 
listed in the agenda are: Biological basis 
for the disfranchisement of the mentally 
afflicted; anatomy, physiology, surgery, 
physiopathology and clinical aspects of 
pain; pain and narcotic addiction, and 
pain in legal medicine; hypochondriasis 
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and hypechondriac manifestations; hypo- 
chondriasis: history, clinical aspects, psy- 
chology, constitution and legal medicine; 
treatment of schizophrenia; social service 
in aid to the mentally afflicted; and 
deontology in the practice of social 
security. 

Prominent specialists from many coun- 
tries are expected to submit reports on the 
various subjects covered by the agenda. 


Central American Stamp Exhibition 


To celebrate the First Central American 
Stamp Exhibition, held in Guatemala No- 
vember 20-27, 1938, the Government 
issued two series of six stamps each, in 
honor of the republics invited to partici- 
pate—Costa Rica, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
In one series each stamp displayed promi- 
nently the flag of one of the republics, 
while in the other, the portraits of the 
presidents were similarly featured. The 
issue was for foreign air mail. 


New Rector of the National 
Uniwersity, Colombia 


Dr. Agustin Nieto Caballero was elected 
rector (president) of the National Univer- 
sity of Colombia, in Bogota, at a meeting 
of the Governing Board of that institution 
on October 10, 1938, and inaugurated on 
October 13. 

For nearly 25 years Dr. Nieto Caballero 
has been a prominent figure in the educa- 
tional circles of his country, where as 
founder and director of the Gimnasio 
Moderno and former chief of the Bureau of 
Primary and Normal Schools in the 
Ministry of National Education his influ- 
ence on Colombian education has been 
deep and lasting. He is also well known 
abroad, where his participation in inter- 
national congresses has not only brought 


him personal renown but also reflected 
great credit on his native land. 


Physical Education Bureau in 
Argentina 


The Physical Education Bureau was 
created as a dependency of the Ministry 
of Justice and Public Instruction of Argen- 
tina, by a decree published in the Boletin 
Oficial of July 6, 1938. 

Among its duties, the new bureau will: 
Supervise all establishments devoted to 
physical education or sports receiving 
financial support from the ministry; coop- 
erate with the National Children’s Board 
and the General Office of School Inspec- 
tion in matters of physical education; plan 
the curriculum and methods to be used in 
teaching the subject; organize school exhi- 
bitions and competitions; and cooperate 
with the National Physical Education 
Council, established in 1937. The bureau 
will have direct charge of the National 
Physical Education Institute, the General 
San Martin Vacation Camp, and the 
athletic field at San Fernando, Province of 
Buenos Aires. 


Tenth anniversary of the Mexican 
Symphony Orchestra 


Onis September 22 3 ete Mexican 
Symphony Orchestra began its first season, 
under the leadership of Carlos Chavez. 
The programs of the initial concert carried 
a note explaining the purpose and organi- 
zation of the orchestra, a group of musi- 
clans come together to satisfy their own 
musical tastes. ‘They aimed at perfection, 
and hoped to eradicate the false idea that 
music is something inaccessible, compli- 
cated, and difficult to understand. “The 
orchestra’’—to quote from the program— 
‘“‘wishes only to study, to work, to be a 
strong and living organism; . . . it desires 
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to create an organism whose resultant life 
and vigor will bear fruit as a natural 
consequence.” 

Ten years later the Orchestra closed its 
eleventh season. For ten successive eve- 
nings a series of concerts that included com- 
positions by Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, De- 
bussy, Ravel, Falla, Stravinsky, Shostako- 
vitch, Sibelius, Berezowsky, the conductor 
himself, and his compatriot Candelario 
Huizar had drawn audiences filling the 
Palace of Fine Arts Theater to capacity. 
The orchestra has not only become a fine 
musical organization, but has trained its 
public, drawn from all levels of society, 
to appreciate musical fare of a high 
order. 

The orchestra gives, in addition to its 
regular pay series of concerts on Friday 
nights, which are also widely broadcast, 
free Sunday morning concerts to workers, 
who obtain tickets through the unions, and 
special children’s concerts on Saturday 
mornings. 


The Dominican Republic creates an 
archaeological commission 


The government of the Dominican Repub- 
hicwereated sons September) 6.1938." the 
National Archaeological Commission to 
study its pre-Columbian and colonial re- 
mains and suggest standards for their care. 
The following members were appointed 
by President Peynado: Sr. Porfirio Herrera, 
Sr. Osvaldo Baez Soler, Sr. Luis E. Alemar, 
Sra. Abigail Mejia, and Sr. José Antonio 
Caro A. 


New Law School building for the 
Unversity of Chile 


On October 31, 1938 the Law School of 
the University of Chile moved to new quar- 
ters on the banks of the Mapocho River, 
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opposite San Cristobal Hill. ‘The new edi- 
fice, built at a cost of 6,000,000 pesos, con- 
tains, in addition to class and seminar 
rooms, a gymnasium, an assembly hall, a 
library with equipment for 60,000 books, 
dental and medical clinics, and quarters 
for the student welfare organization. 

The law school was the last branch of the 
university to leave the old building in the 
heart of the city. It has been announced 
that the former main university building 
will now be used largely for cultural organ- 
izations. Among those having its head- 
quarters there will be the Writers Associa- 
tion, the Historical and Geographic Society 
and the Academy of Letters. Free pro- 
grams of cultural motion pictures and lec- 
tures and other means of acquainting the 
public with scientific and literary knowl- 
edge will be given in the building. 


Public works appropriation in Cuba 


By a decree of October 11, 1938 one million 
pesos were appropriated to begin, continue 
and conclude public works throughout the 
island. Over a third of this sum will be 
spent on highway and street works. 


Medical education trucks tour Mexico 


The Mexican Automobile Association has 
given publicity to the medical education 
trucks sent by the government to instruct 
inhabitants of isolated districts in the care 
of certain diseases. The trucks, which are 
provided with tested specifics, penetrate the 
far reaches of jungle and mountain coun- 
try, where people are taught how to care 
for their sick, feed and bathe babies, and 
avoid epidemics. The “‘Malarial Truck” 
travels for weeks in country that few white 
men enter, and its staff spreads the rules of 
health, provides material for explanation 
and instruction, and distributes quantities 
of quinine. 
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Three scventific congresses meet in 


El Salvador 


On November 5, 1938 the joint open ses- 
sion of the fifth Central American Medical 


Congress, the Second Central American - 


Pharmaceutical Congress and the First 
Central American Dental Congress was 
held in the University at San Salvador. 
‘These congresses give professional men in 
Central America an opportunity to discuss 
their common problems and exchange ex- 
periences. During the following week the 
three congresses met independently and 
many valuable papers were read. At the 
closing session, held on November 13, it 
was voted to hold the next meeting of these 
congresses in Tegucigalpa in December 


1940. 
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Loans to small farmers in Chile 


The Farm Credit Bank of Chile has been 
authorized by law 6290, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of October 7, 1938, to lend up 
to 30,000,000 paper pesos to small farmers, 
who are defined by the law as owners or 
lessees of land under cultivation, which 
land is valued at not more than 50,000 
pesos. Of the sum made available, two 
thirds are to be used for loans not exceeding 
5,000 pesos and the remaining third for 
loans not exceeding 10,000 pesos. Prefer- 
ence is to be given to farmers who plan to 
purchase seeds, tools and livestock or plant 
fruit trees and timber with the proceeds. 
The loans will run for 7 years at 5 percent 
and will be made without notarial and 
other charges. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
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Tue Pan AmerICAN UNION is an international 


organization created and maintained by the 


twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DivisIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The Butietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Ninth Commemoration of Pan American Day 


Tue Pan AMERICAN Unron, the date of whose foundation—April 14—is celebrated 
annually as Pan American Day, is preparing to commemorate in 1940 its fiftieth 
anniversary. In the nearly five decades that have passed, its fruitful labor has 
contributed notably to fostering closer and more cordial relations between the 
twenty-one republics of the American Continent. 

Thanks to the strong support that the governments, peoples, and institutions of 
the American nations have given the Pan American Union since its establishment 
in 1890 by the First International Conference of American States, it has gone through 
a process of constant evolution until it is today an international headquarters with 
functions in many fields of human activity, as may be seen by the brief account at 
the beginning of this issue. 

Because of the important contributions that the Pan American Union has made 
to the development of closer economic and social relations among the American 
countries, the Eighth International Conference of American States, assembled at 
Lima last December, recommended that the semi-centennial of its founding should 
be observed with appropriate ceremonies in all the countries of the Union, not only 
by official agencies but also by organizations and institutions interested in economic, 
scientific, cultural and social relations. 

On the occasion of the ninth commemoration of Pan American Day, the Pan 
American Union sends its most cordial greetings to the governments and citizens 
of the Americas, and takes pleasure in once more placing at their disposal all the 


services at its command. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General 
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THE OPENING SESSION OF THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


. fe ° . 
President Oscar R. Benavides of Peru delivered an address of welcome to the delegates of the twenty-one 
American nations assembled in Lima for the Eighth International Conference of American States. 
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Director General of the Pan American Union 


For the opening of the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, the 
Peruvian Government selected December 
9, 1939. This day is a national holiday in 
Peru, commemorating the anniversary of 
the great battle which brought to an end 
Spanish rule in South America. The for- 
mal opening session was devoted to the 
address of welcome by the President of the 
Republic, General Oscar R. Benavides. 
The first plenary session was held on the 
following day. At this session the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Peru, Dr. Carlos 
Concha, was elected permanent President 
of the Conference. To his address re- 
sponse was made by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Argentina, Dr. José Maria 
Cantilo, who was paying an official visit to 
Peru but was not a member of the Argen- 
tine Delegation. At this session addresses 
were also delivered by the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Chairman of the Delegation of the 


United States, and Dr. Max Henriquez 
Urena, Chairman of the Delegation of the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Government of Peru had made most 
elaborate preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the Conference. Under the able 
direction of the Peruvian Ambassador to 
Colombia, the Hon. Arturo Garcia Sala- 
zar, a most efficient and competent secre- 
tariat was organized and fully prepared to 
function on the opening day of the Con- 
ference. The Peruvian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, together with the Secretary 
General and all the members of the staff, 
spared no effort in looking after the con- 
venience and comfort of the delegates. 
Because of this fine organization it was 
possible for the Conference to complete its 
labors within the brief period of eighteen 
days. The hospitality of both the Govern- 
ment and the people of Peru knew no 
bounds. In addition to the official recep- 
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tions and banquets tendered by the Goy- 
ernment, private organizations vied with 
one another in extending courtesies to the 
delegates. 

Some days prior to the assembling of the 
Conference the Committee of Experts on 
the Codification of International Law met 
in order to complete its report to the Con- 
ference. This report was considered by 
the Conference Committee on Interna- 
tional Law and made the basis of the 
resolutions of the Conference relating to 
this subject. 

The American Institute of International 
Law held several meetings during the Con- 
ference, advantage being taken of the 
presence of many members of the Institute 
who happened to be in Lima, in either an 
official or unofficial capacity. Several new 
members were elected to fill vacancies in 
the membership and a program of future 
action agreed upon. 

The representatives of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women were also in 


Bo ape awia ae 





attendance and submitted a report as con- 
templated by the agenda. During a recess 
of the plenary session of December 22 mem- 
bers of the Commission addressed the as- 


sembled delegates. On this occasion rep- 
resentatives of ““The Peoples’ Mandate to 
End War” also spoke. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
designated Dr. Edward C. Ernst, Dr. 
Dagoberto Gonzalez A. and Dr. John D. 
Long to be at Lima during the sessions of 
the Conference in order to place their 
services and the facilities of the Bureau at 
the disposal of the delegates. 

The work of the Conference was divided 
amongst seven committees, one for each 
section of the agenda. In addition to 
these seven committees there was a Com- 
mittee on Initiatives, composed of the 
heads of the respective delegations, a 
Committee on Credentials, and a Drafting 
Committee. The Committee on Initia- 
tives was in reality the ‘“‘steering commit- 
tee” of the Conference. 
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Under the plan of operation of the Con- 
ference each Committee was made up of 
one or more delegates from each of the 
twenty-one republics. The conclusions 
reached by these committees therefore 
represented agreements of the twenty-one 
republics. The main purpose of the plen- 
ary sessions was to give final approval to 
conclusions reached by the respective com- 
mittees and to afford opportunity for ad- 
dresses on the more general aspects of the 
Pan American situation by members of the 
various delegations. 

The Conference was, in many respects, 
the most significant of the series that had 
its inception at the Washington Conference 
of 1889. It was evident at the outset that 
the events in Europe and in the Far East 
were destined to have far-reaching influ- 
ence on the deliberations. ‘The spectacle 
of aggression by the totalitarian States 
served to strengthen the feeling of unity 
and solidarity of the American republics 
and found eloquent expression in the 


OPENING SESSION OF THE EIGHTH IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMER- 
ICAN STATES 


On December 9, 1938, the Conference was opened 
in the capitol at Lima. 


declarations and resolutions adopted by 
the Conference. 

Of the one hundred and twelve decla- 
rations, resolutions, and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference, first place 
must be given to two declarations having 
for their purpose— 

First: ‘To protect the Continent from 
any danger that may menace it from 
without. 

Second: To assure the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The first of these declarations was desig- 
nated the ‘Declaration of the Principles of 
the Solidarity of America,” otherwise to 
be known as the ‘‘Declaration of Lima’’; 
the second is entitled ‘“‘Declaration of 
American Principles.” 

The Declaration of Lima formulates the 
united determination of the American 
republics to uphold and defend the prin- 
ciples of American democracy against any 
danger that may menace them and spe- 
cifically declares that in case of aggression 
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the solidarity of the American republics 
will be made effective by consultation and 
joint action. Its precise text is as follows: 


DECLARATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE SOLIDARITY OF AMERICA 


The Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, 

Considering: 

That the peoples of America have achieved 
spiritual unity through the similarity of their 
republican institutions, their unshakable will for 
peace, their profound sentiment of humanity and 
tolerance, and through their absolute adherence 
to the principles of international law, of the equal 
sovereignty of States and of individual liberty with- 
out religious or racial prejudices; 

That on the basis of such principles and will, 
they seek and defend the peace of the continent 
and work together in the cause of universal con- 
cord; 

That respect for the personality, sovereignty, 
and independence of each American State con- 
stitutes the essence of international order sus- 
tained by continental solidarity, which historically 
has been expressed and sustained by declarations 
and treaties in force; and 

That the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires, 
approved on December 21, 1936, the Declaration 
of the Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and 
Cooperation, and approved, on December 23, 
1936, the Protocol of Non-Intervention, 


The Governments of the American States 
DECLARE: 

First. That they reaffirm their continental soli- 
darity and their purpose to collaborate in the 
maintenance of the principles upon which the said 
solidarity is based. 

Second. That faithful to the above-mentioned 
principles and to their absolute sovereignty, they 
reaffirm their decision to maintain them and to 
defend them against all foreign intervention or 
activity that may threaten them. 

Third. And in case the peace, security or terri- 
torial integrity of any American Republic is thus 
threatened by acts of any nature that may impair 
them, they proclaim their common concern and 
their determination to make effective their soli- 
darity, coordinating their respective sovereign 
wills by means of the procedure of consultation, 
established by conventions in force and by declara- 
tions of the Inter-American Conferences, using the 
measures which in each case the circumstances 


may make advisable. It is understood that the 
Governments of the American Republics will act 
independently in their individual capacity, recog- 
nizing fully their juridical equality as sovereign 
states. 

Fourth. That in order to facilitate the consul- 
tations established in this and other American 
peace instruments, the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, when deemed 
desirable and at the initiative of any one of them, 
will meet in their several capitals by rotation and 
without protocolary character. Each govern- 
ment may, under special circumstances or for 
special reasons, designate a representative as a 
substitute for its Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Fifth. ‘This Declaration shall be known as the 
“Declaration of Lima.” 


The ‘Declaration of American Prin- 
ciples”’ is equally significant and is in effect 
a code of inter-American policy. It em- 
bodies the guiding principles of the Pan 
American movement and constitutes a new 
assurance of peace and tranquillity in the 
Western World. ‘The text of this instru- 
ment is as follows: 


DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES 


Whereas: 

The need for keeping alive the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations was never 
greater than today; and 

Each State is interested in the preservation of 
world order under law, in peace with justice, and 
in the social and economic welfare of mankind, 

The Governments of the American Republics 
RESOLVE: 

To proclaim, support and recommend, once 
again, the following principles, as essential to the 
achievement of the aforesaid objectives: 

1. The intervention of any State in the internal 
or external affairs of another is inadmissible. 

2. All differences of an international character 
should be settled by peaceful means. 

3. The use of force as an instrument of national 
or international policy is proscribed. 

4. Relations between States should be governed 
by the precepts of international law. 

5. Respect for and the faithful observance of 
treaties constitute the indispensable rule for the 
development of peaceful relations between States, 
and treaties can only be revised by agreement of 
the contracting parties. 
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6. Peaceful collaboration between representa- 
tives of the various States and the development 
of intellectual interchange among their peoples 
is conducive to an understanding by each of the 
problems of the other as well as of problems com- 
mon to all, and makes more readily possible the 
peaceful adjustment of international contro- 
versies. 


7. Economic reconstruction contributes to na-— 


tional and international well-being, as well as to 
peace among nations. 

8. International cooperation is a necessary 
condition to the maintenance of the aforemen- 
tioned principles. 

As for the numerous resolutions adopted, 
it is impossible within limited space to 
set forth their content in detail. There 
are, however, a few of such importance 
as to merit special consideration. Of these 
two of the most significant relate respec- 
tively to aliens resident in America, based 
on a project submitted by the Brazilian 
delegation, and to political activities of 
foreigners, based on projects submitted by 
the Argentine and Uruguayan delega- 
tions. The tendency of the European 
totalitarian States to organize their na- 
tionals residing in American countries 
has created a situation that has aroused 
serious misgiving. It was felt by the dele- 
gates that the organization of minorities 
constitutes a menace to the unity of 
national life and a disturbing influence in 
the internal affairs of the respective re- 
publics. It was with a view to meeting 
this danger that the Conference adopted 
these two resolutions, the first of which is 
couched in the following terms: 


Residents who, according to domestic laws, are 
considered aliens, cannot claim collectively the 
condition of minorities; individually, however, 
they will continue to enjoy the rights to which they 
are entitled. 


According to the second, the Conference 
resolved: 


To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics that they consider the desir- 
ability of adopting measures prohibiting the col- 
lective exercise within their territory, by resident 
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DR. CARLOS CONCHA 


Dr. Concha, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Peru 
and President of the Eighth Conference, addressed 
the first plenary session. 


aliens, of political rights invested in such aliens by 
the laws of their respective countries. 

In perfecting the machinery for the 
maintenance of peace the delegates were 
agreed that some plan should be adopted 
to facilitate consultation between the Min- 
isters of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics. A proposal was made by the 
Chilean delegation to create a permanent 
organ of consultation to be composed of 
the diplomatic representatives of the 
American republics in the capital city to be 
designated by each International Confer- 
ence of American States. Another pro- 
posal made by the Argentine delegation 
provided for meetings of the Foreign Min- 
isters, or representatives appointed by 
them, to discuss matters of common in- 
terest whenever advisable and also made 
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provision for regional meetings to consider 
matters of special importance to groups of 
states. The resolution in its final form 
simply provided for consultation between 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs or other 
representatives on any matters of common 
interest, such meetings to be called upon 
the initiative of one or more governments 
but only to assemble after the other gov- 
ernments members of the Union have 
given their assent. Thus this resolution 
broadens the field of consultation by adding 
to peace, mentioned in the Declaration of 
Lima, “‘any economic, cultural, or other 
question which, by reason of its impor- 
tance, justifies this procedure.” 

Realizing the importance of establishing 
closer cultural ties between the nations of 
the Americas, the Conference gave prefer- 
ential attention to the different aspects of 
these problems. ‘Thirty-six resolutions 
were adopted designed to promote coop- 
eration in almost every field of intellectual 
endeavor. These resolutions cover such 
subjects as library exchange; teaching of 
the principles of American democracy; the 
revision of school textbooks; closer coop- 
eration between scientific and technical 
institutions and organizations; and a more 
extensive use of radio broadcasting for the 
purpose of bringing the nations of America 
closer to one another, 

A resolution was also adopted urging the 
American Republics to support the con- 
struction of the Columbus Memorial 
Lighthouse at the capital of the Dominican 
Republic. 

Economic problems were likewise 
accorded an important place. The most 
significant resolution reaffirmed the dec- 
larations of the Montevideo and the 
Buenos Aires Conferences, calling upon 
the governments to reduce existing restric- 
tions on international trade and endorsing 
the negotiation of trade agreements em- 
bodying the principle of equality of 


treatment. At the same time, the resolu- 
tion recommended that the governments 
substitute as soon as possible reasonable 
tariffs in place of other forms of trade 
restrictions; that they reduce administra- 
tive and technical formalities in connec- 
tion with imports to the minimum required 
for the enforcement of the customs laws; 
that they negotiate trade agreements em- 
bodying the principle of non-discrimina- 
tion; and that they encourage other 
nations to adopt commercial policies em- 
bodying these principles. 

Another important resolution provides 
for periodic and regional meetings of rep- 
resentatives of the Treasuries of the vari- 
ous Republics to be held at least once a 
year for the discussion of questions of 
mutual interest. The first meeting of 
these representatives will be held at Guate- 
mala City, June 1, 1939, in accordance 
with arrangements to be worked out by the 
Pan American Union. The Pan American 
Union was also to consider the desirability 
of convening a World Economic Confer- 
ence. Other resolutions were adopted 
looking toward the construction of the 
Pan American highway and the fostering 
of improved maritime and railway com- 
munications, tourist travel, and inter- 
American radio broadcasts. 

The consideration of the political and 
civil rights of women occupied much of the 
attention of the Conference. ‘The report 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women was submitted to the special com- 
mittee dealing with this subject. Resolu- 
tions relating to political and civil rights of 
women were also presented by various 
delegations. —LThe most important work 
of the Conference in this field was the 
formulation of what is to be known as 
“The Mima Declaration in) Hayor Vor 
Women’s Rights.” Based on the project 
submitted by the delegation of Mexico 
and on the suggestion of the Cuban dele- 
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PRESIDENT BENAVIDES OF PERU AND SOME OF HIS GUESTS 


On the closing day of the Lima Conference President Benavides gave a sumptuous banquet to all the 
delegates to the Conference and their wives. 


gation in favor of the convention on the 
civil and political rights of women, the 
Declaration sets forth the right of women 
to political treatment on the basis of 
equality with men; the enjoyment of 
equality as to civil status; full protection 
in and opportunity for work; and the 
most ample maternity protection. ‘There 
was also adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that measures be taken to im- 
prove the social condition of rural women 
and that rural educational centers and 
social welfare institutions be established in 
country districts. Another resolution rec- 
ommended that the Pan American Union 
study the possibility of convening an Inter- 
American Conference of Women. The 
Pan American Union was also charged 
with the duty of publishing biographies of 


the women of the Americas who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their social, eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, literary or 
artistic achievements. At the suggestion 
of the Mexican delegation, another resolu- 
tion was adopted recommending that the 
status of indigenous women be _ con- 
sidered at the First Inter-American Con- 
ference on Indian Life to be held at La 
Paz in August 1939. 

As at all previous Pan American Con- 
ferences, the Pan American Union in its 
capacity as the permanent organ of these 
Conferences occupied a prominent place 
in both the discussions and the resoluticns 
of the Conference. Many of the resolu- 
tions entrusted new duties to the Union, 
and the Conference expressed to the Gov- 
erning Board of the Union a deep sense of 
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obligation for its contributions toward 
strengthening the Pan American move- 
ment. 

One of the important topics on the 
agenda of the Conference was the ques- 
tion of the relation between the Pan 
American Union and other international 
organizations. This topic, by resolution 
of the Buenos Aires Conference, had been 
entrusted to the study of the Governing 
Board of the Union with the request that 
a report be submitted to the Eighth Con- 
ference. The Conference gave careful 
consideration to this report and recom- 
mended that the Pan American Union 
and other Pan American organs cooper- 
ate, within the limits of their organic 
statutes, with international organizations 
in other parts of the world, and further- 
more, that these Pan American organs 
coordinate as far as possible their investi- 
gations on economic, social, cultural and 
juridical topics with those of other inter- 
national organizations. Another resolu- 
tion, which was introduced by the delega- 
tion of Colombia, requested the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union to con- 
vene, whenever necessary, special or tech- 
nical conferences of plenipotentiary dele- 
gates to consider matters of interest to the 
American Republics and to give prefer- 
ence in the programs of future Inter- 
national Conferences of American States 
to questions relating to the maintenance 
of peace and those regulating the general 
political relations of the American Re- 
publics. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Pan 
American Union, April 14, 1940, also 
received the attention of the Conference 
in a resolution expressing the appreciation 
of the American Republics for the impor- 
tant contributions of the Union during 


the many years of its existence and recom- 
mending that the anniversary be observed 
with appropriate ceremonies in all the 
countries members of the Union. 

The significance of the Lima Conference 
is not only to be found in the declarations 
and resolutions adopted but is also to be 
judged by the spiritual atmosphere in 
which the Conference was held. It was 
a source of inspiration to every one who 
attended to witness the unity of purpose 
of all the delegations. While there were 
differences of opinion as to method there 
was complete agreement with reference to 
the ends to be attained. Throughout the 
discussions, both in the committee meet- 
ings and in the plenary sessions, there was 
evident the conviction that the safety of 
the Americas rests upon their solidarity of 
action and unity of policy and that in re- 
affrming and strengthening the principle 
formulated by the Buenos Aires Confer- 
erence of 1936, namely, that the American 
republics assume the full responsibility for 
the maintenance and preservation of the 
peace of the Continent, the Conference 
added another guarantee to the peaceful 
and orderly development of the American 
nations. In solemnly declaring that the 
American republics will make their soli- 
darity effective whenever the peace of the 
American continent is threatened, the 
American republics gave notice to the 
world that the Western Hemisphere must 
remain free from the domination of 
European or Asiatic powers. 

The Lima Conference marks an impor- 
tant step forward in the establishment of 
an international system based on coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness, a system 
from which the use of force has been 
eliminated and in which the sanctity of 
treaty obligations will be observed. 


American Solidarity 


Excerpts from Addresses Delivered at the Eighth 
International Conference of American States 


I 

IT IS GRATIFYING to all of us, as sons of a 
continent characterized by devotion to 
law and by ideals of solidarity, to follow 
America’s international standing in the 
world, from the time when the pealing of 
the Liberty Bellin Philadelphia announced 
the first constructive step of the greatest 
event in history. ‘This was the birth, in a 
world then apparently static as far as the 
circumscription of power, progress, initia- 
tive and science was concerned, of a new 
world called upon to establish a balance 
of authority, a compensation of influence, 
a redistribution of wealth; to serve as an 
inexhaustible field for labor, as an incen- 
tive for the reward of effort and, even- 
tually, as a center of security during an un- 
settled period, and as an ark of refuge 
from the flood of passions aroused by long- 
standing political and economic conflicts. 

During the nineteenth century the strug- 
gle for independence was followed by the 
struggle for equality and for internal con- 
trol by each government. We were al- 
ready emancipated, we had brought forth 
into history a group of nations determined 
to be free, but the old European powers 
refused to consider us their equals and in 
each of our countries tried to restrict our 
exercise of jurisdiction by claiming privi- 
leges they would not have tolerated or 
accepted in their mutual relations. At 
the same time, they denied us a voice in 
world politics and in the interdependence 
of human interests. Barely thirty-nine 
years ago, when there was held at The 
Hague the first of the great international 
conferences attended by countries of both 


the old and the new worlds, only two of 
our nations were invited to take part in 
its labors. ‘Today, however, in this gen- 
uinely American assembly, we feel that all 
the nations outside our continent are inter- 
ested in observing the growing strength 
of political and juridical cohesion be- 
tween twenty-one countries which, united 
by the same sentiments and guided by 
a single collective conscience, have banded 
together to travel in one caravan the 
still undisclosed paths of the coming 
Centunlesnie ian 

The American whose toil gave us full pos- 
session of our Continent; who plowed the 
furrows on the Argentine pampas; who 
struggled westward to settle the United 
States; who forced his way into the jungles 
of Brazil; who penetrated the heart of 
the Peruvian Andes; who in all the lati- 
tudes of all our Nations, large or small, 
knew how to conquer unsurmountable 
difficulties by his brave effort, could not 
foresee, in his titanic struggle with nature, 
that not only terrestrial roads but those 
of the spirit would lead us today to this 
free and fraternal meeting. All paths are 
now open for our agreement, and recog- 
nizing that this reality is the outcome of 
the convictions and efforts of successive 
generations, let us pay homage, as our 
descendants will do in years to come, to the 
heroes of Liberty, whose spirits, awaiting 
us in the hereafter, have guided our steps. 

Let us remember that while we have 
definitely found ourselves, other men be- 
yond the seas are watching our example 
and listening for our message. It is more 
than four centuries since Columbus’s cara- 
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vels, taking mystery for a compass, hoisted 
their adventurous sails and set forth in 
search of a new continent, upon which 
was poured a centuries-old civilization. . 
Today the American spirit, taking its stand 
upon facts and disregarding assumptions, 
can show a distracted world the realization 
of our ideal of peace and the evidence of 
an unfailing belief in righteousness. 


2? 
Oscar BENAVIDES, 
President of Peru. 


I] 


The solidarity of America has been 
unanimously proclaimed by the most influ- 
ential spokesmen of the continent in the 
Declaration of Principles signed two years 
ago at the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, assembled in 
Buenos Aires; but that Declaration, which 
is based on the existence of a purely 
American system designed to preserve 
peace and proscribe war, did not take into 
consideration the increasingly great need 
to defend our own political and social 
order against all foreign intervention or 
activity that may threatenit. ... 

We firmly believe that the New World 
will not be ready to fulfill its lofty historic 
mission if it does not point out the similar 
traits that constitute its indisputable unity, 
and stand forth as a compact whole made 
up of all the nations composing it, without, 
of course, either suppressing or destroying 
the individual characteristics of each 
nation. And this is unquestionably one of 
the noble achievements of the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 

To achieve that end, nothing was needed 
but the full clarification of our respective 
positions with regard to our single-minded 
desire to reaffirm continental solidarity, 
without diminution of our respective 
sovereignties, which are never subject to 
discussion. All the formulas submitted to 
our consideration upheld the Declaration 


of Lima to a greater or lesser extent, recog- 
nized expressly the juridical equality of the 
American States, and maintained the in- 
dependence of each of them to proceed 
freely whenever, the peace, security or 
territorial integrity of the Republics of the 
continent having been threatened by acts 
of any nature, it would be necessary to have 
recourse to the consultative procedure pro- 
vided for in the Convention on the 
Maintenance, Preservation, and Reestab- 
lishment of Peace, signed at 
ENUEESS 9 5 6 

All we desire is to strengthen our exist- 
ence through ties guaranteeing and per- 
petuating the institutions in which we have 
placed our hope and our faith, and to 
contribute to the peace and welfare of 
mankind, pledging, in sincere cooperation, 
the great potentialities inherent in our 
genuinely American ideals... . 

When the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States summed up in 
the Declaration of Lima our desire for con- 
tinental solidarity, and when it reaffirmed 
our common ideals of peace and justice as 
superior to any possible appeal to the 
arbitrament of force, it fully met all 


Buenos 


expectations and rendered efficient service 
to posterity. In the same generous and 
magnificent land whence 114 years ago the 
summons to the Congress of Panama was 
issued, the great dream of Bolivar has been 
fulfilled. May his august presence con- 
tinue to watch over the evolution of the 
American spirit and, under his tutelary 
guidance, may my country always have 
the honor and the good fortune to be able 
to contribute, henceforth as in the past, to 
the growth of the moral unity of America. 


CaRLos CONCHA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Peru, 
Chairman of the Peruman Delega- 
tion, and President of the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States. 
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III 

American solidarity, gentlemen, is a fact, 
which no one does or can doubt. Each 
and every one of us is ready to maintain 
and approve this solidarity in the face of 
any danger that, no matter whence it 
comes, threatens the independence or the 
sovereignty of any State in this part of the 
world. For this we need no special pacts. 
The pact is already written in our history. 
In such an emergency we should act with 
one and the same impulse, all frontiers 
wiped out, a single flag for all—that flag 
the standard of liberty and justice. 

It is not only a piece of land that, should 
the case arise, we should all defend in 
sacred union. We are resolved to repel 
with the same tenacity, either by similar 
preventative measures or by combined 
direct action, everything implying a threat 
against the American order, every infiltra- 
tion of men or ideas that reflect and tend 
to implant in our soil and in our minds 
concepts foreign to our manner of life, 
ideals antagonistic to ours, forms of gov- 
ernment that menace our liberties, theo- 
ries that undermine the social and moral 
peace of our prople, or political fanaticisms 
or fetishes that cannot flourish under the 
sky of the Americas. As representative of 
a country that, while liberal and hospitable, 
has never ceased to be Argentine, I have 
the right to make these statements, and I 
make them with greater emphasis than 
ever before at the present time, when the 
idea of justice appears to be the most dis- 
puted idea of all. 

American solidarity cannot have today 
the same content as in the beginning. By 
a phenomenon common to all living or- 
ganisms, each of our countries has been 
accentuating its own individuality in the 
course of its evolution, through a thou- 
sand vicissitudes inseparable from growth, 
but always within the American frame- 
work that holds us all and makes us all 


brothers. Both history and geography im- 
pose on us Latin nations of this continent 
a spiritual unity based on our ties with the 
same mother country and its culture and 
on the fact that we are neighbors. But 
this naturally has more weight between 
contiguous countries. 

Both history and geography bind us also 
to the United States, whose policy was a 
safeguard for the first steps of our coun- 
tries and whose friendship, today em- 
bodied in the noble figure of President 
Roosevelt, is a still further guarantee for 
each one of us. But Argentina believes 
that each American country, with its own 
unmistakable identity, should develop its 
own policy, without forgetting, however, 
our great continental solidarity or the 
natural pressure of reciprocal interests for 
geographical reasons. . . . 

. Our continental solidarity must not 
exclude that which unites us with the rest 
of humanity, and we cannot remain aloof 
from what happens outside America. 
Argentina never has done so and never 
will do so, not only because of economic 
reasons but also because of historical and 
sentimental obligations. 

I believe, gentlemen, that, if we apply 
Alberdi’s standard of opportuneness, the 
most important thing for us to do at this 
moment is to proclaim from this tribune, 
with greater firmness than ever before, the 
union of the American countries, bound 
by love of their institutions, marching in 
absolute equality with the same faith 
along parallel roads, with heads up and 
clear vision, resolved to preserve un- 
harmed their moral and material integrity 
in the face of all contingencies, regard- 
less of what they are or whence they 
come. 

Let us make our own Montesquieu’s 
thought: ‘“‘Injustice done to one is a threat 
to all.” Instead of a selfish, passive atti- 
tude toward evil, let us adopt a plan for 
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effective but free, sovereign, and spon- 
taneous cooperation, serving the good of 
our America and of the world. 


José Maria CanTILo, 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


IV 


America continues united and vigilant 
in the safeguarding of our common inter- 
ests, in the defense of peace, and in co- 
operative efforts to maintain throughout 
the world the same principles on which 
the fraternal policy of this continent is 
bascclanemrne 

Our most important problem is to guar- 
antee peace, because peace is the most 
precious gift granted to nations and to 
individuals. It is for peace that we are 
striving. It is for peace that in these Con- 
ferences of American States we have cre- 
ated and multiplied juridical instruments 
by which all conflicts that may arise 
between nations can be settled without re- 
course to force. 

On our continent peace is not a Utopia 
or a dream shattered by the reality of re- 
course to violence and to force that in the 
past, and even in our time, has often been 
adopted as an instrument of national policy 
in other parts of the world. 

In America peace is imposed by our 
geography and by the principles on which 
our countries were founded. Our foremost 
duty is, then, to unite in order to establish 
peace on the basis of justice, a basis which 
guarantees its preservation. 

Let us do this with sincerity and devotion, 
as men comply with a sacred duty or the 
commands of conscience. 

However we may phrase our pledge to 
defend peace, the most essential thing is 
that we fulfill it loyally and that every day 
we strengthen our solidarity in the main- 
tenance of principles and our union in the 


face of common dangers. 
I believe that the work of the Eighth 


International Conference of American 
States will help invigorate the bonds of 
union already existing between the Amer- 
ican nations and help clear the political 
atmosphere in other parts of the world, 
now charged with apprehension and in- 
SECUMIGY-N Nene 

The various statements reaffirming Amer- 
ican solidarity that were offered by dele- 
gations to this Conference contained no 
basic disagreements, only slight differences 
in phraseology. Fundamentally they were 
all similar, being grounded on the two his- 
torical concepts emanating from our politi- 
cal philosophy that have guided the action 
of our governments since first we took our 
place in the family of nations: Indissoluble 
solidarity and mutual assistance. 


AFRANIO DE MELLO FRANCO, 
Chairman of the Brazilian Delegation. 


W 


‘“‘Collaboration’’, let us recall (with one 
of our historians), is a word beloved by 
Haitians, who early learned to practice 
international cooperation, ‘“‘Pan American 
solidarity.” 

Just as geographically our country is 
situated where the main lines of the An- 
tilles cross, in the center of the Americas, 
so historically our green and sunny isle 
has been the meeting place on this conti- 
nent of the three great contemporary cul- 
tures—Spanish, French, and Anglo-Saxon. 

Although the Haitians are still faithful 
to the French culture that has surrounded 
them from their cradle, they are convinced 
that the cooperative efforts of these three 
great humane cultures, together with that 
of Portugal, is necessary to the progress of 
our Americas, united in the single objec- 
tive of peace and harmony. 

If we wish to put a brotherly Pan 
Americanism into practice, to form a 
strong and progressive America, it will 
not be by opposing it to groups of legiti- 
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mate interests formed elsewhere either now 
or in the future, because we know that a 
happy international life can be obtained 
only by peace among nations and brother- 
hood among men. 

But let it be known—and the words 
spoken from this platform by the Secretary 
of State of the United States leave no 
possible doubt in this respect—that we 
should rise en masse to defend, if some day 
they should be threatened, the higher 
principles of liberty, equality, and justice 
for which we have fought in the past, and 
which we intend to preserve intact as the 
common patrimony. of our American 


Republics. 
Lton ALFRED, 
Chairman of the Delegation of Haiti. 


VI 


No one familiar with the history of the 
continent can fail to measure the steady 
progress which has been made through the 
years. More than a century ago the watch- 
word of the continent was independence. 
A dream, which had grown for a genera- 
tion, flowered at last, and gave birth to 
the twenty-one nations here represented, 
pledged to liberty for the individual and 
to popular government. 

These American Republics emerged as 
the great triumph of human rights, a con- 
quest by idealists of this hemisphere. But 
the task was not finished. In a second 
stage there was forged the conception of 
equality of American States, their absolute 
right as independent nations, irrespective 
of military strength, territorial extent, or 
of number of population, to speak with 
equal voice. 

Yet even juridic equality, great though 
it is as a buttress for States, was not enough. 
There remained to be strengthened the 
bond of friendship, of understanding and 
of fair dealing—the bond of good neighbor- 
ship. 


First we became free; then we acknowl- 
edged ourselves equal; then we united in 
common friendship. . . . 

The world situation today gives too 
much evidence of economic aggression and 
of the use of economic measures as the 
instruments of political policy. We have 
reaffirmed our purpose to guide our com- 
mercial relationships by the principle of 
equal treatment and by the reduction 
of obstacles to trade, in order to facilitate 
and expand the exchange of goods, prin- 
ciples to which we should like to give 
universal application. 

In our Conference we have demon- 
strated our unshakable determination to 
respect the integrity of individuals and 
of States, to uphold the sanctity of the 
pledged word and to make needed changes 
through the orderly process of consul- 
tation in a spirit of mutual accommoda- 
tion. : 

Let us not minimize the value of the 
accomplishments of this Conference. The 
advance made is broad and constructive. 
Our deliberations have added to our com- 
mon continental faith new substantive 
principles and new procedure of consul- 
tation. 

These deliberations took form in the 
declaration in this Conference of the 
principles of the solidarity of America,— 
the Declaration of Lima. Closely associ- 
ated with it are two vigorous resolutions, 
one offering sweeping condemnation of 
racial and religious bigotry and intoler- 
ance everywhere; the other condemning 
in this hemisphere the collective political 
activity of groups of aliens... . 

We have also reaffirmed in this Confer- 
ence our faith in peace and justice for all 
men by our declaration of a program of 
principles indispensable to world order 
and peace. These we proclaim, support 
and recommend to all nations. 

If there be any who have not grasped 
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the achievements of this Conference let 
me again ask them to lift up their eyes 
and look at the political turmoil, strife, 
and poverty which curse so many parts of 
the world and which threaten to cast their 
baneful influence over the Continent of 
the Americas and then to look by way of 
contrast at the solidarity, unity and 
peaceful objectives prolaimed by the Con- 
HEREINGEs 5 6 0 

All of us reach out, I know, towards 
peaceful and fruitful relations with all 
the rest of the world. Each of us has lines 
of sympathy and interest that traverse the 
globe more finely than the lines of latitude 
and longitude. Our bonds are strong 
with all who seek peaceful friendship and 
respect those principles of democracy, 
tolerance and equality by which we live. 
The principles of conduct which we have 
adopted and are carrying out in our re- 


lationships with each other are equally 
open as a basis of relationship with all 
other countries. It cannot be fairly said 
that we are trying to shut ourselves off in 
a hemisphere of our own; any such effort 
would be futile. But it can be fairly said 
that the principles of conduct upon which 
the countries of this hemisphere have 
chosen to stand firm are so broad and 
essential that all the world may also stand 
upon them. Speaking for my country, 
we seek universal recognition and sup- 
port for them. Were they adopted over 
all the world, a great fear would end. 
The young would see their future with 
more certainty and significance. The old 
would see their lives with more peaceful 
satisfaction. 
CorDELL Hutt, 
Secretary of State and Chairman of the 
Delegation of the United States. 





The Adjournment 


of the Chaco Peace Conference 


THE CHAcO PEACE CONFERENCE, which 
convened in Buenos Aires on July 1, 1935, 
adjourned permanently on January 23, 
1939, after the completion of its work.! 

The Conference was composed of repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia and Paraguay, the two 
parties to the Chaco controversy, and of 
six mediatory nations: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, the United States, and Uru- 
cua. Oi Jfuae 12, 1925, Avexcinuime), 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay had 
suggested a truce between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, which signed a protocol, effec- 
tive two days later, providing for the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The Conference be- 
gan its duties shortly thereafter. The 
work of the Conference was crowned with 
success on July 21, 1938, when the Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries 
signed by Bolivia and Paraguay was 
signed. In compliance with the stipula- 
tions of that pact, the definitive boundary 
line was fixed in an award announced on 
October 10, 1938, and on December 28 
representatives of the two countries con- 
cerned in the conflict signed at Villa 
Montes an act declaring that the principal 
provisions had been fulfilled. 

The resolution of closure, according to 
the translation published by the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States, is as 
follows: 

WHEREAS: 

Clause 3 of Article I of the Peace Protocol of 
June 12, 1935 conditioned the closure of the Peace 
Conference to the definitive concertation between 
Bolivia and Paraguay of the settlement of the 


fundamental question of the Chaco; 
This condition has been fully satisfied in the 


1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, August, 
September, and November 1938. 


Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries of 


July 21, 1938; by the arbitral award made on 


October 10, last past; by the Act signed at Villa 
Montes on December 28 last, by the representa- 
tives of Bolivia and Paraguay, in which the High 
Parties have expressly declared the fulfillment by 
the High Parties of the said award in its principal 
aspects; 

The Mixed Commission charged with applying 
on the ground and marking the dividing line 
traced by the arbitral award, constituted in ac- 
cordance with Article 5 of the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Boundaries of July 21, 1938, is 
doing its work normally; 

The questions referring to the exchange and 
repatriation of prisoners and responsibilities of the 
war have been satisfactorily resolved by the Pro- 
tocolized Act of January 21, 1936 and the Treaty 
of Peace, Friendship and Boundaries of July 21, 
1938; 

The same Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Boundaries in its Articles 7 and 8, in accordance 
with clauses 5 and 6 of Article I of the Peace Pro- 
tocol of June 12, 1935, has contemplated the 
commercial and transit relations of both countries 
and established bases for the system which must 
serve for their greater development, in accordance 
with the friendly interest of the mediatory countries 
for the future of the two nations today reconciled 
demonstrated by commercial negotiations con- 
cluded or in process between Bolivia and Para- 
guay and neighboring countries; without prejudice 
that the said system may be amplified later through 
negotiations between the foreign offices of the 
mediatory countries which consider it expedient 
and the foreign offices of Bolivia and Paraguay; 


The diplomatic relations between the two High 
Parties have been definitively renewed; 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE RESOLVES: 


To declare that it has fulfilled the objective of 
its convocation; and declares its functions ended 
with this resolution of closure which will be 
communicated to the High Parties and the 
mediatory Governments. 

To thank the Argentine Government and espe- 
cially H. E. President Roberto M. Ortiz, for the 
hospitality given to its deliberations and his 
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constant and efficacious cooperation for the success 
of its work. 

Likewise to thank Their Excellencies, the Presi- 
«dents and the Governments of the Republics of 
Brazil, Chile, United States of America, Peru and 
‘Uruguay for their worthy collaboration, as well 
.as the Governments and Their Excellencies the 
Presidents of Bolivia and Paraguay for the lofty 
“spirit shown during the negotiations. 

In faith of which, they sign and seal the present 
-document in the place and date above indicated. 

The resolution was signed by Dr. José 
‘Maria Cantilo, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Argentina and chairman of the Confer- 
ence; Dr. Enrique Finot, Bolivia; Dr. 
Efraim Cardozo, Paraguay; Dr. Protasio 
Baptista Gongalves, Brazil; Allen Haden, 
ithe United States; Dr. Pedro Manini Rios 
and Dr. Eugenio Martinez Thédy, Uru- 
uay; Dr. Luis Barros Borgofo, Chile; 
and Dr. Felipe Barreda Laos and Dr. Luis 


Fernan Cisneros, Peru. 


After the Conference had adjourned Dr. 
Cantilo sent the following telegram to 
President Roosevelt, and similar messages 
to the Presidents of the other participating 
nations: 


Buenos Aires 
His Excellency, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington. 

I have the honor to communicate to Your Excel- 
lency that the Peace Conference assembled with 
delegates of the parties today concluded its work, 
after having fulfilled the mission of its letter of 
convocation. It is likewise a pleasure for me to 
communicate to Your Excellency that at that 
session it was voted to thank the President and his 
Government for the valuable cooperation rendered 
toward the success of work for peace. I repeat to 
you the assurances of my very high and distin- 
guished consideration. 


(Signed) Jost Maria CAnTILo 
Chairman of the Peace Conference 





Practical Pan Americanism 


The First Inter-American Travel Congress 
and the Latin American Good Will Tour 


JOSE TERCERO 
Chief, Travel Division of the Pan American Union 


It is most timely to reaffirm here the importance of international travel and to 
urge its promotion to the utmost. Travel is, in fact, the only perfect international 
transaction, since in exchange for money a country exports only the impressions 
it has made on the traveler. 

I cannot find words to stress sufficiently the great cultural advantages resulting 
from the direct and stimulating action of intellectual comparisons and soul-stirring 
emotions. There is at present no better means than travel for promoting a 
better understanding among the American nations. 


Luts LOPEZ DE Mesa, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Colombia. 


Amone the numerous ceremonies with 
which the Americas will observe Pan 
American Day in 1939, few will have the 
importance and practical significance of 
the First Inter-American ‘Travel Confer- 
ence, which will meet in San Francisco, 
California, April 14-21.1. The Dominion 
of Canada accepted a special invitation 
issued to the government and to private 
travel interests, so that all American coun- 
tries will be represented in the San Fran- 
cisco meeting, whose opening session will 
coincide with special festivities prepared 
by the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition to commemorate Pan American 
Day. 

The organizing committee has sent the 
final program and regulations of the Con- 
gress to all official and private interests 
participating in the first travel conference 
of the New World. The Pan American 
Union, moreover, in view of the impor- 
tance given to the conference throughout 


1 For the origin and organization of the Conference, 
see the BULLETIN, January 1938, p. 43, and August 
7938, p. 465. 


the continent, has prepared and published 
a special manual for delegates, containing 
the antecedents of the conference and 
pertinent documents on the various topics 
of the program. 

The final program has been divided into 
six sections, to be considered by the re- 
spective committees to be appointed when 
the conference meets. In drafting the 
program, strict attention was given to the 
policy outlined when the preliminary 
program was transmitted to all tourist 
circles in America—that is, to give official 
and private organizations directly inter- 
ested in or affected by tourist travel an 
opportunity to express themselves both on 
the problems to be discussed and on their 
relative position on the final program. 

The program, therefore, is the result of 
group effort and represents the opinion of 
the governments, private organizations, 
and individual experts of the twenty-one 
American Republics and the Dominion of 
Canada. The following paragraphs will 
outline some of the more important as- 
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“THE EVENING STAR,” GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


The First Inter-American Travel Congress will open at San Francisco on Pan American Day, April 14, 
under the joint auspices of the Exposition directors and the Pan American Union. 
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pects of this document, with special 
reference to definite plans and recom- 
mendations, which will permit the dele- 
gates to discuss the best way of concen- 
trating official, private, and joint activi- 
ties on the promotion of inter-American 
tourist travel. 


Official Action 


The most important of the travel prob- 
lems for which a solution must be found 
in the field of official action is the simpli- 
fication of passport and immigration re- 
quirements. These problems have been 
considered by several Pan American con- 
ferences, especially during the last ten 
years. All conferences have without ex- 
ception recognized the need for simplify- 
ing such requirements and have expressly 
recommended to all American nations 
the adoption of the necessary measures for 
obtaining this desideratum, yet their rec- 
ommendations have not led to any appre- 
ciable simplification, considering America 
as a whole. 

Several countries have simplified their 
requirements considerably, and some of 
them have definitely settled the problem. 
Of others, however, this is not true and the 
very fact that each new Pan American 
conference considers these problems and 
repeats earlier recommendations shows 
that there is still much to be done before 
the current of tourist travel can move 
freely between the nations of America, 
at least as far as passport and immigra- 
tion requirements are concerned. One of 
the most hopeful steps taken in this direc- 
tion was the signing of the Pan American 
Tourist Passport Convention at the Pan 
American Commercial Conference that 
met at Buenos Aires in June 1935. 

At the time of writing this article, how- 
ever, the convention had been ratified only 
by Uruguay. Because of the inevitable 
slowness with which the ratification of 


international conventions proceeds, it has 
been suggested that, in cases where present 
conditions present a real obstacle to 
promoting tourist travel, such conditions 
could be speedily changed by bilateral 
agreements, to take effect by a simple 
exchange of notes between the two coun- 
tries parties to the agreement. The Con- 
gress will consider various proposals recom- 
mending the adoption of tourist travel 
cards through bilateral agreements until 
the Buenos Aires convention has been 
ratified by all signatory countries. 

Other important topics falling within 
the sphere of official action are related to 
the improvement of transportation in the 
Americas. With respect to maritime trans- 
portation, it has been asserted among 
tourist agencies in both hemispheres that 
most of the steamship passenger rates 
between the various American countries 
are extremely high and therefore are an 
obstacle to the increase of tourist travel. 
In considering this matter, the delegates 
will have an opportunity not only to 
examine the problem in general terms 
but also to study the relation between 
passenger rates and port and other similar 
charges at present in force. 

This study may help determine whether 
the interested governments, in applying a 
general policy of encouraging tourist 
travel to their shores, will be able to do 
anything about reducing passenger rates, 
either by granting special concessions to 
regular passenger carriers, in the form of 
reduced port charges in proportion to the 
number of tourists landed each trip, or 
by other pertinent measures. It has been 
suggested that similar concessions be 
adopted in the case of seasonal passenger 
boats transporting no freight (excursion or 
cruise boats), whose revenue depends 
exclusively on the number of excursionists 
they carry on each voyage. The conces- 
sions suggested varied from a considerable 
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reduction in the ordinary port fees to their 
complete elimination. 

Reflecting the unanimous desire of the 
American governments for still closer 
relations, numerous proposals from differ- 
ent parts of America have been received 
suggesting that the Congress recommend to 
the air and steamship companies linking 
the nations of America the adoption of 
special reduced rates to facilitate travel 
by professors, teachers, and _ students. 
This has already been done by several lines, 
as mentioned on p. 164. Several proposals 
suggested inter-American tours by groups 
of athletes or artists, and by cultural, 
scientific, and technical missions whose 
journeys would be free from any taint of 
commercialism. 

As for land communication, in no far 
distant day the Americas will unques- 
tionably be connected by a vast network of 


highways traveled by motorists in increas- 
ing numbers. The experience of neigh- 
boring countries in the various regions of 
the continent where international motoring 
has come to occupy a place in the general 
tourist travel movement can serve as a 
basis for the consideration of fundamental 
principles governing the control of auto- 
mobile traffic across international boun- 
daries, as well as of methods to encourage 
these travel currents while protecting the 
financial and other interests of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

The adoption of adequate standards for 
hotels and other lodging places, an in- 
crease in their number, and other means 
of stimulating American travel also fall 
within the field of official action. Of 
special interest to those countries whose 
tourist attractions are beginning to be 
known to the inter-American traveler will 
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MAYA RUINS AT CHICHEN-ITZA, MEXICO 


The Mayas, one of the most highly civilized peoples inhabiting America before Columbus discovered it, 
left imposing remains in Mexico and Central America. 
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A MODERN OFFICE BUILDING, MEXICO CITY 


Thousands of Americans motor every year over the fine higway from Laredo, Texas, to the handsome 
capital of the neighboring Republic. 


be the determination of standards for 
accommodations on a scale small at first 
but capable of expansion. 

To obtain the best possible facilities for 
circulating descriptive matter concerning 
the American nations should be one of the 
immediate aims of any program seeking 
the encouragement of inter-American 
tourist travel. The granting of special 
customs treatment for this material, when 
sent from one country to another, will, 
like the simplification of passport and 
immigration regulations, undoubtedly be 
recommended to the American govern- 
ments by the congress. 


Joint Action 


The congress will consider several im- 
portant plans whose execution will require 
joint action by governments and by private 
organizations. These plans in general 
include the establishment of National 
Tourist Councils in each of the American 
countries, the creation of regional federa- 
tions to supplement the international 
action of the councils, and the grouping 
of these federations in an organization 
that will unite and coordinate inter- 
American activities. 

The experience acquired by the chief 
tourist centers of the world over many 
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SANTA CLARA CONVENT, HABANA 


The Cubans cherish here the first tile-roofed houses erected in Habana, a city now more than four hundred 
years old. 


years has led to universal acceptance of 
the fact that uncoordinated, scattered 
efforts of official and private entities for 
the promotion and development of tourist 
travel, both within and without national 
territory, not only are highly inefficient 
in obtaining practical results but also 
invariably bring about an unnecessary 
duplication of effort and a tremendous 
waste of funds which, if concentrated in 
a central agency, would obtain better 
results much more economically. 

Tourist travel, as one of the most 1m- 
portant sources of revenue in national 
economy, unquestionably provides direct 
benefits to a great number of private 
entities and individuals. For this reason 


it is entirely justifiable not only that such 
entities should be adequately represented 
in the central agency in charge of the 
coordination and development of all 
activities to promote tourist travel on a 
national scale, but also that they should 
contribute financially to its activities. 
The contribution from national and local 
governments can also be justified by virtue 
of the increase in public revenues due, 
directly or indirectly, to tourist travel. 
Because of certain geographical pe- 
culiarities, the western hemisphere may be 
divided into at least four well-defined 
regions presenting problems sw: generis 
requiring special treatment. It has been 
suggested as one of the means for the 
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progressive promotion of inter-American 
tourist travel that the nations included 
in such areas follow the example of the 
South American Republics and establish 
their own tourist travel federations. The 
following groups seem the most logical: 

1. South American Tourist Federation (already 
established): Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

2. Central American Federation: Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. 

3. Antillean Federation: Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 

4. North American Federation: Canada, Mex- 
ico, and the United States, including Alaska. 


Private Action 


As regards proposals made in the field of 
private action, mention should be made of 


three important plans to be considered by 
the Congress, dealing with the establish- 
ment of closer inter-American American 
relations between automobile clubs, travel 
agencies, and hotel associations. 

The importance of automobile clubs in 
stimulating travel is universally recognized. 
The progress of highway construction in 
the Americas and the zeal with which most 
of the American nations are expanding 
their highway programs show unquestion- 
ably that the near future will see a rising 
tide, and eventually a flood, of automobile 
travel in the Americas. This traffic is al- 
ready a very important factor in interna- 
tional tourist travel between various neigh- 
boring nations on the continent, as for 
instance the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. The need for uniting existing auto- 





LUNCHING OUTDOORS AT CIUDAD TRUJILLO 


The Dominican Republic, like other Caribbean countries, offers the pleasures of outdoor life when winter 
is prevailing in the United States. 
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mobile clubs and associations in an inter- 
American federation is already evident. 

In contrast to the situation now existing 
with respect to tourist facilities in non- 
American regions, the great majority of the 
travel agencies on this continent have to 
overcome great obstacles in marketing 
inter-American tourist travel because they 
lack accurate and up-to-date information 
as well as descriptive and publicity mate- 
rial concerning the other countries. The 
impossibility of giving their clients exact 
information on the country or countries 
it is planned to visit often leads many 
travel agents to divert travel currents out- 
side the inter-American field. The absence 
of direct contact between the agent who 
serves the individual traveler and the 
tourist organization whose services this 


Courtesy of Guatemalan Legation, Guatemala 


LAKE ATITLAN , GUATEMALA 


traveler will use in the country or countries 
included in his itinerary is one of the mat- 
ters retarding the development of inter- 
American tourist travel, and therefore re- 
quiring immediate action.! Several prelim- 
inary proposals have already been pre- 
sented to the congress with the principal 
aim of facilitating the establishment and 
maintenance of such contact. 

In keeping with the forward-looking atti- 
tude already noted in many fields of inter- 
American activities, the hotel keepers of 
the Americas are now seeking practical 
means for establishing cooperative relations 
with one another. The various special 
proposals dealing with this matter that 


1Since this article was written, the American Ex- 
press Company has announced that it 1s opening offices 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile.—EvDITOR. 





A modern capital, comfortable accommodations, impressive scenery, and picturesque Indians dressed in 
bright hand-woven garments make Guatemala more and more popular with tourists. 
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PATIO OF THE CAPITOL, CARACAS 


Venezuela’s capital, 3,000 feet above the sea, is reached by a magnificent drive of 22 miles from the 

port of La Guaira. Surrounded by beautiful mountains, Caracas enjoys a delightful climate and offers 

the visitor the interest of historic sites, the pleasures of fine country clubs, and the spectacle of a city 
making rapid social and material progress. 
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have been presented show that the hotel 
keepers of the western hemisphere intend 
to take advantage of the San Francisco 
convention to lay a foundation for closer co- 
operative relations through the establish- 
ment of an inter-American organization in 
which they will work jointly for their com- 
mon good. 


Special Topics 


The delegates to the San Francisco meet- 
ing will have an opportunity to discuss 
various special topics of real importance in 
the adequate promotion of inter-American 
tourist travel. Among these mention 
should be made of the study of the most 
modern methods of tourist propaganda, 
the safeguarding of the cultural values of 
America, and the development and en- 
couragement of athletics and sports. 

Modern tourist travel has become a 


Photograph by William B. Larsen 


highly specialized industry. In view of its 
multiple aspects, promotion should follow 
the lines adopted by other enterprises de- 
voted to the sale of constantly improving 
products and services. ‘Travel has to be 
advertised and kept before the eye of the 
potential purchaser. ‘This constitutes a 
problem to be faced aggressively and 
competently. 

The congress will make a valuable con- 
tribution to future programs for develop- 
ing tourist travel, both national and inter- 
national, by studying the latest methods 
now in use; analyzing the results obtained 
in competing regions by their publicity 
and propaganda campaigns; and defining 
the standards and practices that may be 
considered adequate as well as those con- 
sidered inadequate, unnecessary, or ex- 
travagant, and as such to be avoided. 
The important questions of cooperation 
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FLYING DOWN TO RIO 


Air travel to Latin America is increasingly popular with travelers who are pressed for time. Rio de 
Janeiro’s land and sea airport is only five minutes from the heart of the city. 
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THE ANDES 


Stretching more than 4,000 miles along the Pacific Coast of South America, the mighty Andes raise their 
magnificent peaks in seven countries. 


instead of rivalry, coordination instead of 
scattered efforts, and combined resources 
instead of expensive duplication will be 
studied in all their aspects by the congress. 

In several nations or in certain regions 
within a single nation, the tourist travel 
industry has become the most important 
economic factor, frequently constituting 
the chief source of revenue, of labor, and 
of prosperity. At the same time travel 
currents have served to hasten the disap- 
pearance of dangerous prejudices, to re- 
place antipathy and antagonism by sym- 
pathy and good understanding, to level 
the barriers of sectional rivalry, to unify 
national conscience, and to promote good 
will between nations. 

The promotion of this industry should be 


eagerly sought by governments and by 
individual citizens, but its economic as- 
pects should not be permitted to befog its 
less tangible but more lasting values. No 
economic advantage, no matter how great, 
can justify a nation’s loss of individuality 
and of its cultural heritage. 

Delegates to the Congress will inevitably 
eive careful consideration to the cultural 
aspects of inter-American tourist travel. 

The encouragement of sports and ath- 
letics as tourist attractions has for many 
years been given special attention in the 
chief tourist centers of the world. Many 
of them, including the most famous, try 
to attract the traveler exclusively by virtue 
of their facilities for sports. The national 
and international importance of these 
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topics is undeniable. The delegates to the 
San Francisco congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to render valuable service to the 
development of inter-American sports and 
athletics through recommendations sug- 
gesting suitable means by which the Amer- 
ican nations may promote these activities 
on a national or international scale. 

The First Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress can make an extremely valuable 
contribution to the promotion of inter- 
American travel and to the establishment 
of closer relations between the American 
nations if the delegates give whole-hearted 
support and encouragement to all practical 
and workable plans to stimulate the holding 
of competitive sports and inter-American 
Olympic games. ‘The San Francisco meet- 
ing offers, therefore, an opportunity to 
establish the basis for permanent activities 
of great future promise. 


Latin American Good Will Tour of the United 
States 


Final arrangements are being made for 
an extensive good will tour of the United 
States by a large group of representatives 
of Latin American professional, commer- 
cial, cultural, and social circles. The 
group will tour the country from one end 
to the other, visiting the two great exposi- 
tions in San Francisco and New York, 
Washington, and the principal commercial 
and industrial cities, as well as national 
parks and tourist centers whose natural 
beauty has made them justly famous 
throughout the world. 

If this were merely a tourist excursion 
the Latin American tour would not be 
unusual and would have no special sig- 
nificance. ‘The importance of the tour lies 
both in the aims of those originating the 
idea and in the cordial welcome awaiting 
the group from citizens of the United 
States living in cities included in the 
itinerary. 


The idea was originally sponsored by the 
Argentine Touring Club, an organization 
well known for its activities in promoting 
closer relations between the American 
countries by means of the cordial contacts 
and personal relations created by intelli- 
gent tourist travel. 

The calling of the First Inter-American 
Travel Congress provided the opportunity 
for giving expression to the idea of a tour 
of the United States. ‘This assembly, in 
which a large group of representatives of 
the American nations will meet for the 
first time with the single purpose of laying 
the foundations for concerted encourage- 
ment of tourist travel in the New World, 
and the two great expositions in San 
Francisco and New York were the factors 
that combined to make it possible to carry 
out a plan that it would have been very 
difficult to realize under other circum- 
stances. 

At first the plan was limited to organiz- 
ing a group of Argentines, but when the 
idea became known in other Latin- 
American countries it was found, sig- 
nificantly enough, that similar plans were 
already under consideration there. 

When the task of organizing the First 
Inter-American Travel Congress was be- 
gun under the joint auspices of the directors 
of the San Francisco Exposition and the 
Pan American Union, the Travel Division 
of the latter had the good fortune not only 
to learn of the Argentine plan at the very 
beginning but also to take an active part 
in carrying out the idea, at the request of 
the Argentines. 

The entire party will begin the tour in 
San Francisco, where the various con- 
tingents will gather while the First Inter- 
American Travel Congress is being held. 
At the close of its sessions, after the group 
has visited the great California exposition, 
it will leave, in company with many of 
the delegates to the congress, for Los 
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Courtesy of New York World’s Fair 1939 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


The Latin American Good Will Tour of the United States will begin at San Francisco and end at the 
New York World’ 


s Fair, after stops at other cities and points of interest in the United States. 
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Angeles, visiting en route the Yosemite 
National Park and the forest of sequoias 
known as Mariposa Grove. 

Following in reverse the trail of the 
migrations from the east to the Pacific, the 
group will proceed to Salt Lake City, cross 
the Rockies and the great central plains 
and arrive in Chicago. After visiting 
Detroit, the party will see Niagara Falls 
and go on to Washington. Of special 
interest and significance will be the visit 
of the group to this city as well as to his- 
toric Philadelphia. With a stay in New 
York and sightseeing at the exposition 
there, the excursion will come to an end. 

As a result of the activities incident to 
the organization of the tour it seems perti- 
nent to make some observations that 
should be of interest to readers of the 
BULLETIN. 

The most important has to do with the 
spirit of sincere cordiality felt by the people 
of the United States toward their Latin- 
American neighbors. ‘The seeds of good 
will and greater understanding sown by 


the country’s leaders especially during the 
last six years, have fallen on fertile soil, 
and are bringing forth a harvest of great 
importance especially at this period in the 
life of the Americas. 

On the other hand, the interest and en- 
thusiasm shown in Latin America in 
making up this Good Will Embassy indi- 
cates the existence of a like friendliness in 
the rest of the continent. 

The second observation, which will be 
fully confirmed after the tour has ended, 
is that tourist travel, independent of its 
economic and cultural aspects, is one of the 
most efficacious means for breaching the 
gap between good relations of governments 
and understanding, sympathy, and soli- 
darity between peoples and individuals. 

There is now talk of organizing similar 
groups in the United States to go to Latin 
America to return this visit from their 
neighbors. The Latin American tour 
might well, therefore, constitute the be- 
ginning of organized travel between the 
nations of the western hemisphere. 
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The Peace Machinery 


of the American Continent 


Inter-American Peace Treaties 


WILLIAM SANDERS 
Chief of the Juridical Division, Pan American Union 


One of the strongest and most character- 
istic traditions of the international life of 
the American Republics has been the idea 
that continental peace should and can be 
organized and maintained through the 
medium of the codification of public and 
private international law, uniformity of 
civil law, good offices, mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, abolition of war, consul- 
tation, the renunciation of the right of 
conquest and the non-recognition of terri- 
tories acquired by force. 

This tradition is in our day the spirit 
that motivates Pan Americanism, a move- 
ment that reflects the conviction of the 
American States that the law of survival 
of nations does not necessarily require con- 
flict, that, on the contrary, cooperation, 
respect for treaty obligations, and the 
peaceful settlement of conflicting points of 
view and interests is the true rule of sur- 
vival in international life and the conduct 
most consonant with the best self interest 
of the State. 

In order that this sentiment for peace 
may exert its full effect, the American 
countries have created the means by which 
once a conflict arises or a condition of 
international tension develops, the peace- 
ful intentions of the parties immediately 
concerned as well as of all the American 
countries may find adequate expression. 
This instrumentality is the machinery cre- 
ated by the Pan American peace treaties. 


These treaties are nine in number, 
namely: 

1. Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between 
the American States, of May 3, 1923 (Gondra 
Treaty); 

2. General Convention of Inter-American Con- 
ciliation, of January 5, 1929; 

3. General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitra- 
tion and Additional Protocol of Progressive 
Arbitration, of January 5, 1929; 

4. Additional Protocol to the General Conven- 
tion of Inter-American Conciliation, of December 
26, 1933; 

5. Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation, of October 10, 1933; 


6. Convention for the Maintenance, Preserva- 
tion and Reestablishment of Peace, of December 
23, 1936; 

7. Convention to Coordinate, Extend and 
Assure the Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties 
between the American States, of December 23, 
1936; 

8. Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and 
Mediation, of December 23, 1936; 

9. Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies, 
of December 23, 1936. 


There are, speaking in general terms, 
three fields or categories of treatment 
accorded an international conflict under 
the terms of the Pan American peace trea- 
ties. These are: 1) diplomatic negotiations; 
2) bilateral settlement through mixed 
commissions; and 3) multilateral or general 
consultation and common action by third 
States. The description and explanation 
of these terms will be given as the respec- 
tive procedure is considered below. 

etl 
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Diplomatic negotiations 


All the treaties here considered provide 
that the procedure of peaceful settlement 
they envisage comes into force only after 
the parties have failed to come to an agree- 
ment regarding the conflict through diplo- 
matic means. When this stage has been 
reached is not clearly defined, but it may 
be assumed to be when one or both of the 
parties to the dispute appeals to the pro- 
cedure established in one of the treaties, or 
when the dispute becomes so acute that it 
endangers the peaceful relations of the 
parties and thus justifies the offer of good 
offices, mediation or conciliation by third 
States or by one of the Permanent Diplo- 
matic Commissions of the Gondra ‘Treaty. 

On the border line between diplomatic 
negotiations and the second stage of peace- 
ful settlement is the Treaty on the Pre- 
vention of Controversies, signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1936. Under its terms, the parties 
agree to establish permanent bilateral 
commissions empowered to study causes 
of future difficulties between the States 
and to propose measures for eliminating 
them. The treaty thus provides a means 
by which possible causes of future contro- 
versies may be dealt with before they have 
set in motion a chain of events leading to 
a rupture in the friendly relations of two 
States. This may be called the preventive 
as against the remedial procedure, which is 
characteristic of the other treaties. 

On the border line also but more within 
the second category, which will be con- 
sidered next, is found the Inter-American 
Treaty on Good Offices and Mediation, 
signed at Buenos Aires in 1936. Each of 
the parties agrees to send to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union the names of two eminent 
citizens who constitute, together with 
those who have been nominated by the 
other parties to the treaty, a general panel 
of mediators. In the event of a dispute, 
the two States involved select from this 


panel one person to act as mediator or 
chairman of the meetings of their repre- 
sentatives, appointed especially to negoti- 
ate regarding the controversy. ‘The treaty 
does not stipulate the function of the 
mediator except that “‘the person selected 
shall name the place where, under his 
chairmanship, one duly authorized repre- 
sentative of each of the parties shall meet 
in order to seek a peaceful and equitable 
solution of the difference.” 

This procedure is an innovation, for his- 
torically good offices and mediation have 
been offered by third States; the concilia- 
tion convention of 1929 provides, for 
example, that the contracting parties are 
not precluded “‘from tendering their good 
offices or their mediation, jointly or sever- 
ally, on their own motion or at the request 
of one or more of the parties to the con- 
troversy.”” This stipulation is similar to 
the provisions of Article 3 of the Hague 
Conventions of 1899 and 1907 on the Pa- 
cific Settlement of International Disputes. 
In the case of good offices the third State 
merely attempts to bring the parties to 
agree to a settlement by negotiation or 
other means and does not take part in the 
negotiations. In the case of mediation, the 
third State actually participates in such 
negotiations, but it cannot, of course, con- 
strain the parties to adopt its solution of 
the difficulty. 


Bilateral settlement through mixed commissions 


The chief characteristic of this category 
of the procedure of peaceful settlement in 
the Americas is the mixed commission 
charged with the task of investigating, 
conciliating or arbitrating an interna- 
tional dispute. 

The mixed commission is generally com- 
posed of one or more representatives of the 
parties in dispute and of an impartial 
referee or umpire who is not a national of 
either of the parties. In investigation or 
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inquiry, the commission merely attempts 
to ascertain the actual facts in dispute, 
and reports its findings, leaving the parties 
free to act as their interests dictate. To 
express the idea in another form, the com- 
mission elucidates the contentions of the 
parties to aid them in future negotiations. 
In the case of conciliation, the powers and 
duties of the commission are enlarged. 
The method consists not merely of an in- 
vestigation and elucidation of the case, 
but includes proposals for a settlement 
and a definite attempt to bring the parties 
to an agreement. The proposals of the 
commission are not, however, binding on 
the disputants. Arbitration, on the other 
hand, is a judicial function. It is ‘“‘an 
impartial adjudication according to law, 
and before a tribunal of which at least a 
single member, who is commonly a na- 
tional of a neutral State, acts as umpire”’ 
(Hyde), and implies an agreement to sub- 
mit in good faith to the award. The dis- 
tinction usually drawn between arbitra- 
tion and judicial settlement is that while 
the former requires a special agreement to 
constitute the tribunal, the latter implies 
the submission of the dispute to an existing 
court of international justice. 

The first of the Pan American treaties 
establishing mixed commissions is known 
as the Gondra Treaty, after its sponsor at 
the Fifth International Conference of 
American States. It provides that all 
controversies between two or more of the 
parties to the treaty which it is not possi- 
ble to settle through diplomatic channels 
or arbitration and which do not affect 
constitutional provisions or questions al- 
ready settled by other treaties, shall be 
investigated by a commission of five mem- 
bers especially appointed by the govern- 
ments involved in the dispute. The con- 
troversies are submitted to the procedure 
of investigation under the circumstances 
mentioned whenever one or all the gov- 





MANUEL GONDRA 


Late Paraguayan statesman and author of the 

Gondra Treaty, signed at Santiago in 1923, which 

constituted the basis of procedure of investigation 

and conciliation in international disputes in the 
Americas. 


ernments interested in the dispute apply 
for the convocation of the commission. 
The application is made to one of two 
permanent diplomatic commissions, estab- 
lished at Washington and Montevideo, 
and composed of the three American dip- 
lomatic representatives longest accredited 
to these capitals. 

The treaty provides that the dispute is 
ipso facto suspended as soon as the perma- 
nent commission has made the respective 
notifications of the request for the con- 
stitution of the commission of investiga- 
tion. While the procedure of investiga- 
tion is under way, the parties bind them- 
selves to refrain from all hostile acts or 
mobilization. The findings of the com- 
mission of investigation are considered as 
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CLOSING SESSION OF THE IN- 

TER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

ON CONCILIATION AND ARBI- 
TRATION 


On January 5, 1929, the delegates to the 
Conference signed a General Convention 
of Inter-American Conciliation, a General 
Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration, 
and a Protocol of Progressive Arbitration. 


reports upon the facts in dispute, and are 
without the value or the force of judicial 
decisions or arbitral awards. After the 
report is submitted, six months are allowed 
for renewed negotiations between the par- 
ties, and at the end of that period the par- 
ties recover entire liberty of action. It 
should be recalled, however, that this 
liberty of action is circumscribed by the 
stipulations of other American treaties, to 
be discussed later, by which the parties 
undertake a variety of obligations for the 
peaceful settlement of international con- 
troversies. 

There is a close similarity between the 
Gondra Treaty and the recommendations 
of the Hague Peace Conferences on the in- 
vestigation of disputes and the Bryan “‘cool- 
ing off’ treaties of 1913-14. The treaty 
also resembles a convention signed at the 
Central American Conference held at 
Washington in 1923. All are treaties of 





inquiry or investigation, and the commis- 
sions they set up are fact-finding entities 
whose mission is to prepare a report which 
the parties may take into consideration in 
settling their disputes. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Sixth In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
the Pan American Conference on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration met at Washington in 
December 1928, and on January 5, 1929, 
signed a General Convention of Inter- 
American Conciliation, a General Treaty 
of Inter-American Arbitration and a Pro- 
tocol of Progressive Arbitration. Chrono- 
logically these agreements represent the 
second stage in the organization of the 
peace structure of the Americas. 

The conciliation convention is based 
structurally on the Gondra Treaty of 1923. 
The commissions established by this treaty 
are empowered by the convention to act as 
commissions of conciliation, while their 
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functions are broadened so that they may 
initiate the conciliation procedure of their 
own accord when it appears that there is a 
prospect of the disturbance of the peaceful 
relations between any of the contracting 
States. The convention also provides that 
while the parties to the dispute are consti- 
tuting the ad hoc or special commission, the 
Permanent Diplomatic Commission of 
Washington or of Montevideo may under- 
take conciliation functions, at the request 
of one of the parties or of their own initia- 
tive. Once the procedure of conciliation is 
under way, it may not be interrupted, ex- 
cept by a direct settlement between the 
parties or by their agreement to accept ab- 
solutely the decision ex aequo et bono (on the 
basis of equity and justice) of an American 
Chief of State or to submit the controversy 
to arbitration or to an international court. 

This convention is notable for three pro- 
gressive principles: 1) it expands the field 


of conciliation by including among the 
questions susceptible of conciliation all 
differences, whatever their nature; 2) it 
eliminates the customary reservations or 
exceptions of disputes not covered by the 
procedure; and 3) it gives the Permanent 
Diplomatic Commissions the right to 
initiate the procedure of conciliation. 

We have seen that the commissions of in- 
quiry of the Gondra ‘Treaty of 1923, which 
became conciliation commissions as well 
by virtue of the convention of 1929, were 
ad hoc in character, that is, were consti- 
tuted specially when a dispute arose. 
Aware of the weakness inherent in this 
type of commission, the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, held 
at Montevideo in 1933, adopted an Addi- 
tional Protocol to the convention of 1929 
which provides a procedure whereby these 
commissions may be made permanent. 
The parties communicate to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, when depositing their instru- 
ments of ratification of the Protocol, the 
names of the two commissioners whom 
they appoint according to the Gondra 
Treaty and the conciliation convention of 
1929, and the Union instigates the selec- 
tion of the fifth member by the four thus 
designated by any two countries. The 
selection so made is confirmed in a bi- 
lateral exchange of notes between the re- 
spective countries. 

By the arbitration treaty of 1929 the 
parties agree to arbitrate all differences of 
an international character which may 
arise between them by virtue of a claim of 
right which it has not been possible to ad- 
just by diplomacy and which are juridical 
in their nature by reason of being suscepti- 
ble of decision by the application of the 
principles of law. This is the customary 
definition of juridical questions, that is, of 
questions susceptible of arbitration. The 
following are expressly included in the 
category of questions of a juridical charac- 
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ter: 1) The interpretation of a treaty; 2) 
any question of international law; 3) the 
existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an interna- 
tional obligation; 4) the nature and ex- 
tent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 
These are the same categories of questions 
set forth in the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (Article 36), 
but they are found in the inter-American 
treaty of 1929, as in the General Act of 
Geneva of 1928, as furnishing examples 
of questions fit for legal decision, and not 
as rigid definitions limiting the sphere of 
arbitration. 

Excluded from the scope of the treaty 
of 1929 are the following questions: 1) 
those which are within the domestic juris- 
diction of any of the parties in dispute and 
are not controlled by international law, 
and 2) those which affect the interest or 
refer to the action of a State not a party 
to the treaty. The purpose of the peculiar 
phraseology of the first exception is plain: 
if some topic originally within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction—e. g., a customs tariff— 
has been brought into the international 
sphere—e. g., by a commercial treaty—it 
is a proper subject for arbitration. (See 
Advisory Opinion No. 4 of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the Tunis 
and Morocco Nationality Decrees.) 

The arbitral tribunal is to be constituted 
in the following manner: Each party 
nominates two arbitrators, of whom only 
one may be a national of said party or 
selected from persons designated by the 
nominating State as members of the Court 
ef Arbitration at the Hague. The other 
member may be of any other American 
nationality. In the event the arbitrators 
cannot agree on the fifth member, each 
party designates a non-American member 
of the Arbitration Court of the Hague, and 
these two select the fifth arbitrator, who 


may be of any nationality other than that 
of a party involved in the dispute. 

The usual compromis or special agreement 
is called for, which must define the subject 
matter of the dispute, fix the seat of the 
tribunal, establish the rules to be ob- 
served) in) the) jproceedings. ctesmltmtme 
agreement is not reached within three 
months after the installation of the tri- 
bunal, it is formulated by the tribunal. 

An Additional Protocoi to the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty provides that the parties may 
abandon any reservations they may have 
formulated, through the simple expedient 
of depositing an instrument evidencing 
that intention with the Department of 
State of the United States, which is the 
depository of the original instruments. 

The Conference of Montevideo, which 
adopted the additional protocol on con- 
ciliation, also approved the Argentine 
Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation, which had already been 
signed by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
Paraguay and Uruguay. The other Amer- 
ican Republics adhered subject to ratifica- 
tion. Nineteen American countries and a 
number of European States are now con- 
tracting parties. 

The treaty is a connecting link between 
the second and third categories of the 
procedure of peaceful settlement estab- 
lished by the Pan American peace treaties. 
It belongs in the second category because 
it establishes a procedure of conciliation 
for all disputes, with the possible exception 
of four kinds specifically mentioned, that, 
like the conciliation convention of 1929, 
contemplates the constitution of special 
mixed commissions composed of five mem- 
It departs from the latter in the 
following particulars: 


bers. 


1. In constituting the commission, each party 
names one national, and the other three members 
are designated by common agreement; 

2. The parties may, at their own option when 
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ratifying the treaty, exclude four classes or cate- 
gories of disputes from submission to the concilia- 
tion procedure. 

3. There is no provision for the permanent dip- 
lomatic commissions; 

4, The supreme court of any of the parties to 
the treaty may be designated by the States in dis- 
pute to act as a conciliation commission, if the 
parties prefer not to constitute the special com- 
mission; 

5. The treaty is open to the adherence of non- 
American States. 

The treaty belongs to the third category 
of American peace treaties because it con- 
tains provisions for the joint action of third 
States in the interest of maintaining the 
peace between any two or more of the 
parties, and also because it enunciates gen- 
eral principles of international conduct. 
Thus, it condemns wars of aggression; it 
provides that territorial disputes may not 
be settled by violence and that territorial 
acquisitions not obtained by pacific means 
shall not be recognized, and stipulates 
that in case of noncompliance with the 
obligations of the treaty, the other States 
agree to adopt in their character as neu- 
trals a common and solidary attitude, to 
exercise the political, juridical, or economic 
means authorized by international law, 
and to bring the influence of public opin- 
ion to bear, but in no case to resort to 
intervention, either diplomatic or armed. 


Multilateral procedure of consultation and 
common action by third States 


In the treaties considered above, with 
the one exception noted, the procedure 
for the settlement of international disputes 
concerns only the parties involved in the 
controversy. The procedure from the be- 
ginning to its termination is in their hands. 
The remaining treaties are designed to give 
the other States of the Continent the op- 
portunity and the authority to bring to bear 
upon the dispute all the force for peace 
that their united action can marshal. 

Thus, the Convention for the Mainte- 


nance, Preservation and Reestablishment 
of Peace, signed at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
provides that in the event of war or a vir- 
tual state of war between American States, 
the other American governments shall 
consult together ‘‘in order to exchange 
views and to seek, within the obligations 
resulting from the pacts above men- 
tioned (the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 
and the Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation of 1933) and from the stan- 
dards of international morality, a method 
of peaceful collaboration.” The same 
article also provides for consultation in the 
event of an international war outside the 
Americas which might menace the peace 
of the American Republics. 

In the same manner, the Convention to 
Coordinate, Extend and Assure the Fulfill- 
ment of the Existing Treaties between the 
American States, also signed at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, reaffirms, as the name indi- 
cates, the stipulations of the other peace 
treaties and establishes certain general 
norms for the guidance of the other States 
of the Continent in the event a dispute 
reaches the stage of hostilities. There are 
two stages in the procedure set forth in the 
convention. ‘The first provides for consul- 
tation among all the parties when a threat 
of war appears, and contains the stipula- 
tion that while the consultation is in 
progress, and for a period of not more than 
six months, the parties in dispute “‘will not 
have recourse to hostilities or take any 
military action whatever.” The second 
stage ensues when hostilities break out, and 
for this contingency the parties agree to: 
1) adopt a common attitude in their 
character as neutrals; 2) consult together, 
individually or jointly, to determine 
whether the hostilities constitute a state of 
war Calling for the application of the provi- 
sions of the convention; 3) endeavor 
through consultation to adopt common 
measures tending to discourage or prevent 
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the spread or prolongation of hostilities. 
With this last object the States agree to 
“consider the imposition of prohibitions or 
restrictions on the sale or shipment of 
arms, munitions and implements of war, 
loans or other financial help to the States in 
conflict, in accordance with the municipal 
legislation of the High Contracting Par- 
ties.” ‘The obligations of the parties under 
the Covenant of the League of Nations or 
under other international agreements are, 
by express stipulation, not affected by the 
provisions of the convention. 

This convention, like the preceding one, 
is complementary to existing peace treaties 
in the following particulars: 1) it reiter- 
ates the obligations contained in treaties 
now in force whereby differences between 
any two States, parties to such treaties, are 
to be settled through the procedures of 
investigation, conciliation, and arbitration; 
2) it establishes the steps which States not 
parties to the dispute may take in order to 
aid in a peaceful settlement. This last 
point has two phases, namely: a) the 
measures which the States not involved in 
the dispute may take to aid in the peaceful 
settlement of the controversy while the 
disputants are attempting to solve their 
differences through peaceful means; b) the 
measures which the States not parties to the 
dispute may take after hostilities have 
broken out, that is, measures of neutrality 
designed to discourage or prevent the 
spread or prolongation of hostilities. 

These last two conventions, accordingly, 
integrate the existing machinery of peace 
by reiterating the obligations existing be- 
tween individual States and by meshing 
into this legal machinery the action of all 
the States of the Americas. ‘They establish 
the legal basis upon which third States may 
act in a manner consistent with the 
criterion that any dispute between Ameri- 
can States is the common concern of all the 
States of this hemisphere. 


To summarize the foregoing, the various 
means available to the American States for 
dealing with a controversy are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Diplomatic negotiations; 

2. Preventive action (Treaty on the Prevention 
of Controversies) ; 

3. Remedial action—bilateral: 

a) Mediation and good offices (Inter- 
American Treaty on Good Offices and 
Mediation); 

b) Investigation (Gondra Treaty); 

c) Conciliation (Conciliation Convention 
of 1929 and the Treaty of Non-Aggres- 
sion and Conciliation of 1933); 

d) Arbitration (Arbitration Treaty of 1929); 

{ 4. Remedial action—multilateral: 

a) Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and 
Conciliation; 

b) Convention for the Maintenance, Pres- 
ervation and Reestablishment of Peace; 

c) Convention to Coordinate, Extend and 
Assure the Fulfillment-of the Existing 
Treaties between the American States. 


While recognizing that the existing Pan 
American peace treaties are effective and 
that they represent great progress in the 
organization of peace, the American States 
are seeking the means by which they may 
be improved. The last three Pan Amer- 
ican Conferences, held at Montevideo in 
1933, at Buenos Aires in 1936 and at Lima 
in 1938, considered the problem of the 
improvement and coordination of the 
peace treaties mentioned in section II of 
this article, as part of a general topic, the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 
In these discussions two general tendencies 
have developed. On the one hand there 
are those who believe that the weaknesses 
of the treaties should be cured through the 
medium of additional protocols, addressed 
to the specific task of remedying the defi- 
ciencies of these treaties. This was, for 
example, the approach adopted at the 
Seventh Conference at Montevideo in 
1933, where the Additional Protocol to the 
Conciliation Convention of 1929 was 
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adopted for the purpose of giving a per- 
manent character to the bilateral com- 
missions of investigation and conciliation. 
In the same manner, proposals have been 
made seeking to improve the treaties by: 
1) Strengthening the powers of the con- 
ciliation commissions to take measures 
which will lessen the possibility of hostilities 
while the procedure of conciliation is under 
way; 2) broadening the field of arbitration 
by stipulations that the parties may em- 
power the tribunal to decide ex aequo et bono 
if the case is found to be political in char- 
acter; 3) giving a permanent character to 
the arbitral tribunals; 4) eliminating the 
distinction between juridical and political 
questions, but stipulating expressly in the 
treaty the only categories of questions that 
may, at the option of the signatory, be 
excluded from arbitration; 5) providing 
that at the option of the parties an imme- 
diate reference may be made to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
rather than to the arbitration procedure; 6) 
establishing a continuous procedure of 
pacific settlement between conciliation and 
arbitration; 7) opening the Pan American 
treaties to the adherence of non-American 
States; etc. 

On the other hand, the opinion is held 
by some governments that the various 
instrumentalities of peace should be con- 


solidated, with the necessary improve- 
ments, in one organic instrument providing 
a continuous procedure, beginning with 
investigation, proceeding through con- 
ciliation and arbitration and ending in the 
submission of the dispute to the decision of 
a permanent inter-American court of 
international justice, if one of the earlier 
procedures does not end the controversy. 
An example of this approach is the Mexican 
Peace Code, submitted originally to the 
Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, and considered later by the 
Conferences of Buenos Aires and Lima. 

At the Inter-American. Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, held at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, the Mexican Peace Code and 
various other proposals for the improve- 
ment of the peace treaties were referred to 
the Committee of Experts on the Codifica- 
tion of International Law with the request 
that it present its recommendations thereon 
to the Eighth Conference at Lima. The 
recommendations made to the latter Con- 
ference by the Committee, as well as other 
proposals of various delegations at Lima, 
have been referred to the Pan American 
Union, which is to classify them and send 
the result to the governments in order that 
they may reconsider the subject at the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States at Bogota in 1943. 


Pan American Cooperation 


in Agriculture 


PAUEPRE EL BAUGH 
Assistant Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation 


WHAT AGENCIES EXIST to facilitate co- 
operation between agricultural entities in 
the American republics? For 11 years the 
Division of Agricultural Cooperation of 
the Pan American Union has devoted its 
increasingly active program to this single 
objective, but national and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives, universities and col- 
leges of agriculture, agricultural experi- 
ment stations, associations of farmers and 
livestock breeders, these and all other 
organizations and individuals having some- 
thing to offer to, or receive from, the 
agriculture of another country may, and 
often do, become agencies of this form of 
cooperation. 

An attempt will be made to survey the 
broad front of inter-American cooperation 
in agriculture, and focus the spotlight 
briefly on some recent representative 
examples in this field of activity. 

The Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union depends 
to a large extent upon its publications to 
anticipate the need for information, al- 
though a steady stream of requests calling 
for individual attention flows into its 
office. A series of pamphlets on agricul- 
ture has long been published in Spanish 
and Portuguese, and a comparatively new 
series On cooperatives is published in 
Spanish, Portuguese and English. Sub- 
jects treated recently in the former series 
have been rice cultivation, production of 
grasses and forage plants, cheese manu- 
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facture, tropical fruits, and cattle improve- 
ment in tropical America. In the latter 
series, recent subjects included cooperative 
study clubs, cooperative marketing of 
grains, cooperative sugar associations, 
educational methods for promoting co- 
operation, cooperatives in Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, and a review of agricultural 
cooperation in Chile. These pamphlets 
are sent regularly to many addresses in 
the United States and Latin America, and 
to numerous persons who request particu- 
lar publications. Many of the articles are 
reproduced in Latin American periodicals, 
thus greatly widening the circle of readers. 

As these words are written, Mr. José L. 
Colom, the Chief of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, is about to return 
from an official visit to the Ministry of 
Agriculture of Venezuela. He took with 
him a large consignment of trout eggs as 
well as a considerable collection of crop 
seeds and planting material for trial in 
that country. While there he was able to 
inspect many of the new projects of that 
Ministry, particularly those in which the 
Division was especially interested. On his 
return trip, he spent some time as guest of 
the Secretary of Agriculture of Cuba, mak- 
ing observations of work being done by 
that government and discussing questions 
pertaining to national and international 
agriculture. Unfortunately Mr. Colom did 
not return in time to permit the inclusion 
of his observations in this article. 

In the three-year plan of national recon- 
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struction recently approved by the Con- 
gress of Venezuela, the development of 
agriculture plays a very important role. 
The Pan American Union was called upon 
to furnish suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for use in preparing plans and in 
selecting some of the technical staff brought 
in from outside the country. 

One of the useful functions of the Division 
of Agricultural Cooperation is to spread 
information in the countries of Latin 
America concerning means of controlling 
the plant and animal pests which are re- 
sponsible for barring certain of their prod- 
ucts from the markets of the United 
States. For example, the United States 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine is studying the subject of destroying the 
larvae of certain harmful fruit flies in 
Mexico and Puerto Rico, by subjecting 
the fruits from infested areas to refrigera- 
tion at a specified temperature for a certain 
number of days. The importance of this 
work may be seen in the fact that it is at 
present impossible to import into the 
United States several tropical or subtropi- 
cal fruits such as chirimoyas, mangos, 
avocados and papayas from regions of 
Latin America infested with species of 
Anastrepha. At the request of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of La Molina, 
Peru, the results of the work done by the 
above Bureau were sent to it last year by 
the Division of Agricultural Cooperation. 

Several years ago Mr. Milton C. James, 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
was commissioned jointly by the govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Peru to survey the 
fish resources of Lake Titicaca and to 
make recommendations for their improve- 
ment. As a result, the Peruvian-Bolivian 
Fish Hatchery, located in Peru near Lake 
Titicaca, has recently been completed. 
On January 27 of this year a large consign- 
ment of lake trout eggs, furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, was 


sent to this hatchery by boat from New 
York. The recently created Peruvian- 
Bolivian Fisheries Commission has en- 
gaged the services of an American expert, 
Mr. J. A. Smythe, to supervise this project 
and to conduct similar work in neighbor- 
ing rivers and lakes. 

The Experimental Station at Arequipa, 
Peru, likewise recently imported 20,000 
eggs of the river or brown trout (Salmo 
fario) by air plane from the Chilean 
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SHIPPING FOREIGN PLANTS 


The use of a Wardian case is one method by which 
living plants from foreign countries come to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
Office of Plant Exploration and Introduction of 
that Department has been collecting in recent 
years species of tomatoes, peanuts, tobacco, and 
potatoes in the countries of Latin America in an 
effort to improve domestic varieties. 
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BIOLOGICAL SPECIMENS EMBEDDED IN A TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 


Among the specimens thus preserved by Dr. C. E. Sando, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
is a remarkable collection of Peruvian corn, courteously supplied by the National Agrarian Society of Peru. 
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government hatcheries in Lautaro. After 
hatching and growing to suitable size, 
the fish will be released in the rivers of the 
Department of Arequipa. Subsequent im- 
portations are planned, until the streams 
of southern Peru are sufficiently stocked. 

Two officials sent last year by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture of Argentina to study 
tobacco growing and curing in the United 
States received from the Pan American 
Union suggestions as to suitable schools 
and experiment stations at which their 
time might be profitably spent. Both 
reported satisfaction with the courses that 
they took and the observations made under 
practical conditions. 

Cooperating with the Legation of the 
Dominican Republic, the Pan American 
Union made arrangements for the purchase 
of about a dozen young purebred Holstein- 
Friesian bulls for use by the government 
of that Republic. Other animals were 
later bought by the same government, in 
cooperation with the Pan American Union 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

An entity with which the Pan American 
Union has worked closely in recent years 
is the National Agrarian Society of Lima, 
ReKuUaAt thie presenta uiume Draken ke 
Bibby, an expert in cotton insects, engaged 
in the United States by this society, is in 
Peru to study several insects causing par- 
ticular damage to the cotton plantations. 
He was selected through joint consulta- 
tion with the Pan American Union and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Negotiations are at present un- 
der way between the Division of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation and a representative 
of the National Agrarian Society, sent 
to Washington for the purpose, looking 
to the employment of an American expert 
in cotton breeding. 

By a similar arrangement, Mr. Harold 
Conkling of the California Department of 


Public Works was given a contract by the 
National Agrarian Society to survey the 
underground water resources of the coastal 
area of Peru with a view to their use in 
irrigation. Working from March until 
June of last year, he made a reconnais- 
sance of 18 representative river valleys of 
the approximately 50 along the entire 
coast. Up to this time, the pumping of 
well-water for irrigating sugarcane and 
cotton in Peru had been restricted to 
areas where there was insufficient winter 
run-off for irrigation by river water. It 
is felt that with some changes in cultural 
practice, supplementary irrigation from 
wells can be extended to rice, and in 
several valleys examined there are possi- 
bilities of the exclusive use of such water 
for all crops, if it is found profitable. 
Plans for future surveys were laid out by 
this expert, desirable revisions in the law 
relating to underground water were sug- 
gested, and a full report of the work was 
rendered by Mr. Conkling. The society 
took a most progressive step in thus in- 
vestigating the use of underground water 
resources in its early stages, thus curtail- 
ing the possibility of mistakes in its future 
development. 

A Mexican commission, headed by 
Sr. Francisco Vazquez del Mercado, an 
engineer and executive of the National Ir- 
rigation Commission of Mexico, arrived in 
Bolivia last January at the invitation of 
the government of that country to advise 
on an irrigation program. In recent 
years Mexico has built many dams, some 
very large and others small, thus regulat- 
ing the supply of water for agriculture and 
making available for cultivation many 
thousands of acres of land. 

As is well known, the present Adminis- 
tration in Washington strongly favors the 
strengthening of ties between the United 
States and the countries and people of 
Latin America. In a report issued No- 
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THE ICA VALLEY, COASTAL PERU 


This is one of the valleys partially irrigated by water from deep wells. When properly watered, the soil 
produces rich crops of cotton, sugarcane, and other products. 


vember 29, 1938, by the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Cooperation with 
the American Republics, a suggested pro- 
gram calling for the expenditure | of 
$350,000 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was included, among 
many far-reaching plans. It contained 
the following suggestions: Assignment of 
four new agricultural attachés (Mexico 
City, Habana, Rio de Janeiro, and Panama 
City); a survey of the forest resources of 
tropical American republics; a survey of 
soils, vegetation, climate and plant dis- 
eases in tropical areas, especially as these 
affect the production of rubber, quinine 
and other commodities not produced in the 
United States; establishment of a Tropical 
Forest Experiment Station in Puerto Rico, 
to serve as a research center for the Carib- 


bean region; provision of facilities for 
training qualified Latin Americans in 
weather forecasting technique; loan of De- 
partment of Agriculture officials to the 
American Republics; cooperation of the 
Department of Agriculture with broad- 
casting companies in transmissions to 
Latin America; further assistance to the 
Pan American Highway as far south as 
Panama; and the translation and distri- 
bution in Latin America of certain publica- 
tions of the Department. ‘The execution 
of this program depends, of course, upon 
the appropriation by Congress of enabling 
funds. 

On December 28 last the United States 
Maritime Commission announced that the 
American Republics Line (Moore-Mc- 
Cormack Company), the Grace Line, the 
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THE MACACANA DIVERSION DAM, ICA VALLEY, PERU 


The National Agrarian Society of Peru engaged an expert in the United States to survey the underground 
water resources of the coastal area of Peru with a view to their use in irrigation. 


Furness Prince Line, and the Mississippi 
Shipping Company (Delta Line) have 
agreed to grant a 50 percent discount on 
the fares of students, teachers and profes- 
sors using their ships between the United 
States and Latin America. Certain gen- 
eral and special requirements will be im- 
posed by the companies before granting 
this reduction. This is expected to increase 
considerably the transfer of students and 
teachers of agriculture between the Amer- 
icas, particularly of graduate students 
from Latin America wishing to study in 
he United States. 

The Instituto Agronémico at Campinas 
in the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is one of 
the finest research institutions of its kind. 
Several members of its staff have found it 
of interest to pursue advanced studies in 


American universities. The last to return 
to Brazil was Dr. Ahmés P. Viégas, who 
took his Ph. D. at Cornell University in 
plant pathology. 

On January 25 of this year the National 
Broadcasting Company began a weekly 
series of short-wave broadcasts in Spanish 
and Portuguese to Latin America over 
Stations N3XAL and N3XL, giving 
latest developments in agricultural re- 
search and experimentation in the United 
States. Opening talks covered such sub- 
jects as Crops without Soil, Quick Freezing of 
Fresh Foods, and Can Insects be Controlled? 
The programs have been presented under 
the auspices of the agricultural magazine 
La Hactenda. 

The Argentine Rural Society has re- 
cently engaged the services of two entomol- 
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A MEXICAN IRRIGATION DAM 


Because of the extensive experience of Mexico in irrigation, Bolivia requested the 
services of Mexican experts this year in planning an irrigation program. They 
arrived at La Paz in January. 


ogists from Iowa State College to work 
with a local committee in mapping out a 
program for the control of insect pests of 
agriculture, with particular reference to 
locusts and grasshoppers. A_ tentative 
plan of action awaiting the two visiting 
experts included: (a) A study of the non- 
migratory locusts, with special reference to 
the species doing most damage to crops 
and native grasses; (>) tests with the differ- 
ent poisons that are giving good results 
in the United States and other countries; 
and (c) a comparison of the life history and 
control of the permanent and migratory 
species wherever this is found to be prac- 
ticable. 

As has already been shown, all acts of 
Pan American cooperation affecting agri- 
culture do not have as one party the 
United States. On the contrary, such 
cooperation between Latin American 


countries is facilitated by a common lan- 
guage and common boundaries, and is a 
matter of almost daily record. The 
following are some recent examples that 
have reached the writer’s attention. 

The meeting of the First South American 
Botanical Union, held in Rio de Janeiro in 
October 1938, brought together botanists 
from many countries of the southern con- 
tinent, as well as others from the United 
States, Cuba, England and Germany, who 
were invited to send delegates. ‘The re- 
sults of research, often in plant diseases of 
economic importance, were set forth in 
many valuable papers. 

It is expected that future meetings of the 
Union will take place every four years. 
Although South America has long been 
one of the world’s leading botanical re- 
gions, and has been worked intensively 
both by citizens of its own republics and 
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by visitors from overseas, until now there 
has been no concerted effort to coordinate 
all the botanical work on the continent. 

The stated objectives of the Union are: 
To intensify cooperation among all South 
American botanists, to arrange for com- 
mon attack by research institutions and 
botanical gardens on common problems, 
to promote and regulate scientific expe- 
ditions, and to organize a systematic 
catalogue of all South American plants. 

By presidential decree of October 11 of 
last year, the National School of Agricul- 
ture of Mexico was instructed to reserve 
three scholarships for Costa Rican students 
for the ensuing school year. 

In 1938 the Faculty of Agronomy and 
Veterinary Science of Buenos Aires, in 
order to give active expression to its desire 


for intellectual cooperation with its sister 
institution across the River Plate, invited 
the eminent agronomist Dr. Pedro Menén- 
dez Lees, as representative of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of Monte- 
video, to give the first of a series of ex- 
change lectures by outstanding authorities 
of the two institutions. 

The Government of Colombia not long 
ago commissioned one of its veterinarians, 
Dr. Olimpo Arenas, to visit Chile, Argen- 
tina and Uruguay for the purpose of 
observing and studying all phases of the 
livestock industries of those countries. 
A graduate of the National University of 
Colombia and a captain in the Colombian 
Army, Dr. Arenas was cordially received 
wherever he went, and was able to report 
to his government on the animal industry 
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THE INSTITUTO BIOLOGICO, SAO PAULO 


This splendid research institution has done a great deal to aid the farmers in the state by discovering 
methods of eradicating diseases and pests. 
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AMERICAN-BRAZILIAN COOPERATION 


Dr. Anna E. Jenkins, associate mycologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. Agesilau A. Bitancourt, of the Instituto 
Biolégico, Sao Paulo, who together identified the 
fungus causing the sweet orange scab. 


of one of the world’s greatest meat-produc- 
ing areas. 

By special invitation from the board of 
directors of the Rural Association of 
Paraguay, Dr. Mario C. Acebedo, secre- 
tary of the board of directors of the sister 
association in Uruguay, recently visited 
Asuncion for the purpose of exchanging 
views concerning the livestock industry of 
the latter country. While there he gave 
an address attended by the Minister of 
Economics and leading livestock breeders, 
during the course of which he presented 
his ideas with respect to methods for 
improving the animal industry of Para- 
guay. Later on the Rural Association of 
Uruguay in turn acted as host to Senor 
Andrés Rivarola, vice president of the 


Livestock Society of Paraguay, who was 
commissioned to study the organization 
of the Uruguayan association, the keeping 
of breed registers, the technique of live- 
stock expositions, and related matters. 

One of the forms of agricultural coopera- 
tion between the American countries is, 
naturally, the exchange of new or im- 
proved plant and animal breeding stock. 
With reference to the latter, two sets of 
figures are at hand which will give some 
idea of the commerce in purebred animals. 

During the past four years, there were 
exported to South America from the United 
States the following: In 1935, 377 animals; 
in 1936, 202 animals; in 1937, 334 animals; 
and in 1938, 609 animals. Shipments to 
Central America during the same period 
were as follows: In 1935, 146 animals; in 
1936, 70 animals; in 1937, 63 animals; and 
in 1938, 532 animals. ‘These included cat- 
tle, swine, sheep, goats, horses and mules, 
of which cattle were by far the most num- 
erous. During the years 1936 and 1937 and 
the first 11 months of 1938, the following 
shipments of animals were made to Mexico 
from the United States: Cattle, 2,691; 
swine, 174; sheep, 1,223; goats, 298; horses, 
682; mules, 290; asses, 17; and burros, 12. 

In the case of Brazil, the following 
figures show importations of animals from 
countries of the Pan American Union for 
ears, Jin 934 Sy Cave iio 
Argentina; in 1935, 95 cattle from Argen- 
tina, 53 cattle from Uruguay, 29 horses 
from Argentina, 37 sheep from Argentina, 
and 7 sheep from Uruguay; in 1936, one 
bull from the United States, and 53 cattle, 
31 horses, 12 goats, and 6 sheep from 
Argentina; in 1937, 11 cattle, 1 horse and 
4 sheep from Argentina, and 45 goats and 
57 swine from the United States. 

We mention now a forward-looking 
scientific organization in Brazil, and how it 
called in the services of two outstanding 
plant pathologists from the United States to 


four 
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PAN AMERICAN COOPERATION IN ORANGE GROWING 


Dr. Agesilau A. Bitancourt, of the Instituto Biolégico, Sao Paulo, and Dr. H. S. Fawcett, of the California 

Citrus Experiment Station, worked together on diseases of citrus fruit, and later made an observation trip 

through the citrus-growing regions of Argentina and Paraguay. Dr. Fawcett is the world’s leading 
authority on citrus cliseases. 


collaborate in the study of a new citrus 
disease and of other diseases affecting 
citrus fruits. The principal characters are 
Dr. A. A. Bitancourt, Assistant Director of 
the Biological Institute of Sao Paulo; 
Dr. Anna E. Jenkins, Associate Mycologist 
of the United States Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; and Dr. Howard S. Fawcett, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Pathology of the California 
Citrus Experiment Station, at Riverside, 
California, recognized as the leading world 
authority on citrus diseases. 

At the suggestion of Dr. P. H. Rolfs, a 
genuine Pan American agriculturist who 
was the founder and first director of the 
School of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Science of the State of Minas Geraes at 
Vicosa, Brazil, Dr. Bitancourt successfully 
requested the services of Dr. Jenkins in 


studying a comparatively new and un- 
named scab found on sweet oranges in that 
country. As a result of her mycological 
studies there in collaboration with Dr. Bi- 
tancourt in 1935 and 1936, this disease, 
caused by a fungus named for the two 
scientists, Elsinoé australis Bitancourt and 
Jenkins, was identified. The work begun 
by Dr. Jenkins was continued and broad- 
ened by Dr. Fawcett, who likewise was 
invited by the Biological Institute to col- 
laborate with Dr. Bitancourt in a general 
survey and study of citrus diseases. During 
his five-month stay in Brazil during the 
early part of 1937, Dr. Fawcett visited the 
citrus regions of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Pernambuco, and later traveled 
through the actual and potential citrus 
regions of Argentina and Paraguay. Both 
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THE HARVARD GARDEN IN CUBA 


For nearly forty years this garden has been a center of study for botanists and zoologists, especially those 
from the United States and Cuba. 


visiting scientists wrote a number of articles 
separately and in conjunction with Dr. 
Bitancourt. It would be difficult to meas- 
ure the good which results when inter- 
national experts thus face a common 
problem and apply their combined knowl- 
edge and efforts towards its solution. 

The Cercospora leaf spot, or sigatoka 
disease of bananas, caused by the fungus 
Cercospora musae Zimm., has been reported 
in most of the Caribbean countries during 
the past five years, and has proved difficult 
to control economically. It was in an 
effort to learn at first hand what had been 
done in other countries to control this dis- 
ease that the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce of Colombia last year sent its 
plant pathologist, Dr. Rafael Barrios 
Ferrer, to study conditions in the affected 
banana plantations of Honduras, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. The 30-day trip, much 


of it made by airplane, covered about 
5,000 miles. Dr. Barrios was able to take 
many photographs of control operations, 
to discuss the disease with various patholo- 
gists, and to render a complete report to 
his government. 

During an extended visit by Sr. Odilon 
Braga, then Minister cf Agriculture of 
Brazil, who headed a delegation of experts 
and technicians to Uruguay and Argentina 
in 1935, many tributes were paid to the 
visiting official in both countries, and 
sentiments of Pan American cooperation 
and solidarity were frequently voiced. 
The remarks of Dr. César Zanolli, Dean of 
the College of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Science of the University of Buenos Aires, 
may well be mentioned here. He placed 
every facility of the College of Agriculture 
at the disposal of his distinguished guests, 
reviewing earlier ties between his institu- 
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tion and the Brazilian people. For ex- 
ample, he stated that it had granted hon- 
orary doctorates in agricultural science to 
four Brazilians for their “activities in 
relation to the sciences taught in this insti- 
tution and their public services in the field 
of animal industry and agriculture.” 

Dr. Zanolli then observed that both 
Argentina and Brazil had had to discard 
large-scale, one-crop, unscientific agricul- 
ture for rational, scientific, and diversified 
forms. With reference to increasing the 
interchange of products between the two 
countries, he said that this appeared to 
him perfectly feasible in view of the diver- 
sity of crops and the varying degree of 
development in the livestock industries. 
*“As to the products that we produce in 
common,” he said, ‘‘instead of launching 
a war of mutual destruction we should set 
about to regulate production and dis- 
tribution insofar as the needs of our people 
will permit.” Later he remarked: ‘‘It is 
a grave error of government that in large 
part is responsible for the monstrous para- 
dox presented today: A world full of all 
the blessings of heaven, in contrast with 
the frightful phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment, misery and hunger. ‘The people of 
our America, who share a common ideal 
of liberty, social justice and welfare, would 
do well then to readjust their exchanges, 
favoring their mutual commerce, lowering 
their tariff barriers, and transforming the 
cruel, egotistical struggle for predominance 
into the noble strength of mutual aid.” 


This year the Argentine Chamber of 
Colonization is planning to honor the 
memory of Juan Bautista Alberdi by con- 
voking on his birthday, August 29, the 
First American Rural Colonization Con- 
gress, to be held in Buenos Aires. ‘To it 
have been invited all governmental and 
private institutions in the American repub- 
lics interested in this important aspect of 
agriculture. Some readers may be sur- 
prised to learn that several of the vast 
countries of South America are faced with 
the problem of overcrowded towns and 
cities, and have initiated ‘‘back to the 
land” campaigns of the kind familiar to 
the North American. 

The foregoing by no means gives the 
whole story of recent Pan American coop- 
eration in agriculture, but if nothing else 
has been accomplished, it is hoped that 
evidence has been adduced to show that 
this cooperation assumes many and varied 
forms and is being practiced on a tre- 
mendously wide front. There will no 
doubt be those who consider this brief 
discussion noteworthy for its omissions. 
In this connection it must be pointed out 
that it would be practically impossible for 
one person even to catalogue the activities 
that are daily generated by this habit of 
cooperation. Because agriculture can 
progress only by its incorporation of new 
scientific discoveries and technique, and 
because science knows no _ boundaries, 
inter-American cooperation in agriculture 
is not merely desirable but necessary. 


Earthquake in Chile 


WritinG from Santiago on December 26 
last, a visitor who has been spending some 
delightful months in Chile described her 
recent visit to the southern part of that 
beautiful country. She said in part: 


The Central Railroad which we were taking 
toward the south runs through the fertile valley 
between the Andes on the west and the Coastal 
Range on the east. This valley is cut from south- 
east to northwest by countless rivers which rise in 
glaciers high up in the Andes. Rich soil, plenty 
of water, and abundant sunshine produce marvel- 
lous crops. At first we travelled through a coun- 
try with miles of vineyards, and a veritable plaid 
of flooded rice-fields. And there were orchards 
and vegetable gardens, and everywhere glorious 
wild flowers. The fields were set off one from the 
other with double rows of slim Lombardy poplars. 
Try to picture the borders of wild flowers, the 
light greens of the fields, the lines of poplars 
stretching as far as the eye could reach toward 
distant blue mountains with now and then a 
snow-capped volcano. And every short while we 
rumbled over a small, turbulent river. 

By the late afternoon of the first day we came 
to the largest river in Chile, the Bio-Bio, and 
turned west along its bank to Concepcién and 
the sea. The city proved for the most part to 
have the true Spanish colonial charm. 

We were in Concepcién on the last cHeem in 
the month dedicated to the Virgin Mary—the 
Sunday when the children make their first com- 
munion. ‘The streets were filled with little boys 
in black suits, and little girls in floor-length bridal 
dresses with veils and armfuls of lilies. That seems 
to be the traditional costume for the occasion here 
in South America. In the evening we met long 
processions of children streaming into the plaza 
for the final ceremony of the day They were 
very amusing with their grown-up clothes and 
frequent childish antics. 

That evening we walked out to the University 
of Concepcién. It has what greatly resembles a 
campus in the North American sense of the word, 
except that there are no residences for the students. 
The buildings are very modern in style, all gleam- 
ing white with great expanses of glass for light and 
air. In its setting of green lawn and brilliant 
flowers with a tree-covered hill rising behind it, 
it makes a beautiful picture. 
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Less than a month after these lines were 
written that lovely city and countryside 
were rent by a terrible earthquake, whose 
effects were vividly described by the Hon. 
Norman Armour, United States Ambas- 
sador to Chile, in a radio address delivered 
on February 6, at Washington. The Am- 
bassador said: 


Last week you all read the appeal from our 
President on behalf of the sufferers from the earth- 
quake in Chile. I know that everyone will re- 
spond generously through the Red Cross. 

One week ago today in Santiago, the capital of 
Chile, I stepped aboard a United States army 
plane which was rushing on an errand of mercy 
and accompanied it to the earthquake stricken 
area. The scene which I saw on that summer’s 
afternoon, for it is midsummer in Chile now, will 
remain forever in my memory. 

The earthquake occurred at 11:35 p. m. on the 
night of January 24. We felt quite a severe shock 
in Santiago and its vicinity, but there was no loss 
of life or serious damage done in that city. The 
following morning, however, the news spread 
through the capital that a major disaster had 
occurred and immediately the energies of the 
entire country were mobilized. 

The part of the country affected is the section 
known as the granary of Chile—the rich farming 
district largely devoted to the growing of wheat. 
The section affected by the earthquake is roughly 
one half the size of the State of New York, and 
contains in addition to a large rural population 
many cities and towns well populated. Concep- 
cién, the largest city of the district, is a town of 
about 80,000 persons and the principal port for 
the central section of the country. The town of 
Concepcion itself was badly damaged, about a 
quarter of the city being destroyed. 

But the town hardest hit in the section was 
Chillan, a city of some 40,000 to 50,000 people, 
only two or three buildings remaining standing. 
Virtually all towns in the area and even the 
isolated farm houses were damaged, and as I flew 
over the area last week, it was a grim spectacle to 
see the havoc wrought in a few brief seconds by 
the destructive forces of nature turned against the 
work it had taken man many years to accomplish. 

The Chilean Government, as soon as word was 
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received, despatched troops to the area and order 
was soon reestablished. One of the great obstacles 
to be overcome, however, was the lack of com- 
munication. The railway line was severely 
damaged and it was impossible to use it for several 
days; even roads were almost impassable due to 
the earth’s upheaval. So planes played an im- 
portant part from the beginning. Immediately 
Panagra, the American airplane service between 
the United States and Chile and other South 
American countries, generously placed several of 
its planes at the disposal of the Chilean Govern- 
ment and their pilots have done splendid work in 
transporting the more seriously injured from 
Chillan and Concepcién to Santiago and other 
cities where hospitals are located. 

You will recall that the earthquake occurred on 
Tuesday night and it was just six days later on 
last Monday afternoon that two of our large 
American army planes arrived in Santiago from 
the Panama Canal Zone carrying supplies gener- 
ously contributed by the American Red Cross: 
Anti-gangrene and anti-tetanus serums and other 
medical supplies urgently needed. I joined the 
planes on their arrival in Santiago, accompanied 
by a representative of the American Red Cross. 
Although they had been in the air since four 
o’clock that morning, our American officers 
pushed on to the stricken area. Two hours later, 
we were flying over the ruins of what had once 
been prosperous and peaceful towns. 

In Chillan, we found almost no buildings stand- 
ing. Most of the streets were blocked with debris, 
and men were still working on the ruins trying to 
reach the many bodies buried beneath those masses 
of masonry. But it will be weeks before those 
blocks can be removed and in the meantime the 
danger of pestilence and disease is one that is 
giving great concern. 

As the earthquake occurred at night, many 
adults and virtually all of the children were in bed. 
But since the night was fine, others were in the 
streets and public squares. Also a special gala 
performance was being given in the town theater. 
Of the several hundred people at this performance; 
few are alive today. Great tumbled blocks of 
brick and concrete mark their common tomb. 

I walked over the ruins of this theater. The 
walls had collapsed and the roof fallen almost at 
once so that the majority of the people were killed 
outright. But for several hours, even days, cries 
and groans came from below and only the day 
before I was there, five days after the disaster, a 
man was dug out alive but delirious from his 
terrible experience. 


As we went from house to house, pathetic sights 
met our eyes. Men and women were still work- 
ing among the ruins in search of relatives and 
friends or sitting grief stricken and _ helpless, 
gazing at the debris. One man I spoke with told 
me that he had left his house the night of the 
earthquake for a few minutes to see a friend. He 
was on his way back when suddenly the earth 
rocked beneath him. “And where is one to go, 
Sefor,” he said, “when the earth beneath your 
feet gives way? I staggered on,” he added; “all 
the world seemed to crash about me. Finally 
somehow I reached my house, or the place where 
my house had once been but there was nothing 
there, only brick and plaster and my wife and 
three little ones beneath. We have found only 
two of them; the others are still there,” he said, 
pointing to the ruins. 

One of the saddest features of the disaster was 
the high mortality among the children. I was 
told that about 70 percent of the dead were 
children, which is explained by the fact that the 
earthquake occurred at 11:35, and practically all 
of them were in bed. The hospitals in Santiago, 
in preparing to receive the injured, expected in 
general to find the numbers about equally dis- 
tributed among men, women and children. But 
a doctor told me that there were very few children 
among the injured who had been brought in. 
Most of them were either killed by those falling 
walls as they slept or, routed out by the earth’s 
rocking, were laid low as they sought to escape 
the horror around them. 

I would not give you the impression, however, 
that the people are bowed down before the dis- 
aster, great asitis. he Chileans are a strong and 
virile race. Its history is the history of a brave 
and courageous people and in this hour of trial 
they are showing themselves true to their great 
traditions. 

Temporary shelters have been erected; in many 
cases merely a lean-to of twisted corrugated iron 
over the ruins of what had once beenahouse. In 
the squares tents and shelters have been put up 
and relief workers are distributing food and boiled 
water to those who remain. The water question 
in all of the towns is a serious one. Practically all 
water mains were broken and what water there 
is is apt to be contaminated; so every precaution 
must be taken if epidemic and disease are to be 
avoided. That is where the supplies of disin- 
fectant and serums which the American Red 
Cross has generously furnished will be a great 
help. For the fight has only just begun. 

Order everywhere prevails. In Chillan—I keep 
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referring to Chillan for it was the town most 
damaged and the one in which I spent most of my 
time, but what is true of Chillan is true of the 
others—in Chillan, temporary hospitals have been 
erected but every effort is being made to evacuate 
the wounded to nearby towns not affected or to 
Santiago where the larger hospitals are situated. 
For the first days, there were no trains and planes 
were largely used in transporting the injured. 
The airport of Chillan is about six miles from the 
town and the injured had to be transported over 
rough roads in motor ambulances or ordinary 
automobiles. It was a slow and painful task but 
gradually the worst cases were taken care of. The 
day we were there, our Douglas army plane 
brought six injured cases back to Santiago. It 
took off from Chillan just after sunset and the two 
hours’ flying back to Santiago were in darkness. 
And yet the young captain brought his plane over 
the mountains to a safe landing in the airport of 
Santiago, which he had seen for the first time on 
his arrival that morning. 

From Concepcion the injured were brought to 
Santiago largely by boat. Two British warships 
happened to be in Valparaiso on a visit at the time 
of the earthquake and left immediately for the 
scene of the disaster where the officers and men 
performed splendid work in helping out. 

I must here refer to the fine spirit of solidarity 
and cooperation shown by all countries, particu- 
larly in the Americas. A great national disaster, 
a blow like this, to one of our sister republics shows 
how closely knit we are in this hemisphere of ours. 
Physical barriers—great mountains and tropical 
jungles—may separate us; we may from time to 
time differ in our points of view, but let a tragedy 
like that which Chile has suffered come to one of 
us and all else is forgotten save the desire to do all 
we can to be of assistance. From Argentina came 
two train loads of supplies and ambulances; food 
and supplies from Brazil, a ship from Peru. All 
the “good neighbors” rushed to aid, wishing to do 
their part to help and show their sympathy. 

And towards none is Chile more grateful than to 
the people of the United States for the ready re- 
sponse they have shown and the sympathy they 
have demonstrated through the American Red 
Cross. I made my decision to fly to Washington 
on short notice, but in the brief time after my 
plans became known, I had many calls from 
Chilean friends asking me to be sure to tell all of 
you in the United States how deeply Chile appre- 
ciates what is being done. ‘They feel that those 
planes from the north rushing more than five 
thousand miles carrying supplies of all kinds are 


the symbol, the personification of the friendship of 
the people of our country for the people of Chile. 
One of our neighbors is in need; his house is in 
ruins; many of his family are dead. What more 
natural than that we should pack up what supplies 
we feel he may require and take them over to him 
with a friendly word of sympathy in his hour of 
sorrow. 

For the need of Chile is great. It is difficult to 
give any very definite figures as yet. I have been 
asked several times the number of the dead and 
injured. The figures given for the dead range 
from 8,000 to 15,000, but until those stones and 
blocks are removed, no one will really know. 
Many are missing, but some of these may in the 
first shock of catastrophe have rushed off to 
friends and relatives outside the earthquake area. 

As to the injured, the list of medical and other 
supplies which was sent to Washington shortly 
after the disaster was based upon a figure of 
18,000 injured given me by the Red Cross Society 
of Chile. As to property damage, this is estimated 
anywhere from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, while 
80,000 persons are said to be homeless and desti- 
tute. 

Tt is now summer in Chile but soon the cold 
weather will set in—and don’t forget there is cold 
weather in central Chile—and the rains will come. 
These people must have shelter; tents are needed, 
badly needed. Some are already on their way 
down from the Canal Zone. Also corrugated 
iron roofing is required, as much as we can send, 
as a shelter not only for the people but for their 
food and crops. And, perhaps most important of 
all, warm new clothing, boots and shoes, sweaters 
and socks. 

Medical supplies will probably continue to be 
required for some time but the help already given 
by our government and the Red Cross and by the 
other countries of South America has done much 
to meet this great need. 

The Chileans are a proud and self-reliant 
people, who do not plead for help. But they are 
also a people who feel deeply, and their apprecia- 
tion is and will be all the deeper if assistance from 
the United States, on which they have always 
looked as their friend, comes unsolicited by them— 
a generous and spontaneous response by one 
neighbor, when he learns of the disaster which 
has befallen another. 


It will be remembered that the hurricane 
that caused such destruction in New York 
and New England last September took a 
toll of 700 lives. Some conception of the 
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frightfulness of the Chilean calamity may 
be obtained by imagining what grief and 
terror would have seized the United States 
if more than thirty times as many persons 
had perished in that storm—for if even 
8,000, the lowest figure for fatalities in Chile, 
is correct, a corresponding disaster here 
would have meant nearly 250,000 deaths. 

Among the many stories of heroism com- 
ing from the stricken regions perhaps none 
was more touching than that reported by 
The New York Times. At Chillan, Guil- 
lermo Diaz, fifteen years old, was on duty 
that summer night at the main electric 
power station. When the shock came, 
he instinctively dashed out into the open 
square, but presumably recollecting how 
dangerous broken live wires would be 
in the city streets, he made his way back 
to the station, dodging falling roofs and 
crashing walls, and reached the switch- 
board. As he turned off the current, the 
building collapsed upon him; he was found 
two days later, his hand still upon the 
controls. 

At a meeting of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union on February 1, 
1938, the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State and Chairman of the Governing 
Board, said. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE GOVERNING BOARD: 

Since our last meeting, the people of all coun- 
tries, especially those of this hemisphere, have been 
greatly shocked to learn of the awful earthquake 
that has visited our sister Republic of Chile. The 
loss of life was unprecedented in a long period of 
time; perhaps without precedent in this hemi- 


sphere. ‘The general devastation is beyond the 
imagination. I know our hearts go out in deepest 
sympathy to our bereaved friends and fellow citi- 
zens of America who have been overtaken by this 
unspeakable calamity. Permit me to propose the 
following resolution: 

Having learned of the appalling disaster that has 
visited the southern section of Chile, 

THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION 
RESOLVES: 

1. To express to the Government and people of 
Chile the profound sympathy felt by the members 
of the Board in this moment of national sorrow. 

2. To urge upon the philanthropic institutions 
of the countries, members of the Pan American 
Union, to contribute to the alleviation of the dis- 
tress of the people in the zone of the disaster. 

3. To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of Chile through 
its representative on the Governing Board, and 
also to forward it to the Red Cross organizations 
in the countries, members of the Union. 


After the resolution had been passed by 
acclamation, the Hon. Sergio Huneeus, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Chile, said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD: 

It is with profound gratitude and deep emotion 
that I have heard the remarks of the Chairman of 
the Governing Board and also the resolution 
unanimously approved by the members of the 
Board. May I say, on behalf of my Government 
and on my own behalf, that I feel most deeply 
impressed by this evidence of friendship in this sad 
moment. ‘This is one more demonstration of our 
Pan American solidarity, and I feel that every 
word that goes to Chile in these moments will have 
great moral effect, and will supplement the ma- 
terial support already extended by the countries 
so well represented on this Board. I shall be very 
much honored and pleased to forward this resolu- 
tion to my Government. 


Agriculture in Stamps 


of the Pan American Republics 


BEATRICE NEWHALL 
Assistant Editor, BULLETIN of the Pan American Umon 


THE COUNTRIES of the New World have 
been largely agricultural for hundreds of 
years. Their mineral wealth was, it is 
true, the magnet that drew explorer, ad- 
venturer, and buccaneer to these shores, 
but it was the settler, the farmer, the cattle 
raiser who contributed in greatest measure 
to their colonization and development. 
Even today, the principal export from 15 
of the 21 countries, members of the Pan 
American Union, is agricultural—bananas, 
cacao, coffee, corn, cotton, sugar, or wool. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela have paid tribute to agricul- 
ture on their stamps, especially in the last 
20 years, when the value of stamps as a 
source of publicity for the country has 
been most keenly realized. 

The earliest stamp designs consisted 
chiefly of the denomination on a fancy 
background, the national coat of arms, or 
portraits of leading statesmen. ‘The first 
stamps in America were those issued by 
Brazil in 1843, but it was not until 1866 
that any phase of agriculture was com- 
memorated on this continent. In that 
year Peru issued a 5-centavo stamp show- 
ing llamas, those American mountain 
cousins of the camel which provided the 
Incas with transportation and wool for 
textiles, and which are still constantly used 
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in the Andes. Allegorical figures symbolic 
of agriculture appeared on stamps in the 
1890’s, and gradually the field broadened 
until today more than a dozen crops, vari- 
ous phases of farming and the livestock and 
dairy industries, and different types of 
workers have been depicted on stamps. 
Nicaragua, with the Goddess of Plenty on 
its 1891 issue, was the first country to pay 
tribute to a personification of the fertile 
earth. Uruguay, in 1895, and El Salvador 
in 1899, showed Ceres, the goddess of 
growing vegetation, and Haiti, in 1920, 
had an interesting stamp in which the 





ALLEGORY OF AGRICULTURE 


Nicaragua is one of several countries to portray 
the Goddess of Agriculture on a stamp. 
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FARMERS AND FARMING 


The farmer and different types of farming, utilizing the hand-guided plow or the modern machine, 
have been shown on stamps of many American nations. 
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VARIOUS PRODUCTS HONORED ON STAMPS 


Cacao (Ecuador, upper left); orange trees and yerba maté (Paraguay, upper right); Peruvian balsam 
(El Salvador, center left); fruit (Argentina, center right); tobacco (Cuba, lower left); and cotton (Peru, 
lower right) are seven of the many American agricultural products featured on stamps. 


AGRICULTURE IN STAMPS OF THE PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS TS. 


goddess of agriculture watches over a 
laborer in a sugarcane field. 

Plowing is unquestionably one of the 
oldest forms of labor performed in the 
world, for it dates back to the days when 
man first provided himself with other food 
than that which he took when and as 
nature gave it to him. For untold genera- 
tions he was helped in this task by beasts of 
burden, which have not been entirely sup- 
erseded by machinery. Stamps of Cuba 
(1899), the Dominican Republic (1937, 
with its legend ‘‘Peace, Labor, Progress’’), 
Ecuador (1930), Venezuela (1937) and 
El Salvador (announced in 1938) show 
man plowing behind oxen, in the time- 
honored fashion. A stamp of the trans- 
Mississippi issue of the United States (1898, 
“Farming in the West’’), depicts animal- 
drawn machines on the great plains. 
Three Argentine issues (1911, 1912-14, 
and 1936) show a farmer behind a plow 
looking across straight furrows to the sun 
on the horizon. A semi-postal stamp of 
Ecuador (1935), issued to provide funds 
for rural workers’ insurance, shows a sturdy 
workman in the center, while at the side 
are ears of grain. 

Harvesting is commemorated in two 
stamps, a parcel-post stamp of the United 
States (1912-13) and one of the latest 
Bolivian issues (1938) wherein a tractor is 
seen against a background of the ripe crop, 
with rows of stubble in the foreground. 

In the interests of agriculture in general, 
Paraguay issued in 1930 a semi-postal 
stamp with a surtax for the benefit of a 
proposed school for agriculture and stock- 
raising. A picture of the school building 
was flanked by products of soil on one side 
and livestock on the other, and under- 
neath was the legend, Patriotas y almas 
nobles: ayudad a esta institucidn cultural que 
forma hombres de trabajo y labra la prosperidad 
de la patria (Patriots and noble souls: 
Help this cultural institution, which trains 


men and builds the prosperity of our 
country). 

A truly unique product featured on an 
American stamp is Peruvian balsam which, 
in spite of its name, comes from El Sal- 
vador. A stamp of the 1924-25 issue 
shows the tree, whose tall, straight trunk 
rises 80 to 100 feet and is crowned with 
graceful branches. The balsam is ex- 
tracted from the trunk, as shown in a 1935 
stamp: ‘The trunk is scored, and when the 
balsam begins to run, clean cloths are 
applied to the wounds to catch it. The 
saturated cloths are boiled with water; the 
balsam floats to the top, and is skimmed 
off, partly refined, and then sealed in 
drums for export. It is used in medicinal 
preparations and in the manufacture of 
soap. 

Bananas figure prominently in the ex- 
ports of eight American nations, but have 
been featured on the stamps of only two, 
Colombia and Costa Rica. On the Colom- 
bian stamp (1932, air-mail) is a full stem 
of bananas, as it grows from the stalk. A 
1923 Costa Rican stamp shows banana 
plants growing, while one of 1937 from the 
same country depicts a native beside a 
donkey laden with banana stems, with a 
banana plantation as a background. The 
banana appears incidentally on another 
recent Colombian stamp, mentioned be- 
low, which reminds us that banana plants 
are grown with coffee trees to give them 
the needed protection from the sun, and 
on a Brazilian stamp featuring Mt. Gavea 
near Rio de Janeiro, and showing two 
handsome banana plants in the foreground. 

Cacao also is important in the export 
trade of eight countries of this hemisphere. 
A 1936-37 Venezuelan stamp shows not 
only the gathering of the pods, but also 
how they grow—directly from the trunk 
of the tree. For a better view of the cacao 
pod, there is a 1937 stamp of Costa Rica, 
with some of the leaves of the tree, and 
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COFFEE IS AN AMERICAN PRODUCT 


Coffee flowers and berries are shown on stamps of many different countries. 
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one from Eduador (1930), showing a dif- 
ferent variety; Ecuador also boasts of its 
cacao in a stamp of the same issue in which 
both coffee and cacao are featured as 
national products. 

The leading export commodity of seven 
American nations is coffee, which figures 
more or less prominently in the export 
trade of five more. Various phases of its 
cultivation and preparation, from the 
plantation to the pier, may be seen in the 
stamps of seven countries. 

Coffee was introduced in America, ac- 
cording to William H. Ukers (All about 
Coffee), by the French, who early in the 
18th century brought the plant to the 
West Indies. In 1927 Brazil commemor- 
ated the bicentenary of the introduction of 
coffee into that country with a special 
stamp showing Liberty holding a sprig of 
the tree, against a Sao Paulo coffee plan- 
tation as background. ‘The centenary of 
coffee cultivation in Costa Rica has also 
been noted (1921). 

A single coffee tree appears in an official 
stamp of 1929 issued by Honduras; how 
the coffee berry grows may be seen on a 
1928 stamp of Haiti showing two branches, 
one with the flowers growing at the junc- 
ture of leaves and stem, the other with the 
coffee berries, or on a 1932 Colombian air- 
mail stamp, featuring the starry blossoms 
and plump berries. The berries appear 
even more clearly in a Venezuelan stamp 
(1938) where a girl is gathering them in a 
large basket. Because the coffee berry is 
easily bruised, it has to be carefully picked 
by hand (Costa Rica 1923). The trees are 
not very tall, so that the top branches may 
be reached by the use of a stepladder, as 
pictured in a 1934 Colombian stamp. The 
baskets are then emptied in large sacks, as 
shown on another Colombian stamp 
(1932), the berries collected in carts as 
on a 1937 Costa Rican stamp, and taken 
to a central point to be prepared for 
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COFFEE GROWING AND MARKETING 


Banana plants are often used to provide shade for 

the delicate coffee trees, as shown in the Colom- 

bian stamp at the top. A harvesting scene is 

portrayed in the Costa Rican stamp, center. El 

Salvador honors its principal export product in 

the bottom stamp, showing bags of coffee on the 
pier ready for shipment. 
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market. The cleaning processes through 
which the coffee berry must pass are not 
depicted on any American stamps. We 
next see it bagged: A Brazilian stamp 
(1937) shows bags stamped with the na- 
tional flag and flanked by a branch of the 
tree, and El Salvador, on a 1935 stamp, 
has the lengend El café de El Salvador es de 
consumo universal (‘The coffee of El Salvador 
is consumed throughout the world) under 
a picture of bags of coffee piled on the pier 
by a great ocean liner. It is also interest- 
ing to note that a current Colombian can- 
cellation states, in five languages, that 
Colombia produces the best mild coffee. 

Cotton is another crop that figures 
prominently in American economy, but 
neither the United States, which has led 
the world in cotton growing, nor Brazil, 
where under a program of diversified pro- 
duction cotton has rapidly increased in im- 
portance, has honored cotton on a stamp. 

Peru, however, where cotton holds first 
place in the list of export commodities, 
and where a superior variety has been de- 
veloped, has issued two cotton stamps; and 
Argentina, although cotton is eleventh on 
its list of exports, has issued one. The 
Argentine stamp (1936) shows a whole 
plant, covered with bolls; a single snowy 
boll appears on one of the stamps issued in 
Peru in 1935 to commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of the founding of the city of Ica. 
The earlier Peruvian cotton stamp (1931-— 
32) shows that cotton picking is still much 
the same in most countries, not withstand- 
ing the recent introduction of the mechan- 
ical cotton picker. 

It is not many years since fruit was gen- 
erally enjoyed only in the immediate 
region in which it was grown. Means of 
rapid transportation and, more especially, 
improved methods of refrigeration make 
it possible for the inhabitant of one zone to 
enjoy the fresh fruits of any other, thus 
taking them out of the luxury class. 


The United States, in its 1912-13 parcel 
post series, showed an orchard, and labeled 
the stamp ‘‘Fruit Growing’. As long ago 
as 1901 Uruguay issued two stamps indi- 
cating its pride in the fruit of the country; 
one showed a cupid with a horn of plenty, 
the other a basket of tempting fruit in 
which pineapples, grapes, and pears figure 
prominently. 1 Ecuador exporta frutas 
(Ecuador exports fruit) declares a 1930 
stamp of that country, depicting melons, 
bananas, and other fruit on the pier beside 
a steamship. One of the handsomest and 
most mouth-watering stamps is that of Ar- 
gentina (1936), on which oranges, apples, 
pears, grapes, lemons and melons pour 
from an overturned basket. 

Grapes are given two stamps of their 
own. Argentina in 1936 had a mammoth 
cluster of fine grapes over the legend 
“Vitevinicultura,”’ calling the world’s atten- 
tion to the fact that it grows grapes both 
for the table and for wine. Another stamp 
of the Ica tercentenary, Peru, features a 
handsome bunch of grapes, with the words 
‘Puro de Ica’ above it, for the city lies in 
the midst of a famous vineyard section of 
Peru, and is noted for its wines and 
liquors. 

The orange tree depicted on a 1931 
Paraguayan stamp represents a_little- 
known source of wealth of that republic. 
It is true that edible oranges are grown in 
abundance and shipped abroad from that 
southern republic, but it is also true that 
the wild orange tree of Paraguay provides 
a valuable commercial commodity—oil of 
petit-grain. In normal times about 80 
tons of the oil, which is extracted from the 
leaves, are sent abroad to manufacturers 
of soaps, perfumes, and flavoring extracts; 
this amount represents approximately 70 
percent of the world demand. 

Sugar and its by-product molasses figure 
prominently in the exports of five nations— 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
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SUGAR ON AMERICAN STAMPS 


The growing and cutting of sugarcane and primitive and modern sugar mills are shown on stamps from 
Argentina, Cuba, Ecuador, and El Salvador. 
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dor, Haiti, and Peru. Some of them have 
devoted stamps to the subject, and two 
countries, Argentina and Ecuador, where 
sugarcane is more important in national 
than in foreign trade, have also done so. 

The growing cane is portrayed on a 1936 
Argentine stamp, and on one of three is- 
sued by Cuba in 1937 to commemorate 
the fourth centenary of the introduction of 
sugarcane in the island (1535-1935). A 
field of cane, with a worker cutting it and 
with the sugar central barely appearing in 
the background, is the subject of a 1931-32 
Peruvian stamp. Ecuador showed, in a 
1930 stamp, a field where the cut cane is 
being loaded into carts, while a somewhat 
similar theme is on a Salvadorean 1935 
stamp bearing the legend El Salvador pro- 
duce la mejor azticar de cana (El Salvador pro- 
duces the best cane sugar). Cuba, as befits 
one of the chief cane sugar producing 
countries of the world, has three other 
stamps devoted to the subject. One of 
those issued on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Habana, in 1928, 
shows a sugar mill in the midst of broad 
fields, while the other two that complete 
the 1937 series mentioned above show re- 
spectively a primitive and a modern mill. 
An announced Salvadorean issue for 1938 
includes a native sugar mill, with oxen and 
workers in the scene. 

A single tobacco plant appears on a tri- 
angular air-mail Paraguayan stamp issued 
in 1935-36 and bearing the legend, E/ 
tabaco paraguayo es de excelente calidad (Para- 
guayan tobacco is of excellent quality). 
A “close-up”? of a tobacco field, with a 
worker, was included in the Centenary of 
Independence issue of Ecuador, in 1930, 
while one of the extensive Cuban fields 
was included in the Conference series of 
1928. 

Yerba maté is sometimes called ‘‘Para- 
guayan tea’’, so it is not surprising to find 


the plant honored on two stamps issued by 
Paraguay, both in 1931. On one it shares 
honors with the orange tree menticned 
earlier in this article; on the other, branches 
flank an airplane flying over the words 
La yerba paraguaya es la mejor (Paraguayan 
yerba is the best). 

Another important phase of agriculture 
is livestock raising, and various phases of 
the cattle industry and sheepraising have 
appeared on stamps. 

Cattle were shown on a stamp in the 1898 
issue of the United States, entitled ‘“‘West- 
ern Cattle in Storm’. Uruguay, in two 
issues of 1900 and 1904—05, shows a group 
of spirited animals within a fancy border. 
Cattle appear, too, on one of the 1936 Chil- 
ean series chiefly glorifying natural re- 
sources, and on a 1932 Colombian air- 
mail stamp. In a 1937 Venezuelan stamp 
a splendid bull stands out against a drove 
of cattle herded by a cowboy in the back- 
ground. 

A bull’s head on an Uruguayan stamp of 
the 1895—96 issue was the first cattle stamp 
in America; that of another splendid speci- 
men is on a 1936 Argentine stamp. 

A cow was featured by Uruguay in two 
issues, of 1904-05 and 1906, respectively. 
The dairy industry was included in the 
parcel post series of 1912-13 by the United 
States, the stamp showing cows grazing 
in a pasture. 

Sheepraising is an important industry in 
southern Argentina and Chile, and both 
countries have recognized it on their 
stamps. A sturdy merino ram is featured 
on a 1936 Argentine stamp, and in the 
same year Chile issued one showing sheep 
grazing. Peru is encouraging sheeprais- 
ing; an air-mail stamp of 1936 shows a 
ram over the legend Industria lanar—ejem- 
plar de la granja modelo de Puno (Wool indus- 
try—specimen from the Model Farm at 
Puno). 

Men and women who take part in agri- 
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THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY ON STAMPS 


Cattle, sheep, and a nineteenth-century gaucho, or cowboy, are phases of the livestock industry celebrated 
on American stamps. 
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FERTILIZER STAMPS 


Mineral and animal fertilizers have been com- 
memorated on the stamps of Chile and Peru. 


cultural pursuits also have their place on 
stamps. Some have already been men- 
tioned in connection with specific products. 
Others include the farmer, seen on a Brazil- 
ian stamp of 1922, somewhat similar in 
design to the Argentine stamp mentioned 
near the beginning of this article, and on 
the NRA stamp issued by the United 
States in 1933, where he is marching 


shoulder to shoulder with workers in other 
industries. 

Bolivia and Uruguay have portrayed the 
sower; the former, in its 1925 Centenary 
of the Republic issue, as a symbolic figure; 
the latter in 1933, when he was shown 
scattering grain on a plowed field. 

The gaucho, the South American cow- 
boy, stands alone on a 1895—96 Uruguayan 
stamp, but on an air-mail stamp of 1925 
he sits on his horse, watching an airplane 
just risen from the ground. The charro, a 
glorified Mexican version of the cowboy, 
appears on a 1934 Mexican stamp. 

Uruguay has honored the shepherdess by 
two issues, of 1900 and 1904-05, respectively. 

Other products besides those mentioned 
appear incidentally on American stamps. 
Many countries have used their coats of 
arms; on the Bolivian coat of arms, for 
instance, the llama and a sheaf of wheat fig- 
ure; on the Peruvian, the llama and the 
cinchona tree, the source of quinine; on 
the Uruguayan, a horse and a steer; and 
on the Venezuelan, a sheaf of wheat and a 
horse. An early stamp of independent 
Cuba (1899) shows coconut palms, and in 
the War of Independence issue (1933) of 
the same country one stamp depicts the 
mango trees of the plains of Baragua, fa- 
mous not so much for their luscious fruit as 
for an historical meeting between the op- 
posing Generals Maceo and Martinez 
Campo near the close of the unsuccessful 
10-year fight for independence, 1868-1878. 
Surrounding a small view of Mt. Chimbo- 
razo on an Ecuadorean stamp of 1934 is a 
border of national products which include 
banana plants, cacao, and a pineapple. 
A Costa Rican air-mail stamp (1934) 
shows a plane flying over grazing sheep, 
which take no notice of it. 

An indispensable aid to agriculture 
through the centuries has been fertilizer. 
From islands off the coast of Peru thou- 
-sands of tons of guano have been and are 
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being extracted to enrich the fields in 
other parts of the world. Peru has adver- 
tised its guano deposits on one stamp of 
the 1931-32 issue and on another issued, 
in different colors, in 1936 and 1937; the 
latter contains a striking picture of a 
guanay, or Peruvian cormorant, its nest, 
and its young. These cormorants and 
other seabirds deposit the guano. 

The value of nitrate as a fertilizer has 
been known only little more than a cen- 
tury; since 1881 the vast nitrate fields of 


northern Chile have been an important 
source of revenue for the government. To 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of the first 
shipment of nitrate from Chile, three 
stamps were issued in 1930, two bearing 
the phrase Salitre significa prosperidad (Ni- 
trate means properity); that there might 
be no doubt of its agricultural use, one 
stamp shows a field worker bearing a 
heavy sheaf of wheat. A 1936 stamp 
shows the extraction of nitrate, and another 
in current use depicts a refinery. 


Material Available for 


Pan American Day Programs 


To Assist GROUPS planning to observe Pan 
American Day (April 14) the Pan Ameri- 
can Union offers for free distribution the 
material listed below. The limited supply, 
however, makes it possible to send ma- 
terial to teachers or group leaders but 
not to individual students. Material may 
be ordered by the number corresponding 
to each item. 


1. BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
(March issue). Special number dedicated to 
Pan American Day. 

2. THE MeEaAntnc oF PAN AMERICAN Day. A 
memorandum on its origin and significance. 

3. THE PEACE MACHINERY OF THE AMERICAN 
ConTINENT. Inter-American treaties for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

4. THREE RecENT INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES OF AMERICAN STATES. Montevideo, Bue- 
nos Aires and Lima. 

5. PRIMER OF PAN AMERICANISM—What it is— 
What it means. Questions and answers. By 
Sister Mary St. Patrick McConville. 

6. THe Americas. Major historical facts, prin- 
cipal geographical features, forms of government, 


products and industries, transportation facilities 
and educational systems of the twenty-one Am- 
erican Republics. Also questions the answers to 
which may be found in the text, and which may 
be used by teachers in classroom exercises. 

7. THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. 
A discussion of the changes in the politico- 
economic policies of the United States toward 
Latin America in recent years. 

8. FLAcGs AND Coats-oFr-ARMS OF THE AMERICAN 
Nations. Historical sketch and brief description 
of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American Republics. 

9. Cross-Worp Puzzie. Fifty Latin Ameri- 
can ports. 

10. Ask Mr AnoTHER! Questions designed to 
test one’s knowledge of the history, geography 
and different phases of life in the Americas. 

11. CommercIAL Poricy AND THE Lima CONFER- 
ENCE. Special number of Commercial Pan America. 


Plays and Pageants 


12. Pan America. A pageant, by Grace H. 
Swift. Suitable for presentation by high schools. 
(Takes about 30 minutes to present.) 

13. Tirror Tat. A playlet by David S. Gold- 
berg. Suitable for elementary and junior high 
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schools. Requires four characters. (Takes about 
20 minutes.) 

14. Fresta PANAMERICANA. A carnival, repre- 
senting a gay fiesta as it might take place in a 
Latin American country. Instrumental and 
vocal music and dancing, woven into a colorful 
carnival background. (Takes about one hour 
and a half to present; suitable for senior high 
school, college or adult groups). 

15. Simon BoLivar, THE LIBERATOR. A pag- 
eant drama, by Barbara Ring. ‘Takes about one 
hour and a half to present; suitable for presenta- 
tion only by colleges or dramatic groups having 
extensive theatrical facilities. (Due to length of 
script, copies can be offered only on a loan basis). 

16. Curist oF THE ANDES. A play by Eleanor 
Holston Brainard. (Requires about 15 minutes 
to present; suitable for presentation by sixth 
grade pupils.) 

17. Pan AMERICAN Day. Short Pan American 
Day pageant suitable for elementary grades. 

A PAGEANT oF THE Americas. A historical 
pageant by Mullican and Warren. Suitable for 
secondary schools and requires about 30 minutes 
to present. Available through Banks Upshaw & 
Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas. Price $1.00. 


Note: The observance of Pan American 
Day offers opportunities for the writing 
and presentation of original material in 
plays and pageants. Groups presenting 
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original creations are urgently requested 
to send the scripts and performance details 
to the Pan American Union. 


Material for Spanish and Portuguese Classes 


18. América Unipa. Apageant suitable for pres- 
entation by second and third year Spanish classes. 

19. Para tos NiNos pE América. Collection 
of poems and legends in Spanish by Gastén 
Figueira of Uruguay. 

20. ‘TRECHOs DA LITTERATURA BRASILEIRA. Ex- 
tracts from the works of Brazilian authors; suitable 
for students studying Portuguese. 


Miscellaneous Material 


21. SUGGESTIONS FOR PAN AMERICAN Day 
ProGrAMsS. Summarized ideas which have been 
worked into successful Pan American Day pro- 
grams in past years in the United States and 
Latin America; including outlines of ceremonies 
utilizing the flags of the twenty-one American 
Republics, with list of firms from which flags may 
be purchased. 

22. SourcES FOR Latin AMERICAN Music. 
Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band arrange- 
ments, and collections of songs, sheet music and 
phonograph records, with names of publishers. 

Address all communications to the 


Pan AMERICAN UNION, 
Washington, D. C. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
The monthly illustrated BULLETIN is published in three editions. Subscription rates are: 


English edition, in all countries of the Pan American Union erbbel eine aehicosl RAN tai eV Kea RG as the $1.50 per year 
Spanish edition, ‘“ ‘ Pe TENET H Na wear aarts Wicanbalidelinedienes OO ris 
Portuguese edition,“ Hh Me rr a HIT Peed teirhatht isla tiepkacion wate is £0005) 25% 


Single copies, any edition, 15 cents each 


An additional charge of 75 cents per year, on each edition, for subscriptions in countries eunide the 
Pan American Union 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
SEEING THE LATIN REPUBLICS OF NORTH AMERICA—25 cents 


AMERICAN NATION SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Argentina Costa Rica Guatemala Panama 
Bolivia Cuba Haiti Paraguay 
Brazil Dominican Republic Honduras Peru 
Chile Ecuador Mexico Uruguay 
Colombia El Salvador Nicaragua Venezuela 


AMERICAN CITY SERIES 
Illustrated—5 cents each 


Asuncién Guayaquil Mexico City San José 
Barranquilla Habana Montevideo San Salvador 
Bogota La Paz Panama Santiago (Chile) 
Buenos Aires Lima Quito Santiago (Cuba) 
Caracas Managua Rio de Janeiro Sao Paulo 
Ciudad Trujillo Maracaibo Rosario Tegucigalpa 
Guatemala Valparaiso 
COMMODITIES 

Illustrated—5 cents each 
Alpacas Cocoa Oils and Waxes Sugar 
Asphalt Coconuts Peanuts Tagua 
Bananas Coffee Pearls Tanning Materials 
Cattle and Pampas Copper Quebracho Tin 
Chicle Tron Quinine Wool 
Coal Nitrate Fields Rubber Yerba Maté 
Coca 


FOREIGN TRADE SERIES 
5 cents each 
Latest foreign ae statistics of the Latin American Republics, compiled from official sources 


COMMERCIAL PAN AMERICA 
$1.00 a year 


A monthly mimeographed review dealing with economic and financial subjects 


PANORAMA 
A mimeographed review devoted to matters of interest in inter-American intellectual cooperation 


THE PAN AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


A monthly annotated list of the books and magazines received in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC SERIES 


Bibliographies on Pan American topics, such as Simén Bolivar, Inter-American Relations, History and 
Description, Maps, and Library Science 


COOPERATIVE SERIES 
Articles on various phases of the cooperative movement 


A COMPLETE LIST AND PRICES WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1939 
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Tue Pan American UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 


States, and Venezuela. Originally 


Uruguay, 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 90,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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A RURAL SCENE IN CHILE 


“No matter what country calls us its sons, we love it not only because it has nourished us but because it 
is beautiful.” 
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Gabriela Mistral 
at the Pan American Union 


GaBsRIELA MIsTRAL was warmly welcomed 
by a large audience of her admirers at the 
Pan American Union on February 24, 
1939. They had come at the invitation of 
the then Chargé d’Affaires of Chile, Sr. 
Sergio Huneeus, to a meeting that was 
the last of a series of tributes paid the 
noted Chilean poet during her brief visit 
to Washington. Members of diplomatic, 
literary, and social circles gathered in the 
Hall of Heroes of the Union to hear her 
speak on The Human Geography of Chile. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, presided. He said: 


The Pan American Union is especially honored 
by the presence this evening of Gabriela Mistral, 
one of the outstanding literary figures of America. 
Her name is known throughout our continent as 
the author of Desolacién and of many other poems 
as well as articles and essays. Teacher, official of 
the International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, lecturer and writer, she has felt the pulsing 
life of the American nations and of Europe as well. 

There is much that I might add about her mani- 
fold accomplishments, but no one is better fitted 
for that pleasant task than her distinguished 


compatriot, the Hon. Sergio Huneeus, Chargé 
d’ Affaires of Chile, whom I now take pleasure in 
presenting to you. 


The speaker of the evening was then 
introduced by Sr. Huneeus, as follows: 


LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN: 

I ask your special indulgence for claiming your 
attention for a few minutes. I am conscious of 
your justifiable impatience—a feeling I have ex- 
perienced more than once—as you eagerly await 
the words of our distinguished speaker. Yet long- 
standing custom constrains you to listen to one 
who, simply because of his official position, occu- 
pies the chair perhaps longer than is necessary. 

It is generally believed that, at gatherings of this 
kind, the more noted the speaker the easier the 
task of introduction; but this rule has its excep- 
tions, one of which confronts me tonight: I] am 
called upon to present a great literary figure who 
has won universal renown and whose course in 
life has invariably taken the path of modesty. 
This is Gabriela Mistral. She does not like 
praise, I know, however well-deserved, but I can- 
not possibly pass over the verities and virtues of a 
pellucid life and a perfect work that compel the 
admiration of all who know her. 

As I comply with this pleasant formality, I am 
not unaware of the difficulty of my undertaking , 
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which indeed seems as difficult as scaling the steep- 
est cliff. You all know Gabriela; you are enthu- 
siastic admirers of her prose and poetry, and you 
are eager to hear from her lips that human truth, 
charged with emotion, yet sweet as music, which 
you have found in her books. 

She was born in Vicuna, in the beautiful and 
peaceful Elqui Valley, one of the oases of that arid 
region of northern Chile; it might be said that, as 
a divine recognition of that bit of fertile soil where 
she first saw the light, she was born there to be a 
human oasis in the midst of the stolid and sturdy 
people who grow in our mining districts. 

Her rare spirit and delicate sensitiveness soon 
opened wide all doors for her conquest of the in- 
tellectual world; her incomparable serenity 
marked for her the course reserved by God for the 
elect. Proud, conscious of her inner flame, 
humane to the point ot sacrifice, Gabriela Mistral 
made a deep impression many years ago on my 
compatriots, who looked upon her with affection 
and involuntary respect, as a new and extra- 
ordinary force whose triumphal progress it was 
impossible to restrain. In 1907, we find her 
stating a principle of life which she has followed 
with religious sincerity. She said at that time: 
“T am modest to the point of humility, and proud 
to the point of arrogance.” . . 


As the years went by, she devoted herself with 
divine insight and maternal tenderness to her 
duties as a teacher, for which she was educated. 
. .. And what greater joy is there for a woman 
brimming with natural affection than to point 
out the road to life to innocent children? .. . 
Creatures devoid of hatred, ignorant of passion, 
and only eager to learn and to be guided along 
the path of righteousness. 

The Government of Chile entrusted special 
duties to her, and so she traveled, on a teaching 
mission, from the arid regions of the north to our 
romantic south. . . Thus she trained genera- 
tions of girls to whom she transmitted her motherly 
goodness and her nobility asa teacher. ... Among 
the many institutions that she directed was the 
principal secondary school of Santiago, yet she 
always found time—while punctiliously fulfilling 
her official duties—to read much, to think effec- 
tively, and to write until she had laid the founda- 
tions of her imperishable work. 

Periods of study and hard work succeeded each 
other; bitter disillusionment and years of struggle 
tempered her character still more, until in 1922 
she decided to begin the noble pilgrimage, still 
unfinished, that she has performed almost as 
though it were the supreme command of destiny. 
... First she visited Mexico, a country of which 
she is particularly fond not only because of the 
generous welcome it accorded her but because of 
its remarkable beauty and the vigorous temper- 
ament of its people, who captivated her imagina- 
tion and inspired her to prose and poetry worthy 
of the greatest literary masters of all time. ... 

As though guided by holy faith she went ever 
forward, and on a mission of love traversed the 
Ibero-American countries of this continent... . 
With legitimate racial pride, the Latin nations 
acclaimed her with one accord. Chile, her 
beloved native land, also acclaimed her, but at 
first it did so timidly and hesitatingly, or rather, 
with the bewilderment of a poor man who has 
unexpectedly discovered a great treasure. 

But you must not think that in so doing the 
Chileans appreciated any the less that inex- 
haustible wealth of virtue incarnate in Gabriela 
Mistral. If we have not always showered upon 
her all the adjectives required by a just appraisal 
of her genius, at least we have had—for all our 
traditional lack of sophistication—the inner pride 
of knowing that she is one of us. 

This curious state of mind of ours finds perhaps 
its clearest poetic summary in the words of Pedro 
Prado, a discriminating and talented Chilean poet. 
When Gabriela Mistral started on her first visit 
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to Mexico, with its old legends and its colorful 
Indian architecture, Pedro Prado wrote: 

“You will recognize her for the nobility that 
she awakens... .” 

‘From her whole being flows a sweet and gra- 
cious balm. Oh, gentle invisible rain, wherever 
you pass you soften hard clods and germinate the 
seeds hidden therein... .” 

“Make no fanfare in her presence, for she is 
resolved to have simplicity. ...” 

‘The taciturn mountain-dwellers of my country 
do not understand her, but they venerate and 
follow her. Oh clear and artless knowledge... .” 

“You summon her, and they let her go to you; 
they know she is their greatest treasure, and they 
smile with pleasure, knowing she helongs to 
them... .” 

These simple and admirable lines of Prado evoke 
the emotion, asI have already said, felt by a simple 
man who suddenly becomes rich beyond his 
dreams. ... We wanted indeed to share Ga- 
briela with our brothers in America, and we gave 
her to other nations that they might know and love 
INSs oo c 

We thus unselfishly fulfilled the noblest of mis- 
sions: we deprived ourselves of a jewel that others 
might also enjoy its brilliance and its charm... . 

And how, indeed, would it have been possible to 
keep for only one small country all her wealth of 
genius; how would it have been possible to impris- 
on her between the Pacific Ocean and our lofty 
mountains when rich lands of tropical America 
and nations of the old world were vying with each 
other to know her? . . ._ This explains the secret 
of our attitude as we followed, with pleased look 
and legitimate pride, the meteoric career of this 
great poet. 

Her first book, Desolacién, was published in the 
United States under the auspices of the Instituto 
de las Espafias in New York, and since then she has 
had close ties with this noble and understanding 
nation. 

Life followed its course, and laurels continued to 
crown the proud yet humble brow of Gabriela 
Mistral. America did not suffice. . . Beyond 
the seas she won in fact what already belonged to 
her by right: the homage and understanding of 
intellectual Europe. . .. Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and France gloried in her 
presence. ... The greatest literary figures of 
these and other countries were her friends, but she 
remained always the same; a Christian teacher, 
simple and human, who once wrote in her own 
biography: 


‘*T believe in Christianity. ... Withits profound 


social sense it can save the nations.... I have 
written as one talking in solitude, because I have 
lived much alone. . . I am a country woman; 
my great loves are religion, land, poetry. . . .” 

An inexhaustible wealth of beautiful things could 
still be said of the life and work of Gabriela Mistral, 
but my conscience tells me that I must bring 
my remarks to a close. To do so I have chosen 
another appreciation from a Chilean pen... . 
Hernan Diaz Arrieta, whom I consider unques- 
tionably one of our most discriminating literary 
critics, fittingly closes the preface to the second 
edition of that magnificent combination of poetry 
and poetic prose, Desolacién, with the following 
paragraph: 

‘‘A Spaniard said that our people had no poets, 
that in the Republic of Chile only historians 
were born. ... And we believed him. Perhaps 
it was true. Like rivers which, as they flow down 
the mountain, gather in passing water from all the 
streams of the fields, our people did not wish 
to reach the ocean until they had accumulated a 
sufficient wealth of water to open a wide and deep 
channel in the waves of the sea.” 

And now permit me to tell you of the most recent 
modest gesture of Gabriela Mistral, which once 
more attests the great and holy philosophy of her 
life. ... A few days ago, the government of 
Chile asked her to become its diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Central America, with the rank of 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Gabriela, following her 
admirable course of humility, declined this honor 
in order not to interrupt her pleasant pilgrimage 
through the world, but to fulfill until the end, while 
she has strength and life, her mission of sister to all 
America, which gives us today the privilege of 
hearing her. 

She has entitled tonight’s address The Human 
Geography of Chile; you will journey with her the 
length and breadth of my native land, and you 
will see how poetry and beauty are to be found in 
our people and in our soil when disclosed and 
sung by the sensitive soul of a great poet. 


Before beginning her lecture, Gabriela 
Mistral thanked Dr. Rowe for his cordial 
welcome on the occasion of this, her 
second visit to the Pan American Union. 
She added that in the fourteen years that 
had elapsed since her first visit she had 
noted with pleasure the increasing influ- 
ence of the Union and the progress of an 
indisputable Pan American sentiment, 
which should be a cause of deep satisfac- 
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tion to all who, like Dr. Rowe, have de- 
voted their lives to the noble task of pro- 
moting closer relations between the Ameri- 
can nations. 

She recalled that on her first visit to 
the Union she was accompanied by the 
late Chilean Ambassador, Don Beltran 
Mathieu, and paid tribute to his under- 
standing, his brilliant mind, and his dip- 
lomatic activities. Shortly before his 
death she had the privilege of seeing 
him in Europe. He was reading Plutarch 
because, as he said, the classics teach men 
how to live and how to die. 

The noted writer then expressed her 
gratitude to Sefor Huneeus for his intro- 
duction, pointing out that they had not 
only the bond of a common fatherland, 
but also that of interest in the arts, since 
Senior Huneeus is a distinguished artist. 

She also expressed her pleasure at find- 
ing Dr. Pedro de Alba of Mexico, with 
whom she had a friendship of sixteen 
years’ standing, as Assistant Director of 
the Pan American Union. Knowing 
Mexico, she found in everything Mexican 
the quintessence of Americanism, and 
therefore when she entered the Pan Ameri- 
can Union with Dr. de Alba, she had felt 
truly at home. She then spoke as follows: 


THE HuMAN GEOGRAPHY OF CHILE 


It may be said that Chile has three out- 
standing aspects: the mythical aspect is the 
nitrate desert, because taken as a whole it 
looks as though it were a myth; the ro- 
mantic aspect is the chaotic labyrinthine 
region of transverse valleys and southern 
archipelagos; and in between lies the Cen- 
tral Valley, with its classic aspect. Or, if 
you prefer, our territory may be likened to 
an urn, to be grasped by two useful yet at 
the same time absurd handles: the nitrate 
pampa and the southern archipelagos: the 
handle that burns, and the handle that 
chills. 


The mtrate pampa 

Chile begins with the nitrate pampa. 
One of those border wars from which no 
country seems to have been free, a war 
short like brothers’ quarrels, won us this 
sort of nitrate kingdom, unique in the world 
for its extent. The story of this nitrate, 
suitable for a schoolbook, that is, for chil- 
dren, might be told somewhat like this: 

A certain place in the world had as its 
lot an earthen crust devoid of any grace 
of vegetation, any tenderness of water. 
This region is more bald, if such a thing is 
possible, than its neighboring mountains, 
and makes an unusual pause or parenthesis 
of emptiness between two fertile zones. 
In color it is a bleak whitish gray, when it is 
not a dazzling reflection of the sun. Its air 
is so dry that it breaks the rock or the 
native saltpeter into chunks; it looks like a 
mangy beast, with its spots of half-scorched 
plants. Asa whole, it resembles an artist’s 
feverish dream. But if you lift your eyes 
they see, like a relief from penance, the blue 
sky, whose pure curved arch is the gift of 
this very aridity; and on the lofty plateau 
there is a quality that assaults one’s whole 
being and forces it to the utmost limit, but 
which leaves it at the end strengthened by 
the trial. Our pampa dweller says, in 
praise of his implacable desert: ‘‘Here not 
even the dead decay.” And that is true: 
nitrate and dry air preserve the dead as the 
priests of the god Ra preserved the Pha- 
raohs. Living men, with more reason, 
neither touch nor breathe decay in the tre- 
mendously pure atmosphere of the nitrate 
pampa. It is a kind of protective genius 
which preserves men from decadence and 
degeneration and this fact about that most 
ordinary commodity, nitrate, makes it 
more wonderful than the most beautiful 
myth. 

The lumps of nitrate, ugly and gray, 
guard the secret or sesame of fertility, and 
offer it to the poor, undernourished, or 
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‘The lumps of nitrate, ugly and gray, guard the secret or sesame of fertility.” 


worn out lands afflicting this planet. Yet 
that desert, in a far corner of the earth, is 
still the parent of the best wheat harvest 
in Egypt, doubles the clusters of grapes on 
Italian vines, or remakes the exhausted 
soil of the orchards on European farms. 
Like a penitent saint, the nitrate pampa 
distills from its misfortune the fortune of 
men whose face it has never seen; a poet 
might call it the naked Christ of the earth. 

The pampa is burned by its own virtues, 
as happens with all excessive gifts. It does 
not know the soothing touch of broad 
rivers, which would sweeten its clay as 
much as the sun burns it. At the most it 
receives the slight dampness brought by 
the camanchaca, a mist neither heavy nor 
frequent. Its good qualities turn out to be 
its punishment, and if in geology there 
should be, as some men believed in the 
Middle Ages or Ruskin imagined in his 
Ethics of the Dust, a moral sense and a moral 


trace, this region would belong to the pen- 
itential order that ends in complete 
destruction. 

Life in the first nitrate pampa, the be- 
ginning of its exploitation, and the sacra- 
fice of Chilean workers in this area of heat 
and thirst, have often made me think of 
the Motivo of Rodé entitled The Gramte 
Plain. 

You remember that the Inner Will took 
three children to a stony desert and 
ordered them to prepare the ground for 
the seed he held in his hand. One child 
enawed at the stone until he had dug a 
hole for it. The Inner Will ordered the 
next to gather earth on his tongue from 
the wind. The third wept over the hand- 
ful of soil in which the seed had been 
planted till it sprouted and grew into a 
lofty tree, strong and luxuriant. 

That is how the first grass came to grow 
on the desert: The attempt cost the faith- 
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ful a premature old age; their heads grew 
hoary and their bodies shrank to skin 
and bones. 

This parable of Rodo tells the story of 
the first mining camps, and, even more 
accurately, of our first cities in the nitrate 
region. Where earth, air, and sun seemed 
to shout a triple ““No” to the poor pros- 
pector, and again “No” to him who 
erected shelters for a camp, both these 
stubborn people, goaded by that veto, 
replied “‘Yes”’ with all their soul and body. 

That is how Iquique and Antofagasta 
were born, and thanks to that effort they 
exist. But the race emerged from the 
adventure not decrepit, but safe and sound. 

Europe, which knows hardly anything 
about us, and Asia, which also has not 
seen our face, know us from their business 
dealings with our mysterious nitrate; 
Chile is called by the whole world “‘the 
land of nitrate.’ The Latin America at 
our borders usually considers us another 
salt which, when chewed, has a harsh, 
somewhat disagreeable flavor, but which 
has the good and honored name of will, of 
the hard Chilean will, of the stubborn 
Nasco-Araucanian will. 


The Central Valley 


The European who, in spite of his 
specialized culture, has his blind spots 
when it comes to examining maps of 
continents other than his own, approaches 
Chile with the idea that he is going to 
find there only an infernal labyrinth of 
mountains. If he arrives from across the 
Andes, he will be struck without warn- 
ing at Uspallata Pass by the whole epic 
of the Andes, and this visual and respira- 
tory adventure will last until he reaches 
the well-named town of Los Andes. ‘The 
altitudes seize him and leave him by 
turns, deprive him of the sky and return 
it to him; they blind him with clouds only 
to dazzle him immediately thereafter 


with the full splendor of the snow. But 
the sensation-seeking tourist emerges from 
the mountains after six hours and enters 
the province of Aconcagua, which is on 
the way to the main valley. The traveler 
knows, at last, that Chile is not merely 
the uninterrupted forest of rock that he 
imagined. And the trip from Santiago 
to Puerto Montt, which he should not fail 
to take, will show him the actual facts 
about the central plain of Chile, the real 
home of Chileanism. 

All the romanticism of the mountains on 
one side and of the sea on the other is past 
and disappears when this plain is reached. 
This is the region most clearly seen from the 
airplanes that fly over Chile; it is also the 
only one drawn on our map without moun- 
tain cordons. Physically and administra- 
tively, the central plain is Chile. 


We say of the regions of the earth that 
are pleasantly level that they make us 
want to traverse them on foot, or fly over 
them like the Mercury of Giovanni di 
Bologna, who perhaps is the perfect pedes- 
trian, for although his heels are ever- 
winged, he has the feet of a good walker. 
Our long valley is one of those walkable 
lands, like a stadium or a track, from which 
it differs only because of its decided length, 
its extension into a terrestrial corridor. 

This valley includes ten provinces, thus 
covering almost half the country, and is 
mildness personified. It has the climate of 
Mediterranean Europe with its moderate 
seasons, and is the fruit-growing center of 
the country, the land of vineyards, peach 
orchards, apple orchards, and the Arau- 
canian wheat fields. Here there is no 
trace of the struggle farther north with 
rocks that stop the plow, with the paltry 
narrowness of ravines. The panting of the 
northern Chilean ceases at Santiago, with 
a deep refreshing breath. It is possible 
that, if we did not have this spinal column 
of the valley, the unifying will of our ge- 
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Photograph by Robert Gerstmann in “‘Chile”’ 


THE CHILEAN ANDES 


“Our eyes are as accustomed to these peaks as they are to our people.” 


ology, it would have cost us dear to achieve 
political and moral unity. So the valley, 
for this reason also, is both the topographi- 
cal and the moral author of Chile. 

The inhabitants of the ten central prov- 
inces are natural gardeners, who were led 
to cultivate the Mediterranean crops by 
the mildness of the climate that fell to their 
lot and by the fertility of the soil. ‘These 
provinces produce vineyards and fruit or- 
chards as naturally as the Argentine pampa 
produces grass and Scandinavia ever- 
greens. For many years we Chileans 
considered our garden simply as a source 
of supply for our table; the garden was a 
pleasant family institution. But about 
forty years ago, the farmer engaged in his 
famous vineyards or in the lumber busi- 
ness, realized the happy fact that to the 
north lay the American tropics, a store- 
house of different and delicious fruits. 
Then it occurred to the Chilean farmers to 
export theirs. The first successful attempt 
was along the Pacific coast and later they 


tried their luck, with even more excellent 
results, in the United States and in Europe. 

The botanical geography of the Central 
Valley then changed abruptly. Gardens 
advanced province by province to the 
satisfaction, I should say, of both the soil 
and the inhabitants. Farming tasks are 
so pleasant that not only men but women 
quickly took them up. 

Fruit exports saved the country in the 
nitrate depression and assured our econo- 
my against the dark future of that mineral, 
unfortunately replaced by synthetic nitrate. 

I once made a map of Chile for myself 
somewhat after the mediaeval manner, 
representing the regions according to that 
fashion, personifying them as animals or as 
crops. On this ingenuous map the Central 
Valley is a long blush of orchards in flower, 
which beckons to me from beneath the 
mighty mountains; it is a sort of pink and 
white avenue running from the Maipo 
River to the Bio-Bio. The color reminds 
me of a spring in Traiguén, where once I 
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arrived unexpectedly while the cherry trees 
were in flower, with a glory no whit in- 
ferior to springtime in Japan. 

No matter what country calls us its sons, 
we love it not only because it has nourished 
us, but also because it is beautiful. When 
in my consul’s office I read statistics of the 
fruit trade, the columns of figures turn into 
a panorama of orchards, extending for 
league upon league, as if they were the 
domain of Flora herself. ‘The land of stone 
then becomes for me an explosion of light; 
the harsh rocky face of the country be- 
comes a heap of fruit, waiting in the sun to 
be packed. 

When I said that this valley is classic, I 
was thinking not only of the marked sim- 
plicity of its outward aspect, but also of a 
certain Latin suavity in its customs. The 
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country folk of the region live as they have 
for generations, with creole festivals like the 
Chillan fair, like threshing, harvesting and 
rodeos. ‘The skilful workmanship of Arau- 
canians Is still producing ponchos on Indian 
looms. 

At the southern extreme of this valley, 
where the stubborn opposition of the 
Araucanian Indians preserved the forests 
until fifty years ago, we have had a wave 
of Teutonic immigration, and so two or 
three provinces see Germans and Chileans 
living together. The Germans joined 
battle against the stubborn forest; they 
carried their sawmills to the woods, they 
felled and burned, dispossessing the Chil- 
ean pine, the native larch, and the linden 
from their kingdoms, in order to create the 
benevolent realm of wheat, barley, and 


CHILEAN FARMERS 
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potatoes for the nourishment of mankind. 

Yet this Central Valley whose praises I 
have sung as an idyllic land was the scene 
of our recent tragedy: it might be called a 
blow in the solar plexus of Chile. This 
pleasant Arcady awoke one day to find 
itself shattered by the vindictiveness of the 
earth, with the ancient city of Chillan, the 
birthplace of O’Higgins, completely de- 
molished and the southern capital, Con- 
cepcion, the center of our finest intellectual 
life, lying martyred. 

The valley was not flooded by the tor- 
rents of lava or the traditional rain of ashes 
that usually accompany volcanic erup- 
tions. But there is no doubt that our vol- 
canoes are responsible for the tragedy. 
We live on the fire-filled slopes of our cor- 
dillera. The masses of granite and ore, as 
well as the unchanging snows, make us too 
ready to forget the tragic origin of the 
Andes, our geology that resolves itself into 
combat between defensive rock and its 
enemy, fire. 

The central valley lies under the con- 
stant gaze of volcanoes, its lofty masters. 
Their mighty rosary begins in the province 
of Santiago and loosens a little to the 
south, but continues uninterrupted. ‘The 
beauty of these peaks of ours, called Che- 
rruves by the Araucanians, is so overpower- 
ing that we cannot hate them, not even 
now when their anger has razed twenty 
cities. 

Our eyes are as accustomed to these peaks 
as they are to our people; the landscape of 
Chile has primarily the background of the 
cordillera or the accent of a single vol- 
cano, the latter more beautiful even than 
the former because of its individual out- 
line. 

Chillan Volcano is one of the most un- 
couth. We drink its inner heat in famous 
hot springs. Villarrica is so pure in form 
that it delights both the mind and the 
eye, and all travelers compare it to Fuji- 


yama. Still farther south, Osorno is an- 
other typical volcano, with its likeness to 
Charlemagne in repose. Thickset Trona- 
dor, which continually pours forth not 
fire, but avalanches of snow, seems a con- 
glomeration of masses. Techado, accu- 
rately named, looks like a fantastic roof 
imagined by a divine mason. 

The Chilean, like the Japanese, wars with 
destiny under the guise of fire, and it is im- 
possible to tell which has the other in check. 
Although the Chilean retains a trace of 
Indian mythology, he is above all active 
by nature and after each earthquake re- 
constructs his cities and reestablishes his 
fields with awe-inspiring confidence and 
tremendous disregard for the treachery of 
the earth, for he knows that between two 
catastrophes there is a gap of many years. 
Our people have a Stoicism not cold, but 
ardent, such determination to possess and 
enjoy their land that the fury of the earth 
can snatch it from their hands for hardly 
a moment. Down there, even while I am 
talking to you about them, they have re- 
possessed the land, they are planning and 
doing. This phenomenon of vitality and 
enthusiasm is a well-known characteristic 
of volcanic zones, that least wish to die 
because the fire makes them more lively, 
more heroic. Dwelling upon the ruins 
is not a defect of the Chilean in this crisis. 
Suffering but not vanquished, he has 
gone to work with his one good arm, not 
stopping to look at the other in a sling, 
because he does not wish to see his own 
blood and weep. 


Patagonia 


The central valley disappears into the 
Gulf of Reloncavi. At this point the sea 
carried on open warfare with the land, the 
realm of Neptune against that of Vulcan 
in a spectacular battle between the two 
elements. There our southern archipel- 
agos begin, a colossal corrosion of land by 
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the furious ocean that we ironically call the 
Pacific. It seems as though tropical and 
temperate South America, dreading to 
enter the Antarctic Circle because of its 
horror of cold, wants to stop at this point 
and annihilate itself in the vestibule of the 
icebergs. 

How many islands have we between the 
41st and the 55th parallels? I asked the 
question of a Danish whaler, who has 
crossed this sea from one end to the other 
and he, who had counted those of his 
island fatherland, replied, ““Madam, in 
these thousand miles you will find enough 
to wear out even the most patient.” 

Another man from Patagonia, full of the 
appetite for land that cattle men have, also 
said, ‘‘This land ought to be sewed to- 
gether from here to Llanquihue; it looks like 
cloth full of holes.” And I replied, laugh- 
ing, that for my part I would loosen all 
connected lands. I like the archipelago as 
much as does the man of Chiloé, whose 
fortune is the fish left stranded by the tide 
on its sea-bitten shore. 

The greatest constellation of islands or 
the best known lands often rightfully bear 
names of explorers; sometimes they are 
named for national heroes who never knew 
them; occasionally, too, in Brazilian 
fashion, we have left them their beautiful 
original Indian names. 

This is the land of the whale, the otter, 
and the seal, and especially the magic 
home of great flocks of sea birds. When 
they emigrate they cover the sky and in 
their passing eclipse the sun, as our Pedro 
Prado has described in a magnificent 
poem. 

Apparently our land wanted to rise again, 
dominant and tenacious, and Patagonia 
extends on the other side of the broken 
land thanks to the pertinacity of the Cor- 
dillera, which has erected its last ramparts 
eMenes 

After a fantastic passage through a sea 


dotted with green islands, like geological 
sirens, half out the water, one arrives at a 
curious country of extended plains, gentle 
and secure. It is our sheep-raising center; 
it is the region where Argentina and Chile 
go hand in hand; a small part consists of 
steppes, another of great flat pastures 
where, for the first time, our view is not 
checked by mountains. Only in the north- 
ern desert and in this Patagonian plain 
does the Chilean landscape rest the eye 
through the sense of well-being imparted 
by an unlimited horizon. 

In these Patagonian solitudes, only one 
romantic element reminds the inhabitant 
that this is the far south; the wind, captain 
of storms, blows over the open spaces like 
a Nordic god, whipping the vestiges of the 
southern forests, shaking the city of 
Magallanes, set down at the middle of the 
Strait, and shrieking like a mad procession 
that takes days and weeks to pass. The 
trees of Dante’s tortured forest I found 
there, in long processions of kneeling 
bodies; they halted my progress with their 
march, lke giants doing a supernatural 
penance. The wind does not tolerate 
anything in its Patagonian kingdom except 
the everlasting humility of the grass; its 
war with everything that lifts its head in 
the wish to prosper in the upper air is a 
war already won; it finds resistance only 
in the city, well named for the navigator, 
and the fishing towns that take refuge in 
the depths of the fjords or in sheltered 
bays where the wind arrives somewhat 
exhausted, like a jaded highwayman. 

But this pasture land is the region of 
our most easily acquired wealth: the sheep 
require only a few shepherds, and after 
they have been shorn or slaughtered, the 
cold storage plants maintain in this region, 
which the European believes to be poverty 
stricken, a constant wealth greater than 
that of our nitrate pampa. 

Tourists have begun to discover the 
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exotic beauty of that corner of the world 
known as Patagonia. Summer nights 
there are only an indescribable dusk until 
midnight; the southern lights cover the 
sky with blood-red flames, and the fury of 
the wind is another mighty phenomenon 
which has been described in beautiful 
pages by great European geographers. 


Conclusion 


In Spain there is a section condescend- 
ingly given a most appropriate name: it 
is called Extremadura, and is a land of 
steppes, belonging to both Spain and Por- 
tugal. Sometimes I have thought that the 
early explorers might have given the same 
name to Chile, in comparison with the 
rest of America. Extremadura it might be 
called, remote and rough, difficult and 
isolated. But they gave it the name of 
Chile, from an Indian word meaning snow, 
or perhaps from an onomatopoetic word 
which imitates the trill of a bird. 

By our situation off at one end of the 
world, we, like Australia or Alaska, are 
condemned to vegetate obscurely in the 
depths of our mountain valleys, without 
any outlet toward a continent which 
delights in and enjoys plains and wide 
valleys. We might have been narrowly 
national, even regional; we might have 
renounced the great honor of having a 
moral influence on the life of people with 
a common ancestry. 

However, we did not, even in the inte- 
rior, accept this fate which was expected 
of us from our geography: we have done 
away with regional differences until we 
brought the various parts of our country 
into agreement and reduced the differ- 
ences to unity, through railways and coast- 
ing vessels. With respect to international 
matters, by a slow and sure advance like 
that of miners in a tunnel, we have made 
our extreme position one of the influential 
centers of Spanish America and, in rebel- 


lion against the captivity imposed by the 
Andine wall, turned our rocky Cordille- 
ra into both a pedestal and a stepping 
stone. 

The Chileans are a great spiritual 
reagent, people who act as pioneers for 
the common race, who look toward the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean with a pas- 
sionate desire for a united America. The 
country that has been called “the last 
corner of the world” has created a sort of 
continental current, finding two channels 
for expansion in Chilean pedagogy and in 
the publication and distribution of Amer- 
ican books. 

Those who discovered us did well not 
to name us according to our latitudinal 
misfortunes. The history of Chile, which 
is an expression of our consciousness, is a 
violent reaction against the tyranny of 
geography. 


Ibero-America seems to have, as though 
it were a futuristic boat, three prows: 
in the middle, Brazil; in the south, 
Argentina and Chile; and one on the 
Caribbean Sea, in either the horn of 
Mexico or the pivot of Cuba. They are 
the centers of three varied Latin American 
minds, but they are not, thank God, rival 
prows and they do not take three separate 
courses; we might say, taking this figure 
of speech more seriously, that they are 
turned not toward the sea, but toward the 
heart of the Continent, because the ad- 
venture that we now seek is our own, the 
realization of a Latin American race. 

We are in somewhat the same case as the 
legendary archer: “At what are you aim- 
ing, what do you seek in the sky with your 
taut bow?” the boy with the arrow was 
asked, “‘the flock of birds has passed.” 
The boy replied, “‘I know it. I am pointing 
at my own heart by looking at the sky, 
and I am aiming at it, not to kill it, but to 
keep it alert and vigilant.” 
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And soon, apparently, we Latin Ameri- 
cans will no longer have many flocks of 
Europeans storks to follow with the idea of 
learning from them the secret of universal 
flight, because Europe appears to have no 
further love for universality. Our ethics, 
which will be peace, and our social justice, 
which will be Christian, will be enough to 
make us happy, honorable, and also great. 

The second emancipation of Ibero- 
America, much more real than the other, 
aims at the horizon, not because of the 
so-called decadence of Europe, which is 
non-existent, but because of the insanity 
of Europe. Alert like the archer, we shall 
need to watch the flight of the European 
storks that wish to fly once more into the 
west, which is not suited to them, because 
perhaps here they would die before they 
succeeded in building their nests. . . . 


At the conclusion of this address, given 
with the simple dignity that distinguishes 
Gabriela Mistral, the meeting was brought 
to a close with two of her unpublished 
poems, on Mt. Osorno and Laja Falls. 
They were read by an old friend and com- 
patriot, Sr. Francisco Aguilera, a member 
of the Pan American Union staff. Each 
was preceded by a brief introduction by the 


author: 
Mt. Osorno 


After fourteen years abroad, I returned 
to my native country, and avoiding the 
high Uspallata Pass, I entered by the 
southern route. Although I have lived in 
Patagonia, | was unaquainted with por- 
tions of the southern countryside, the fan- 
tastic mirage of waters, snow-covered vol- 
canoes, and waterfalls extending from 
Cautin to Llanquihue. 

Prints, photographs, and watercolors 
had given me the illusion that I knew it. 
But a region, as our people say, is a living 
thing; it is composed not only of forms and 
colors but, like babies, has a special per- 


fume, breathed sweetly in the face of its 
friend, and this exhalation has a magic 
result. It is a magic like no other in all 
America. The land of Europe seems to 
have had the soul taken out of it by agri- 
cultural and industrial exploitation, and 
even in its perfect aspects, it seems to have 
killed the best when it destroyed the super- 
natural overtones. The land of America, 
like the Persian archangels, is so strong 
that it almost wounds, that it almost kills; 
it intoxicates us, charms us, and purifies us 
with its violence, whether of water or sun. 

Mt. Osorno lords it over the city of the 
same name, to such an extent that its 
shadow falls on the city streets. Even 
luxury-loving tourists, incapable of walk- 
ing and hill-climbing, enjoy it and caress 
it with their eyes from hotel terraces. 

The volcano, in the unpropitious month 
of May, made me wait two days before it 
consented to appear. I courted it hourly, 
until it doffed its soft cap and fleecy cloak. 
The third day it rose to view like a gladi- 
ator, and I saw it as a whole, from its 
broad base, spread out like the roots of a 
banyan tree, to its topmost crystal point. 

My eyes had never before seen an iso- 
lated Chilean peak. Born in the midst of 
hills, an emigrant from a labyrinth of 
stone, my experience was like that of the 
European who said of trees that ‘“‘they hide 
the forest.”” The cordillera is elusive, flees 
from itself, and in the midst of it one has 
no consciousness of it. ‘The poet pays for 
what is given him, even though he may 
pay only in copper coin; so I left there, in 
a short poem, payment for my volcano. 

The occasion was not only one of looking 
and praising, it was also one of begging. 
We are the beggars par excellence of this 
world, we women and children. While I 
gazed at the mountain, the embodiment of 
courage, of vigor, dominating the land- 
scape, and enjoyed its ease and grace as a 
great lord, as an abode of waters and of 
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LAKE LLANQUIHUE AND MT. OSORNO 


weather, my heart filled to overflowing 
with prayers; I prayed for my people, and 
what I asked of it combined terrestrial 
and supernatural favors, for this is proper 
prayer. 

Verhaeren the Belgian once gave the 
most beautiful definition of love that I have 
ever read: ‘To love is to have confidence 
even to madness.” It occurs to me that 
this stage of confidence is like that of the 
poet with the person or thing fallen into 
his hands: mad with confidence, he talks 
familiarly with his object, though it be a 
mountain, father of waters; unrestrained 
in his familiarity, he turns it around as he 
pleases, and gives it all the names that 
come to his mind; mad with intimacy, he 
calls it relative, friend, or child. One has 
either to laugh at the feverish poet, or be 
moved and weep; here is that man Ver- 
haeren, drunk with confidence in the 
world. 


With women, this capacity for confidence 
goes even farther: we are born with a 
natural maternal instinct for all things, big, 
middling, and little. Men, by nature 
hierarchical, never go as far as we do. .. . 


VoLtcAn OsoRNO 


Volcan Osorno, David 

que te hondeas a ti mismo, 
Mayoral en llanada verde, 
Mayoral ancho de tu gentio. 


Salto que ya va a saltar, 

y que se queda cautivo, 
huemul que al indio cegaba, 
huemul de nieves, albino. 


Volcan del Sur, gracia nuestra, 
no te tuve y eras mio, 

no me tenias y era tuya, 

en el valle donde he nacido. 


Ahora caes a mis ojos, 

ahora bafias mis sentidos 

y juego a hacerte la ronda, 
foca blanca, viejo pingiiino. . 
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Cuerpo que reluces, cuerpo 

a nuestros ojos caido, 

que en el agua del Llanquihue 
comulgan, bebiendo, tus hijos, 


Volcan Osorno, el fuego es bueno 
y lo llevamos como ti mismo, 
el fuego de la tierra india 

al nacer, no recibimos. 


Guarda las viejas regiones, 

salva a tu santo gentio, 

salva indiada de lenadores, 

guia chilotes que son marinos. 
Guia a pastores con tu relumbre, 
Volcan Osorno, viejo novilio, 
levanta el cuelle de tus mujeres, 
empina gloria de tus nifios. 


Boyero blanco, de yugo blanco, 
dobla cebadas, provoca trigos! 
Da a tu imagen la abundancia, 
rebana el hambre con gemido. 


Despefia ta las voluntades, 
vuélvete carne, vuélvete vivo, 
quema tt nuestras derrotas 
y apresura lo que no vino! 


Volcan Osorno, pregén de piedra, 
pean que oimos y no oimos, 
quema la vieja desventura, 

mata a la muerte como Cristo! 


Laja Falls 


I do not know whether living is a good 
or a bad dish; that is something for men 
to find out; we women are contented just 
with living. 

But I do know something, in my dark 
groping as a woman without knowledge, 
namely that there is in all of us, that there 
works on all of us, a kind of vital counter- 
instinct, of counter-life, which finds expres- 
sion in a violent desire to flee from our- 
selves and lose ourselves and disappear, 
swallowed up in something greater, much 
greater, than ourselves. 

On various occasions (too many to count) 
I have experienced this desire, this instinct 
for simultaneous life and death, to be cut 
off at my roots or to be destroyed without 
pain, carried away without return to a 


shore that I cannot name and of which I 
have no conception. 

In Lga Falls I have described this ec- 
stasy of losing myself, this self-treason. 
The falls that tempted me were good; 
they were lovely with all loveliness. And 
to lose one’s self in them seemed the most 
pleasant thing in the world, in that hour 
when one was blinded by the spray and 
deafened by the roar. 

There still exists an inherently American 
landscape, American light, American air, 
even in Argentina, with all its infusion of 
new blood. For many years yet my semi- 
industrialized country will preserve in its 
forests, its waters, its stones, something of 
the original Indian hovering over it, perme- 
ating everything, half real, half phantasm. 
In that indefinable tingling sensation that 
one has in the south, in that indefinable echo 
and reecho from the rugged cordillera, in 
that indefinable startled silence, our Indian, 
both Araucanian and Diaguita, passes in- 
visible but undeniable, and one has to have 
very dull ears not to hear him. 

Those who believe only their eyes con- 
sider the Indian element eliminated from 
our environment, however much it may 
be beating in their own pulses. We poets 
feed on folklore and mythology; by this we 
live, and when we let go of it we die. We 
poets are faithful to our origins, firmly 
loyal to the founts of our inspiration; it 
never occurs to us to be such renegades 
as to deny or hide them. 


SALTO DEL Laja 


Salto del Laja, viejo tumulto, 
hervor de las flechas indias, 
despenio de belfos vivos, 
majador de tus orillas. 


Avientas las rocas, rompes 

tu tesoro, te avientas ti misma, 
y por vivir y por morir, 

agua india, te precipitas. 


Cae y de caer no acaba 
la cegada maravilla, 
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cae el viejo fervor terrestre, 
la tremenda Araucania. 


Juegas cuerpo y juegas alma; 
caes entera, agua suicida; 
caen contigo los tiempos, 
caen gozos con agonias, 

cae la martir indiada, 

cae mi carne, cae mi vida. 


Las bestias cubres de espumas: 
ciega las liebres tu neblina, 

y hieren cohetes blancos 

mis brazos y mis rodillas. 


Te oyen caer los que talan, 

los que hacen pan y que caminan, 
los que duermen o estan muertos 
o dan su alma o cavan minas, 

o en los pastos y las lagunas 
cazan el coipo y la chinchilla. 


LAJA FALLS 
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Cae el ancho amor vencido, 
medio dolor, medio dicha; 
cae en impetu de madre 
que a sus hijos hallaria. 


Y te entiendo y no te entiendo, 
Salto del Laja, voceria, 

vaina de antiguos sollozos 

y aleluya que cae rendida. 


Me voy con el rio Laja, 

me voy con las blancas viboras, 
me voy por el cuerpo de Chile; 
doy vida y voluntad mias, 


juego sangre, juego sentidos 


y me entrego ganada y perdida. 


Salto del Laja, pecho blanco 

y desgarrado, Agua Antigona, 
mundo cayendo sin derrota, 
Madre, cayendo sin mancilla. .. . 





Brazilian-American Agreements 


Dr. OswaLpo ARANHA, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Brazil, reached Wash- 
ington on February 9, in response to an 
invitation extended to him on January 9, 
1939 by President Roosevelt in which 
reference was made to the close and friendly 
ties that have traditionally united Brazil 
and the United States and to the various 
questions of importance in which the 
two Governments are equally interested. 
*Senhor Aranha’s visit has been especi- 
ally gratifying to the Government of the 
United States. His distinguished service as 
his country’s Ambassador in Washington 
is recalled with particular pleasure and he 
returned to the United [States as a friend 
visiting friends,’ said the Department of 
State in its announcement of the results 
of his visiton March 9. He was accom- 
panied by Sr. Joao Carlos Muniz, Assis- 
tant to the Minister; Dr. Marcos de 
Sousa Dantas, banking expert from the 
Bank of Brazil; Dr. Luis Simoes Lopes, 
President of the Public Service Commis- 
sion; and Sr. Sergio de Lima e Silva, 
secretary of the delegation. 

Dr. Aranha sailed for home on March 
11. Meantime a series of discussions on 
all topics of mutual interest was held be- 
tween the Minister and the officials and 
experts of the Government of Brazil 
accompanying him, and officials of the 
Government of United States. In these 
conversations the area of possible collabo- 
ration was carefully explored and impor- 
tant decisions on matters of mutually 
beneficial cooperation were reached. 

On March 9, at a simple ceremony at 
the Department of State, Dr. Aranha and 
the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
of the United States, exchanged notes out- 
ining the policies and actions to be under- 
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taken by the two countries to foster 
continued mutually beneficial economic 
relations. 

Dr. Aranha began by saying: 


The Brazilian Government presents through 
Your Excellency, to your Government, its thanks 
for the courtesies which were extended to me and 
to my companions during my visit to your country. 

Your Excellency may be assured that my grate- 
ful recollection of the period during which I had 
the honor of being my country’s Ambassador to 
the United States, and the amity of my people 
towards the American people and the mutual 
confidence that exists between our two Govern- 
ments, have been enhanced by the effects of 
the new and expressive demonstrations of cooper- 
ation and of friendship towards Brazil which we 
have witnessed during the course of this visit. 

In acknowledging the letter Mr. Hull 
said in part: 

I have received with genuine appreciation 
Your Excellency’s very friendly note of March 
8, 1939 with reference to the matters which I 
have had the privilege of discussing with you 
during your visit to Washington. I need not 
assure you of the personal satisfaction which it 
has been for me to cooperate with you in a 
conprehensive survey of all phases of the questions 
interesting our two countries, and I am convinced 
that the traditionally close and cordial relations 
which have always existed between the people 
of Brazil and those of the United States will be 
materially strengthened as a result of the deci- 
sions taken during your visit. 

As a result of Dr. Aranha’s conversa- 
tions in Washington, the Government of 
Brazil plans to free the exchange market 
for commercial transactions and to facili- 
tate the transfer of an equitable return 
upon investments made in Brazil by United 
States citizens under normal conditions in 
the Brazilian balance of international pay- 
ments. In order to facilitate this im- 
proved exchange situation the Export- 
Import Bank will extend appropriate ac- 
ceptance credits to meet amounts due 
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American exporters for imports from the 
United States. Moreover, the Minister 
has indicated that it is the desire of the 
Government of Brazil to observe a general 
policy which will encourage the coopera- 
tion of United States citizens who have 
invested or who in the future may invest 
their capital and technical experience in 
the development of Brazilian resources and 
national economy. 

To aid in improving Brazil’s transporta- 
tion facilities and the development of her 
other domestic undertakings designed to 
increase the productive capacity of the 
Brazilian nation and her trade with the 
United States, the Export-Import Bank 
will cooperate with the American manu- 
facturers and exporters in supplying the 
requirements for these developments by 
participating with such manufacturers and 
exporters, to the extent that its funds may 
be available for such purposes, in the ex- 
tension of credits of a tenor calculated to 
enable the Government of Brazil and the 
Banco do Brasil to create the necessary 
exchange without disrupting normal pur- 
chases from the United States, or too 
rapidly depleting Brazil’s supply of foreign 
exchange. Dr. Aranha said: 

Substantial quantities of industrial goods pro- 
duced in the United States are urgently needed 
to accomplish the purposes envisaged but the 
acquisition of such goods against cash payments 
would seriously affect the ability of Brazil to 
continue normal purchases from the United States 
and would strain my Government’s foreign ex- 
change resources. To obviate the inconvenience 
of restricting normal trade and the danger of too 
rapidly depleting Brazil’s supply of foreign ex- 
change, the Brazilian Government will need the 
longer term credits indicated, all of which will be 
used for the purchase of American products. 

The Export-Import Bank will undertake 
to establish acceptance credits for the 
Banco do Brasil in order to assist the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil in its purpose to dis- 
continue official control over foreign ex- 
change operations in so far as such control 


affects commercial relations betewen Brazil 
and the United States. Such credits will 
be provided directly or through American 
commercial banks satisfactory to the Banco 
do Brasil and the Import-Export Bank of 
Washington, and shall be repayable in 
instalments over a period not exceeding 
24 months. 

The details of the transaction will here- 
after be arranged between the Export- 
Import Bank, or the approved commercial 
banks, and the Banco do Brasil, but it is 
understood that all drafts shall be lqui- 
dated on or before June 28, 1941. 

The United States Government is also 
interested in cooperating with the Govern- 
ment of Brazil in every practicable way 
in the study and development of agricul- 
tural products and production which will 
complement production in the United 
States. In this regard legislation has al- 
ready been enacted which authorizes the 
loan of experts of the Government of the 
United States to assist the Government of 
Brazil in specialized agricultural studies 
and developments.! Plans have also been 
formulated for surveys of agricultural possi- 
bilities, including the development of trop- 
ical hardwoods, rubber, and other prod- 
ucts, which surveys could readily include 
the coincidental study of many additional 
native products of Brazil. Draft legisla- 
tion which would provide authorization 
for these surveys is now before the Congress. 

The Government of Brazil indicated its 
desire to organize and operate a Central 
Reserve Bank, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment is prepared to lend ‘appropriate 
assistance to that end. Moreover, the 
President has stated that he is prepared to 
make a recommendation to the Congress 
for suitable authorization to place at the 
disposal of the Government of Brazil gold 
up to the amount of $50,000,000 to serve as 


1 This law authorizes the loan of government experts 
in any field to any Latin American country.—EpIToR. 
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possible supplementary assets in case of 
need, such amount as is drawn upon to be 
repaid from Brazil’s future production of 
gold, Government purchases of which are 
estimated at an average of 8 tons annually. 

Letters exchanged between the Minister 
and the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Treasury of the United States and the 
President of the Import-Export Bank, 
Washington, were annexed to the notes 
of Dr. Aranha and Mr. Hull. The total 
amount of the credits to be granted Brazil 
by the United States was estimated by the 
press at $120,000,000. 

Cooperation in many other fields of 
activity was also profitably discussed with 
the Minister and the officials and experts 
of the Brazilian Government who accom- 
panied him to this country. 


The Minister has likewise engaged in 
discussions with the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc., relative to the 
status of the Brazilian dollar debt and has 
announced that the Government of Brazil 
intends to resume payments on July 1, 
1939, on account of interest and amortiza- 
tion on such debts in accordance with a 
transitional arrangement, the details of 
which will be made known following his 
return to Rio de Janeiro. The Minister 
has also stated that it is the hope and ex- 
pectation of his Government that with the 
improvement in its foreign commerce 
which it now foresees, a permanent settle- 
ment which will be equitable and satisfac- 
tory to all interests involved will follow 
upon the expiration of the temporary 
arrangement. 


The Inca Garcilaso de la Vega 
1539—April 12—1939 


JOSE DE LA RIVA AGUERO 


Tue Inca Garcilaso de la Vega is the patri- 
arch of typically Peruvian literature and 
because of his fame and his emotional re- 
actions, is unquestionably the dominant 
figure in our early history. Everything in 
Garcilaso, from his ancestry, his character 
and the circumstances of his life, to the 
subject matter of his books, his imagina- 
tive gifts and the unmistakable style with 
which he embellishes his writing, unites to 
make him the perfect representative, the 
fitting symbol, of Peru and the Peruvian 
soul. 


Condensed from an address published as the intro- 
duction to Garcilaso de la Vega Inca: ‘Paginas Esco- 
gidas,’ Primera serie No. 3, Biblioteca de Cultura 
Peruana. 


A blind spirit of detraction and envy 
first gave rise to the statement, afterward 
repeated by the ignorant, that all the con- 
quistadors of Peru were of humble station. 
Undoubtedly most of them were of lowly 
origin, because magnates are not the pio- 
neers in colonial adventures; but the care- 
ful student of those times knows that 
among the companions of Pizarro there 
were such men of noble lineage as 
Ribera el Viejo, Juan Tello de Sotomayor 
and Juan Tello de Guzman. Attracted by 
the magical news and the incredible rich- 
ness of the booty, younger sons of the most 
distinguished families came one after the 
other to Peru; and among them was Cap- 
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A STREET IN CUZCO 


When Garcilaso was born in Cuzco on April 12, 1539, the Incan wall at the left was in 


place. 


At the right is a palace, built in colonial times, when parts of Incan structures 


were often incorporated in new edifices. 


tain Garcilaso de la Vega, the father of our 
author. Between campaigns he lived in 
Cuzco with a young Incan princess, Dona 
Isabel Chimpu Ocllo, a granddaughter of 
the former monarch, Tupac Yupanqui. 
To them was born on April 12, 1539, a son, 
Garcilaso de la Vega, also called Gomez 
Suarez de Figueroa in honor of his famous 
ereat-grandfather. 

The wealthy Captain Garcilaso lived in 
splendor. From a letter of the Marquis 
de Canete, then viceroy, we learn that 
at one time 150 to 200 comrades daily 
dined at the captain’s table, in addition to 
various prominent gentlemen who were 
especially invited, friends, and poor rela- 
tives whom he lodged, clothed and pro- 
vided with mounts from his extensive 
stables. He was an affable man, very 
humane and kindly to his Indian vassals, 
even to the point of reducing considerably 
the tributes due him. Amid these mag- 
nificent surroundings of lordly luxury the 
mestizo child grew in wisdom and affec- 


tion. Incan relatives, who frequently 
came to visit his mother, and the numer- 
ous Indian servants entertained him in 
childhood with stories and legends. ‘They 
told him of the exploits and ancient expe- 
ditions of his ancestors, the Incan mon- 
archs, of the appearance of the god Huira- 
cocha, of the sacred bird corequenque, of 
omens, spells and secret medicinal herbs. 
His aged greatuncle, Inca Cusi Huallpa, 
recounted the deeds of the unconquered 
Huayna Capac. Two decrepit old men 
who had been captains of this sovereign’s 
guard often told, sobbing, of the mysterious 
auguries that forecast the fall of the empire. 
Garcilaso’s mother and his uncle some- 
times recalled the sorrow and terror of 
their early years when Atahualpa was cap- 
tured and killed. At night the servants 
used to show him in the stars the celestial 
alpaca, which is part of the Milky Way, 
and in the spots on the moon they pointed 
out traces of the mythological fox who fell 
in love with the goddess Quilla. And they 
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MACHU-PICCHU 


The grandeur of its setting on a mountain top enhances the impressiveness of this ancient city, perhaps 
the finest of all architectural remains left by the native Peruvian races. 


told him how the rain falls because the jar 
borne by a divine maiden is broken by her 
brother with a crash of thunder, and how 
every afternoon Father Sun disappears in 
the distant shores of the west, plunging like 
a valiant swimmer into the inexhaustible 
waters of the great ocean upon which 
floats the broad land of Tahuantinsuyu. 
From babyhood Garcilaso had as tutor 
Juan de Alcobaza, a devoted and ex- 
emplary gentleman. In the rooms and 
halls of the palace the guests of the house 
discussed the episodes of the conquest; the 


tremendous siege of Cuzco by the Inca 
Manco; the assassination of Francisco 
Pizarro; his sayings and customs; famous 
battles; the alluring and inaccessible Land 
of Spice and El Dorado, hidden in far 
distant regions; the disquieting news of the 
crotchety viceroy, and his recent ordi- 
nances that, under pretext of alleviating the 
conditions of the Indians, took away the 
estates of the most doughty conquistadors. 

Cuzco was then uniquely picturesque. 
The Indians preserved their special garb, 
peculiar symbols, and diverse forms of 
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headgear according to the regions and 
provinces from which they came. ‘Those 
of Incan blood, even if impoverished, wore 
striped mantles made of soft vicuha and 
vizcacha wool. 

The years rolled by. The young Gar- 
cilaso who, with the sons of other con- 
quistadors, had received lessons in Latin 
from five transient tutors, began to attend 
regularly the class of Canon Juan de 
Cuéllar, a native of Medina del Campo. 
With his fellow pupils, some of them Incan 
youths but mostly, like himself, mestizo 
sons of leading landholders, he would go 
uproariously singing through the streets 
and suburbs of Cuzco. On one of his 
excursions outside the city he went to see 
Carbajal’s body, quartered and hung on 
the pillories erected on the four great high- 
ways. He admired the oxen brought from 
Spain and set to plowing before a throng of 
astonished Indians. He wandered through 
the subterranean passages of the great 
citadel of Sacsayhuaman, some of which 
had already fallen in. He saw much of his 
close Incan relatives. He journeyed to the 
rich valley of Yucay, to his father’s estate 
of Cotanera, near the Apurimac, where he 
was present at the pagan obsequies of an 
Incan chief, marked by many plaintive 
songs and waving banners; and between 
1550 and 1554 he travelled over a large 
part of what is now Bolivia. Through 
these journeys and contacts of his lively 
youth he garnered the authentic and first- 
hand impressions of the territory and 
legends of ancient Peru that in his later life 
animated his vivid Comentarios Reales 
(Royal Commentaries). 

On St. John’s Day and Christmas the 
Indian dignitaries brought to Cuzco their 
tribute to the landholders, and at the com- 
mand of his mother young Garcilaso kept 
the accounts on quipos, the bunches of 
varicolored cords in which knots were tied 


to represent numbers. This circumstance 


shows that Dona Isabel was still mistress of 
the conquistador’s home, but only a short 
time later she had to relinquish her place 
to a Spanish rival. The government was 
continually urging the landholders to 
marry and thus promote the stability and 
morality of the colony and increase the 
white population. Captain Garcilaso, now 
more than 50 years old, decided to contract 
marriage with a Castilian lady of his own 
rank. 

His father’s marriage was a deep sorrow 
to the illegitimate son. He saw his mother, 
whom he seems to have loved deeply, 
humiliated and estranged. Garcilaso, 
however, continued to live in his father’s 
house, beloved and cherished by the 
warrior, whom he served as secretary. 
About this time his father gave him a coca 
farm called Havisca at Paucartambo. 

Garcilaso did not cease to visit his 
mother and his Incan relatives or to enjoy 
associating with prominent Indians, who 
looked on him with the affection due a 
descendant of the imperial line and of one 
of the leaders among the invincible white 
In conversations with these Indians, 
he tells us, ‘““they explained to me at length 
their laws and system of government, com- 
paring it with that of the Spaniards. They 
told me how their kings proceeded in peace 
and war, in what manner they treated 
their vassals and how they were served by 
them. Moreover, they talked to me, as to 
their own children, of their religion and 
rites, ceremonies and sacrifices, feasts and 
the manner of celebrating them. They 
described their cruelties and superstitions, 
their good and bad omens. Indeed, I may 
say that they told me of everything in their 
community life. If I had but written it 
down at that time this history would be 
more copious.” 

One day, when Garcilaso was 16 or 17 


men. 


years old, he was talking with his Incan 
relatives about their kings and ancient 
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Painting by F. Cossio del Pomar 


ways when the oldest of them, Inca Cusi 
Huallpa, satisfied the youth’s curiosity by 
telling him, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, as if he were making a sacred 
revelation, the radiant legend of Manco 
Capac and his wife, the children of the Sun, 
who brought civilization to the Indian 
world and founded Cuzco. ‘The reminis- 
cences of the deposed princes continued in 
chorus, with religious fervor and racking 
bitterness. ‘‘After speaking of past great- 
ness and prosperity they began to talk of 
the present state of affairs; they bewailed 
their dead kings, whose empire had passed 
to others and whose government was at an 
end. And remembering what had been 
lost, they always ended with sobs and tears, 
saying, ‘From rulers we have become 
vassals.’ ‘Thus scene of solemn 
melancholy, in the pathetic and sublime 


iim 2 


THE FLUTE-PLAYER 


Now as in the days of Garcilaso, who 
mentioned “that flute which calls 
from the hill with passion and tender- 
ness,” the Peruvian Indian plays his 
well-loved instrument. 


desolation of a mysterious dusk, the future 
historian had imprinted on his soul the 
secret traditions of his conquered nation. 

But in the flower of his youth Garcilaso 
also participated eagerly in the sports of 
his Castilian friends and relatives. He was 
always skilled in riding and hunting and 
fond of arms, heraldic devices and knightly 
trappings. The death of his father put an 
end to this happy life. The estate passed 
to the legitimate daughters, who died as 
children in 1564. 

Garcilaso, eager to improve his own 
condition and that of his mestizo brothers 
and sisters and his mother, who was still 
living, decided to go to Spain and person- 
ally request the royal grace. Before he left 
his native city he had an opportunity to see 
the mummies of five of the kings, his 
ancestors. ‘They had just been discovered 
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by Polo de Ondegardo, and when Gar- 
cilaso went to bid him goodby the former 
invited him into the room where they had 
been deposited. ‘Their bodies had been 
preserved intact, with hands crossed on 
their breasts. Their skin was smooth, and 
their eyes were simulated by little gold 
plates. Garcilaso saw them wrapped in 
their sumptuous vestments, the royal bands 
around their brows. Only one of them 
showed an uncovered head, white as snow. 
Garcilaso touched the rigid hand of Huay- 
na Capac. In the following days the 
sacred mummies, shrouded in white, were 
carried through the city so that the most 
prominent gentlemen might look upon 
them in their homes. As the mummies 
went by the Spaniards doffed their caps, 
for these were the bodies of kings, and the 
Indians knelt in their manner, making 
great demonstrations of adoration and 
bursting into groans and tears. Such was 
the last memory, impressive and funereal, 
left on Garcilaso by his native Cuzco. 

Early in 1561 we find him in Seville; 
later he went to Montilla and Extre- 
madura to become acquainted with his 
Spanish relatives. 

Encouraged by their help and influence 
Garcilaso, full of illusions, set out for 
Madrid and the court, where he was at the 
close of 1561. His petitions having been 
rebuffed and his hope of help at court 
crushed, Garcilaso enlisted in the army. 
He is the first Peruvian known to have 
fought in Europe. 

About 1579 he turned up in Seville, 
which was to be for some time his favorite 
residence and which he called ‘“‘enchantress 
of all who know her.” 

His mind experienced a_ profound 
change. After a youth devoted to horses 
and martial weapons, his maturity was 
attracted to the delights of study and 
writing. In his early years he was fond 
of books of chivalry, but the warnings 


against them in the HMistorta Imperial of 
Pero Mejia cured him completely of this 
frivolity. Among the authors whose works 
were his recreation he always enjoyed the 
beauties of the great Italian poets and prose 
writers, especially Boyardo, Ariosto, and 
Boccaccio, whose works he frequently re- 
read, but every day he became more and 
more inclined to the serious study of 
history and philosophy. He perfected his 
knowledge of Latin, of which he had 
acquired only a smattering in Cuzco. 
Military comrades and veterans began to 
be replaced in his circle of friends by 
priests and monks of greater virtue and 
learning. He obtained a papal bull 
authorizing him to bring to Madrid the 
remains of his father, whom he buried in 
the church of San Isidoro. His devotion 
rose to such a point that, bidding farewell 
to his worldly ambitions and to the hope 
of martial glory and material fortune that 
he had long cherished, he entered the 
Church. 

About 1589 Garcilaso moved from Mon- 
tilla to Cérdoba. He lived modestly and 
quietly in the parish of Santa Maria la 
Mayor, or the Sagrario, far from the pal- 
ace of his relatives, the Suarez de Figueroa. 
As was fitting in so devout a cleric, he 
frequented chiefly the society of priests, 
canons, and friars. His long and tranquil 
old age was passed amidst the gravity of 
this ecclesiastical world. 

Feeling the profound two-fold nostalgia 
of both exile and old age, he relived the 
memories of his native land and his early 
years. He submerged himself pleasantly 
in his memories like one who, after a long 
absence, follows the gentle course of a well- 
known stream. He saw with the eyes of 
his mind the large squares and the gloomy 
lanes of the Incan capital. He recalled 
one by one the palaces of the conquista- 
dors, the names of his schoolmates, the 
sections of the city, and the Indian dis- 
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VARAYOC, OR INDIAN MAYOR 


He holds the silver-mounted staff of 
office. 


tricts. From this deep longing was born 
the book called the Comentarios Reales, 
which is steeped in tenderness. It is not 
too much to say that this book began the 
literary genre of childhood reminiscences 
that we believe so modern. 

He completed the book with deliberate 
enjoyment. From 1586 he had been med- 
itating and preparing it. In 1595 he told 
Don Martin de Contreras, the nephew of 
the Governor of Nicaragua, how far ad- 
vanced it was. Later he wrote to his 
friends and Indian and mestizo relatives 
requesting many data. With these, with 
the fragments of Father Valera’s writings 
given him by the Jesuits, and with the 
Spanish chronicles already published he 
laid the foundation of his work, which he 
animated and crowned by his genius and 
his exquisite sentiment. 


After the first part was published in 1609 
the fame of the author grew and spread. 

The attacks of illness that he had suffered 
since 1590 did not hinder the prosecution 
and conclusion of his work, whose second 
and last part was finished in 1613, al- 
though it was not printed until after his 
death. He had bought and rebuilt for 
his burial place a chapel in the cathedral, 
once the famous mosque. 

Garcilaso lived with the luxury that he 
believed appropriate to his station in life. 
We learn from his will that he had six 
servants, to some of whom he had given 
his own surname in lordly fashion. Ac- 
cording to the inventory of his property he 
used gilt plate, and his rooms were adorned 
with tapestries, cushions covered with 
crimson silk, and desks and sideboards of 
oak. Asa survival of his military years, he 
preserved arquebuses, armor and other 
military apparatus. In theelderly priest the 
warlike captain of former years still lived. 

After a prolonged illness, which left his 
mind unaffected until the end, he died 
peacefully on April 22, 1616, at the age 
of 77. 

To appreciate the true character of the 
Incan kingdom we must go to Cieza, but 
before and above all, to Garcilaso. He 
gives us completely the eternal charm of 
Peru, the gentleness of its vicunas, the wild 
peace of its mountains, and the softness of 
its coastal oases. How deeply Peruvian is 
the scene in the Comentarios when the 
Virgin of the Sun intercedes for the Moyo- 
bamba rebels! Genuinely Peruvian are 
his maidens and those processions of 
women and children who, bearing green 
boughs in their hands and covering the 
road with fragrant herbs, welcome the 
victorious and magnanimous Inca, the 
friend of the poor. Among the cyclopean 
masses of overwhelming stonework, frown- 
ing and impenetrable as the face of Ata- 
hualpa, Garcilaso knows how to strike the 
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note of Indian tenderness. In him and 
only in him we find the authentic entirety, 
the imperishable stamp of that peculiar 
state, at once simple and artificial, refined 
and childlike, expansive and benign, mar- 
tial and patriarchal, which played in the 
native America of the South the role of 
vast idyllic China in Asia and of the solemn 
Egypt of the Pharoahs in the dawn of 
Mediterranean civilization, just as Mexico 
in the North combined features of sump- 
tuous and varied India, astronomical 
Chaldea and sanguinary Assyria. 

Garcilaso succeeds in presenting those 
broad truths, the patrimony of historians 
with the soul of poets, that may err in 
details but succeed in preserving the 
essential. His are the core of Peruvian 
sentiment; the very rhythm of Indian life; 
the atmosphere of a majestic pastoral that 
animates the pages but reaches a climax 
of devasting tragedy; the veil of ingenuous- 
ness drawn over the horror of catastrophes; 
the gentle next to the terrible; the humble 
flower by the side of the fearful precipice; 
the resigned and melancholy smile that 
dissolves in tears. And such a contagion 
of nostalgia emanated from the pages of 
the Comentarios Reales that at the end of the 
XVIIIth century the Council of the 
Indies, after Condorcanqui’s insurrection, 
advisedly prohibited the reading of this 
book in the Viceroyalty and ordered all 
copies secretly collected because, as the 
royal order said, ‘“‘the natives learn from 
it many inconvenient things, which arouse 
a consciousness of nationality.” 

Ventura Garcia Calderén and José 
Galvez have recently pointed out Gar- 
cilaso’s keen feeling for nature. Who has 
equaled him, indeed, or been more effec- 
tive in suggesting the sublime appearance 
of our mountains? ‘‘That inaccessible 
snowy range never penetrated by man or by 
beast or by bird,” he called the cordillera. 
In his bold and extravagant style, in the 


exultant rush of one word piling upon 
another, he may be said to sculpture the 
ramparts of the Andes; and above the flight 
of the condors, above the masses and 
feathery drifts of the clouds, he summons 
forth the unapproachable summits, a line 
of portentous silvery battlements rising 
like altars to the ideal between the sacred 
silence and the deep turquoise blue of the 
empyrean. 

Against this imposing background are 
set in short and graceful chapters minia- 
tures of country life. Now it is a certain 
kind of banana “‘similar to a palm in its 
trunk and in its very green and wide 
leaves’; now the maguey, with whose 
juice women smooth and dye their hair; 
now the groves of molles, trees of finely cut 
foliage and perpetual verdure, that he saw 
cut down during his childhood in the 
valley of Cuzco; now the hummingbirds 
of a golden blue “‘like the finest feathers 
on the throat of a peacock’’; now the farm 
at Chinchaypuquiu ‘“‘whose woods were 
thick with alders all along the brook, 
which can be followed up where it is 
colder and colder as far as the eternal 
snows and down where it is hotter and 
hotter to the hottest part of Peru, which is 
along the Apurimac River.” This river 
runs “‘very swiftly, compressed between 
lofty mountains which from their snowy 
summits drop almost straight 13 or 15 
leagues to the river.” In the Yucay ravine 
Garcilaso paints for us the thick, lofty 
trees that the Indians venerated because 
the Incas sat in their shade to witness the 
ritual festivities; the massive walls of the 
ancient structures along the bank; and 
the hawks and little birds that flew lightly 
through the air. 

It is a true mountain landscape that we 
see, with its gigantic peaks ‘‘which sur- 
mount the others like the towers of a 
house,” and the steep pitches on the roads, 
“some of which are 5 or 6 leagues long and 





INCAN RUINS OF MACHU-PICCHU 


The imposing stone-work of the Incas, who fitted large or small blocks together without mortar, has 
endured for centuries. 
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hardly less steep than a wall,” ‘‘and which 
are terrifying merely to look at’; “the 
paths that ascend like serpents winding 
from one side to the other,’ on whose emi- 
nences “‘crosses have been placed.” All the 
chill of the high plateau and the terrible 
cold of night on the punas are concentrated 
in the passing remark that “the Indians 
are careful to put their jars and pitchers 
and any other clay vessels under shelter, 
for if they are careless and leave them out- 
doors they are found next day cracked with 
the intense cold.”’ In those desolate and 
rugged regions the Indians move in a gentle 
flock; “very simple in everything, like 
sheep without a shepherd, hardly at all in- 
ventive, but very imitative, as experience 
proves.” Sometimes the picture widens 
towards the ocean and gives a fresh aspect 
to the sea along our coast. The flocks of 
water birds pass “‘so many and so thick 
that one cannot see through them. In 
their flight some drop to the water to rest 
and others rise from it. ‘The pelicans at 
certain hours assemble in clouds, swoop 
like falcons to catch a fish, and dive until it 
seems as though they must have drowned. 
When this suspicion has practically become 
a certainty we see them come up with a fish 
crosswise of the beak, and flying into the 
air they swallow it. It is pleasant to hear 
how they hit the water and to see other 
birds which in mid-flight again ascend and 
descend, distrustful of the result. They 
fall and rise like the hammer-strokes of a 
blacksmith.” 

The scene of the execution of Tupac 
Amaru, the fall from favor and death of 
Don Francisco de Toledo and the assas- 


sination of Don Martin Garcia de Loyola, 
Tupac Amaru’s executioners, are the artis- 
tic and providential denouement of the 
classic tragedy written by Garcilaso in the 
two volumes of his Comentarios. The ap- 
pearance of the god to the heir apparent, 
the sudden invasion of Cuzco by the Chan- 
cas and the victory of Yahuarpampa, inter- 
rupted purposely and divided into two 
parts, are related with insuperable mastery. 
They resemble Ariosto in their deliberate 
suspense. The interview between the an- 
cient Inca warrior and the fleeing monarch 
as described by Garcilaso seems like a mon- 
umental bas-relief. When from such heroic 
matters he returns to quiet beauties, all the 
yaravies of Melgar are surpassed by the de- 
scription of ‘“‘that flute which calls from the 
hill with passion and tenderness.” A dis- 
tinctive rhythm permeates the phrases of 
his ingenuous speech and lends to his words 
the cadence of his emotions. Hear how he 
describes the resignation of his old age: “I 
pass a quiet and peaceful life like a disillu- 
sioned man who has bade farewell to this 
world and its changes, without claiming 
anything from it since there is no longer any 
reason, for most of life has passed and the 
Lord of the Universe will provide for what 
is left as he has done hitherto.” 

Side by side with his profound and re- 
strained emotion his gentle humor appears. 
He relates many trifling anecdotes, witty 
sayings, and details of customs with a charm 
and grace that forecast the Tradiciones of 
Palma, whose forerunner Garcilaso un- 
doubtedly was. He was the complete 
chronicler of the first generation of creole 
life. 


The Third 


Pan American Highway Congress 


STEPHEN JAMES 
Director, Pan American Highway Confederation 


NINE YEARS’ progress in highway develop- 
ment in the Americas was reflected in the 
Third Pan American Highway Congress 
held at Santiago, Chile, January 11-19, 
1939), 

The second Pan American Highway 
Congress took place at Rio de Janeiro in 
August, 1929. Between those dates an 
amazing transformation in the acceptance 
and use of highway transportation has 
occurred in each of the countries, members 
of the Pan American Union. 

The conclusions of the second Congress 
proved the existence of an engineering 
fraternity seeking basic principles of high- 
way construction. The conclusions of the 
Third Congress fixed those principles and 
pointed the way toward refinement of 
engineering practice and performance. 

When the Second Pan American High- 
way Congress adjourned at Rio de Janeiro 
the all-weather road mileage in many 
countries was limited to meager distances 
from major cities, with few complete 
highways penetrating the rural areas. Now 
many countries have an extensive network 
of good roads, as in Chile, where they 
are a credit to the ability of the Chilean 
engineer. The road from Valparaiso to 
Santiago is evidence of the skill with which 
difficult terrain can be traversed with com- 
fort and with safety. Penetration roads 
into the fertile area of South Chile are 
rapidly opening this region to the markets 
of Chile and the world. They have been 
built with the closest attention to sound 
principles of engineering and economics. 
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Courses in highway engineering and ad- 
ministration in several universities in South 
and Central America also have been vastly 
improved in the last ten years, and their 
number will be further increased. ‘The 
delegates to the Third Congress, therefore, 
began their deliberations well founded in 
theory and with a background of practice 
that gave them confidence in discussion 
and offers a hopeful augury for the future. 

Highway engineering is a highly techni- 
cal subject. But there was no engineer 
attending the Third Pan American High- 
way Congress that did not bring to the 
discussions many new, helpful and origi- 
nal ideas which could be used by his 
conferees. 

The first plenary session of the Congress 
was held on Wednesday, January 11, with 
Sr. Francisco Mardones, President of the 
Organizing Commission, in the chair. 
The Congress promptly installed Sr. Mar- 
dones as the President of the Congress and 
named the amiable and efficient Sr. 
Carlos Concha as Secretary. ‘To the able 
and untiring efforts of these Chilean 
gentlemen must go much of the credit, 
not only for the able organization pre- 
ceding the Congress, but for the success 
of the work of the delegates during the 
two weeks and more that they were guests 
of Chile. The hospitality of the Chileans, 
especially those living in Santiago, cannot 
be too highly praised. A new administra- 
tion had just taken office and the efficient 
manner in which it assumed leadership 
under direction of President Aguirre Cerda, 
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AT PRESIDENT AGUIRRE CERDA’S SUMMER RESIDENCE 


The President of Chile received the delegates to the Third Pan American Highway Congress at Vina 
del Mar. 


and the guidance of Sr. Arturo Bianchi 
Gundian, Minister of Promotion, were im- 
portant factors in facilitating the work of 
the Congress. 

‘The Congress met in the national capitol; 
the plenary sessions were held in the Salon 
de Honor. After the formalities of the 
first plenary session the Congress resolved 
itself into five committees, the several 
delegates having been assigned to mem- 
bership on one or more of them. 

Sr. Jorge Klinger, of Argentina, was 
chosen chairman of the Technical Sec- 
tion. The leadership of the Section on 


Operation was accorded Sr. Agustin 
Maggi, of Uruguay. Sr. Antonio Espi- 
noza de los Monteros, of Mexico, was 
given the chairmanship of the important 
deliberations of the Section on Finance. 
Sr. Orlando Freyre, Minister of Cuba 
to Chile, was named chairman of the 
Section on Pan American Conventions, 
and Sr. Pedro Uribe G., of Colombia, 
headed the Section on Education and 
Publicity. 

To inform the delegates to the Congress 
of the continuing work that had preceded 
their meetings it was my privilege to 
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submit to the first plenary session a report 
on the activities of the Pan American 
Highway Confederation. This report in- 
cluded a brief account of the origin of 
the Congresses, including the visit of Pan 
American highway engineers to the United 
States in 1924, the growth of the idea of the 
Pan American Highway, and an estimate 
of the technical advances made since 1929. 

With reference to the Pan American 
Highway the report said: 


In our time no engineering project has captured 
so completely the imagination of the peoples of 
twenty-one nations as the conception of the Pan 
American Highway joining the countries of the 
American hemisphere. 

First enunciated at Washington in June, 1924, 
by the members of the Pan American Highway 
Commission, the proposal was approved and given 
impetus by the Buenos Aires Congress in 1925. 
Already written in bronze on the walls of the 
Pan American Union are the names of those en- 
gineers representing nineteen countries who first 
formally voiced in the Constitution of the Con- 
federation the idea of the Pan American Highway. 
Posterity doubtless will reserve an especial place 
for them in its esteem and affections. 

This public acceptance has been encouraged 
continuously in many ways, by personal contact, 
motion pictures, public addresses, and through 
the press. In brief, all proper means have been 
employed to hasten the realization of an ideal 
around which the entire system of Pan American 
highways is being built. To those countries first 
to build important sections of the Highway many 
cultural and economic benefits are beginning to 
accrue. 

Approximately 3,000 miles of the Highway have 
been built since the last Congress, and reconnoi- 
tering parties have surveyed or traversed a much 
greater distance. 

As at present understood, the Highway proceeds 
from the Mexican-United States border to Lima, 
Santiago, La Paz, Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro, touching all intervening capitals, an esti- 
mated distance of 14,500 miles throughout the 
entire length. Of this distance, 3,000 miles are 
of all-weather highway and 8,900 miles more may 
be traversed in dry weather, while 2,600 miles 
represent trails inaccessible to automotive traffic. 


In regard to technical advance the re- 
port stated: 


Even outweighing the extraordinary mileage 
added to the Pan American Highway system dur- 
ing the past nine years, perhaps the greatest 
progress to be reported to the Third Pan Ameri- 
can Highway Congress is the advance in technical 
knowledge based on the sound conclusions of the 
Buenos Aires and the Rio de Janeiro Congresses. 

The conclusions of your Congresses were taken 
by the Confederation, studied, and expanded, and 
distributed in large numbers to delegates, schools 
of engineering, practicing engineers, touring clubs 
and kindred organizations. There is not today 
in all the countries members of the Pan American 
Union a practicing engineer or road administrator 
who has not been influenced consciously or other- 
wise by the principles first adopted by the Con- 
gresses and promulgated by the Confederation. 
These principles have found their way into text- 
books, technical periodicals and the public prints, 
with a resulting beneficial effect upon the culture, 
economy and safety of the peoples of the American 
hemisphere. We have seen translated into reality 
the high ideals of your predecessors, expressed in 
cement, asphalt, gravel and soil. 

Other subjects treated in the report in- 
cluded the reconnaissance survey of the 
route of the Pan American Highway 
through the countries of Central America, 
the organization of the Pan American 
Highway Finance Committee under the 
authority of the Buenos Aires 1936 Conven- 
tion, the automotive convention providing 
uniform signs and signals, the model code 
for the operation of motor vehicles on the 
highway, the importance of highway re- 
search, and the publication of the monthly 
Boletin in which a technical dictionary or 
glossary of highway terms appears each 
month. 

The report thanked the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union and the 
Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe, for help 
and counsel that made possible the activi- 
ties of the Confederation. 

Many important publications were sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the several 
governments and the delegates. Among 
these were reports by the Pan American 
Highway Finance Committee, the Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices, the 
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Codigo de Senales (Code of Highway Signs) 
from the Highway Department of Uruguay, 
and the important Historia de la Ingenieria en 
Chile (History of Engineering in Chile), by 
Sr. Ernesto Greve. The Mexican Govern- 
ment reported on its phenomenal highway 
progress, and the Argentine delegation 
presented a volume by Sr. Carlos P. Anesi 
dealing with the past organization and 
promotion of the Pan American Highway. 

Perhaps the most important single reso- 
lution to come before the Congress—at 
least the resolution that aroused the great- 
est interest—was the proposal of the 
Mexican delegate, Sr. Antonio Espinoza 
de los Monteros, suggesting a non-profit 
corporation to assist in financing the Pan 
American Highway. This matter was 
referred to the Road Congress by the 
Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, which had met the month 
before at Lima, Peru. 


The resolution as finally approved at the 
plenary session recognized the efforts of 
the Pan American Highway Finance 
Committee, created by a convention signed 
at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in 
1936, and recommended to the govern- 
ments their close cooperation with the 
committee in its efforts to provide funds 
for the completion of the Pan American 
Highway. 

In brief, the recommendation of the 
Road Congress provided for a non-profit 
corporation with an international direc- 
torate composed of representatives from 
any countries participating, which would 
devote itself to financing the Pan American 
Highway, or any road part of the Pan 
American Highway System. 

The functions of the proposed corpora- 
tion would be to help those governments 
requiring financial assistance to obtain the 
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PERUVIAN HIGHWAY OVER THE ANDES 


This road, the highest in the world, is part of the highway system that is being ener- 


getically extended by Peru. 


necessary credits for the early completion 
of the highway, and to arrange for such 
credits to run for a long term and at low 
interest rates. This financial organization, 
variously spoken of as a corporation, au- 
thority, or bank, would be empowered to 
receive highway bonds of countries repre- 
sented on its directorate, to issue bonds in 
its own right, to receive such other guar- 
antees as the several countries might offer 
for the fulfillment of obligations, and in 
general to act as fiduciary agent for the 
countries seeking loans for highway con- 
struction purposes. 

The Santiago resolution recommends 
that the corporation operate on the general 
lines to be indicated by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and with the advice of the Techni- 
cal Commission, also created by the Buenos 
Aires Convention. 

This recommendation was addressed to 
the governments of the countries members 
of the Pan American Union, and in par- 


ticular to the Pan American Highway 
Finance Committee, and its unanimous 
indorsement by the delegates of the third 
section and finally by the Congress at the 
plenary session may be interpreted as the 
best evidence of the desire of the delegates 
to the Congress to see an early completion 
of the Pan American Highway and an 
improved highway system in all of the 
countries of the American Hemisphere. 
Among other important conclusions of 
the Congress was one to which all the 
delegates from the countries members of 
the Pan American Union assented, namely 
the desire of the Congress to see in univer- 
sal use and application throughout the 
Americas the principle that traffic keep to 
the right. The adoption of a uniform 
system of signs and signals following closely, 
if not identical with, those in use in Mexico 
and Uruguay was also recommended by 
the delegates. A staunch effort was made 
to agree upon common definitions for high- 
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way types, so that drivers would not be 
confused by varying definitions. 

Another highly significant conclusion of 
the Congress was the recommendation of 
the section on finance proposing to the 
American governments a reduction in 
duties on automobiles and accessories. 
The measure suggested the possibility of 
abolishing barriers “‘which make the im- 
portation of automotive vehicles and acces- 
sories difficult.” The Congress recom- 
mended that other ways and means be 
found, among them an increase in the gaso- 
line tax, to compensate the governments 
for this possible loss in revenue. 

The closing plenary session of the Con- 
gress was held at the beautiful seaside 
resort of Vina del Mar. Many entertain- 
ments were planned for the delegates there, 
and President and Madame Aguirre Cerda 
received them at the summer home of the 
presidents of Chile. 

By invitation of the Mexican govern- 
ment the Fourth Highway Congress will 
be held in Mexico City at a date agreeable 
to the Mexican Government and the Pan 
American Union, which also are to col- 
laborate in the preparation of the agenda. 

Following the Congress the Chilean Gov- 
ernment invited all the delegates to a tour 
of southern Chile. A special train was 
placed at their disposal and, headed by 
the officers of the Congress, they left on 
the morning of January 22. 

About sixty of the delegates to the Con- 
eress were marooned below the Chillan 
and Concepcion area devastated by the 
earthquake that sent all Chile into mourn- 
ing. ‘These engineers had an opportunity 
to observe the promptness and efficiency 
with which Chile repaired her communi- 
cations and to offer their aid and assistance 
to a stricken nation. The officials of the 
Congress who remained in Santiago to 
complete the work of the Congress also 
were called to the devastated region, as all 





Chile concentrated upon relief for the resi- 
dents in the earthquake zone. 

Other delegates to the Congress arranged 
independent itineraries. My preference 
was a journey over the picturesque Cen- 
tral Highway in Peru, which by invitation 
I made with Sr. Carlos Suter and _ his 
daughter. Dr. Pedro Uribe G., of Colom- 
bia, accompanied us. This highway is a 
monument to the ingenuity and skill of the 


A HIGHWAY IN CHILE 


Many original technical details in Chilean high- 
way construction were noted by foreign delegates 
for use at home. 
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Peruvian engineers. It penetrates an area 
that heretofore has been inaccessible to the 
average motorist. From Lima it ascends 
steadily through the most spectacular and 
awesome scenery to a height of 15,800 feet 
at the top of the snow-capped Andes. 
The fertile valleys, the mountain-side gar- 
dens, the glaciers of another age, and the 
colorful costumes of the people are among 
the many attractions of this trip. We left 
Lima at nine o’clock one morning and pro- 
ceeded leisurely to arma, a thriving village 
on the eastern slopes of the Cordillera Cen- 
tral. The distance was approximately 117 
miles and the driving time roughly six hours. 

Roads similar to this Carretera Central 
in Peru appear on the drawing boards of 
the engineers of every South American 
country. The skill and the ability of the 


engineers require only adequate funds to 
be translated into action and reality. 
Impetus to this aetion is provided by the 
Highway Congresses. 

I do not mean to imply that highway 
engineering has reached its ultimate goal, 
but it has progressed so far that in my 
opinion no subject will more seriously claim 
the attention of future congresses than the 
safe and economical operation of motor 
vehicles over the highways of America. 

To solve this problem, which already 
engages the best minds among highway 
administrators in America and in Europe, 
is a task that succeeding Highway Con- 
gresses must accept. Neither the public 
nor officials of government agencies can 
escape responsibility for the enforcement 
of sound principles of operation. 


New Summer Courses on Latin America 


I 


University of Pennsylvania Sum- 
mer School in Brazil 


THROUGH arrangements in which the 
Government of Brazil is cooperating, 
opportunity for study in that country will 
be offered to American students as part of 
the Summer School program of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania this year. 

According to Dr. John Dolman, director 
of the Summer School, the plans call for at 
least three courses in education to be given 
in Rio de Janeiro by faculty members from 
the University who will accompany the 
students to Brazil. 

The courses, which will be conducted in 
English, will be open to undergraduate 
and graduate students seeking regular Uni- 


versity credit, as well as to auditors, and 
will center chiefly upon problems in com- 
parative education. They will be organ- 
ized with some flexibility to meet the re- 
quirements of individuals, however, and 
are expected to be of interest not only to 
students but to teachers and administrators 
seeking first hand contacts with the Bra- 
zilian educational system and with cultural 
activities in Brazil. 

During the voyage to South America 
beginning on June 17 and on the return 
voyage scheduled to start on August 9 there 
will be informal lectures and discussions 
aboard ship, and assistance will be given 
to students who wish to learn Portuguese, 
although a knowledge of that language will 
not be required. 

As a result of the cooperation given by 
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the Brazilian Government the classes to be 
conducted throughout the six-week session 
in Rio de Janeiro will be held in buildings 
provided by the government. 

Government cooperation likewise 1s mak- 
ing possible an arrangement whereby 
every American student will be quartered 
in the home of an English-speaking Bra- 
zilian whose particular cultural interests 
closely parallel those of his guest’s and who 
will bring the latter into contact with other 
Brazilians sharing those interests. 

Additional opportunities to establish ac- 
quaintanceships with Brazilians and to be- 
come familiar with their customs will be 
offered the visiting students through the 
admission of a limited number of Brazilians 
to the various courses. 

English-speaking Brazilians who are au- 
thorities in various fields also will offer 
special series of lectures supplementing the 
regular curriculum, and a number of 
week-end trips will be taken to points of 
interest in the vicinity of Rio de Janeiro. 

The Summer School educational pro- 
gram in Brazil will be in charge of Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, professor of secondary edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He will be assisted by Mrs. Leora J. 
Sheridan as special lecturer in education, 
and by additional lecturers if the registra- 
tion warrants. 

Dr. Jones has been a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education at 
Pennsylvania since 1915, and has served 
at various times as a visiting professor dur- 
ing Summer sessions, at the Universities of 
Chicago, Cornell, Wisconsin, Washington, 
and Hawaii. 

He is a former president of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, has 
made comparative studies of secondary 
school systems in this country and abroad, 
and is the author of books and articles in 
the field of education. 

Mrs. Sheridan was a resident of Brazil 


for a number of years and was closely asso- 
ciated with educational work in that 
country, serving the Brazilian Govern- 
ment from 1915 to 1928 as federal director 
of home-making schools. 

Before taking graduate work at Clare- 
mont College, Columbia University and 
the University of Pennsylvania she was a 
student at the Peace Institute in Raleigh, 
INF. (Cie 

Enrollment for the courses in Brazil al- 
ready has begun and will be open until 
the latest date upon which steamship reser- 
vations can be mdde. 


II 


Institute of Latin American 
Studies at the University of 
Michigan 


ROBERT KING HALL 


UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Committee on 
Latin American Studies and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and with the coopera- 
tion of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
plans have been made for an Institute of 
Latin American Studies to be held during 
the regular Summer Session of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan from June 26th to 
August 18th, 1939. 

With the intention of aiding in the 
“increase of knowledge and understand- 
ing of the civilization of Latin America, 
and with the hope that this understanding 
will contribute materially to a betterment 
of New World relations and aid the wider 
cause of world peace and progress’, the 
Institute has established five immediate 
and specific aims: 

1. To focus attention on a relatively under- 
developed field of study and instruction. 


2. To offer a selected group of graduate students 
and teachers an opportunity to improve their 
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equipment by attendance at courses and seminars 
under a competent staff drawn from this country 
and from Latin America. 

3. To permit the specialist to see the problem 
of Latin American study as a whole by giving him 
a chance to attend lectures and discussions, and 
to mingle informally with those attacking the 
same general problems from other directions than 
his own, in the belief that acquaintance with 
other techniques, approaches, and bibliographies 
will strengthen and broaden his own work. 

4. To afford all participants the possibility of 
training in the Spanish and Portuguese languages 
and literatures, with special stress on the diver- 
gence and development of the distinctly American 
forms of both. 

5. To introduce the group in attendance to a 
select list of outstanding scholars in the Latin 
American field, who will appear on the program 
of special lectures and round tables. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Preston E. 
James, Professor of Geography at the 
University of Michigan, an administrative 
committee has been established which 
consists of Dr. Arthur S. Aiton, Professor 
of History, and Dr. Max S. Handman, 
Professor of Economics, at the University 
of Michigan, and Dr. Clarence H. Haring, 
Robert Woods Bliss Professor of Latin 
American History and Economics at 
Harvard University and Chairman of the 
Committee on Latin American Studies. 

The Institute will offer two distinct types 
of instruction: The first, a series of round 
table discussions to be held under the 
leadership of world political and economic 
figures, will be announced later; the 
other, regular courses and seminars, will 
be organized as part of the Summer 
Session of the University of Michigan and 
will carry credit but may be elected on a 
non-credit basis if desired. Arrangements 
have been made for courses and seminars 


to be offered by the following scholars in 

their respective fields: 

Spanish: Julio del Toro, N. W. Eddy, E. A. 
Mercado, all of the University of Michigan. 

Portuguese: William Berrien of the University of 
California. 

History: Arthur S. Aiton of the University of 
Michigan, Gilberto Freyre, Brazilian socia 
historian, and Clarence H. Haring of 
Harvard University. 

Geography: Preston E. James of the University of 
Michigan. 

Sociology: E. B. Reuter of the University of Iowa. 

Economics: Chester Lloyd Jones of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Business Administration: Dudley M. Phelps of the 
University of Michigan. 

Education: C. O. Davis of the University of 
Michigan, and Robert King Hall of Cran- 
brook School. 

Political Science: ‘To be announced. 

Law: To be announced. 

Hygiene and Public Health: To be announced. 


Members of the Institute will be required 
to present the usual credentials for admit- 
tance and will be accepted on the same 
basis as other University students, for 
whom there is a fee of $35. Upon applica- 
tion to the Dean of the Horace H. Rackham 
School of Graduate Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, holders of the degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy or of Doctor of 
Science will be granted the privileges of 
the Institute and the opportunity to carry 
on research without fee. A limited number 
of grants-in-aid will be available through 
the generosity of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the University of Michigan. All 
inquiries regarding the Institute should be 
addressed to the Director, Preston E. James, 
13 Angell Hall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


United States Trade 
With Latin America in 1938 


JULIAN G. ZIER 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


AccorDING to figures recently issued by 
the Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce, the total trade of the United States 
with the 20 Latin American Republics for 
the calendar year ended December 1938, 
amounted to $948,515,000, which was 
$302,299,000, or 24.2 percent, less than 
the total ($1,250,814,000) in 1937. United 
States imports from the Latin American 
Republics reached a value of $453,645,000 
in 1938, as compared with $672,611,000 in 
1937, a loss of $218,966,000, or 32.6 per- 
cent. United States sales to the Latin 
American nations totaled $494,870,000 in 
1938, showing a decline of $83,333,000, or 
14.4 percent, in comparison with $578,- 
203,000, the figure for 1937. 

The rapid expansion of trade enjoyed 
by most of the nations of the world in 1937 
did not continue in 1938. With the 21.4 
percent decline in United States world 
trade in 1938, as compared with that in the 
previous year, there was a slightly greater 
proportionate decrease (24.2 percent) in 
the share of its trade with the 20 Latin 
American Republics. Perhaps the best 
explanation of this decline is the fact that 
there was not sufficient dollar exchange 
during the year with which the Latin 
American countries could buy in United 
States markets; for this the drop in United 
States purchases of Latin American raw 


materials was largely responsible. In 1929, 
20 percent of combined United States 
imports and exports was credited to these 
republics; in 1938 it was 18.8 percent, and 
in 1937, 19.4 percent. Consequently, the 
present status of United States trade with 
the Latin American Republics is not 
drastically unfavorable. 

In 1938 the United States total trade 
with the world amounted to $5,054,623,- 
000, of which $1,960,528,000 represented 
imports and $3,094,095,000 represented 
exports. Out of these totals, according 
to figures given above, the Latin American 
Republics were responsible for 18.8 percent 
of the aggregate trade, 23.1 percent of total 
imports, and 16 percent of total exports. 
In 1937 United States world trade totaled 
$6,432,835,000, of which $3,083,668,000 
represented imports and $3,349,167,000 
represented exports. The share of this 
trade with the Latin American nations was: 
Total trade, 19.4 percent; imports, 21.8 
percent; and exports, 17.3 percent. 

United States purchases from the Latin 
Republics in North America decreased by 
23.4 percent in 1938; those from the South 
American Republics declined by 38.1 per- 
cent. United States sales to the Latin 
Republics in North America in 1938 
decreased by 24.7 percent; those to the 
South American Republics diminished by 
SEO, PELCeMts 

With regard to the trade of the individual 
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countries, circumstances obviously differ. 
The tables published herewith show de- 
creases in United States imports from each 
of the Latin American Republics (except 
Honduras, Haiti, and Paraguay), ranging 
from 0.8 percent in the case of Guatemala 
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United States Imports from Latin America 


(Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted) 


to 70.7 percent in the case of Argentina. 
Increases for Honduras, Haiti, and Para- 
guay were ().3 percent, 2.4 percent, and 
23.7 percent, respectively. With regard 
to United States sales to the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics, there were five increases. 
































Percent 
Country of origin 1937 1938 change in 
1938 

INF XTC Oya rc eae ie re-order Con au alatnel a anlar d 60, 120 49, 007 —18.4 
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1 United States scatistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to Bolivia and Paraguay 
via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and Paraguay, but to the countries in which the 


ports of entry or departure are located. 
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Sales to Honduras gained by 13 percent; 
to Costa Rica, by 21.7 percent; to Chile, 
by 2.5 percent; to Colombia, by 4.3 per- 
cent; and to Venezuela, by 12.5 percent. 
The decreases ranged from 2.3 percent for 


Panama to 61.7 percent for Uruguay. Sie 
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United States Exports to Latin America 


(Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted) 


1938 


20a, 


The following tables show the distribu- 
tion of the trade of the United States with 
the Latin American nations, by values and 
percent of increase or decrease, for the 
calendar year 1938, with comparisons for 












































Percent 
Country of destination 1937 1938 change in 
1938 
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via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the republics of Bolivia and Paraguay, but to the countries in which the 


ports of entry or departure are located. 


Latin American Foreign Trade 


In 1936, 1937, and Part of 1938 


JULIAN G. ZIER 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


The following is a statistical account of the 
value of the purchases and sales of the 20 
Latin American Republics during the 
years 1936 and 1937, the latest years for 
which it is possible to obtain complete 
totals of such foreign trade and to convert 
all of the monetary units of the Republics 
into a common denomination for com- 
parison. 

This conversion has been accomplished 
for these years by a somewhat arbitrary 
system necessitated by the fact that the 
data upon which dollar values are based 
were originally expressed in twenty differ- 
ent monetary units, many of which have 
more than one rate of exchange in foreign 
markets. The situation is further compli- 
cated by the currencies used in barter 
agreements. In consideration of these 
facts the accompanying tables are pub- 
lished with such reservations as the process 
of compilation necessitated. 

Figures for 1938 for the foreign trade ot 
the Latin American countries (in so far as 
data are available) will be found on pages 
22) Olin mera e stoi) > Omariclunl Sins 
shown as distributed among the six leading 
commercial countries of the world, i. e., 
the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan and the United States. The 
same distribution, by percentage participa- 
tion in total imports and total exports for 
1938, is also given. 

The total foreign trade of the 20 Latin 
American Republics for 1937, compiled 
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from Latin American official sources and 
converted into United States current dol- 
lars (see Table No. I), reached the approx- 
imate value of $4,026,883,000, an increase 
of $870,577,000, or 27.6 percent over the 
total for 1936. Imports for 1937 totaled 
$1,630,829,000, increasing over the pre- 
vious year by $382,599,000, or 30.7 percent; 
exports, amounting to $2,396,054,000, 
gained by $487,978,000, or 25.6 percent, 
as compared with 1936. 

The commercial movement of the 20 
Latin American Republics for the latest 
six-year period for which totals are availa- 
ble (1932 to 1937, inclusive), together with 
figures for the earliest four years for which 
a comparative compilation was made (1910 
to 1913, inclusive,) is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


All Latin America—1910 to 1913 and 1932 to 











1937 
(Values in thousands of United States current dollars, i. e., 
000 omitted) 

Year Imports Exports Total Trade 
IDO. ssc. 1, 058, 660] 1, 286, 201] 2, 344, 861 
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AUS Re ee 1, 321, 861] 1,552, 751] 2, 874, 612 
OSD ER 610, 448] 1, 030, 393] 1, 640, 841 
1933) oc cee 794, 121] 1, 178, 337] 1, 972, 458 
1OBA, sco00 1, 043, 673] 1, 632, 368] 2, 676, 041 
HOSS ae ay 1, 117, 487| 1, 722, 596] 2, 840, 083 
UGE oto toes 1, 248, 230) 1, 908, 076] 3, 156, 306 
WO ose, cara 1, 630, 829} 2, 396, 054) 4, 026, 883 
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The percentage distribution of these 
totals among the six leading commercial 
countries for the calendar years indicated 
is as follows (the sums represented by per- 
centages for the years 1936 and 1937 will 
be found in Tables II and III,on pages 230 
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Imports 


The percentage distribution of the total 
imports of the 20 Latin American Re- 
publics among the six leading commercial 


countries was: 





























amc. 3)1)) 

Year Se ‘ foaatece F oe From France| From Italy | From Japan 
States Kingdom 

MOOR ye ralevns Mocercs ee eyacd RON Re 22q 5) 26. 0 15.6 8. 4 4.9 0. 1 
OMe eae welt eae eas hy aecateesoyce D3 (8) 25), i 16.7 8.3 4.6 > Il 
OM Soy dened Gis ete eae 24.5 24.8 16.7 8.3 5.1 eal 
OUTS eat eve se cM Bom ice cea aor eRe 25.0 24. 4 16.6 8.3 5.0 wil 
OGD susie See a ee CN eye S2E) 16.3 9.4 4.9 5.4 il, il 
OB Bisa ors, cccue e.cea oe oper eees se siae 29), 2 18.1 Hil, 5 AAO) AW Gees tetas shot 1.8 
MOB ASC ore arene Meee rw vaeeet acs 30. 1 Wee) ey) AOR Nl auaaeerate ceter c 2.8 
OB Sie cere aaa east ctomns ees ese Sil, 7 14.7 13.0 3 7 2.6 Dao 
ITE EX GY eae tears gt eraetes Gece ny NIE Ba Zi, 5 14.3 15.4 3. 3) foe Il 3.0 
IND EHES Gt puakass euoke tioes, eccakerenaat es 34. 0 13, 2 15, 5 3.0 De 2. 8 
Exports lics among the six leading commercial 


The percentage distribution of the total 


countries was as follows for the years 








exports of the 20 Latin American Repub- specified: 
To the To the 
Year United United To Germany| To France To Italy To Japan 
States Kingdom 
TONE ePapeac, eonne Sate Uemce cacti See 34.5 20.9 iil, i 8.4 1,2 0.1 
Oakes Canoe tAtacs chara & Rusretstc tarot 3453 21.0 12, 9 9, 2 il. 7 ol 
MME amine cats tea renee serene 34. 4 19.8 il, 9 709 1.8 ail 
HAS AEG Vit te Ee a ee 30.8 21.2 12.4 8.0 2.0 o ll 
OE A ee ieee Siege tee ots ate eid voneins By, 1 19, 4 V0 2 6.7 3), 1 eal 
HUGS) 8 ee reer aae hece oath ceoso oR Ohne 29.4 Paine A 6.9 GE; aan eat ae) 
TAS ee cen ue ena et ol Sawer hata ea Gren 29.4 202 V9 Sa faeces cake aces > a 
ANS JS) acme cs. oeeenees emt oar ol Corot 3258 18. 6 8.0 4.7 me, .8 
US) SO eee nana wceee Be tercar ease mare a 32.8 19.2 8. 0 5.0 1.8 1.9 
OSH fete etme ae tar oP ence ra ara 31.0 Ns 7 8.7 4.0 3, 1 1.6 
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The following table shows the total im- 
port and export trade of the 20 Latin 
American Republics with the six leading 


commercial nations, by values as well as 
percentage participation, for the years 
OS Grandi Sie 


All Latin America 
































Imports from— Exports to— 
Country Thousands of dollars Percent of total Thousands of dollars Percent of total 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Motallesesccontrse 1, 248, 230 |1, 630, 829 100.0 |100.0 |1, 908, 076 |2, 396,054 |100.0 | 100.0 
United States.......... 392, 959 554, Sil” | Bil. 5 | 34.0 625, 726 743, 423 | 32.8 31.0 
United Kindgom...... 177, 987 Pr), Bax |) 4 B || WS, 2 366, 674 AN), DD || 19), 2 7, 7 
Bran cere saree cesar es 41, 663 48, 601 3.3 3.0 5g 52 96, 803 5.0 4.0 
Gennany eee ae |e 2am ale 2px, 4 || W554 || 15, 5 152, 787 207, 266 8.0 8.7 
Italy ete ase ae ge 26, 083 38, 530 De Il 2.4 34, 087 12, 1YY 1.8 3), il 
apanee wats wero rere. 37, 596 46, 461 3.0 2.8 37, 010 38, 372 i, 9 1.6 


























The data in the general tables published 
herewith are divided into two sections, 
according to the geographical location of 
the countries. In the North American 
group are Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti; in the South American, Argen- 


tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. The commercial movement 
of the northern group, i. e., the ten Repub- 
lics from Panama north, was as follows in 
1936 and 1937, by values and percentage 
participation of the six leading commercial 
nations: 


Latin Republics in North America 












































Imports from— Exports to— 
Country Thousands of dollars Percent of total Thousands of dollars Percent of total 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
otal ee era 313, 701 401, 422 |100.0 |100. 0 449, 442 529, 283 |100.0 | 100.0 
WmitediStatesse eae 182, 746 244,518 | 58.3 | 60.9 290, 674 338, 943 | 64.7 64. 0 
United Kingdom...... 18, 264 DON 5.8 | 5.6 49, 008 56,984 | 10.9 | 10.8 
France nea eheiee ts Bo , ) 9, 368 10,568 | 3.0] 2.6 14, 746 13,885 | 3.3 2. 6 
Cermanyeao eae 37, 688 50, 427 | 12.0 | 12.6 32, 330 B5moull Use 6.8 
REA Ath, A hoe anaes 1, 457 3,370 | 0.5 | 0.8 1, 054 2,895 | 0.2 0.5 
Napanee en ate, ae 8, 958 1, 773 | 291) 29 5, 867 3,835 | 1.3 0.7 


For the southern group, i. e., the ten 
South American Republics, similar figures 





on imports and exports for the same two 


years are as follows: 
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South American Republics 


























Imports Exports 

Country Thousands of dollars Percent of total Thousands of dollars Percent of total 

1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 
Mo tale et cscs ee 934,529 |1, 229, 407 |100.0 |100.0 |1, 458, 634 |1, 866,771 |100.0 | 100.0 
Winitedistateshanereeeee 210, 213 2309), 999) || 22.5 || 25.2 335, 052 404, 480 | 23.0 Zhe 
United Kingdom....... 159, 723 192,915 | 17.1 | 15. 7 317, 666 366, 267 | 21.8 19.6 
IMERIVCO, gues divas G-a0 5 56 2295 38, 033 3), 5) 3), Il 80, 586 82, 918 5), 5 4.4 
GexumanyAeee nee peenece 155, 030 201,715 | 16.6 | 16.4 120, 457 171, 375 8. 3 9.2 
Uitalyjane-y Ses ee orcanee eee 24, 626 35, 160 2.6 De® 33, 033 70, 284 Dy 2 3.8 
japan cra inte eeu coe 28, 638 34, 688 3), It De 8) 31, 143 34, 537 Ds Il 1.9 





























It is not yet possible to present a detailed 
study of the commerce of all the Latin 
American countries for 1938. However, 
the following statement of the percentage 
participation of the six leading commer- 
cial countries in the total imports and total 
exports of these Republics is given for that 
part of the year for which data are avail- 
able. Certain of these data were obtained 
through the cooperation of the Latin 
American Section of the Division of Re- 
gional Information, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce. 


Percentage shares of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total purchases and sales of the 
20 Latin American Republics 


(Total values in thousands of United States current dollars, 
i. e., 000 omitted) 











1938 
Country 
Imports Exports 
Argentina (cal. yr.)—total..| 1389,920 | 384, 661 
United Kingdom........ 1G, 3 31.8 
SRA COM eae ee catia ces ata 4.3 55S) 
Cermany Aaa ener 1@), i Wil, d 
tally eens hsene = arr ee 5a 2 05) 
(apa h er sete ante 3.3 il, il 
WinitedEStatess ae are 17.6 8.1 





1 Customs values; real values unavailable. 


Percentage shares of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total purchases and sales of the 
20 Latin American Republics—Continued 

















1938 
Country 
Imports Exports 
Boliwila) 2:., 2 cei. he 2 ceetiere tel ater ee [oor ae a 
Brazil (Jan. to Aug., incl.) — 
totale eevee Erie 200, 800 | 200, 700 
United Kingdom........ 10. 1 9.4 
IGATICE Ae eee ee eee ae (%) (?) 
CGermanyeeee eee eee: 24.8 21.1 
Vitaly cP neaueeeee () (2) 
Japanece ep ose near () (‘) 
(WiitedES tates ieee Dao 9) 9, 2 
Chile (Jan. to Oct., incl.) — 
totalnc yack aed aac 85, 000 | 172, 197 
United Kingdom....... 10.3 20.5 
| Sige o\clomanes aessnen wernt yd He te (2) (?) 
Germany ty toy tae 25), 9) 9,2 
Dstallyis cis sos eas ce OS Do I 4.3 
japanees cos aeeceus pcm DI 1. 6 
(Winitecd States 2g 8 23.2 
Colombia (Jan. to Sept., 
incl.)—total......... 68, 797 64, 968 
United Kingdom........ 11.9 0.5 
IBPAN Ce. eh. tas eae (?) (?) 
Cernmanyaee eo eeeee 17. 5 13, 7/ 
LAGI eee tes es met cr6 0 ate 1,2 le 
Nia pans sctec rock eo 0. 2 0.1 
Winited ES tates eee 48.8 53.6 


2 Unavailable. 
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Percentage shares of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total purchases and sales of the 
20 Latin American Republics—Continued 


PN3)5) 


Percentage shares of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total purchases and sales of the 
20 Latin American Republics—Continued 





























1938 1938 
Country Country 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Costa Rica (Jan. to June, Honduras (Fiscal yr. ended 
incl.)—total......... 6, 100 7, 700 June)—total........ 9. 468 7. 356 
United Kingdom........ () ©) United Kingdom........ “3.3 “1.9 
rein Cements eer ee (?) (?) Tey GN a ie (1) (1) i 
Germany............... 20. 8 29.0 Ccnmany peer iil, 7 2.8 
1 ee () (*) Rea ee ted RENE So (1) (1) 
Japan.....-.-... 2.2.8, ) ©) sADAD ee te ere avon es 5:29) Neca 
United States........... 48.1 39.4 limited’ Stateon 62.0 86.4 
Cuba (cal. yr.) —total Sy coh 106, 007 | 142, 768 Mexico (Jan. to June, 
United Kingdom. ....... fed et incl.)—total......... 47, 314 | 2 60, 607 
rancennie teen aaa sere 2.6 1.4 United Kingdom........ 5 2 6.8 
CenmanyAeee enone 4.5 1.9 eae ee (2) (2) 
Italy................... 0. 6 (*) (Cennanye eee ee 19.8 5, 5 
Japan... - 222.2255. 2 oe Beal ysis tea man 1.3 0.2 
United States... verte 70. 9 529 Tapa NN Adora aan 2.2 0.3 
Dominican Republic (Jan. United States........... 58.1 69.7 
to Sept., incl.)—total . 8, 419 | 2 13,918 Nicaragua (Jan. to Sept., 
Ubartite! UStigyelorae) so 2 vo SN eels ic) ree 3,816 | 4,741 
France................. 3.1 Usd Panama (cal. yr.)*—total...| 17,548 | 53,770 
(erin anny eee VF 2.8 United Kingdom........ (2) (1) 
Italy Bin OA ceo naeaer ee Sune coeeTE il, 7 0.1 Bicince see © pea ee) an (1) (1) 
Japan Ht 6.0, ove o apa e666 Seppo lil, 0. 2 Germany Bed AN Me A a A Q) (4) 
United States........... 52.9 33.2 Italy Eth | ey ot Ome (1) (4) 
Ecuador (cal. yr.)—total...| 11,064 | 12,614 3 ; 
United Kingdom........ TT 4, 6 Jee aves a S 
United States. .......... i. 88.6 
all Ceaee nee eer eae 4.4 8.0 TOA DN Chis beat 
: UAV Mt aM Ban Pateas renters tall Raita Petes litae alee aves 
CORNET. 022022 ot sev 20s Ze ECAR yPerul(@alieyn.)= totals a. 4. 59, 846 | 78, 683 
Lal epee ee ele 3.2 1.5 eee otal ane 
Japan ae 8 ae Nr ele Re ee toe zn Biranceria acs seae ete Dal 6.4 
United States........... 34.6 Bo 5 Garey eee eee: 20. 3 10.6 
Guatemala (cal. yr.)—total.| 20,955 16, 336 ltelbviee ce oe a ae 2.5 0.3 
United Kingdom........ 5.9 0.3 
France... is ea Rees Seco ase il, 5 0.6 Japan anne es IMR ne oe oe 
: United! States)... .5.55- 34.3 26.8 
GEMM os agoceecsoeees 35.1 14.1 El Salvador (Jan. to Aug., 
Italy Pio tiec: Cece ere Osaka eROpS Tea 1.3 0.1 incl.) —total AE ee 5, 440 (4) 
Japan EDO OO Go FOU COUD EU 0.2 0.1 United Kingdom Ys oincttee: 10.7 (2) 
United States........... 44.7 69.5 Beco ee ane (1) Q) 
Haiti (Fiscal yr. ended (Cenmany Aen 32.8 (1) 
Sept.)—total......... 7, 600 6, 940 Teale ee ee eke mae 1.0 () 
United Kingdom........ 15. 5 13.6 Napanee (led buen (2) () 
France.........--...... (*) (3) United States........... 37.8 (1) 
Germano eres ea eee 6. 4 Dal eee ee 
Btallivsty viesne foyer knctae oe 0.9 1.0 2 Jan. to April, incl. 
Japan SPM er cig Tage Tans 5,3 De, B : SO ee unavaileble. 
United States........... 55), il 42.8 5 Exclusive of reexports. 


1 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 


2 Jan. to Oct., incl. 
3 Unavailable. 
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Percentage shares of the six leading commercial Percentage shares of the six leading commercial 
countries in the total purchases and sales of the countries in the total purchases and sales of the 
20 Latin American Republics—Continued 20 Latin American Republics—Continued 

1938 1938 
Country SSS Country 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Uruguay (Jan. to Oct., Venezuela (Jan. to June, 

incl.)—total......... 234,806 | 41, 234 incl.)—total......... 52, 839 | 135, 044 
United Kingdom........ 17.4 Dio United Kingdom........ Toil 3.8 
EAM Ce Rp iat ie Gr hee, Sas (2) (1) Brancesers see ee (?) (4) 
(Cenmany arene nee se ar 10. 2 Dare, Ml (Germany ayaa 11.4 4.1 
italy Pree ect ese se eec eres 3.8 4.1 Atal ye ees eee kon ee (4) (2) 
Ajanta eee seers et 5,0 2.0 Napanee seer ee () () 
Winited eS tates sae 13. 4 3, 9 Winitedt Statesmen anes 58. 6 13. 6 
1 Unavailable. 








2 Customs values; real values unavailable. 








Pan American Union NOTES 


GOVERNING BOARD 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union at its regular meeting on March 1, 
1939, took steps to put into effect resolu- 
tions of the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States, giving its unani- 
mous approval to the following reports, 
submitted by the respective committees: 


Inter-American Conference on Indian 


Life 


It was recommended that the program and 
regulations for the First Inter-American 
Conference on Indian Life to be held at 
La Paz in August 1939, as drafted by the 
Organizing Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bolivia, be considered final. 
The Director General of the Pan American 
Union was requested to inform the Organ- 


izing Committee of the resolution adopted 
at Lima to the effect that the Conference 
consider the desirability of establishing an 
Inter-American Institute of Indian Affairs. 


Meetings of Treasury Representatives 


It was recommended that the Director 
General request of the American Govern- 
ments, through their respective representa- 
tives on the Governing Board, suggestions 
as to topics to be included in the program 
of the meeting of Treasury representatives, 
to be held in Guatemala in accordance 
with a resolution of the Eighth Conference. 
In view of the fact that there will neces- 
sarily be a delay in receiving such sugges- 
tions, the committee also recommended 
that the meeting be postponed from May 
255 
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to November, and requested that this 
proposal be transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


The report on this matter recommended 
that the American Governments be re- 
quested to send to the Pan American Union 
by May 31, 1939, at the latest, the names 
of their respective representatives on the 
Inter-American Commission of Women. 
The Governing Board will then elect the 
chairman of the Commission from among 
the representatives whose names have been 
received by that date, in accordance with 
a resolution of the Lima Conference. 


Codification of International Law 


The committee of the Governing Board 
entrusted with the duty of studying the 
resolution of the Lima Conference on this 
topic presented the following report: 


In its resolution (No. XVII) on the ‘Methods 
for the Codification of International Law’ the 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States made a number of modifications in the pro- 
cedure for the codification of international law 
approved by the Seventh Conference and by the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace. Two of these changes require imme- 
diate action by the Governing Board; these are: 

1. Each of the three permanent committees is 
to have six members that are not nationals of the 
country where the respective committee has its 
seat. Formerly the membership of these com- 
mittees was confined to nationals of the country 
where the committees were located. 

2. The Committee of Experts is increased from 
seven to nine members and the term of office is 
fixed at five years, in the place of the former 
indefinite period. 


Election of the new members of the Committee of 
Experts 


With respect to the election of the new members 
of the Committee of Experts, the said resolution 
provides that they shall be elected in the manner 
indicated in paragraph 3 of Resolution LXX of the 
Seventh Conference. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the latter resolution 
and adapting the procedure to the requirements of 
the election of two rather than seven members, the 
Director General has communicated with the 
members of the Governing Board requesting the 
respective governments to present the lists of 
candidates contemplated in the aforesaid resolu- 
tion of the Seventh Conference. 

In view of the fact that the resolution of the 
Lima Conference provides that the Committee 
of Experts is to meet every two years, and also 
that various resolutions of the same Conference 
refer specific topics to the national and to the 
permanent committees for the preparation of 
preliminary drafts for the consideration of the 
Committee of Experts, it is recommended that 
the election of the two new members be expedited. 
With this in mind, it is suggested that the Govern- 
ing Board recommend to the governments that 
they submit their lists of candidates at the earliest 
moment, and not later than May 1, 1939. Also, 
as paragraph 3 of Resolution LXX of the Seventh 
Conference provides that these lists are to be 
submitted to the governments so that they may 
cast their votes within a period of three months, 
or of four months if all the governments have not 
been heard from at the end of three months, it is 
recommended that the said lists be sent to the 
governments by the Pan American Union on May 
4, 1939, and that the Governing Board count the 
votes cast by them at its regular meeting of No- 
vember 1, 1939. 


Election of the non-national members of the permanent 
committees 


The resolution on codification (No. XVII) of 
the Lima Conference provides, with reference to 
the membership of the three permanent com- 
mittees, that: 

“4. Each of the permanent committees shall 
be composed of as many members as the govern- 
ment of the country in which it has its seat may 
consider necessary; nevertheless, six of its members 
shall be designated by the governments of the 
other American States, in order that all the Ameri- 
can Republics shall be represented on the three 
committees. 

‘The designation of the eighteen members who 
are not nationals of the countries where the com- 
mittees have their seats, shall be made in accord- 
ance with the procedure which the Pan American 
Union shall establish.” 

It is recommended that the Governing Board 
determine by lot, at the session of April 5, 1939, 
the countries that are to be represented on each 
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committee. For this purpose the names of all the 
countries, with the exception of the three in which 
the permanent committees are located, shall be 
placed in an urn and the names drawn by lot. 
The first six names so drawn shall be for the 
Permanent Committee of Rio de Janeiro; the 
next six for the Permanent Committee of Monte- 
video and the remaining six for the Permanent 
Committee of Havana. It is also recommended 
that the Director General be authorized to inform 
the respective governments of the results and to 
request them to communicate to the Pan American 
Union the name of the person whom each govern- 
ment designates to the committee on which it is 
to be represented as determined by the drawing 
of lots. 

As there are eighteen countries not at present 
represented on the three permanent committees 
and as, in accordance with the terms of the resolu- 
tion of the Lima Conference, it is necessary to name 
eighteen non-national members, that is, six for 
each committee, the foregoing procedure ensures 
that each country will have a representative on 
one of the committees. 


Special topics referred to the entities of codification by 
the Eighth International Conference of American 
States 


A number of the resolutions of the Eighth 
Conference request the various entities of codifi- 
cation to undertake special studies of proposals 


presented to the Conference by the delegations, 
the Committee of Experts and the Permanent 
Committee of Rio de Janeiro. In some instances 
the Pan American Union is specifically requested 
to prepare the documentary material for trans- 
mission to the respective entity, while other 
resolutions merely make the reference in general 
terms without specifying the instrumentality of 
transmission. 

Your Committee recommends that, in both 
cases, the Union, as the permanent secretariat of 
the work of codification in the Americas, under- 
take the necessary work of classification, repro- 
duction and, where necessary, of translation of the 
material and that the Director General be author- 
ized to transmit the same to the proper entity in 
order that the studies recommended by the Lima 
Conference may be initiated at an early moment. 
The resolutions referred to are the following: 

Resolution XIV.—Association of American 
Nations; 

Resolution XV.—Perfection and Coordination 
of Inter-American Peace Treaties; 

Resolution XIX.—Pecuniary Claims; 

Resolution XXIV.—Definition of the Aggressor 
and Sanctions; 

Resolution XXX.—Nationality of Juristic Per- 
sons; 

Resolution XXXI.—Recognition of Belliger- 
ency; 

Resolution XX XII.—Report on Nationality. 
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American Express Company extends 
services to South America 


One of the United States major travel 
organizations, the American Express Com- 
pany, has recently extended its travel and 
financial operations to fifteen leading cities 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Chile. 
Through an affiliate company it has ac- 
quired a half interest in the Sociedade 
Anonima Viagens Internacionais which 
operates a large travel office in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and through another it has 
joined with the Compafifa de Transportes 
Expreso Villalonga in forming a new com- 
pany, Villalonga-American Express, which 
will conduct a travel business in fourteen 
cities of Argentina, Chile and Uruguay. 
240 


Central American Regional Radio 
Conference 


A Regional Radio Conference of Central 
America, Panama, and the Canal Zone 
was held in Guatemala City from Novem- 
ber 24 to December 8, 1938. The purpose 
of the conference, called by the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala in accordance with 
article 7 of the General Radio Regulations 
adopted at Cairo earlier in the year, was 
to allocate broadcasting frequencies for the 
participant countries within the frequency 
band of 2300-2400 kilocycles. ‘This 
range was selected because static caused 
by climatic conditions affects broadcasts in 
the standard band of 550-1600 kilocycles. 

Each country was accorded one primary 
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frequency which might be used with suffi- 
cient power to reach all Central America 
and Panama, and one secondary channel 
for local use. The frequencies adopted 
were as follows: 











Frequency in 
kilocycles 

Primary | Secondary 
Canal’Zone saan 2390 2370 
CostagRicasner eee 2330 2370 
E] Salvador........... 2300 2360 
Guatemala............ 2320 2400 
Honduras............. 2380 2340 
Nicaragua............ 2350 2400 
Panama 2. Pie Sees 2310 2340 








Brazil signs extradition treaties with 
Colombia and Peru 


An extradition treaty between Brazil and 
Peru was signed in Lima on November 3, 
1938. A similar treaty between Brazil 
and Colombia was signed in Rio de Ja- 
neiro on December 27, the first document 
to be signed by the Colombian Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil, Sr. Domingo Esguerra, since 
his elevation from Minister to Ambassador. 


Advisory committees on foreign trade 
in Mexico and Venezuela 


The Governments of Mexico and Venezue- 
la have recently established national com- 
mittees under the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to act in an advisory capacity on 
problems related to foreign trade. 

The Venezuelan Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Trade is composed of represen- 
tatives of the Ministries of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Finance, Promotion, Agriculture, 
and Labor and Communications. It is 
charged with the “‘study of questions di- 
rectly or indirectly related to foreign trade 


for the satisfactory solution of which co- 
operation and coordinated action is neces- 
sary between the Ministries represented.” 
Whenever it deems it necessary the Com- 
mission may ask Chambers of Commerce, 
associations of producers, etc. to send 
representatives to its meetings, but they 
will have no vote. Its reports, once ap- 
proved by a majority vote, are to be sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
for consideration. 

The Mexican National Committee on 
Foreign Trade is composed of representa- 
tives of the various departments of the 
Federal and State Governments, as well as 
representatives of national and private 
banking institutions, public service trans- 
portation companies and institutions repre- 
senting organized groups of business men, 
farmers and industrialists. ‘The Commit- 
tee is empowered to 1) coordinate govern- 
mental action and services related to for- 
eign trade; 2) coordinate the action of pri- 
vate interests, among themselves and with 
the Government, and study jointly such 
legal or other measures to be initiated, 
hearing and taking into account the 
views of the private entities affected; 3) 
further the negotiation of the international 
agreements and treaties necessary for the 
protection and promotion of foreign trade; 
4) propose to the proper governmental 
organs measures tending to secure the 
prestige of Mexican products and trade 
abroad, especially with reference to speci- 
fications as to classification, quality, 
packing, trade marks, and commercial 
arbitration; 5) propose measures to protect 
Mexican products and foreign trade 
against unfair competition, fraud, etc.; 6) 
organize into groups, by business activity 
or by region, those interested in foreign 
trade, so that these groups may act col- 
lectively in the export and import trade 
and in related activities; 7) study and pro- 
pose measures to maintain an exchange 
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position and a balance of international 
payments that will secure for Mexico a 
sound national economy; 8) collect and 
distribute at home and abroad information 
useful to the development and prestige of 
Mexican trade; and 9) suggest measures 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
end that the Mexican Consular Service 
may perform the best work possible in the 
development of Mexican export trade. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs is chair- 
man ex officio of the committee and will pass 
upon all resolutions which it may adopt.— 


Gz Bs Ss 


Brazilian plan for public works and 
national defense 


Two decrees issued by President Getulio 
Vargas last January 19 have established in 
Brazil a five-year Special Plan for Public 
Works and National Defense, the total cost 
of which is placed at 3,000,000 contos de 
rels Or approximately $150,000,000. Al- 
though drafted in general terms the decrees 
point out the necessity of “promoting the 
establishment of so-called basic industries, 
such as iron and steel, and the execution of 
public works, as well as providing national 
defense with the elements necessary for 
order in and the security of the country.” 

For expenses connected with the plan 
during 1939 a special credit of 600,000 con- 
tos (approximately $30,000,000) has been 
opened, the proceeds of which will be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Government Department Contos 
National Petroleum Council.......... 15, 000 
Ministry jolaWarancnr ene 50, 000 
Minis thyson Naver eerie mer cic 30, 000 


Ministry of Transportation and Public 
WO rsa tc Bn eat Rear today nae 105, 000 


Munisixyyiof Acriculturess eee eee 30, 000 
Ministry of Education and Health..... 30, 000 
Ministry of Justice and Internal Affairs. 15, 000 
MONSVISIAY Oi IMMAZINES, 5 55 oboaccu0ccees 325, 000 

Rotalneaa Cine be eee ce or eee ee: 600, 000 


Funds for expenses during 1939 are to be 
obtained from the following sources: 


Contos 

Tax on exchange operations.......... 250, 000 
Profits from banking operations in which 

the Treasury participates........... 50, 000 
Exchange obtained by shipments of gold 

AlROA Gs Saha tevelene Valea ge rees ora hee 100, 000 
Proceeds of issue of National Treasury 

obligations: 5 2./. seen ote aaee wae 200, 000 

Motalle ies Heea staan ot ees eee 600, 000 


The National Treasury is authorized to 
issue Obligations in the above mentioned 
amount. They will bear interest at the 
rate of 7 percent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, and be redeemable within a pe- 
riod of ten years after 1944. They are to be 
delivered to the Bank of Brazil, which will 
place them in the national market. 

The Ministries may not expend for per- 
sonnel expenses more than 10 percent of the 
annual amount allotted to them by the 
President, who each year is to submit, 
through the Minister of Finance, a detailed 
report of the expenditures of the previous 
Wear—G. Ao Ss 


Economic reconstruction in Honduras 


The National Congress of Honduras has 
issued a decree authorizing President 
Tiburcio Carias to engage the services of a 
technical mission, which will visit the 
country as soon as possible and make a 
complete study of its economic condition 
in order to draft economic and financial 
legislation, propose a complete revision of 
the taxation system, and prepare a general 
plan for the agricultural and industrial 
development of the nation. The President 
has likewise been empowered to obtain the 
services of agricultural experts to train 
Hondurans in the growing of various crops. 

As soon as he deems it advisable the 
President, according to the decree, shall 
enter into negotiations with Chambers of 
Agriculture or other responsible entities to 
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promote the immigration of farmers. In 
the meantime the various Government 
departments are to proceed immediately 
with the compilation of the statistical data 
necessary to expedite the work of the 
technical mission. Once the economic and 
financial legislation, the tax revision and 
the general plan for agricultural and indus- 
trial development have been approved, the 
National Congress is to authorize the 
President to contract a loan to be used 
exclusively for the improvement of the 
national economy. The decree, which 
appeared in La Gaceta for February 11, 
1939, was sponsored by Dr. Julio Lozano, 
Secretary of Finance, Public Credit and 
Commerce. 


Compulsory cultivation of food crops 


in Peru 


The law on compulsory cultivation of food 
crops, which although on the statute books 
of Peru since 1919 heretofore has been only 
partially complied with, was recently 
strengthened and extended by an execu- 
tive order. Amending an order issued on 
June 1, 1937, President Benavides has pro- 
vided that all farmers within the provinces 
of Lima, Callao, Chancay, Canete, Ica, 
Chincha and Pisco whose farms have a 
cultivated area in excess of 10 hectares (25 
acres) must devote a certain percentage of 
their land to the cultivation of food prod- 
ucts of prime necessity. Farmers who 
comply with government regulations pro- 
viding for a rotation of food crops and 
obtain two crops in the year must devote 
5 percent of their land to the cultivation of 
these crops. When only one crop js raised, 
the amount of land devoted to food crops 
must be equivalent to 10 percent of the 
cultivated area of the farm. Wherever 
possible, the area planted in food crops 
must be in one lot; if this is found to be 
impossible, the lots must adjoin one 


another and be located in zones accessible 
to motor vehicles. 

In order to give the Government a more 
effective control over the production, as 
well as the importation and exportation, 
of articles of prime necessity the Bureau of 
Agriculture, Cattle Raising and Coloniza- 
tion has been ordered to compile statistics 
on the production and consumption of 
these articles in the Provinces of Lima and 
Callao, the most populous and therefore 
the largest consuming centers in Peru. 
The statistics are eventually to cover the 
whole country.—G. A. S. 


League of Munictpalrties in the 
Dominican Republic 


Pursuant to a resolution of the First 
Pan American Congress of Municipalities, 
held at Havana, Cuba, in November 1938, 
President Peynado of the Dominican 
Republic promulgated a law establishing 
the Dominican Municipal League, to be 
composed of two delegates each from the 
Administrative Council of the District of 
Santo Domingo, all town councils, and 
regional organizations of a similar cate- 
gory. The delegates will meet upon con- 
vocation of the Minister of the Interior and 
the Police to decide upon the organization 
and functioning of the League. 

The law, which appears in the Gaceta 
Oficial for January 3, 1939, includes among 
the duties of the League: to promote coop- 
eration between municipalities; to serve as 
a center for the exchange of data, informa- 
tion, publications, and other useful mate- 
rial; to encourage cooperation between 
Dominican and foreign municipalities; to 
back the holding of congresses, competi- 
tions, expositions, etc., of municipal, na- 
tional, or international interest; and to 
maintain permanent offices, and issue such 
publications as may further its purposes. 
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Ecuadorean and Venezuelan codes 
dealing with minors 


Two South American republics, Ecuador 
and Venezuela, have issued new Juvenile 
Codes.1 The supervision, education and 
protection of abandoned or delinquent 
children under 18 years of age is a function 
of the State, according to the Venezuelan 
code. As far as social protection is con- 
cerned, the Ecuadorean code extends the 
age limit to 21 years, fixing it at 18 for 
delinquent minors. Both codes provide 
that the executive shall create the estab- 
lishments necessary to provide protection 
and education for minors. Detailed rules 
of procedure are provided for the trial of 
minors and special juvenile courts created. 


Haiti creates Social Welfare Fund 


The Republic of Haiti is making an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of street beggars 
by providing homes for the aged and the 
infirm and for abandoned minors. A 
Social Welfare Fund (Caisse d’Assistance 
Sociale) has been created to: 1) establish 
in the principal cities of the country 
homes for those who because of age or 
infirmity cannot provide themselves with 
food, clothing and shelter; 2) create special 
establishments to receive and educate 
abandoned or delinquent minors; 3) pro- 
vide for the maintenance of these homes 
and special establishments; and 4) grant 
aid to similar organizations already estab- 
lished. Special taxes have already been 
created to provide funds for this work. 


Argentine National Tuberculosis 
Commission 


The Boletin Oficial of Argentina for October 
15, 1938, contained a law creating the 


1 See “‘Registro Oficial”, Quito, Equador, August 72, 
1938; “Gaceta Oficial’, Caracas, Venezuela, January 
77, 1939. 


National Tuberculosis Commission under 
the National Public Health Bureau. The 
Commission will be composed of seven 
members, who will be appointed by the 
President and serve without pay. 

The duties of the Commission will be to 
establish and maintain hospitals, sanitaria, 
colonies, preventoria, dispensaries, etc., 
throughout the republic; to set up labora- 
tories, tuberculosis institutes, and convales- 
cent homes, prepare statistics, and hire 
specialists; to grant subsidies to welfare 
societies, antituberculosis leagues, private 
institutions and other organizations de- 
voted to fighting the disease; and to use the 
farm and other products of convalescent 
colonies either for consumption there or 
for sale elsewhere. 

The Commission will be financed by 
national insurance against tuberculosis, 
the plans for which it is to draft. In the 
meantime, it will be allotted a credit of 
2,000,000 paper pesos, from the general 
revenues of the current budget. 


Voluntary sterilization in Panama 


The Government of Panama passed a law 
on November 16, 1938, permitting volun- 
tary sterilization throughout the republic 
under the following conditions: The pe- 
titioner must present a written request 
from the Sterilization Board, the request 
to be accompanied by a certificate signed 
by two physicians licensed by the National 
Board of Health stating that he suffers 
from or might transmit a hereditary dis- 
ease or a mental or physical disease or 
defect that might seriously affect his 
progeny; in special circumstances where 
social or economic conditions justify such 
action, the Board may authorize the steri- 
lization of a normal person if he can prove 
that he has had at least five children. 
Upon written permission from the Board, 
the sterilization operation may be per- 
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formed by any licensed physician. Per- 
mission may also be granted to women 
who, in the opinion of licensed physicans, 
would bein serious danger from pregnancy. 

The Sterilization Board will be com- 
posed of the following five members: ‘The 
Director of Public Welfare; the Chairman 
of the National Board of Health; the phy- 
sician in charge of the Matias Hernandez 
{solation Hospital; the Attorney General; 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Cuban Institute for Advanced Studies 


By a decree appearing in the Gaceta Oficial 
of November 14, 1938, the Cuban Institute 
for Advanced Studies was created as an 
independent institution attached to the 
Department of Education, with head- 
quarters in Habana. In addition to the 
general duties of conserving and _ trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage of the 
republic, the Institute will sponsor special 
lecture series, encourage research, and 
establish fellowships for study and research 
abroad. 

The Institute will be governed by a 
board of fifteen members, ten of whom 
were named in the decree; these include 
leading Cuban intellectual and educa- 
tional figures. Members of the board will 
serve without pay. 

The decree provides for the establish- 
ment, at the outset, of four special lecture- 
ships: the José Antonio Saco chair of his- 
torical research; the Enrique José Varona 
chair of philosophy and literature; the 
Felipe Poey chair of scientific research; 
and the José Calixto Bernal chair of social 
sciences. 

The National Archaeological Commit- 
tee, the Seminar of Historical Research, 
and the National Folklore Committee are 
to function henceforth as sections of the 
Institute. 


National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation 


Pursuant to a resolution of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, recommending that those coun- 
tries which as yet had not done so appoint 
National Committees on Intellectual Coop- 
eration, Colombia and Panama _ have 
added their names to the list of countries 
where such committees have been estab- 
lished. 

The Committee appointed in Panama 
by President J. D. Arosemena is composed 
of some of the most distinguished person- 
alities in the intellectual life of the country: 
Dr. Harmodio Arias, Dr. Narciso Garay, 
Dr. Samuel Lewis, Dr. Jeptha B. Duncan 
and Dr. Cristobal Rodriguez. 

Six members will constitute the Co- 
lombian Committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Eduardo Santos: a representative 
of each of the two Ministries most directly 
concerned with the work of the Committee, 
Foreign Affairs and Education; another 
representing the National Bureau of Fine 
Arts, the National Library and the Na- 
tional Museum; one representing the 
official and private universities; a repre- 
sentative of the Academies of History, 
Letters, Jurisprudence and Medicine; and 
a member representing all other Colom- 
bian cultural institutions. 

With these two additions there are now 
Committees on Intellectual Cooperation 
in the following American republics: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, the Domini- 
can Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, the United States, and Uruguay. 
In several countries where Committees 
have as yet not been established there are 
divisions and special services with similar 
functions in the respective Ministries for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The above mentioned resolution of the 
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Buenos Aires Peace Conference provided 
that Committees be created in order that 
they might “‘establish contact with other 
such national groups, and with the Divi- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union at Washington, and the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation at Paris.’ ‘The Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
recently held at Lima, Peru, adopted sev- 
eral resolutions which affect the work of 
the committees and two which entrust 
them with specific tasks: to aid the Pan 
American Union in compiling information 
on the scientific and technical institutions 
of each of the American Republics and to 
give all possible publicity in their respec- 
tive countries to the treaties, conventions, 
resolutions and recommendations of the 
International Conferences of American 
States. ‘Their scope, however, was broad- 
ened to a much greater extent by the 
resolutions adopted at the First Conference 
of American National Committees on In- 
tellectual Cooperation held at Santiago, 
Chile, January 6-12, 1939.--G. A.S. 


Brazilian National Commission of 
Primary Education 


The National Commission of Primary 
Education, to be composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the President, was estab- 
lished by decree law in Brazil on Novem- 
ber 18, 1938. The Commission, which will 
function under the Ministry of Education 
and Public Health will organize a nation- 
wide campaign against illiteracy, define 
Federal and State Government action 
with regard to primary instruction in for- 
eign-born centers, draw up curricula for 
city and rural schools, decide on the con- 
ditions under which religious instruction 
shall be given in the schools, indicate how 
compulsory primary instruction shall be 
interpreted, and study the questions of free 


primary education and the training, pay, 
and discipline of primary school teachers 
throughout the country. 


Antt-totalitarian instruction in 
Paraguay 


By a decree issued on December 30, 1938, 
the Government of Paraguay has made 
compulsory the teaching of anti-totali- 
tarian doctrines in the primary schools 
throughout the republic, both national 
and foreign. ‘The preamble of the decree 
states that there has been an attempted 
infiltration of anti-democratic propaganda, 
of both the extreme left and the extreme 
right, in the public schools, whichis contrary 
to the traditions and temper of the country. 


Brazilian League for the Prevention 
of Blindness 


The National League for the Prevention 
of Blindness, organized under the auspices 
of the Brazilian Society of Ophthalmology, 
held its first meeting in Rio de Janeiro on 
November 12, 1938. Dr. Nelson Moura 
Brasil do Amaral was elected president 
of the league, which will have its head- 
quarters for the time being in the Insti- 
tuto Benjamin Constant. 

Branches of the league will be established 
in state capitals, and help carry out the 
three-year minimum program suggested 
by the board of directors. This program 
includes an intensive campaign against 
trachoma and ophthalmia in new born 
babies; the establishment of 10 sight-conser- 
vation classes; and greater study of the health 
problems involved in artificial lighting. 


The Dominican Republic restricts 
number of forergn employees 


A law issued by the Dominican Con- 
gress and approved by the President of the 
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Republic on December 21 last provides 
that at least 70 percent of the number of 
employees and laborers of any employer 
engaged in commercial, industrial or agri- 
cultural pursuits in the Dominican Re- 
public must be Dominican citizens and 
that the latter shall receive at least 70 
percent of the total payroll of the employer. 
If the number of employees or laborers is 
less than ten the law provides that the 
ratio between the total number of em- 
ployees and the number of Dominican em- 
ployees should be as follows: nine, six; 
eight or seven, five; six, four; five or four, 
three; three, two; two, one; one, one. 

The law establishes certain exceptions. 
Executives; technicians, if the Govern- 
ment is willing to certify that there are no 
unemployed Dominicans qualified to do 
their work; foreigners married to Domini- 
can women, if they have resided in the 
country for more than three years; and 
foreigners who have Dominican children, 
if they have lived in the country for more 
than five years, are not to be included 
in computing the above mentioned per- 
centages. The law also allows the Presi- 
dent to grant agricultural establishments 
permission to employ foreign unskilled la- 
borers without regard to the said percent- 
ages. Infractions of the law are punish- 
able with a fine of from $50 to $300 for the 
first offense and double the amount for 
subsequent violations. 


New waterworks for 
Cartagena, Colombia 


As part of the festivities celebrating the 
independence of Cartagena, Colombia, 
President Santos took part in the cere- 
monies incidental to the opening of the 
new water works system. ‘The water is 
taken from the Canal del Dique at Gam- 
bote, about 22 miles from Cartagena, and 
is pumped to the Cerro de la Popa, where 


the filtration plant and distribution tanks 
are situated. 


Woman mayor of Chilean capital 


The first woman to hold the position of 
mayor of Santiago, Chile, Sefiora Graciela 
Contreras de Schnake, took office last 
January. Senora de Schnake is the wife 
of the Secretary General of the Socialist 
Party of Chile. 


Brazilian experiment station 
for toxic plants 


An experiment station devoted to plants 
from which substances poisonous to insects 
can be derived was established in Brazil 
by a Presidential decree issued in October 
1938. ‘The station will be under the Plant 
Quarantine Service of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and will specialize in plants 
providing poisons for insect pests especially 
damaging to agriculture. Selected seeds, 
cuttings, and young plants will be dis- 
tributed to those growing such plants on a 
commercial scale. 


The Tenth International Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy 


The International Congress of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy will hold its 
tenth biennial session in Washington, 
D. C., May 7 to 15, 1939, under the presi- 
dency of Major General Charles R. Rey- 
nolds, Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. Some thirty nations have 
accepted the invitation of the President of 
the United States to attend, among them 
being several other American Republics. 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico are pre- 
paring formal papers for presentation at 
the Congress. The Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States will meet 
concurrently with it. 
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The Congress had its inception in 1920 
in a plan proposed by Belgium for the 
study of the experiences of the World War 
from the standpoint of military medicine 
by medical officers from the armed forces 
of interested nations. This resulted in the 
first meeting of the Congress in July 1921 
in Brussels. In addition to the above 
purpose, it accepted as its task the amelio- 
ration of the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded of armies in campaign and the 
maintenance of constant professional col- 
laboration among men whose mission 
throughout the world, in time of peace as 
well as during war, consists in giving 
their services to the sick and wounded. 

The Permanent Committee, composed 
of one member from each of the founder 
nations—Belgium, Brazil, England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland, United States— 
was organized at the same time and held 
its meeting during the Congress. Both 
have continued to meet without inter- 
ruption up to the present time. Since 
the first Congress, meetings have been 
held in Rome, 1923; Paris, 1925; War- 
saw, 1927; London, 1929; The Hague, 
LOBE Mecridhl933-ebrusselsa 19353 and 
in Bucharest in 1937. At the close of this, 
the Ninth Congress, the organization 
accepted the invitation of the United 
States to hold its tenth meeting in Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Thus for the first time the 
Congress will meet in the Western World. 

The meeting will be formally opened on 
May 9 by the Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Cordell Hull. It will continue through 
the entire week with the presentation of 
papers on the seven subjects pertaining 
to military medicine selected by the 
Permanent Committee of the Congress. 
Visits will be made to the Army Medical 
Center, Army Medical Library and 
Museum, the Medical Field Service 
School at Carlisle, Pa., the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md., and the Marine 
Base at Quantico, Va. An entertaining 
social program will be available for the 
evenings in addition to a special program 
for the ladies accompanying the delegates 
to the Congress. 

Membership in the Congress is open to 
medical officers of the armed forces— 
active, reserve and retired. There is no 
fee for registration. Inquiries for addi- 
tional information should be addressed to 
the Secretary General, Colonel Harold W. 
Jones, Army Medical Library, Washing- 
(orm, ID, (ky UW, So Ac 

Of general interest also, will be a sym- 
posium on aviation medicine occurring 
as a part of the program of the Associa- 
tion of Military Surgeons, on Monday, 
May 8. 
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THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. ‘The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The Buttetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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General Anastasio Somoza 


President of Nicaragua 


On Marcu 30, 1939, the city of Managua 
was thronged with the thousands who had 
flocked there to witness the inauguration 
of President Anastasio Somoza, whose term 
of office had been extended by the Con- 
stituent Assembly for eight years. Mem- 
bers of many special embassies and missions 
from foreign governments were present 
when he took the oath of office and de- 
livered his inaugural address, in which he 
pledged a continuance of his foreign policy 
during his first term, that is, support of the 
program of peace, mutual respect, soli- 
darity, and cooperation japproved by the 
American republics. 

General Somoza, the son of Anastasio 
Somoza and Julia Garcia de Somoza, was 
born in the town of San Marcos, Depart- 
ment of Carazo, on February 1, 1896. He 
was educated in private schools in Mana- 
gua, Granada, and Leén, completing his 
secondary education in the Instituto 
Nacional de Oriente. He went to the 


United States to continue his studies, 
specializing in business administration, to 
which he devoted himself on his return to 
Nicaragua. 

While still a young man, General 
Somoza became interested in civic affairs, 
and being deeply concerned about national 
conditions, took an active part in politics. 
Before his appointment in 1925 as Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue for the Depart- 
ment of Leén, he had married Srta. 
Salvadora Debayle, daughter of the emi- 
nent Nicaraguan physician, Dr. Luis 
Debayie. 

His ability in military and other public 
affairs received recognition as a result of 
activities in the campaign that brought the 
Liberal Party to power. He held succes- 
sively the positions of Governor of Leén, 
Secretary of the General Staff and Minister 
of War, Minister to Costa Rica, Assistant 
Secretary and later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. When the National Guard was 
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organized by the American forces, he was 
appointed Assistant Chief in November 
1932, and when those forces were with- 
drawn from Nicaraguan territory, he 
became head of that branch of the army. 
In the general elections held on December 
8, 1936, he was elected President of the 
republic, and took the oath of office on 
January 1, 1937. 

The new Constitution adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly on March 22, 1939 
provided that the President should ordi- 
narily hold office for eight years, from 
May 1, but that the incumbent for the first 
term after the adoption of the Constitution 
should take office on March 30, 1939. 

When the Assembly met in December, 
President Somoza spoke at the opening 
session, outlining in general terms the 
conditions that made it imperative to 
draft a new Constitution “in harmony 
with the needs of a nation desiring peace, 
progress, justice, and liberty.” 

“Without going into details as to the 
nature and ends of the State from the 
point of view of political science,” he said, 






“T think that we should gradually draw 
away from the concept of the Person-State, 
in its classic sense, and from the objectives 
that tend only to maintain social peace 
through the realization of individual 
rights, in order to pursue higher and 
nobler objectives, such as the encourage- 
ment of national progress and well-being 
through the proper organization and 
functioning of public administration.” In 
referring to social and economic concepts, 
he said that the new Constitution should 
give preference to all matters relating to 
production and distribution of wealth, for 
‘‘although in our country grave problems 
of this sort have not yet arisen, I believe 
we should prevent them now, by adequate 
protection for labor and capital, based on 
principles of social justice.” These ideas 
found expression in a chapter of the 
Constitution on social guarantees, which 
contains advanced provisions concerning 
property, freedom of worship, marriage, 
protection for mothers and children, public 
education, regulation of labor, and social 
security. 
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The First American Conference 


of National Committees 


on Intellectual Cooperation 


WILLIAM SANDERS 


Chief, Juridical Division, Pan American Union; Delegate of the National Committee of the United 
States of America to the First American Conference of National Committees 
on Intellectual Cooperation 


Twat confidence in the value and efficacy 
of the conference method has not waned 
in the Western Hemisphere, despite an 
Opposite tendency in some parts of the 
world, would seem to require no demon- 
stration in view of the accelerated rather 
than diminished frequency of conferences 
among the American States. A confirma- 
tion of this tendency was the First Ameri- 
can Conference of National Committees 
on Intellectual Cooperation held in Janu- 
ary at Santiago, Chile. This first of a new 
series of American conferences was con- 
voked on the initiative of the Chilean 
National Committee in collaboration with 
the International Organization on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the League of Nations, 
through its secretariat, the International 
Institute of Paris on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. The Institute cooperated with the 
Chilean Committee in the preparation of 
the program of the Conference and con- 
tributed 60,000 pesos towards its expenses. 
The Conference was opened officially in 
the Hall of Honor of the national Capi- 
tol, in the presence of the President of 
the Republic, the Hon. Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda, and held meetings from January 
6 to 12. The sessions of the “onference 
were presided over by Dr. Juvenal 
Hernandez, president of the National 
University of Chile and chairman of the 


Chilean National Committee. ‘The Secre- 
tary General was Sr. Francisco Walker 
Linares. The conclusions of the Confer- 
ence are contained in fifty-two resolutions, 
motions and recommendations, which map 
out a comprehensive program of intellec- 
tual approximation for the American 
peoples. 

With the exception of El Salvador and 
Honduras, all the States of the Americas, 
including Canada, were represented by 
delegates of official National Committees, 
by official delegates of governments of 
countries that had not yet organized Na- 
tional Committees, and, in the case of the 
United States of America, by delegates of 
the unofficial National Committee which 
cooperates on a volunteer basis with the 
International Institute on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations. Each 
of these national delegations had one vote 
in the decisions of the Conference. 

An interesting and profitable feature of 
the Conference, moreover, was the pres- 
ence of non-voting representatives of na- 
tional and international organizations of 
an official or private character, interested 
in intellectual cooperation. Among the 
organizations so represented were the Pan 
American Union, which sent Mrs. Concha 
Romero James, Chief of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, the Organiza- 
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THE HALL OF HONOR IN THE CAPITOL, SANTIAGO 


The sessions of the Conference were held here. 


tion of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations, the International In- 
stitute of Paris on Intellectual Cooperation, 
the International Labor Office, the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Catholic Union of International Students, 
the Franco-American Committee, the 
International Institute of Ibero-American 
Literature and the Smithsonian Institution 
of the United States of America. Their 
representatives participated freely in the 
deliberations, and the fact that they had 
no part in the ultimate decisions in no wise 
lessened the value of their contribution to 
the achievements of the Conference. 

In addition to the direct participation 
of the above-mentioned delegates and 
representatives, organizations and institu- 
tions not actually represented took part 
in the Conference through reports and 
recommendations submitted either by 
mail or through the delegates accredited 
to the Conference. For example, the 
Director of the National Archives of the 


United States of America presented a 
paper on the History and Organization of the 
National Archives; the Director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education of New 
York submitted a report on the work of 
that institution, and a study on Intellectual 
Cooperation and Totalitarian Infiltration in the 
Americas was presented by the Alliance of 
the Intellectuals of Chile. 

The program of the Conference con- 
tained seven topics and fourteen sub-topics. 
At the first session, the topics were classi- 
fied under four main headings, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to study each; thus, 
Committees on Copyright, on the Work 
of the National Committees in the Na- 
tional Field, on the Work of the National 
Committees in the International Field, and 
on Informal Conversations or Entretiens 
were appointed. The membership of each 
committee was determined on the basis of 
the preferences indicated by the delegates 
or representatives. 

The recommendations of the committees 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION SS) 


were, with few exceptions, approved by 
the Conference. The fifty-two resolutions 
adopted suggest a program of action in the 
field of intellectual cooperation in which 
the governments, the National Committees, 
individuals, and private and public organi- 
zations may participate. Since this pro- 
gram contemplates the support and active 
collaboration of both official and private 
entities, it permits the free interaction of 
the various interests involved, thus com- 
bining flexibility with a unity and cohesion 
made possible by a central program de- 
vised in concert by these interests. 

A number of the resolutions related to 
activities which the National Commit- 
tees may undertake either within the re- 
spective countries or in cooperation with 
other Committees or similar entities in 
other countries. General standards of 
the work within the reach of the National 
Committees were enunciated; these con- 
cerned such matters as the organization of 
the Committees, their methods of opera- 
tion, and their objectives and general 
policies. Other resolutions referred to 
the labors that they might undertake with 
reference to specific projects. Among 
these special topics were: 1) The promo- 
tion of small local workshops of indigenous 
art; 2) the encouragement of the writing 
of a textbook giving an impartial, non- 
nationalistic history of the Americas, and 
of an American school reader describing 
the life of the American countries; 3) the 
promotion of the study of economic, 
demographic, and ethnic problems, within 
the scope of the activities of the Permanent 
International Studies Conference; 4) the 
encouragement of annual exhibitions of the 
art of the Americas; 5) the compilation of 
a Dictionary of American Bibliography 
and of a Directory of American Educa- 
tional Institutions; and 6) the promo- 
tion of correspondence between school 
children of different countries and simi- 


larly between university undergraduates. 

The Conference also provided for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Re- 
view, to be financed by the governments; 
for the creation in Santiago, Chile, of a 
Pan American School and University City 
and of a Pan American Bureau of Educa- 
tion; and for the organization of a Com- 
mittee on Indian Life which is to cooper- 
ate with the Inter-American Congress on 
Indian Life that will meet at La Paz in 
August 1939. The Chilean National Com- 
mittee was charged with taking the neces- 
sary steps to put these three recommenda- 
tions into effect. 

Other resolutions incorporated specific 
recommendations or suggestions addressed 
to the governments. It was recommended, 
for instance, that the governments give 
both material and moral support to the 
respective National Committees on In- 
tellectual Cooperation; that the Govern- 
ments that have not already done so es- 
tablish Departments of Culture and Pub- 
licity; and that National Archives be es- 
tablished in the countries where they do 
not exist. It was also recommended that 
the barriers to the exchange of books, 
created by inequalities of money exchange 
or by customs duties and postal regula- 
tions, be lowered; that appropriate legis- 
lation be enacted to improve the economic 
status of the intellectual worker, assuring 
him a minimum compensation for his 
work and protecting him from the ex- 
ploitation of his production; that the 
treaties on intellectual cooperation and the 
maintenance of peace be ratified as soon 
as possible; that the governments permit 
the entry into their territories of intel- 
lectuals persecuted for political, religious, 
or racial motives; that arrangements be 
made for exchange visits of American 
archaeologists to countries of other conti- 
nents of major archaeological interest; and 
that the use of the radio and motion pic- 
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ture be intensified in the promotion of 
cultural interchange. 

In the same manner, the Pan American 
Union was requested to look into the possi- 
bility of the compilation of a Dictionary of 
Latin American Biography, of a Dictionary 
of Hispano-Americanisms, and of a Dic- 
tionary of American Bibliography. It was 
also recommended that the International 
Institute of Paris continue its excellent 
work in connection with the Ibero- 
American Collection, a series of French 
translations of Ibero-American classics, 
and that it consider the possibility of 
making English translations from the 
originals; that the governments give the 
Institute their support; and that the 
National Committees actively cooperate 
with it, particularly in replying to in- 
quiries addressed to them by the Institute. 

With reference to the problem of copy- 
right protection, the Conference reiterated 
with slight additions the resolutions on the 
subject adopted by the Lima Conference. 
These were that the American Govern- 
ments send delegates to the Universal 
Diplomatic Conference on Copyright Pro- 
tection, convoked by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the latter part of this year, which 
is to consider the possibility of concluding 
a universal convention on the protection 
of intellectual property. The Santiago 
Conference, like the Lima Conference, also 
recommended that the Governments study 
the possibility of improving copyright rela- 
tions in the Americas on the basis of the 
proposals for a revision of existing inter- 
American treaties contained in the addi- 
tional protocol prepared by the National 
Committee of the United States on 
Intellectual Cooperation. 

The foregoing outline of the conclusions 
of the Santiago Conference serves to indi- 
cate the variety of the subjects considered. 
The resolutions envisage cooperation and 
common or parallel action, national and 


international, toward the same objective— 
greater mutual comprehension, both re- 
gional and universal. From correspond- 
ence between school children to coopera- 
tion between governments, the basis of a 
coordinated program of international in- 
tellectual approximation was presented. 

A novel feature of the Santiago Confer- 
ence was the informal talks, commonly 
known as entretiens, participated in by some 
of the outstanding intellectuals of the 
Americas who were present at the Con- 
ference as delegates. The success of these 
discussions at the Congress of the P. E. N. 
Clubs at Buenos Aires and of the entretiens 
organized by the Argentine National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation in 
1936, led to the proposal that they be 
continued at Santiago. ‘The subjects 
treated were of general interest and gravi- 
tated around Topic VII of the program of 
the Conference, namely, ‘““The Mission of 
the Americas in the International Field as 
a Factor in the Organization of Peace.” 
The talks aroused considerable interest not 
only among the delegates to the Confer- 
ence but also in the intellectual and cul- 
tural centers of Chile. 

The Santiago Conference was significant, 
aside from the opportunity it gave inter- 
ested persons in private and official life to 
make valuable contacts, to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual interest, and to work 
together in devising methods for their 
solution, because, as a special gathering 
predominately non-political and non- 
official in character, it brought to a focus 
the extremely varied public and private 
activity in the field of intellectual coopera- 
tion. This fact is stressed in the report on 
the results of the Conference presented by 
the American delegation to the National 
Committee of the United States of 
America, in the statement that: 


The First American Conference of National 
Committees on International Intellectual Coop- 
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eration is important because of its definite 
attempt to formulate a practical program of 
action, thereby recognizing the need for special 
consideration of the problem of intellectual coop- 
eration in the Americas. This Conference should 
constitute ultimately a clearing-house for the work 
of intellectual cooperation, and give the govern- 
ments and interested individuals an opportunity 
to take stock, periodically, of the accomplish- 
ments of the program and to redefine it in accord- 
ance with the circumstances and needs of the 
American nations in relation to each other and to 
the rest of the world. 


Resolution XLIX of the Santiago Con- 
ference provided that the Second Ameri- 
can Conference of National Committees 
on Intellectual Cooperation shall be held 
at Habana at least six months before the 
Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, which is to meet at Bogota in 
1943 or earlier. The Conference of the 
National Committees of the American 
States thus takes its place as one of the 
instrumentalities for the promotion of in- 
tellectual cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere. As the national entities are 
in the main officially linked both with the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations and with the Pan 
American Union, the Conference should 
be able to correlate the purely inter- 
American program of intellectual coopera- 
tion with the interests of the American 
Governments and peoples in the develop- 
ment of relations in that field with other 
continents. 

The Pan American Union, especially 
through its Division of Intellectual Coop- 
eration, 1s the permanent secretariat of 
the work of intellectual cooperation in the 


Americas. ‘The program of this work has 
been formulated principally by the general 
Pan American Conferences, and developed 
along particular lines by special confer- 
ences. Among gatherings of the latter 
type are the Pan American Scientific 
Conferences, the Conferences of the 
Institute of Geography and History, the 
Congresses of Journalists, and the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators. 

The Lima Conference, which closed its 
sessions two weeks before the Santiago 
Conference opened, adopted the policy 
of confining the programs of the general 
Pan American Conferences to political 
problems and to the maintenance of peace, 
in conjunction with the frequent convoca- 
tion of special conferences to deal with 
technical matters. It also approved a 
resolution providing that the Pan American 
Union and other Pan American organiza- 
tions cooperate in technical matters, within 
the limits of their organic statutes, with 
international bodies in other parts of the 
world. In view of these resolutions, the 
advent of this new series of special con- 
ferences devoted to the advancement of 
intellectual cooperation is most timely. 
Moreover, the fact that most of the entities 
called upon to participate in these gather- 
ings are affiliated both with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and with the Institute of Paris 
opens up the possibility of close collabo- 
ration between these two international 
organizations to realize the objectives 
fixed by the Conferences on Intellectual 
Cooperation. 





THe new Ambassador of Brazil in the 
United States, who will also represent his 
country on the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, has had a brilliant 
career of more than thirty years in the 
diplomatic service. 

Born in the then Province, now State, of 
Rio Grande do Sul in 1884, Carlos Mar- 
tins Pereira e Souza was graduated in law 
from the University there and practiced 
his profession until 1905. The next year 
he entered the diplomatic service as second 
secretary, and before he was promoted to 
the rank of first secretary in 1918 had been 
called upon to act as Chargé d’Affaires at 
the imperial courts of Saint Petersburg 
and Vienna. After serving again in the 
Same capacity at the Austro-Hungarian 
capital, he was transferred to London, also 
as Chargé. Having been promoted in 
1926 to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, he spent the 
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Dr. Carlos Martins 
Pereira e Souza 


The New 
Ambassador of Brazil 
to the 
United States 


next eight years in Ecuador and Den- 
mark. In 1934 he was appointed Am- 
bassador of Brazil in Japan, being trans- 
ferred the following year to a similar post 
in Belgium. Early in 1939 the Govern- 
ment designated him Ambassador in Wash- 
ington; he presented his letters of cred- 
ence to President Roosevelt on March 8. 
On this occasion he said in part: 


The head of my Government charged me to 
continue vigilantly the cultivation of harmony in 
the ideals and aspirations that guide the two re- 
publics. Our past history and present days attest 
and the future will confirm that the United States 
of America and the United States of Brazil remain 
fraternally united in the sovereign recognition of 


justice and in respect for the precepts of inter- 


national law, for the unremitting defense of peace. 

In the present conditions of the world, when 
troubled days awaken distrust, anxieties, and fears, 
the need becomes more urgent for a close and 
constant understanding that aims at the mainte- 
nance of peace among all peoples and the safe- 
guarding of an inestimable treasure accumulated 
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in your country and in mine through the hard work 
of our forebears. 


In acknowledging the Ambassador’s re- 
marks the President said: 


I need not assure you that it will be a source ot 
gratification to the Government of the United 
States to maintain and to increase in every prac- 
ticable way the close and friendly cooperation 
which has always characterized the relations 
between our two couniries. Consistent with the 
recommendation to you by your illustrious Presi- 
dent, Dr. Getulio Vargas, my personal friend, it 
is also a genuine satisfaction for me to reiterate 
the steadfast desire of the American Government 
to preserve the ideals and aspirations of our two 
Governments, through which the people of Brazil 


The Pan American 


IN accordance with a resolution of the 
Seventh {nternational Conference of Amer- 
ican States, which met at Montevideo in 
1933, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union designated Buenos Aires 
as the seat of the First Pan American 
Housing Congress. The Government of 
Argentina has set October 2-7, 1939, as 
the time for the Congress, and has issued 
the program and invited all the American 
Republics to send delegates. Representa- 
tives of the governments of other coun- 
tries, scientific institutions, other organiza- 
tions directly or indirectly interested in 
the problem of low-cost housing, and 
professional groups, will also be welcome. 

The Congress will be divided into the 
following ten sections: economic aspects; 
health aspects; social aspects; city planning 
and low-cost housing; financial aspects; 
architecture and construction; housing and 
popular education; legal and legislative 
questions; exhibition of materials and 
completed projects; and the present state 


. written 


and the United States seek to uphold the rule of 
international law, order, and peace. 


The Ambassador, who is an authority 
on the foreign relations of Brazil, has 
several books on international 
problems and represented his country at 
the Disarmament Conference held at 
Geneva in 1932. In the many different 
posts that he has held in both Europe and 
the Orient he has made an especial study 
of the culture of the country to which he 
has been accredited. He is well known 
as an art connoisseur and has collected 
many paintings and other works of art. 


Housing Congress 


of the problem in the American countries. 

The Organizing Committee, composed 
of Dr. Juan F. Cafferata, chairman; Sr. 
Juan Ochoa, vice chairman; and Dr. 
Carlos M. Coll, Sr. Benjamin F. Nazar 
Anchorena, Sr. Benito Carrasco, and Dr. 
Clodomiro Zavalia, has established its 
headquarters in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Santa Fé 953, Buenos Aires. All 
papers, studies, and other communications 
should reach the committee before August 
309 1939) 

Dr. Cafferata has long been identified 
with the Argentine low-cost housing 
program. He has served several terms as 
deputy in the national Congress, where 
twenty-five years ago he introduced a low- 
cost housing bill, which became law on 
Neptembem. 275) 1915.) in vaccordance 
therewith, the National Low-Cost Housing 
Commission was appointed the following 
month. 

The program of the Congress is as 
follows: 
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PROGRAM 
Chapter I 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF HousING 


1. Economic aspects: 
a. Need for good homes at low rentals. 
6. Inability of the mass of wage-earners to 
become home owners. 
c. Yearly income of workers’ families. 
d. Average size of families. 
e. Allocation of living expenses, rent, etc. 
2. Hygienic aspects: 
a. Sanitation. 
b. Gardens and meeting places. 
c. Light, air, and ventilation. 
d. Location with respect to work and recre- 
ation. 
e. Low-cost housing and its relation to 
the general health of the community. 
3. The social importance of low-cost housing; 
its relation to the safety, morals, and gen- 
eral welfare of the community. 


Chapter II 
THE PROBLEM OF SLUM CLEARANCE 


4. Projects of the several countries and cities of 
America for slum clearance. 


5. Types of buildings best adapted to districts 
populated by the poor. 

6. Methods of financing slum clearance or re- 
habilitation. 
a. Individual action. 
6. Work of builders and contractors. 
c. Government promotion or aid. 


Chapter III 


INDUSTRIAL Housinc PRoBLEMS 


7. Problems of housing peculiar to industrial 
communities. The relation of the indus- 
trial employer to the problems of workers’ 
housing. 

8. Types of houses best adapted to workers in 
various industries and in different re- 
gions. 

9. The financing of industrial housing projects: 
a. Company funds. 
6. Cooperative associations. 

c. Builders and contractors. 
d. Government aid. 


Chapter 1V 
Financinc Housinc CoNnsTRUCTION 


10. Private financing: 
a. Principles to be observed in making loans. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING IN GUATEMALA 


Among the important social movements today in Latin America, the provision of low-cost housing holds 
an outstanding place. 
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LOW-COST HOUSING IN LIMA 


The Peruvian Government erected the 105 houses in this and another subdivision. 


6. Repayment of principal. 

c. Low-cost housing as an investment for 
banks and corporations. 

d. Direction and supervision of projects. 


11. Government relation to housing finance: 

a. Systems of assessment and taxation to 
promote and facilitate individual home 
ownership. 

b. Direct government aid in financing 
housing. 

c. Programs carried out by governments 
that have engaged in housing activities. 


Chapter V 


Tue ARCHITECTURE AND CONSTRUCTION OF LOw- 
cost HousEs 


12. Architectural plans for low-cost houses: 
a. Single-family detached houses. 
6. Multiple-family dwellings. 


13. Adaptation of the house to the environment 
of the owner: 
a. In industrialized communities. 
b. In agricultural regions. 
c. In mining centers. 

14. Types of houses best adapted to tropical 
regions: 
a. Projects already undertaken in tropical 

regions of the continent. 


15. Building materials for low-cost houses: 
a. Frame houses. 
6. Reinforced concrete houses. 
c. Brick houses. 
d. Modernized adobe houses. 
16. Knock-down houses: 
a. Advantages and disadvantages. 
b. Adaptability to the varying needs of the 
republics of America. 


Chapter VI 


Housinc Procress THROUGH COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


17. Stimulation of public interest in the problem 

of low-cost housing: 

a. Special factual articles. 

6. Exhibits and other visual material. 
c. Pamphlets. 

d. Visits to slum areas. 

18. Establishment of research and information 

facilities: 

a. Surveys. 

6. Correlation of studies and laboratory 
experiments. 

19. Crystallization of public opinion on the prob- 
lem of low-cost housing. Organization of 
local and national conferences and special 
committees, and adoption of programs for 
constructive action. 


Impressions of Argentina 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL 
Appointed American Ambassador to Spain; formerly American Ambassador to Argentina 


My First mpressions of Argentina, or at 
least of Buenos Aires, are today fresh and 
vivid: the awakening on the steamer on a 
spring morning to find our craft drawing 
nearer to the desired haven; the tawny 
waters of La Plata rippling about us; the 
first tall buildings raising their heads from 
the barranca; the puffing tugs bringing us 
to our landing place; the sense of order 
that marked the process of debarking; 
the warm welcome by federal and mu- 
nicipal authorities; the ride through well- 
paved streets to the wonderful building in 
which my Embassy is housed and whose 
construction was due to the vision and 
taste of an outstanding Argentine citizen 
whom I am honored to call friend. 

At first hand Buenos Aires appeared to 
me to have much of the architectural 
beauty of Paris allied to something of the 
bustle and activity which I had thought 
would be left behind me in New York. 
And both these elements combined with a 
Latin suavity which gave grace to the 
outward manifestations of civic life. Al- 
most my first little walk around the city 
was to the famous Florida, that busy 
avenue from which wheeled traffic at the 
moment was excluded, filled with a throng 
of well-dressed folks, men and women,— 
many, obviously, out to see and be seen; 
the rapid gait of others indicating a dis- 
tinct purpose. In my later frequent 
walks in Florida I seemed to discern in the 
pace of the promenaders the tension of the 
capital, political or otherwise. This tempo 

Address delivered before the University Club of 
Buenos Aires. 
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would be accelerated by exciting news 
from abroad, while a heated debate in 
the Chamber of Deputies seemed equally 
to find its repercussion in this active 
throng. A dull day, devoid of news, 
would be marked by a sluggish pace. 
Other features of the street life of the 
capital pleased or interested me,—for 
example, the white blouses of the school 
children, which I find admirable as tend- 
ing to eradicate certain material distinc- 
tions; and the highly novel uniforms of 
the chimney-sweepers, which seemed to 
suggest that they might be clothing some 
diplomatic representative of an African 
country. 


Family life and love of country 


Side by side with these outward mani- 
festations of something a little different 
from what I had previously known were 
others equally striking. 

One of these is the moderation of 
Argentines in the use of alcohol. Com- 
ing, as I do, from a country where, in 
pursuit of a high ideal we made the 
ghastly mistake of prohibition, this moder- 
ation impressed and impresses me as 
something very, very fine. 

And in the things of the spirit, in seeking 
to weigh more truly the Argentine psy- 
chology, I found borne in on me as a con- 
spicuous Argentine trait, the strength of 
the family tie. The Argentine social 
fabric, it seems to me, is both patriarchal 
and matriarchal, and the filial devotion 
which I have remarked in my brief life here 
is, I think, as powerful as any to be found 
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SAN MARTIN PLAZA, BUENOS AIRES 


Behind the square rises one of the new apartment houses which are becoming popular with young 


married couples as their first homes. 


It faces the broad expanse of the Rio de la Plata, whose waters, 


silvered and painted by the sunset, mirror innumerable vessels from distant ports. 


in the world. In saying this I recall the 
pessimistic remark of an Argentine friend 
that this family tie is being weakened. 
I did not, I do not, agree. It is true that 
its outward manifestations are changing. 
With the demolition or abandonment to 
other uses of lovely old residences families 
are being physically divided; many young 
folk are beginning married life in huge 
apartment houses. But the devotion unit- 
ing parent and child, a vivifying stream 
which flows in both directions, remains 
unaltered. And so, and to repeat, I would 
place this tie of family as the most out- 
standing trait in Argentine psychology and 
as constituting one of the greatest elements 
of strength of the Argentine Nation. 

Next to be remarked in the soul of the 
people is a deep love of country, allied to a 
national pride which thus far has avoided 


the extravagances of chauvinism, and I 
hope may continue to do so. 

Again I remark in Argentina a love 
of liberty, which, if it ofttimes skirts the 
precipice of a fierce impatience of re- 
straint, is a quality but too rare in many 
countries today. 


Learning Spanish 


It was natural that in my efforts to sound 
the depths of the national character I 
should take up the study of Spanish. One 
of the two methods I followed in this 
attempt was to listen to records on the 
gramophone and to repeat in a parrot-like 
manner some of the phrases. It was a 
knowledge of this that induced the Argen- 
tine Ambassador in Washington, Espil, 
following my frantic struggle with the sub- 
junctive in conversation with him, to 
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remark: ‘Weddell, tiene Vd. un acento 
gramofono!” 4 

My other Spanish teacher was the radio; 
but after a reasonable course in this,— 
one not yet -altogether abandoned,—I 
found that while I was acquiring an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of various patent 
medicines and was qualified to advise 
concerning trips to Iguazu, the Sierras of 
Cérdoba, or to the Lakes, my vocabulary 
and grammar were not markedly strength- 
ened. And quite a while passed before 
I was aware that much of the news I was 
attempting—and with what effort—to 
extract from the radio after seven o’clock 
in the evening had already appeared in 
the afternoon papers, where it could have 
been acquired with far less exertion; these 
items, I now realize, were intended for the 
country. In my further pursuit of culture 
I also read the various luminous and other 


1 Weddell, you have a phonograph accent! 
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signs. A pious and sheltered childhood 
had taught me that a mystic significance 
attached to the numbers three and seven. 
My sign-reading widened my knowledge 
to a realization that in Argentina 43 and 
111 had also unusual and nicotic if not 
mystic implications! 


City and countryside 


It is only natural that a traveler to a new 
country should seek to find in what measure 
his own land and institutions and heroes 
are known therein; it was therefore with no 
little national pride that I learned that 
Lincoln was the name of a flourishing town 
in Argentina; with a somewhat modified 
pride I learned that Chicago, a Nueva Chi- 
cago, is recalled by a suburb of Buenos 
Aires. Henry Clay, a great name in the 
United States, I am told has become known 
to a large element of the local population 
through the immortality conferred by a 
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well-known brand of cigars! And Virginia, 
the venerable Commonwealth from which 
I come, perhaps owes its real fame in Ar- 
gentina to its association with the fragrant 
weed we smoke! 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling once remarked in 
an oft-quoted line: ‘““What should they 
know of England who only England 
know.”’ I think this may be said of the 
stranger who sees Argentina only through 
the eyes of a Portefo;? the observation 
applies equally to the visitor to New York 
who fails to visit the rest of the United States. 
And so, during my stay here, I have tried to 
visit all sections of the country, and it has 
been interesting to notice, especially in the 
north, in Cordoba, Salta and Tucuman and 
Santiago del Estero, a flavor of tradition 
and conservatism which is, I think, more 
typical of the Republic than is Buenos Aires 
which is, after all, the least Argentine of 


2 Porteno—a native of Buenos Aires. 


Argentine cities, when one takes into con- 
sideration the many alien elements mak- 
ing up its population. This conservatism, 
this flavor of tradition, is especially notice- 
able in Cordoba, and in remarking this I 
could not but smile and think of the attitude 
of the average Virginian toward New York. 
‘The New Yorker doubtless regards us as a 
little backward, a little slow, with a be- 
traying accent, and lacking that up-to- 
dateness and drive which characterizes the 
metropolis. Is there a slight, a vague anal- 
ogy to the respective attitudes of Athens 
and Boeotia, that I have in mind? You 
will know best. 

To the foreigner who has never visited 
the country, the pampa and the gaucho are 
imagined to be the peculiar manifestations 
of Argentine life and setting. Certainly 
the pampa grandiosa will remain as a rich 
source of national health and wealth to 
Buenos Aires, patria hermosa but the gaucho 





AVENIDA LEANDRO N. ALEM 


The residents of Buenos Aires have had no hesitancy in adopting the most modern style of architecture. 
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has almost disappeared from the landscape 
(as has our equally picturesque cowboy), 
yet lives today in the great epic of Martin 
Fierro and in the magnificent historic can- 
vases of the great painter Quirés, which 
won such enthusiastic admiration in the 
United States. As for the negroes whom, 
with a lively recollection of my own coun- 
try, I had thought to find in large numbers 
here, it was a full month before I saw even 
one, and he was in a museum—the door- 
keeper! 


Personal liberty and freedom of the press 


Any serious attempt to assay the forces 
and influences at work in Argentina must 
logically take into account the existence 
of a Constitution setting forth and up- 
holding the great fundamental principles 
of personal liberty and representative 
government, and in this connection I 
consider it an especial honor to recall 





Copyright by Kohlmann 


to you the words of the distinguished 
committee of the Convention which 
drafted amendments to the Argentine 
Magna Carta. They said: ‘““The basis 
for the Commission’s action in formulat- 
ing its reforms has been the belief and the 
experience of an analogous and similar 
Constitution—that of the United States— 
because it is the one most applicable, and 
because the Constitution of the United 
States is the only one written by and for 
the people.” 

Common to both Constitutions are 
clauses insuring the freedom of the press. 
Under this aegis in both countries great 
newspapers have been founded and sur- 
vive. And it can be asserted that in 
naming the five or six great newspapers 
of the world today, at least two Argentine 
newspapers must be included in the group. 
These two papers which I have in mind 
are outstanding in their independence of 


THE HOUSE OF THE VICEROY, CORDOBA 


The University, founded in 1613, and this colonial house, now a museum, add to the flavor of tradition 
that is especially noticeable in Cérdoba, although it is a city of 300,000 with many industries. 
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thought as manifested in their editorial 
and news columns and in their jealous 
care that the freedom of the press guar- 
anteed under the Argentine Constitution 
shall not be diminished. 

And just here, when I consider the value 
of a free press in a country, I should like 
to quote words concerning it written in 
the eighteenth century by a man who 
knew what constituted true liberty; I 
refer to that dynamic, vitriolic writer who 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Junius” 
and whose identity is not yet fully estab- 
lished,—‘‘Engrave in your mind’, he 
says, “teach your children, that a free 
press is the only safeguard of all civil, 
political, and religious rights.” 

But a greater than Junius had earlier 
spoken on this fundamental subject: 
John Milton, in 1644, in his Areopagitica, 
wherein, in addressing the English Par- 
liament, he pleads to be given “‘above all 
liberties . .. the liberty to know, to 
utter and to argue freely.” ‘This great 
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declaration is echoed more than a cen- 
tury later by ‘Thomas Jefferson: ‘‘I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” ‘The evil features of an 
unbridled press are self-evident; but the 
excesses of such a press will be corrected, 
with the passage of time, through the 
operation of a healthy public opinion which 
itself is best nurtured by an unshackled 
press. 

It is not too much to say that the measure 
of freedom of the press in a country is at 
the same time the measure of the liberties 
of its citizens. Having this in mind, I 
congratulate you, Argentinians! 


The ‘amiable malice’’ of the vaudeville 


To a foreigner an amusing and pungent 
illustration of the independence of spirit 
and mocking wit prevalent in this country, 
to which I have endeavored in these pages 
to bear testimony, is to be found in the 
performances of some of the smaller and 





AN ESTANCIA HOME 


Set in the midst of land level as far as the eye can see, the owner’s house is ringed about with plantings 
of beautiful trees, some foreign and others native, like the ombu at the right. 
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IGUAZU FALLS 


“At Iguazi, out of the virgin forest, out of the jungle depths, the great volume of water 
leaps at the observer as if to prove to him his littleness.”’ 
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popular playhouses. The dialogue in its 
swiftness is too much like a machine gun 
for me to grasp; and some of the language 
is too much the argot of the moment for me 
to understand even if I caught the words. 
But what is inescapable is the amiable 
malice and biting satire which the actors 
display in treating of political matters. 
Here the analogy between things seen and 
heard in Argentina and in my own 
country becomes striking. ‘‘Mr. Dooley” 
whose pitiless comments on men and events 
in the United States some thirty years ago 
made him famous, and Will Rogers, 
equally remembered for his wise and 
humorous observations, find their counter- 
part in types like the monologist of the 
Maipo. Very daring, very penetrating, 
generally irreverent, the Argentine artists 
are not a whit behind their brothers in the 
United States and are treated with the 
same wise tolerance by municipal, state and 
federal authorities as in my own country. 


National consciousness 


The opening phrases of the Argentine 
Constitution indicate that its framers fore- 
saw the immigration movement soon to 
setin. And a major task before Argentina 
is the absorption of these new and some- 
times almost unassimilable elements, some- 
thing that has taxed the very best energies 
of my own country. In this task I cannot 
but feel that the national schools of Argen- 
tina have played and are playing their 
conspicuous part, and in the schools which 
I have visited here, it has been interesting 
to learn that the types before me, up- 
standing, Spanish-speaking, ardent in their 
youthful patriotism, have often sprung 
from parents born in foreign lands. It is 
the national school that is your true 
alembic out of which will be distilled from 
unrelated elements the pure spirit of 
patriotism which is to make a greater 
Argentina. And in their success in this 


task I have no doubt. Already there are, 
as in my own land, the beginnings of a 
national consciousness, precursor of the 
civilization yet to be. 


A mild criticism 


But I have certain reproaches to address 
to my Argentine friends. I do so, how- 
ever, with a dampened enthusiasm, recall- 
ing that I might in almost equal measure 
address them to my own countrymen. In 
this j’accuse I would refer first of all to the 
fact that with medicinal springs * of the 
first quality in his own land, the Argentine 
too often prefers the waters gushing from 
some European hill or plain. I reproach 
the Argentine that with the beginnings of 
one of the two greatest river trips of the 
world at his very door, he yet prefers those 
to be found in other lands. This reference 
to the Parana and to Iguazt naturally 
brings to memory Niagara. But there in- 
dustrialism has done its worst, while at 
Iguazt, out of the virgin forest, out of the 
jungle depths, the great volume of water 
leaps at the observer as if to prove to him 
his littleness and then goes down to aug- 
ment the mighty flood whose volume, 
miles below Rosario, provoked the admira- 
tion of the great Darwin, as he tells us in 
his Voyage of the Beagle. Some of you 
will recall here the observation which the 
widow of Theodore Roosevelt wrote in the 
visitor’s book as she was leaving Iguazi— 
‘““My poor Niagara!” Again, in the far 
south J have traveled over lakes and seen 
snow-capped mountains which are second 
in sublimity and beauty to none in Europe, 
yet it is to a foreign land that the Argentine 
most generally will go for his winter sports. 


Reverence for tradition 


I have not dared to speak to you of your 
great traditions, because they are better 


3 See ‘‘Villavicencio, an Argentine Spa”, BULLETIN, 
October, 1938. 
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THE ATHLETIC AND FENCING CLUB, BUENOS AIRES 


Thousands of members enjoy the privileges of this club for moderate fees. 


The Government gave the 


site for the building and contributed unclaimed lottery prizes to its erection. 


known to you than they can ever be to 
me; it is a knowledge and appreciation 
which entered into you with your first 
sustenance. But I cannot refrain from 
praising your reverence for tradition, 
something surprising and admirable in a 
country which is, as my own, relatively 
young. 

It is this reverence for tradition that 
gives prestige among you today to families 
bearing names honored in the beginnings 
of your history. As for myself, I cannot 
visit the Recoleta without being moved by 
the names graven over the tombs. It is 
the Argentina of the past which speaks to 
me in this national pantheon. It is a spot 
already grown sacred to me, and making 
its personal appeal, for even in my brief 
stay in Argentina, its gates have opened to 
receive the remains of men and women 
who honored me with their friendship 


and whose families I love to count among 
my intimates. 


Clubs 


A word about Argentine clubs: There 
can be no doubt that the average Argen- 
tine is correctly described in the famous 
phrase of the great Dr. Johnson, “‘a club- 
bable man.” Certainly the number and 
variety of clubs to be encountered here 
must be taken into account in any summing 
up of the life of the nation. I have been a 
happy guest in many of these institutions; 
in a certain fortress of conservatism to be 
found in the Calle Corrientes the atmos- 
phere of cordiality and warm friendliness 
is not exceeded anywhere in the world; and 
an outstanding organization in Florida, 
where rare books and pictures, rare wines 
worthy of mention with these fruits of the 
mind, added to a rich cuisine, is a mecca 
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for the stranger within the gates. No less 
agreeable are the many golf courses over 
which I have wielded a powerful if inefh- 
cient club! 

But a club which appeals to me in pecu- 
liar measure is the Gimnasia y Esgrima’*, 
which is unique in its conception and 
operation, offering to an incredibly large 
number of persons and for moderate fees 
every advantage—and more—to be found 
within the portals of its aristocratic broth- 
ers of Corrientes or Florida. 


Organized benevolence 


It has been remarked somewhere that a 
measure of a country’s civilization is in the 
character and extent of its charities; judged 
by this rule the Argentine must rank high. 
And in beneficent works it is the Argentine 
woman who stands out. Women of wealth, 
position and tradition who, one would 
presume, knew only the softer, easier side of 
life, give themselves in works of mercy to a 
degree as surprising as it is gratifying. In 
considering the various organizations at 
work, the great Beneficencia with its cen- 
tury and more of history, its unique posi- 
tion which secures to its officers a recog- 
nized place of honor in all solemn celebra- 
tions in the Cathedral, is striking. Charity, 
which in many countries is almost a Cin- 
derella, in Argentina is a queen, possessing 
social and temporal power! 

The great Rivadavia, speaking in 1825, 
when La Beneficencia was founded, told the 
noble band of women then composing it: 


“El pais espera mucho de vosotras, tened esto 
presente, y que éstas mis tltimas palabras, sean 
tan eternas en vuestra consideracién, como la 
prosperidad de la patria a quien vais a servir.’ 


How splendidly the organization has 
lived up to his words is something to which 


4Club de Gimnasia y Esgrima, or Athletic and 
Fencing Club. 

5 “*Bear in mind that the country expects much from 
you, and may these, my last words, be as eternal in your 
memory as the prosperity of the country which you are to 
Serve.” 


even a stranger can testify. The great 
institution to which I have referred is like 
a golden thread in the beauteous fabric of 
faith which is the bright garment its mem- 
bers wear. And apropos of this faith, lam 
here tempted to quote words uttered by 
President Roosevelt when he visited Buenos 
Aires: ‘““The faith of the Americas, there- 
fore, lies in the spirit... . In that faith and 
spirit we will have peace.” 


Cultural contacts with the United States 


I cannot end these informal observa- 
tions without making reference to the 
happy impression made on me in noting 
the attempt being made to promote 
among Argentinians a spiritual rapproch- 
ment with men of like mind in my own 
country. This gratifying effort, which I 
beg you to believe finds its echo among 
many of my own people, is something 
which could be made to mean much to 
both countries. Argentina, with its aspira- 
tions, its culture, its intellectual and 
artistic life, could give greatly to my 
country and people, and in return Argen- 
tina could learn that the manifestations of 
our material progress, with which you are 
all familiar, tend to obscure spiritual 
forces whose values, when properly re- 
vealed, you, with your gifts, should be the 
first to recognize. 

A lofty exponent of this desire that our 
two peoples should be drawn closer to- 
gether with the passage of the years is the 
Instituto Cultural Argentino Norteameri- 
cano presided over by an Argentine friend 
who is at once author, poet and artist— 
Dr. Cupertino del Campo—in whom I find 
a true colleague in my happy task of trans- 
lating the two peoples one to the other. 


The fabric of happy memories 


As I said in my beginning, my endeavor 
in these informal remarks is to relate to 
you some of my impressions of Argentina. 
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And in years to come there will rise up in 
memory certain pictures diverse in char- 
acter but each with its individual charm 
or interest: the Rose Garden on a spring 
morning; the cheering crowds at the 
races; a gala night at the opera; the vernal 
beauty of the Tigre; a parade of the flower 
of Argentine manhood on the 9th of 
July; the classic beauty and grace of the 
women; the solemn appearance of your 
President before the two bodies of Con- 
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gress; a dinner of confraternity of the 
officers of the army and navy; the Te 
Deums on great occasions in the Cathe- 
dral; a dawn over Tronador; the sun 
sinking behind the Sierras of Cordoba; 
the stillness of the pampa on a summer’s 
night. These pictures and many others, 
alike in beauty or suggestion, will remain 
with me to enrich my inner life when far 
away from this fair land which has come 
to be a second home. 





A SHEEP RANCH 


Argentine flocks and herds constitute one of the major sources of national wealth. 


Three Brazilian Landscapes 


by Frans Post 


IRON Co SMIMMsL fir, las 1D). 
University of Illinois 


In 1937 the government of Pernambuco 
celebrated the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the arrival at Recife of Count 
Maurice of Nassau-Siegen to act as the 
first Dutch governor of the recently seized 
Portuguese provinces in the northeast of 
Brazil. The celebration of this anniver- 
sary Included the publication of the first 
monograph upon the Count of Nassau’s 
official topographer, Frans Post, the earli- 
est European landscape painter in the 
western hemisphere. Neither the distin- 
guished author’ of this study, however, 
nor the present writer, who has attempted 
in a recent article ? to establish a catalogue 
of Post’s paintings, was familiar with all 
the master’s works. ‘Three new landscapes 
have just come to light of such importance 
in the oeuvre of this seventeenth-century 
painter as to warrant separate and detailed 
publication. 

Frans Post was born at Leyden in 1612, 
the son of a glasspainter, Jan Janszoon 
Post, and the brother of the celebrated 
Dutch architect, Peter. He was one of the 
group of artists who in 1637 accompanied 
Maurice of Nassau to Brazil, where he 
remained until the prince returned to 
Holland in 1644. From that year until 
his death in 1684 he remained in Haarlem 
confecting a series of landscapes of Brazil, 
in development of the type he had already 
evolved at Recife. In 1645 he prepared 

1 Foaquim de Sousa-Leao, “Frans Post, seus quadros 
brasiletros”, Rio, 1937. 

2° The Brazilian Landscapes of Frans Post’, ‘‘The 


Art Quarterly’, vol. I, No. 4 (Autumn, 1938), pp. 239- 
269. 


drawings, now in the British Museum, and 
the Royal Museum in Brussels, for the 
illustration of Caspar van Berle’s Rerum per 
Octennium in Brasilia, a magnificent folio 
setting forth a detailed account of the 
gubernatorial sojourn in Pernambuco. 
Hitherto only ten dated paintings could 
be assigned to the period of Post’s residence 
in Brazil. A new landscape (fig. 1), how- 
ever, now in the possession of Carl Freund 
of New York, is signed and dated 1642. 
In its subject matter and in the quality of 
its technique it fits perfectly into this 
small group of paintings. In the years 
when Post accompanied the military ex- 
peditions along the Brazilian coast from 
Rio Grande do Norte to Alagéas, the young 
Dutch master reproduced in his land- 
scapes, with the utmost fidelity, the la- 
goons, the marshes, the expressive skies of 
the interminable coastal lowlands of the 
region. He found in Brazil a type of 
scenery which was almost the exact coun- 
terpart, save for its tropical qualities, of 
the Netherlandish countryside. In the 
Freund landscape, he portrays just such a 
scene, probably taken in the flats between 
Recife and Olinda. A series of compli- 
cated waterways traverses the foreground, 
while a well-worn path leads across a 
primitive drawbridge to the distant forti- 
fications of Recife. The composition of 
the picture is essentially the same as the 
view of the island of Itamaraca in the 
Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam, a painting 
which Post completed in 1637. In the 
immediate foreground he has placed an 
271 
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Courtesy of Robert C. Smith, Jr. 


Ficure 1.—FRANS POST: THE FORTIFICATIONS OF RECIFE 
Collection of Carl Freund, New York. 


identical group composed of a Dutch 
planter and his negro servant; but the 
comely mulattress with the basket of laun- 
dry upon her head is a distinguished addi- 
tion. ‘The setting of the tropical fruit tree 
at the left of the landscape recalls the 
similar position of the cactus tree in the 
Rio Sao Francisco picture of 1637, now at 
the Musée de la France d’Outre-mer at 
Vincennes; while the painting of the leaden 
sky, the burning sand, and the aquatic 
foliage suggests a companion piece at Vin- 
cennes, the 1637 landscape of the Fort of 
Reis Magos in Rio Grande do Norte. 
Throughout the Carl Freund picture 
the observer is impressed by the painstaking 
care with which Post has reproduced the 
subtle distinctions which exist in the 
landscape, the contrasting textures of the 





foliage, the differing qualities of the 
waters. As in the other paintings of this 
series, his plants could serve as illustra- 
tions for a botanical textbook; the physiog- 
nomies and costumes of his Negroes and 
Indians are as detailed as in the ethno- 
graphical paintings of his brilliant com- 
panion in Brazil, Albertus van der 
Eeckhout. But in this picture, as in all 
the others of the group, Post has not lost 
sight of the general character of the 
landscape in his research of detail, nor 
has he failed to give the impression of a 
particular moment in the day as a kind 
of foretaste of the future school of im- 
pressionism. 

On the other hand, the landscape in 
the Julius H. Weitzner collection in New 
York (fig. 2) is more generalized in spirit. 
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Signed but not dated, it probably belongs 
to the period of Post’s activity after his 
return to Haarlem, when for thirty-six 
years he turned out innumerable views 
of the landscape, the life and customs of 
Brazil for his noble patron, the Count of 
Nassau-Siegen, and a host of seventeenth 
century amateurs of exotic wonders. ‘The 
picture represents the ruins of the Basilica 
of Olinda, one of the most imposing build- 
ings erected by the Portuguese in Brazil 
prior to the coming of the Dutch. It is 
a subject which Post had twice portrayed 
in his Brazilian period, in the 1640 version 
now at the Louvre and in that of 1644 at 
the Instituto Historico e Geographico 
Brasileiro in Rio de Janeiro. He was to 
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FicurE 2.—FRANS POST: RUINS OF THE BASILICA OF OLINDA 
Collection of Julius H. Weitzner, New York. 


fol 


undertake the subject over and over again 
but never does he bring us so close to the 
ruined Basilica as in the Weitzner picture. 
The painting is populated with the 
vivacious Negro peasants of the region in 
their gay red and white costumes. But 
they are less painstakingly rendered than 
in the foregoing landscape. The same 
faintly generalizing tendency is apparent 
in the clump of foliage at the right of the 
panel, where the extremely light zmpasto 
gives a kind of unreality to the scene. In 
the distance appears the broad sweep of 
the interminable misty Pernambucan 
varzea. The blue haze rising from this 
mass of swamps and lagoons toward a 
brilliant sky completes the formula of the 
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FicurE 3.—FRANS POST: VIEW OF A PLANTATION IN PERNAMBUCO 
Collection of R. G. Ward, London. 


typical Brazilian landscape of Frans Post 
after his return from Recife. 

Finally, in the large painting bought in 
1929 by the English collector Mr. R. G. 
Ward (fig. 3), the artist has represented a 
whole plantation community on almost as 
comprehensive a scale as that he used for 
the decorations at the Dutch castle of 
Ryksdorp, now removed to the Amsterdam 
Riksmuseum. 

In the foregound we see a group of 
dancing slaves similar to those of the Weitz- 
ner painting. Atop a slight incline is the 
house of the planter, a wood and rubble 
half-timber construction with a_ steep- 
pitched roof of thatch built on heavy 
stone foundations raised high above the 


ground. Beside it stands a humble 
mucambo, a building of mud and palm 
leaves of a type still extant throughout the 
north of Brazil. Below it is the simple 
capela de engenho, or plantation chapel, of 
the utmost severity, with the typical fagade 
windows of the region, two squares below 
a circle. This chapel has an interesting 
wooden porch, or alpendre, from which 
the church bell is suspended as it still is 
in many ancient isolated Pernambucan 
chapels. One is tempted to identify the 
house beside it as the plantation chaplain’s 
residence. 

Behind the chapel is the sugar mill, the 
crude casa de purgar, the rendezvous of Ne- 
groes, bullock carts, and domineering Dutch 
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overseers that Post so often represented. 

The large building at the right is un- 
doubtedly the senzala, or quarters of the 
slaves. 

The painting is an unequaled social 
document, an almost unique reproduction 
of the colonial appearance of the austere 
patriarchal plantation groups erected by 
the Portuguese in the sugarcane region 
of their great American colony. It might 
serve as a perfect illustration for the 
brilliant sociological studies of the life of 
the colonial senhores de engenho now being 
produced in Brazil. 

Technically the picture falls short of the 
other two. In spite of the fact that it 


badly needs cleaning, the painting is 
gummy and blurred throughout. The 
landscape formula is more rigid now than 
in the Weitzner panel. The plantation 
scene itself is encased in an artifical stage 
setting of the tropical foliage replete with 
flora and fauna of the region. Only the 
distant varzea with its limitless hazy horizon 
recalls the freshness of Post’s earlier pictures. 
These three landscapes represent the 
divergence in the master’s work. If the 
first through the brilliance of its technique 
and the clarity of its mood offers delight 
to the connoisseur of painting, the other 
two afford invaluable information for the 
student of northeastern colonial Brazil. 


The First Pan American Congress 


of Municipalities 


In compliance with a resolution of the 
Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, providing that the First Pan 
American Congress of Municipalities 
should meet in Habana, the Government 
of Cuba announced that it would be held 
from November 14-19, 1938. Delegates 
representing all the American republics 
except Bolivia and members of official and 
diplomatic circles gathered in the hall of 
the Chamber of Deputies for the opening 
session, at which President Federico Laredo 
Bru of Cuba presided. 

After welcoming the delegates from the 
cities of America, the representatives of 
universities and municipal organizations, 
and the experts who had been especially 
invited, President Laredo spoke of the 
importance of the city in national and 
international affairs. He also paid a 


special tribute to the memory of the late 
Ruy de Lugo Vina, first chairman of the 
National Organizing Committee, who 
died in the tragic accident that brought to 
an end the goodwill flight on behalf of the 
Congress in December 1937. 

At the opening meeting Dr. Antonio 
Beruff Mendieta, Mayor of Habana and 
Chairman of the National Organizing 
Committee, was elected President of the 
Congress and Dr. Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
Secretary General. 

The purpose of the gathering, as stated 
in the invitation, was “‘to study and to 
treat in the broadest manner possible 
matters that bear upon city planning and 
upon systems of municipal administra- 
tion, as well as other subjects directly 
or indirectly related to urban existence.”’ 

For the study of these important matters, 
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the Congress had the collaboration of 400 
outstanding specialists in municipal affairs 
from all America, including delegates sent 
by cities, universities, associations, and 
corporations. -Of these, 38 were from the 
United States. The Congress was di- 
vided into five technical committees, 
namely: General Topics and Intermu- 
nicipal Cooperation; Municipal Organi- 
zation and Administration; Public Utili- 
ties and Public Works; ‘Transportation 
Problems; and Public Safety and Social 
Problems and Activities. Three other 
committees had charge of formalities con- 
nected with the Congress. 

The technical committees were or- 
ganized on the opening day, and on the 
four ensuing days met for discussion of the 
many important papers presented and for 
the preparation of resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the Congress. At the closing 
plenary session the Final Act, containing 
80 resolutions, recommendations, and 
agreements, was signed. 

The subjects treated in the Final Act 
embraced municipal government, finances, 
and public services; city planning; trans- 
portation; airports; public welfare; public 
health; police and fire departments; cul- 
ture; and intermunicipal cooperation. 

A significant agreement on Pan Amer- 
ican intermunicipal cooperation provided 
for the establishment of the Pan American 
Committee on Intermunicipal Coopera- 
tion “‘in order that the momentum of the 
movement for cooperation among the 
Municipalities gained through the ac- 
tivities of the First Pan American Congress 
of Municipalities shall ‘not be lost.” The 
Committee, to be composed of not less 
than seven nor more than nine members, 
was to be appointed after the close of the 
Congress by the mayor of Habana, who 
was named chairman. Its duties are to 
carry out the resolutions of the Congress; 
to determine the seat of the Second Con- 


gress (which another resolution provided 
should be held in not less than two 
nor more than four years) ; to report to 
the Second Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation as to the need for and most 
effective organization of a permanent Pan 
American organization of municipalities; 
to cooperate with the American Committee 
for the International Union of Local Au- 
thorities, and serve as a clearing house of 
information and a means of strengthening 
the bonds of friendship between cities and 
nations; and to publish a bulletin of in- 
formation on municipal affairs, if and when 
the necessary funds are obtained. 

The Committee has been announced as 
follows: Antonio Beruff Mendieta, Cuba, 
Chairman; Luis L. Bofh, Argentina; Edi- 
son Junqueira Passos, Brazil; Ricardo Gon- 
zalez Cortés, Chile; Hector Romero Me- 
néndez, Ecuador; Raphael Brouard, Haiti; 
Daniel W. Hoan, United States; Porfirio 
Carlos Troconis Fonseca, Mexico; Gustavo 
Gutierrez, Habana; and Louis Brownlow, 
Chicago. Representatives of Central Amer- 
ica and Colombia are to be appointed. 
There is also a Liaison Committee, com- 
posed of Clifford W. Ham, United States, 
Chairman; Federico Rios Vale, Vene- 
zuela; Carlos Contreras, Mexico; Gustavo 
Gutiérrez, Cuba; and José L. Franco, 
Cuba. 

Other important resolutions or recom- 
mendations included in the Final Act ap- 
proved the following: the desirability of 
public ownership of public utilities; the 
fundamental city planning principles that 
should be generally adopted; the principles 
regarding conditions of labor that should 
be observed in all municipalities; the 
establishment of employment offices, which 
should have control of labor contracts in 
the locality, keep unemployment records, 
provide legal counsel for labor groups, 
and perform any other functions of assist- 
ance to the unemployed; social control, 
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dealing with pure food, the establishment 
of public credit institutions to supplant 
moneylenders, and public works programs; 
a “health tax,” to be levied as the most 
effective solution of the financial problems 
involved in providing free hospital care; 
basic principles of public health adminis- 
tration; more publicity for local history, 
and the suggestion that new streets and 
squares in American cities be named after 
republics, cities, and outstanding public 


figures of America; and regional organiza- 
tions to be established for municipal coor- 
dination and cooperation. 

By resolution of the Congress, the Final 
Act signed by all the delegates was trans- 
mitted to the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, which met in 
Lima the following month, ‘‘for its infor- 
mation and proper disposition.” ‘The 
Lima Conference deposited the document 
in the Pan American Union at Washington. 





PATIO OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, HABANA 


A solid colonial edifice, thoroughly modernized, houses the city government of Habana. 


The Highest Highway in the World 


Lima to Pucalpa, Peru 


THINK of starting at sea level and for 5 
hours motoring steadily up through scenery 
that with every mile grows more imposing 
until you are finally crossing the Andes on 
a road practically 3 miles high—1,600 feet 
higher ‘than the top ‘of Pike's) Peak! 
William LaVarre, some of whose photo- 
graphs appear in the following pages, was 
one of the first North Americans to have 
this privilege, which is now being shared 
by an increasing number of travellers. 
Visitors to Lima will find this one of the 
most interesting excursions possible, for 
leaving the storied capital of Peru, with its 
many handsome public buildings and 
spacious suburbs, they can ascend to gla- 
ciers and snowpeaks, passing the terraced 
mountainside fields built up with stone 
walls in the times of the Incas, going 
through mining centers and colonial towns, 
and seeing at intervals picturesquely clad 
Indians occupied in herding sheep, driving 
a train of llamas, or spinning yarn in 
primitive fashion as they walk. (How long 
will this last beside a road over which cars 
and trucks are passing every day?) ‘Then 
after passing the summit one can descend 
through tropical forests on the other side 
to Tarma, a little town once secluded from 
the world, and through fertile valleys 
awaiting settlers to the present end of the 
road at Tingo Maria, a center of coloniza- 
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tion on the Huallaga River. (Get out your 
map, but be sure to imagine the mountains.) 

Peru had long been ambitious to connect 
the capital and Pacific coast with the 
eastern slopes of the Andes, open up the 
country for settlement, and bring out the 
tropical products, such as coffee and hard- 
woods, that flourish there. The only way 
to obtain these was to ship them by boat 
to the Atlantic from a port on the Amazon 
or one of its affuents, thence northwest to 
the Panama Canal, and south to the 
Peruvian coast. ‘The reverse route was 
followed for trade with Brazil and eastern 
Peru in Peruvian metals, gasoline, wool, 
potatoes and other products. A 500-mile 
road would give a 5-day route from Lima 
to Iquitos, replacing the 4-week freighter 
trip. A road, however, was thought too 
costly because of the great obstacles pre- 
sented by the lofty cordillera and the 
jungle on its eastern slopes. 

But Enrique Pimentel, a Peruvian engi- 
neer, working under the Ministry of 
Promotion and its highway plan, under- 
took the feat and by the end of this year 
or before the road will be finished from 
Lima all the way to Pucalpa on the Lower 
Ucayali River. From this town boats can 
go down the Ucayali and Maranon to 
Iquitos, the port for ocean-going vessels 
2,300 miles from the mouth of the Amazon. 
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THE EASTERN SLOPES OF THE PERUVIAN ANDES 


A view of tropical forests greets the motorist from Lima who has surmounted the pass between snow- 
capped mountains and is descending toward the river valleys. 





THE GOVERNMENT PALACE, LIMA 
The Peruvian capital is the center of the highway system that is rapidly uniting all parts of the country. 
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ENRIQUE PIMENTEL, THE ENGINEER OF THE HIGHEST HIGHWAY IN THE WORLD 


The Hon. Laurance A. Steinhardt, then Ambassador to Peru (now designated to Russia), visited Sefior 
Pimentel at his camp. 
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ALONG THE HIGHEST HIGHWAY IN THE WORLD 


Snowy peaks tower along the road that crosses the Andes at an altitude of 15,800 feet, practically three 
miles. 
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KEEPING THE HIGHWAY IN REPAIR 
Gangs of men keep the 500-mile road in condition and guard against slides. 





A VANADIUM MINE 


Peru is an important source of vanadium, as well as of zinc, lead, copper and silver. 
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A COLONIAL DEVICE FOR REFINING SILVER ORE 


In these pits silver ore, reduced to a paste, was trodden by horses for days to amalgamate it with mercury 
and other chemicals. From the amalgam the pure silver was easily recovered. 
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A PREDECESSOR OF THE MOTOR TRUCK 


The haughty llama has for centuries borne Andine freight along precarious paths. 
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ON A TRIBUTARY OF THE AMAZON 


Jungle-dwellers emerge to watch the travellers from across the mountains. 
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SHEEP THRIVE IN PERU 


The Government has imported stock to cross with native sheep in order to obtain more and better wool. 
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A HIGHLAND PERUVIAN INDIAN 


The hats of Peruvian Indians are permanently in style, those for each village having their particular 
shape and design of colored trimming. 
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THE VOLCANOES AGUA AND FUEGO ARE IMPOSING FEATURES OF THE 
GUATEMALAN LANDSCAPE 


Flying around Latin America 


JAMES E. RICE 
General Chairman, Seventh World’s Poultry Congress 


THE occasion of this flying trip was the 
desire of the Seventh World’s Poultry 
Congress and Exposition officials and of 
the World’s Poultry Science Association 
to explain to the people of the Latin 
American countries through personal con- 
tacts the objectives, the plan of organiza- 
tion and method of administration of these 
two organizations, and to promote inter- 
national cooperation in furthering their 
educational and commercial objectives. 
The congress is to be held in Cleveland 
from July 28 to August 7, 1939. 

The route traveled included the capitals 
of 19 countries, as shown on the map 
(p. 287), and required 9 weeks’ time. It 
represented the combined authority of the 
Federal Government and the poultry 
industry of the United States, since the 
Seventh World’s Poultry Congress and 
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Exposition is a partnership educational 
enterprise in which there exists an appro- 
priate division of responsibility. The re- 
sponse of the people was gratifying in the 
extreme abhemactualamextentmoty eatin 
American participation remains to be seen. 
The prospects are bright. 

There was manifested everywhere a 
deeply sympathetic interest and a fine 
cooperative spirit. There was a distinctly 
friendly attitude and the evidence of good 
will toward the government and the people 
of the United States was unmistakable. 
Everywhere it was the same. Always 
courteous consideration and generous hos- 
pitality were accorded us, even lavishly. 
We were among friends. 

In addition to being an official repre- 
sentative of the United States Govern- 
ment for the purposes of this trip, the 
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THE AUTHOR’S MAP SHOWING HIS ROUTE THROUGH LATIN AMERICA 
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writer, a graduate of Cornell University, 
carried a list of the names and addresses 
at the time of graduation of 279 former 
Cornell students residing in Central and 
South America, which proved to be ex- 
ceedingly useful. Furthermore, member- 
ship in the Rotary Club provided another 
valuable point of contact. 

Before our departure for the Latin 
American countries the writer called at 
the embassy or legation in Washington 
of each of the countries to be visited, 
and explained the purpose of his trip. 
Without exception the officials whom we 
met volunteered to write to their home 
governments commending our mission, 
and assuring us that our cause would 
be given sympathetic consideration. 

For this good will trip we were equipped 
with a cinema kodak with colored films, 
and a camera for taking still pictures in 
black and white for reproduction. As a 
result, we brought back about 1200 feet 
of colored movies and more than 600 
other pictures of our own taking. In 
addition to these, we received many 
photographs from our friends and _ of- 
ficials of the countries visited. They are 
to be shown during the Seventh World’s 
Poultry Congress, where they will convey 
a clearer idea to the people of the United 
States of the these countries and their 
people than would be possible through 
any mere description. In the meantime, 
they are serving the useful purpose of 
giving many audiences throughout the 
United States the benefit of a free pic- 
torial trip to the countries south of us. 


Train, automobile, boat or plane? 


It may be asked which method of travel 
is best. ‘That depends upon the purpose 
of the trip, the time available, the com- 
parative accommodations offered to reach 
the destination, and the cost. When all 
of these factors were considered, flying 


appeared to be the only feasible plan for 
us. ‘The map of the route will reveal the 
fact that all told we journeyed 20,169 
miles, mostly by air. This is roughly 
equivalent to the distance around the 
world at the latitude of New York. We 
traveled two nights by boat between 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay, and return: and by rail 
two nights between Rio de Janeiro and 
Sado Paulo, Brazil, and return; and from 
Buenaventura to Bogota, Colombia, by 
daylight through tropical jungles and over 
mountains by rail and automobile; and 
from La Guaira to Caracas, Venezuela, 
and return by automobile. Of all of 
these modes of travel, including motor 
car or bus in the cities visited, automobile 
travel, without doubt, offered the greatest 
hazard. This, at least, was true if judged 
by the sensations that we felt when 
clinging to the car as it negotiated sharp 
curves, and when in congested city traffic. 
But, nevertheless, no accident occurred. 
The railroads, including those in the 
United States from New York to Florida 
and from Texas to our home in New 
York, provided the roughest jolts but the 
best opportunity of seeing the country. 
The boat rides were taken by night and 
were uneventful and comfortable. So 
there you are. Take your choice of all 
of the chief popular modes of travel. 
Were we afraid, dizzy or air-sick when 
flying? Not in the least. This was partly 
due, no doubt, to the fact that we had set 
our minds definitely to go through with 
the trip, sick or well; and what is of even 
greater significance, we quickly became 
obsessed with the fact that we were as safe 
as modern transportation could make us. 
The powerful modern aircraft, the high 
quality of the personnel on the ships and 
at the airports, and the further fact that 
the planes flew only during daylight, 
never taking chances due to unfavorable 
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Courtesy of the Cuban Department of Public Works 





THE CAPITOL, HABANA 


flying conditions, thanks to constant in- 
formation by radio as to the state of the 
weather ahead, gave us the necessary 
assurance. On one occasion we were 
unable to take off from Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, for El Salvador, because the 
plane from Nicaragua could not come 
down through the clouds to pick us up. 
Thus we lost two days of our schedule and 


missed several important engagements; 
but this was all right with us, since we 
preferred to arrive late rather than to 
take a chance of not getting there at all. 

One of the thrills of a lifetime was to 
glide swiftly by, and frequently it seemed 
to be too near by, the many extinct or 
occasionally active volcanoes which are to 
be seen with their cone-shaped summits 
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A SQUARE IN TEGUCIGALPA 


In the center of the square rises the statue of Francisco Morazan, the national hero of Honduras. 


above the clouds. The illustration on 
p- 286 shows the famous Agua Volcano in 
Guatemala, so called because many years 
ago it erupted large volumes of water 
that destroyed an entire city near its base. 


The English language popular 


Just to illustrate the large number of 
resident and non-resident English speaking 
people to be met in the republics to the 
south of the United States the following 
incident is related. When I was leaving 
the Pan American Airways office in San 
Salvador, El Salvador, a man who had 
learned that I was from the United States 
introduced himself. He was a resident of 
the country but an American by birth. 
While we were talking, an English- 
speaking, non-resident commercial traveler 
came up. While we three were conversing 
a third and then a fourth person passing 


by and known to the others joined in the 
conversation. The last-mentioned was a 
Salvadorean, a graduate in engineering of 
an American university and past district 
president of Rotary International. All 
members of the group had been educated 
in the United States or England and spoke 
the language well. If more Spanish were 
taught in the educational institutions of 
the United States and more English in the 
Latin American countries, we should 
understand each other better. 


Unity through education 


Even more strikingly significant, as indi- 
cating the way in which the thirst for 
knowledge unites the human race, is the 
large number of nationalities represented 
in the agricultural experiment stations and 
educational institutions. Take for example 
the following classification as to nation- 
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ality of the staff of the agricultural re- 
search institution at Caracas, Venezuela. 
The Director was Italian. In the Division 
of Agriculture the chief was Russian; the 
two assistants were Cuban and Czechoslo- 
vakian. In the Division of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, an American was chief; 
in the Division of Rural Economy, a 
Venezuelan. In Zoology and Entomology 
another American was chief. ‘The geneti- 
cist was born in British Guiana of Hindu 
parents. The horticulturist was a native 
of St. Kitts. The chemist was Austrian. 
The chief of the Division of Soils was 
Puerto Rican. The meteorologist was a 
Belgian-Swiss. In the Division of Animal 


Husbandry the chief was Panamanian, and 
his assistant came from the Dominican 
Republic. An Armenian was in charge of 
the sericultural work. A new member was 
A summing up of the 


a Spanish Basque. 
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above shows: Italy, Russia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Venezuela, Switzerland, Pana- 
ma, the Dominican Republic, Armenia, 
Austria and Spain, one representative 
each; British possessions, two; and the 
United States three. Of these 16 persons, 
one had received scientific training at 
Ohio State University, one at Louisiana 
State University, and four at Cornell Uni- 
versity, so far as my records reveal. 

Truly we may say that here is a melting 
pot of ideas and a training school of inter- 
nationalism, although this example may 
be exceptional. But nevertheless a some- 
what similar mingling of many nationali- 
ties in research and educational institu- 
tions would be found in other countries. 


Pride of country everywhere 


In all of the capitals of the 19 countries 
visited many impressive monuments were 


i oneness 


THE AIRPORT, GUATEMALA CITY 


This handsome building is among the finest airports in Latin America. 
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THE BOLIVAR MONUMENT, PANAMA 


The memory of Bolivar is honored not only by the 

six nations that he freed from Spain, but also by 

all the American Republics, which he was the 
first to summon for conference together. 


seen. These are found in the hand- 
some public squares, beautiful parks and 
along the spacious boulevards. They 
were erected to the memory of national 
heroes in commemoration of their lives 
of service to their country in times of war 
and of peace. Such memorials perpetuate 
the memory of the discoverers, pioneers, 
statesmen, liberators, emancipators, edu- 
cators, authors, musicians, architects, pub- 
lic benefactors and others. 

Every city is also graced with the archi- 
tectural beauty of many public buildings, 
such as art museums, libraries, schools, 


theaters, cathedrals, hospitals, hotels and 
airports. In many of these were seen 
paintings and statuary commemorating 
notable events and persons who rose above 
the level of the masses in leadership in 
their respective fields. 

Observing these testimonials in stone 
and reading the legends carved thereon, 
one could see clearly repeated in motive, 
thought and deed a counterpart of the 
early and later history of the United States 
of America. 

The United States of America is not the 
only country that fought for and won its 
independence as a nation and each year 
celebrates its own “Fourth of July.”” The 
commemoration of the declaration of in- 
dependence, or its equivalent, in each of 
the countries brings home to us the signifi- 
cant fact that we of the Americas have 
much in common. It would be well for 
all of us to read the history of the rise of 
our sister republics. The following is a 
list of the chief national holidays of the 
American Republics: 


Latin AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAys 


Argentinas eer July 9, 1816 (Declaration of 
Independence) 

Bolivia.......... August 6, 1825 (Declaration 
of Independence) 

BYVAL ooo b00006 September 7, 1810 (Declara- 
tion of Independence) 

@ilernen: ose September 18, 1810 (Deposi- 


tion of last Spanish Cap- 
tain General and begin- 
ning of struggle for in- 


dependence) 

Colombiatn are July 20, 1810 (Declaration of 
Independence) 

Costa Rica....... September 15, 1821 (Declara- 
tion of Independence) 

Gubaqn gee vs see May 20, 1902 (Inauguration 


of first President) 
Dominican Re- February 27, 1844 (Separa- 


public. tion from Haiti) 
Hcuad ones August 10, 1809 (Proclama- 
tion of Independence of 
Quito) 
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Guatemala....... September 15, 1821 (Declara- 
tion of Independence) 
Haitie ae ests January 1, 1804 (Declaration 
of Independence) 
Honduras........ September 15, 1821 (Declara- 
tion of Independence) 
IMexICOMMeEeeEne September 15 and 16, 1810 


(The Cry of Dolores, be- 
ginning of movement for 


independence) 
INicaraguialeey ae September 15, 1821 (Declara- 

tion of Independence) 
Panama......... November 3, 1903 (Declara- 

tion of Independence) 
Raraguayae peer May 14 and 15, 1811 (Blood- 


less revolution, achiev- 
ing independence) 


Peres nae orate July 28, 1821 (Declaration of 
Independence) 
El Salvador...... September 15, 1821 (Declara- 


tion of Independence) 
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ANHANGUERA, A BRAZILIAN DANIEL 
BOONE 


The city of Sao Paulo commemorates by this 
statue a picturesque pioneer of early days. 


Winueayaee eee August 25, 1825 (Declaration 
of Independence) 

Venezuela....... July 5, 1811 (Signing of Dec- 
laration of Independ- 
ence) 


We were fortunate to be in Guatemala 
City on a patriotic holiday. There, as in 
the United States, were the street decora- 
tions, the national flags flying, the bands 
playing martial music, the national an- 
them, the tramp, tramp of feet in the 
parades, the sidewalks crowded with visi- 
tors, the toy balloons, the refreshments 
and the enthusiastic expectancy of the 
people waiting to see the government 
officials on the reviewing stand, and sol- 
diers and others as they passed in review. 
All reminded us of home. 

We were told that visitors and troops 
were there from all of the provinces of 
Guatemala, some of them having trav- 
eled many miles on foot to witness or 
to participate in this patriotic celebra- 
tion. ‘The air fleet maneuvered. Repre- 
sentatives from other countries were there 
as guests of the Guatemalan government. 
In recognition of this national celebration 
the churches of the country held impressive 
services. 

This was all deeply significant. The 
significance lay in the fact that loyalty, 
pride of ancestry, love of home, church 
and country are no monopoly of race or 
nation in any part of the world, but lie 
deeply imbedded in the human heart. 
Over and over came to mind the words of 
Scott: 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 

Perhaps the best measure of the ad- 
vancement of a people in the march of 
civilization is to be found in its sense of 
appreciation for the greatness of the con- 
tributions that have been made by emi- 
nent scholars, scientists, merchants, farm- 
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ers, soldiers, statesmen and philanthropists 
of their own and other countries to the 
advancement of their national culture, 
prosperity and independence. 


We should know our neighbors 


It would appear that we of the United 
States have been so preoccupied with our 
own progress aS a nation that we have 
not become fully conscious of the vast 
empires south of us, of their unlimited 
natural resources, their magnificent scen- 
ery, their adequate deep water harbors, 
their great modern cities, their enterprise 
and their centuries-old and modern culture. 

The writer heard Paul Harris, the 
founder of Rotary International, say after 
completing a round-the-world tour that 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, were the two most beautiful 
cities that he had ever seen: the former 
from the standpoint of scenic beauty and 
the latter from an architectural and engi- 
neering standpoint. 

How many of us are aware of the fact 
that the Amazon, the largest river in the 
world, is nearly 200 miles wide where it 
enters the sea, that Brazil is larger than 
the United States with almost sufficient 
room to spare to include another State of 
Texas, and that it is nearly as large as 
all of the rest of South America? 

The countries of Latin America differ 
greatly in size, topography, temperature, 
rainfall, altitude, coast lines, geological 
formation and natural resources, which 
are largely responsible for their agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, and consequently their economic 
progress and the growth of their cities and 
culture. But each country possesses cer- 
tain national assets and special attractions 
in its own right. For example, Venezuela 
can boast among other accomplishments 
of having paid off its foreign debt. Simi- 
larly Guatemala not only takes pride in 


her neat capital, but she can boast of an 
equal rate of exchange for her quetzal with 
the American dollar. Several countries 
pride themselves on producing the finest 
quality of coffee, bananas, pineapples, or 
sugar cane, due to their excellent soil, 
correct elevation and proper climatic con- 
ditions for bringing each of these crops to 
perfection. Many countries are proud, 
too, of having evidence of early civiliza- 
tions on the American continent. 


Progress in the Latin American countries 


In most, if not all, of the countries that 
we visited, marked evidence of progress 
was shown by the large number of public 
improvements being made and new build- 
ings under construction. The erection of 
educational institutions and _ hospitals, 
slum clearance, resettlement schemes, and 
the construction of highways and bridges 
appeared to be the outstanding new de- 
velopments. Clearly the Latin American 
countries are on the go. 


All eyes on Latin America 


All of the principal commercial coun- 
tries of the world appear to have their 
eyes on the republics to the south of the 
United States, if one may judge by the 
large number of persons of many different 
nationalities whom we met on planes, at 
hotels, on the streets, and at public meet- 
ings and receptions. The people of the 
Latin American countries should be grate- 
ful for this rivalry of the countries for their 
business, since “‘competition is the life of 
iareyale,”” 


What of the future? 


Economically speaking, the future of the 
Latin American countries is bright. The 
one handicap to their progress has been a 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. 
This age-old obstacle is rapidly being over- 
come. Far faster, cheaper and safer trans- 





A HILLTOP PARK IN SANTIAGO 


The Chileans take pride in their beautiful squares and parks, brimming with flowers. 
At the left of the picture is seen the statue of Pedro de Valdivia, who founded Santiago 
in 1541. 
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portation by air will go hand in hand with 
similar improvements in transportation 
by rail, by water and by highways. The 
rapid progress being made in the con- 
struction of the great Pan American High- 
way and connecting roads is apparent in 
many of the countries. This eventual 
opening up of the entire hemisphere to 
automobile and truck transportation is 
destined to bring about great improve- 
ments. These improved communications 
will be responsible for surmounting nat- 
ural obstructions and extending commerce, 
education and social intercourse through- 
out the western hemisphere. 

As with transportation, so also with com- 
munication. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the radio are transcending all 
barriers and tending to make the people 
of the world near neighbors, and should 
prove to be one of the most important 
factors in bringing about universal peace 
through a common intelligent under- 
standing of national problems and human 
relations and through the mutual acquaint- 
ance which breeds respect. 





‘De la Revista dela Escuela de Bellas Artes, Quito 


United States of America will Extend Welcome 


It is hoped that as a result of the writer’s 
visit to the countries of Latin America, of 
which the foregoing gives some impressions, 
there will be a large number of visitors 
from the other American Republics at the 
Seventh World’s Poultry Congress and 
Exposition. The Mercantile Exchange of 
the City of New York will greet those who 
arrive at the port of New York from other 
countries and extend to them the cour- 
tesies of the City and guidance while there. 

The Louisiana State Seventh World’s 
Poultry Congress Committee is planning 
to receive visitors who come through the 
port of New Orleans. It is expected that 
similar courtesies will be offered at other 
United States ports of entry. 

July 23 has been designated by the New 
York World’s Fair the Seventh World’s 
Poultry Congress and Exposition Day. 

On July 25 and 26 the visitors from other 
countries will visit Washington, D. C., 
where they will be received by Govern- 
ment officials and will visit many points of 
historic, scientific and scenic interest. 





The First South American 


Botanical Congress 


CARL O. ERLANSON 


Division of Plant Exploration and Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture; Delegate of the United States to the Congress 


THE important relationship between agri- 
cultural development and knowledge of 
the world’s flora is becoming more and 
more appreciated. All of the crops now 
grown have been at some time derived 
from wild plants, although in many cases 
the original ancestors of cultivated plants 
can only be surmised. ‘The derivation of 
other crops, such as the avocado, cashew, 
tung-oil tree, rubber, and pistache, is 
either a matter of historical knowledge or 
their modification under cultivation has 
not been great enough to conceal their 
affinity to the original wild forms. 

We are indebted to South America for 
many of our important economic as well 
as ornamental plants, a few of the better 
known being tomato, potato, peanut, 
quinine, rubber, cashew, calceolaria, pe- 
tunia and nasturtium. And yet our knowl- 
edge of the vast plant riches of South 
America is still hardly more than super- 
ficial. The study of the plant life of South 
America has probably never been as 
actively pursued as it is at present, not 
only in that continent, but by scientists of 
other parts of the world. It is therefore 
of great significance that the framework 
has been erected to correlate botanical 
activity in a united effort between coun- 
tries and institutions. 

The First South American Botanical 
Congress held its meetings at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, during the week October 
12-19, 1938. ‘The Congress was the result 


of efforts made by some of the leading 
botanists of South America to bring about 
such a gathering in order that a definite 
program of cooperation in botanical re- 
search could be initiated for the several 
South American nations and colonies. 

Although the Congress was specifically 
for South American botanists, other na- 
tlons were invited to send botanical rep- 
resentatives and Cuba, England, The 
Netherlands, Germany, and the United 
States were thus represented. Chile, Peru, 
Paraguay and British and French Guiana 
were represented at the general meetings 
by members of the diplomatic corps. 

The greater part of four days was occu- 
pied in the reading and discussion of well 
over a hundred technical papers on various 
botanical and agricultural subjects. ‘The 
papers given were about equally divided 
in the following fields of research: Sys- 
tematic Botany, Microbiology, Morpholo- 
gy, Physiology, Genetics, Phytogeography 
and Applied Botany. Since the time was 
short and the papers numerous, the 
various fields of work were discussed in 
concurrently running sections ard the 
delegates attended the sections which 
dealt with their particular field. 

Two days of the Congress were devoted 
to trips out of the city in order that visit- 
ing delegates could see some of the dis- 
tinctive features in the nearby country. 
One of the trips was to the beautiful 
resort area about the town of Petropolis 
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THE BOTANICAL GARDEN, RIO DE JANEIRO 


The delegates to the First South American Botanical Congress enjoyed especially their 

visit to the famous Botanic Garden and its vast collections. A background of moun- 

tains and three avenues of royal palms, converging at a fountain, lend majesty to the 
scene. 
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which lies well up in the mountains some 
three hours’ drive by car on an excellent 
highway from Rio de Janeiro. Here the 
delegates caught glimpses of virgin forest 
and made a highly interesting visit to a 
large private display of orchids. ‘The 
officials of the town of Petropolis were 
hosts at a luncheon for the delegates. 
The other trip was a more extensive 
journey by rail to view the restinga vege- 
tation of the sea-coast. 

Doctor P. Campos Porto, Director of 
the Biological Institute and Botanic Gar- 
den at Rio de Janeiro and also President 
of the Committee of Organization for the 
Congress, was host at a garden party for 
the delegates. The setting was of exqui- 
site beauty, in the Botanic Gardens with 
royal palms and mountains for background 
and countless orchids blooming on all 
sides. Leading Brazilian artists contrib- 
uted to the entertainment with folk dances 
and songs as well as classical music. 

Two plenary sessions of the Congress 
were held during which several important 


resolutions were approved for recommen- 
dation to the respective governments. The 
following, of general interest, may be 
mentioned here: 

Establishment of regional botanic gardens.— 
Each country is to choose areas within 
its limits to set up arboreta or botanic 
gardens where the representative flora of 
the region may be studied. ‘These botanic 
gardens will form a South American sys- 
tem for exchange of information between 
the various regions of South America. 

Establishment of a South American Botanical 
Bureau.—Each country will establish a 
central bureau which will be charged with 
the task of bringing together botanical 
information pertinent to that country. 
It is intended that the bureaus in each 
country will eventually become federated 
for the whole of South America and that 
eventually there will be established a 
central bureau for the continent. 

Supervision and regulation of exploration.— 
Each country shall recommend that its 
government promulgate regulations so 





A LILY POOL IN THE BOTANIC GARDEN, RIO 
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that exploration cannot take place without 
the previous knowledge and permission of 
the government. Duplicates of all collec- 
tions shall be left in the country and the 
export of unique or rare collections shall 
be forbidden. 

At the opening meeting permanent offi- 
cers were elected for the years 1939-1942. 
They are as follows: President, Doctor 
Alberto Castellanos, Museum of Natural 
History, Buenos Aires, Argentina; Vice- 
President, Doctor Fernando Rosa Mato, 
Museum of Natural History, Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Secretary-General, Doctor Fer- 


nando Silveira, Institute of Education, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. It was proposed by the 
delegation from Argentina that the Second 
South American Botanical Congress be 
held at the Instituto Miguel Lillo at 
Tucuman, Argentina, in 1942. ‘This was 
unanimously approved. 

Brazil, famous for its generous hospi- 
tality, surpassed even this reputation as 
host to the delegates of the Congress and 
congratulations should be extended to 
Doctor Campos Porto and the Committee 
of Organization for a well-planned and 
well-executed program. 
















































































Pan American Union NOTES 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


The celebration of Pan American Day, 
April 14, was opened at the Pan American 
Union by a special session of the Govern- 
ing Board, convened in the Hall of the 
Americas to hear President Roosevelt, 
who had been invited to address the Board 
upon this occasion. He began by saying, 
“T am happy to be with the Pan American 
Union on its forty-ninth birthday,” and 
continued with a significant address broad- 
cast to all the American Republics and to 
Europe. 

In the evening a concert of Latin Ameri- 
can music was played by the United 
States Navy Band Orchestra. ‘There were 
two soloists, Natalia Garland de Cook, a 
Peruvian singer, and Bernardo Segall, a 
Brazilian pianist. The Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Chairman of the Governing Board and 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
addressed the audience. 


Both President Roosevelt’s and Mr. 
Hull’s addresses will be printed in full in 
the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


GOVERNING BOARD 


At a regular meeting held on April 5, 
1939, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union welcomed two new mem- 
bers, Dr. Carlos Martins Pereira e Sousa, 
Ambassador of Brazil, and Sr. Guillermo 
Gazittia, Chargé d’Affaires of Chile. 


Resolution of condolence 


The Board passed a resolution on the death 
of a former member, which reads as follows: 


WHEREAS, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned with deep regret of 
the death of Dr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, 
former President of the Republic of Cuba and 
Ambassador of Cuba to the United States and 
member of the Governing Board; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Céspedes was always a constant 
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and sincere friend of the Pan American Union 
and during his long public career rendered val- 
uable services to the cause of Pan Americanism 
and to the progress of this institution: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union ; 


RESOLVES: 


1. To place on the minutes of this meeting an 
expression of its profound regret at the death of 
the distinguished Cuban statesman who made 
such important contributions to the improvement 
of the cultural, material, and political relations 
of the countries and people of Americas; and 

2. To request the Director General to send a 
copy of this resolution to the Government of Cuba 
and to the family of the deceased, together with 
the expression of the sincere condolences of the 
Governing Board. 


Nature protection and wild life 
preservation 


A resolution of the Eighth International 
Conference of American States recom- 
mended that the American governments 
adopt legislation and regulations to make 
effective nature protection and wild life 
preservation. Four steps were suggested: 
The compilation of legislation and infor- 
mation on the fauna and flora of the 
several countries, the establishment of a 
Committee of Experts, the meeting of this 
Committee, and the formulation of a 
draft convention by the Committee. 

The Governing Board approved the re- 
port of its committee appointed to con- 
sider this resolution. The committee had 
prepared a questionnaire to be submitted 
to the American governments, requesting 
a complete set of the game laws now in 
force and of special legislation for the 
protection of migratory birds; information 
on the parks, reserves, and other nature 
monuments that have been set aside; the 
status of native fauna and flora; a general 
description of the fauna and flora, with 
bibliographical references, etc.; and sug- 
gestions as to the provisions to be included 
in a Convention on international coopera- 


tion among the American Republics rela- 
tive to the preservation of fauna and flora 
in their natural habitat. ‘The Director 
General was authorized to transmit the 
questionnaire to the Governments, with 
the request that the information called for 
therein be sent to the Pan American Union 
on or before September 1, 1939. 

Each Government will also be requested 
to designate one member to serve on the 
Committee of Experts, together with such 
aides or advisers as it may desire to 
cooperate with its member on the Com- 
mittee. It was recommended that the 
members appointed be qualified to discuss 
the technical aspects of national parks, 
nature monuments, and nature reserves; 
the protection of vanishing species of fauna 
and flora in their natural habitat; and 
migratory birds. 

The Committee of Experts will meet at 
the Pan American Union in May, 1940, 
to draw up a draft convention, as provided 
in the resolution of the Eighth Conference. 


Establishment of a Social and Child 
Welfare Division 


A resolution of the Eighth Conference 
recommended that the Governing Board 
study the feasibility of creating a social and 
child welfare information center. The re- 
port of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the matter authorized the Director 
General to take the necessary steps to 
organize such an administrative division 
provided it is financed from outside sources 
for three years, after which period the 
Union will assume the financial responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the division. 
The report was adopted. 


Functions of the Pan American Union 


Accepting a committee report on the 
functions of the Pan American Union, the 
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Board voted to propose to the Govern- 
ments an increase in the quotas paid by 
the countries, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1940, to permit the Union to carry 
out the additional duties entrusted to it by 
the Eighth Conference. (These quotas are 
assessed on the basis of population.) 


Permanent Committees on Comparative 
Legislation and Uniformity of 
Legislation 


A resolution of the Eighth Conference, on 
the Codification of International Law, 
provides that the Permanent Committees 
of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Habana shall be composed of six mem- 
bers from other American republics in 
addition to the nationals appointed by 
the countries in which they have their 
seat. The Governing Board, pursuant to 


its action at the preceding meeting, gave 
effect to this resolution by determining by 
lot the countries to be represented on each 
committee, as follows: Permanent Com- 
mittee of Rio de Janeiro: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Honduras, and Venezuela; Permanent 
Committee of Montevideo: Colombia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Paraguay; and Permanent Committee 
of Habana: Chile, Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Mexico, Peru, and the United States. 


Committee of Experts on Powers of 
Attorney and the Furidical Personal- 
ity of Foreign Companies 


It was voted to request the American 
republics that have not done so to submit 
their observations on the draft code on 
powers of attorney transmitted to them 
some time ago. 


NECROLOGY 


Joaouim Francisco DE Assis BRAsIL.—On 
Christmas Day, 1938, Dr. Assis Brasil, 
internationally known as a diplomat and 
man of letters, died in Brazil at the age 
of 81. Dr. Assis Brasil was born in S4o 
Gabriel, Rio Grande do Sul, and edu- 
cated there and in the Law School in 
Sao Paulo. He was early interested in 
politics and took a prominent part in the 
Republican movement, being elected state 
representative to the Constituent Assembly 
after the proclamation of the Republic. 
Although he held subsequent political 
offices, he preferred writing and his books 
on the politics of his time have now 
become classics. His diplomatic career 
began with his appointment as Ambassa- 


dor to Portugal at a time when relations 
between the two countries were strained. 
He accomplished his mission with great 
success and was appointed Ambassador to 
the United States in 1898, where he was 
also Brazilian member on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 

The settlement of the boundary between 
Bolivia and Brazil next called for his 
services; he took part in the conferences, 
and was one of the Brazilian signers of 
the treaty of November 17, 1903, which 
concluded this matter. Dr. Assis then 
retired to his model farm in Rio Grande 
do Sul, but was called to participate 
again in politics in 1930. Hewas Minister 
of Agriculture in the provisional govern- 
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ment and Ambassador-designate to Argen- 
tina in 1931. At the age of 74 he retired 
definitely from public life. 

Jorce Catvo Mackenna.—On Novem- 
ber 2, 1938, the distinguished Chilean 
engineer Jorge Calvo Mackenna died in 
Santiago, Chile. Senor Calvo, who was 
born in Santiago in 1872, was educated 
at the National Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Chile, from which he received 
his degree as engineer in 1897. For more 
than 40 years he had served the Govern- 
ment, chiefly in the Bureau of Public 
Works. He had also taught in the Cath- 
olic University of Chile. At the time of 
his death he was an active and highly 
esteemed member of several scientific and 
industrial societies. 

Cartos MANUEL DE CESPEDES Y DE 
QueEsADA.—A former President of Cuba, 
Minister to the United States, and member 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Dr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes 
y de Quesada, died in Habana on March 
BS, LIB9. 

Dr. de Céspedes was the son of the 
Cuban patriot Carlos Manuel de Céspedes 
y Castillo, a leader in the rebellion of 
1868-78 who was titular President of the 
Republic in that early, unsuccessful strug- 
gle for independence. Dr. de Céspedes 
was born in New York City on August 12, 
1871, and educated in the United States, 
France, and Germany. When the Revo- 
lution of 1895 broke out, he took an active 
part in it, serving both as an officer in the 
army and as Governor of the Province of 
Oriente. At the close of the war, he took 
his law degree at the University of Habana, 
and began a long political and diplomatic 
career. Among the posts held by Dr. de 
Céspedes were those of member of Con- 
gress, Chairman of the Commission on 
Tariffs and Codes, Minister to Italy 
(1909-12), to Argentina (1912-13), and 
to the United States (1914-22), and 


Secretary of State of Cuba (1922-26). 
From 1927 to 1931 he was Minister to 
France: 

At the close of the Machado regime, 
Dr. de Céspedes was sworn in as President 
of the Republic, on August 12, 1933, but 
resigned on September 5, and a few 
months later was appointed Ambassador 
to Spain, a post which he held until 
August 1935. 

Dr. de Céspedes was also an active sup- 
porter of science and letters. He was 
chairman of the Cuban delegations to the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress 
and the Second Pan American Financial 
Congress, held in Washington in 1915 and 
1920, respectively. He was a member of 
the Cuban Academy of History arid other 
learned societies in Cuba and abroad, and 
had been decorated by France, Venezuela, 
and other countries. He was the author 
of many works, chiefly legal or historical 
in nature. 

ENRIQUE HERNANDEZ ALvarEz.—The 
Mexican Minister of Public Welfare, Dr. 
Enrique Hernandez Alvarez, died in 
Mexico City on November 2, 1938. He 
was born in Ciudad Gonzalez, Guana- 
juato, on June 24, 1892 and received his 
early education in the city of his birth. 
He was graduated from the National 
School of Medicine in Mexico City in 1917 
and practiced first in his native state. His 
political career began with his election as 
deputy to the state legislsture, where he 
served four terms. In 1930 he was made 
Governor of the State. Dr. Hernandez 
was called to represent the Government 
before the Cooperative Society of Hene- 
quen Growers in Yucatan, a task which 
he performed with great credit. He was 
recalled to Mexico City to be Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Public Welfare 
in the Federal District. When in 1937 
the former National Board of Public 
Welfare was made a Government De- 
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partment, Dr. Hernandez was appointed 
the first Minister of that portfolio, a posi- 
tion he held until his death. 

CaRACCIOLO Parra Ledén.—The death 
of the talented young Venezuelan historian, 
writer, and statesman, Dr. Caracciolo 
Parra Leon, at the early age of 38, occurred 
in Caracas shortly after his return from 
Lima, where he had attended the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States as a delegate of his country. 

Dr. Parra was deeply interested in edu- 
cation, and even before receiving his doc- 
torate in political science, had taught in 
secondary schools. Later he taught law 
in the School of Political Science of the 
Central University, in Caracas, of which 
he was vice-rector from 1928-33. In 1936 
he was director of the National Library. 
From 1936-38 he was chief of the Division 
of Inter-American Relations in the Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs, and in 1938 chief 
of the Division of Political Relations in 
the same Ministry. 

Dr. Parra was a member of the Venezue- 
lan Academies of Letters and of History, 
and of learned societies in Europe and the 
Americas. He had written several books 
on Venezuelan history and many articles 
dealing with philosophy, criticism, law, 
and history. 

CarLos REYLEs.—One of the foremost 
literary figures of Hispanic America, Car- 
los Reyles, died in Montevideo on July 24, 
1938, in his 70th year. As a young man 
of independent means, Sefior Reyles was 
able to travel extensively and to devote 
himself to his two main interests, literature 
and cattle breeding. On the great estate 
he had inherited, he continued the agri- 
cultural experiments begun by his father, 
and spent much of his life improving and 
enlarging his estancia. His first novel, 
Beba, combined a faithful picture of estan- 
cia life in 1895 with propaganda for im- 
proved stock-breeding. It indicated some 


of the qualities brought to maturity in 
later works—psychological insight, as in 
La Raza de Cain; sociological interests, as 
in El Terruto; and strong feeling for color, 
as in El Embrujo de Sevilla. All his work 
was “‘forceful in thought and written in a 
vigorous style notable for its clarity and 
perfection of idiom,” to quote a compatriot. 

Sefior Reyles was chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the P. E. N. Club of Mon- 
tevideo, and had only recently resigned 
as President of the SODRE (Servicio 
Oficial de Radio Eléctrico). A few days 
before his death the Argentine Academy 
of Letters had elected him to membership. 

PiAcipo DanieL RopricuEz RIveEro.— 
On February 21, 1939, Dr. Placido Daniel 
Rodriguez Rivero, a prominent Vene- 
zuelan scientist, president of the Central 
University, and Director of Public Health, 
died in Caracas at the age of 62. Dr. 
Rodriguez had been an outstanding figure 
in Venezuelan medical circles, having 
studied at the Central University in Cara- 
cas and later at the University of Paris. 
In 1926-27 he was appointed Governor of 
Puerto Cabello. Dr. Rodriguez was a 
member of the National Academy of 
Medicine in Caracas and of many medical 
and scientific organizations in other coun- 
tries. He had been decorated by Vene- 
zuela and made an official of the Legion 
of Honor of France. For more than 30 
years he had written on medical subjects, 
having a long list of important books to 
his credit. 

BAUTISTA SAAVEDRA.—Former President 
Bautista Saavedra of Bolivia died in 
Santiago, Chile, on March 30, 1939 at the 
age of 68. Shortly after receiving his law 
degree, Dr. Saavedra became professor in 
the school of law and political science at 
the University of La Paz and at the same 
time was editor of the newspaper E£/ 
Telégrafo. He entered public life as Chief 
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of the Boundary Section of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in 1903. The following 
year he was sent by the government to 
Spain to study all historic documents re- 
lating to Bolivia in the archives of that 
country. After two years of research he 
returned with material of great value to 
his country in boundary questions. For 
two years he was Minister of Public In- 
struction in Bolivia and then, in 1912-13, 
he represented his country in Peru. In 
1914 and 1918 he was a member of the 
National Congress as senator and deputy 
respectively. Dr. Saavedra was a mem- 
ber of the provisional government that as- 
sumed power on July 12, 1920, and was 
elected President of the Republic by the 
National Convention called soon there- 
after, taking office on January 26, 1921. 
When his term of office was over he was 
still prominent in politics until exiled in 
1934 by the Government. With a change 
of administration he was offered a cabinet 
portfolio, which he declined. He was a 
member of the delegation to the Chaco 
Peace Conference in Buenos Aires in 
May 1935. Dr. Saavedra was the author 
of notable volumes on sociology, history, 
education and the Bolivian-Peruvian boun- 
dary dispute. 

Josué SmitH Sotar.—The Republic of 
Chile lost one of its outstanding architects 
with the death of Josué Smith Solar on 
November 26, 1936. Senior Smith was 
educated in the United States; after re- 
ceiving his degree as an architect and 
traveling widely, he returned to Chile to 
practice his chosen profession. His great 
talent was evident from the first, and the 
vitalization of architectural studies in 
Chile has been due largely to his stimulus 
and inspiration. Among the many build- 
ings that are monuments to his skill and 
taste is the restoration of the Palacio de la 
Moneda, a colonial structure, once the 
Mint, now housing presidential and other 


administrative offices of the government. 
In partnership with his son he designed 
many of the most interesting buildings in 
Chile, including the Treasury and the 
buildings of the Santa Maria University 
in Valparaiso. 

ALFONSINA STORNI.—The death of the 
noted Argentine poet Alfonsina Storni, 
which occurred in Mar del Plata on 
October 25, 1938, is a great loss to her 
native country and to all Spanish America. 
She was universally admired for her poetic 
talent and her charming personality. Her 
childhood was passed in poverty, but by 
assiduous study she obtained her teacher’s 
certificate, working unceasingly until she 
achieved the position of director of a 
charitable institution. During that period 
she made every effort to enlarge her back- 
ground and make a way for herself in 
literature. She was one of the first women 
in Argentina to devote herself to literature 
not as a hobby but as a life work, and at 
the time of her death she had published 
notable books of sonnets, ballads, and 
lyrics, which won for her a wide and dis- 
criminating audience. She contributed to 
the Naczén of Buenos Aires under the pen- 
name of Tao-Lao, and her work was also 
published in literary magazines. 

GUILHERME STUDART.—Baron de Stu- 
dart, a Brazilian physician and man of 
letters, died on September 26, 1938, at the 
age of 82. He was born in Ceara, where 
his father was British vice consul, and 
educated in private schools there. He 
received his medical degree in 1877, and 
practiced his profession with distinction. 

In the field of letters he was especially 
drawn to history, where his keen analytical 
sense and patient research made his work 
outstanding. Hewasthe author of over 100 
volumes in all, whose subject matter includ- 
ed medicine, history, criticism, and fiction. 

Baron de Studart was a member of 
scientific and learned societies not only in 
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Brazil, but in many countries of Europe 
and America. 

José AnprEs UrtTEcHO.—On August 2, 
1938 José Urtecho died in Managua, 
Nicaragua. Sefior Urtecho studied at the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he 
obtained his training as engineer, and 
then returned to his native country to 
practice his profession. He was Minister 
of War in 1912 and later held the portfolios 
of Public Instruction and Foreign Affairs. 


140853—39 


In 1920 he was a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Republic. During the recent 
boundary dispute with Honduras he at- 
tended the Conference held in San José, 
Costa Rica, as counsellor of the Nicaraguan 
delegation and distinguished himself for 
his untiring labors and his profound knowI- 
edge of the subject. Sefior Urtecho was a 
member of the Nicaraguan Academy of 
Letters and of the Academies of Geography 
and History of Nicaragua and Hondurass 
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L. S. ROWE, Dire 


THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889—90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 








fi 


A/a k. D B 
A, Assistant Director 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONs 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
‘The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The BuLietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION, APRIL 14, 1939 


Seated at the table are the following members of the Board: At the left of the picture, beginning*next to 
President Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and Chairman of the Board; Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander, Ambassador of Peru; Col6n Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of Ecuador; Miguel Lépez Pumarejo, 
Ambassador of Colombia; Carlos Martins Pereira e Souza, Ambassador of Brazil; Héctor David Castro, 
Minister of El Salvador; Ricardo Castro Beeche, Minister of Costa Rica; Augusto S. Boyd, Minister of 
Panama; Leén de Bayle, Minister of Nicaragua; Luis Quintanilla, Chargé d’Affaires of Mexico; and 
Julian R. Caceres, Chargé d’Affaires of Honduras; at the right are: José Richling, Minister of Uruguay 
and Vice Chairman of the Board; Felipe A. Espil, Ambassador of Argentina; Pedro Martinez Fraga, 
Ambassador of Cuba; Didédgenes Escalante, Ambassador of Venezuela; Adrian Recinos, Minister of 
Guatemala; Andrés Pastoriza, Minister of the Dominican Republic; Luis Fernando Guachalla, Minister 
of Bolivia; Elie Lescot, Minister of Haiti; José Félix Estigarribia, Minister of Paraguay; and Guillermo 
Gazitta, Chargé d’Affaires of Chile. At the end of the table nearest the observer are L. S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Pan American Union, and Pedro de Alba, Assistant Director and Secretary of the Governing 
Board. 
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Pan American Day 


at the Pan American Union 


THe ‘“‘forty-ninth birthday of the Pan 
American Union’’, to use the phrase of 
President Roosevelt, was celebrated by 
that institution on April 14, 1939, at two 
ceremonies. 

In the forenoon the members of the Gov- 
erning Board, composed of the Secretary 
of State of the United States and repre- 
sentatives of all the other American 
republics, gathered in special session 
around their conference table in the Hall 
of the Americas to hear President Roose- 
velt, who had been invited to address them 
on that occasion. For the third time during 
his administration the President came to 
the Union on Pan American Day to deliver 
a message that, thanks to radio, was carried 
simultaneously to the governments and 
people of all the Americas by long and 
short wave. 

President Roosevelt spoke as follows: 


The American family of nations pays honor to- 
day to the oldest and most successful association 
of sovereign governments which exists in the world. 


Few of us realize that the Pan American organi- 
zation as we know it has now attained a longer 
history and a greater catalogue of achievements 
than any similar group known to modern history. 
Justly we can be proud of it. With even more 
right we can look to it as a symbol of great hope 
at a time when much of the world finds hope dim 
and difficult. Never was it more fitting to salute 
Pan American Day than in the stormy present. 

For upwards of half a century the Republics 
the Western World have been working together 
to promote their common civilization under a sys- 
tem of peace. That venture, launched so hope- 
fully fitty years ago, has succeeded; the American 
family is today a great cooperative group facing 
a troubled world in serenity and calm. 

This success of the Western Hemisphere is some- 
times attributed to good fortune. I do not share 
that view. There are not wanting here all of the 
usual rivalries, all of the normal human desires 
for power and expansion, all of the commercial 
problems. The Americas are sufficiently rich to 
have been themselves the object of desire on the 
part of overseas governments; our traditions in 
history are as deeply rooted in the Old World as 
are those of Europe. 

It was not accident that prevented South 
America, and our own West, from sharing the fate 
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of other great areas of the world in the nineteenth 
century. We have here diversities of race, of 
language, of custom, of natural resources, and of 
intellectual forces at least as great as those which 
prevailed in Europe. 

What was it that has protected us from the 
tragic involvements which are today making the 
Old World a new cockpit of old struggles? The 
answer is easily found. A new, and powerful 
ideal—that of the community of nations—sprang 
up at the same time that the Americas became 
free and independent. It was nurtured by states- 
men, thinkers and plain people for decades. 
Gradually it brought together the Pan American 
group of governments; today it has fused the 
thinking of the peoples, and the desires of their 
responsible representatives toward a common 
objective. 

The result of this thinking has been to shape a 
typically American institution. This is the Pan 
American group, which works in open conference, 
by open agreement. We hold our conferences 
not as a result of wars, but as the result of our will 
to peace. 

Elsewhere in the world, to hold conferences such 
as ours, which meet every five years, it is necessary 
to fight a major war, until exhaustion or defeat 
at length brings governments together to recon- 
struct their shattered fabrics. 

Greeting a conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, 
I took occasion to say: 


‘“The madness of a great war in another part 
of the world would affect us and threaten our 
good in a hundred ways. And the economic 
collapse of any nation or nations must of 
necessity harm our own prosperity. Can we, 
the republics of the New World, help the Old 
World to avert the catastrophe which im- 
pends? Yes, I am confident that we can.” 


I still have that confidence. There is no fatality 
which forces the Old World towards new catas- 
trophe. Men are not prisoners of fate, but only 
prisoners of their own minds. They have within 
themselves the power to become free at any 
moment. 

Only a few days ago the head of a great nation 
referred to his country as a “prisoner” of the 
Mediterranean. A little later, another chief of 
state, on learning that a neighbor country had 
agreed to defend the independence of another 
neighbor, characterized that agreement as a 
“threat,” and an ‘“‘encirclement.’? Yet there is no 
such thing as encircling, or threatening, or im- 
prisoning any peaceful nation by other peaceful 


nations. We have reason to know this in our own 
experience. 

For instance, on the occasion of a visit to the 
neighboring Dominion of Canada last summer, I 
stated that the United States would join in defend- 
ing Canada were she ever attacked from overseas. 
Again at Lima, in December, the twenty-one 
American nations joined in a declaration that they 
would coordinate their common efforts to defend 
the integrity of their institutions from any attack 
direct or indirect. 

At Buenos Aires, in 1936, all of us agreed that in 
the event of any war or threat of war on this 
continent we would consult together to remove 
or obviate that threat. Yet in no case did any 
American nation regard any of these understand- 
ings as making any one of them a ‘“‘prisoner,”’ or 
as “encircling” any American country, or as a 
threat of any sort or kind. 

Measures of this kind taken in this hemisphere 
are taken as guarantees, not of war but of peace, 
for the simple reason that no nation on this hemi- 
sphere has any will to aggression, or any desire to 
establish dominance or mastery. Equally, be- 
cause we are interdependent, and because we know 
it, no American nation seeks to deny any neighbor 
access to the economic and other resources which 
it must have to live in prosperity. 

In these circumstances dreams of conquest ap- 
pear to us as ridiculous as they are criminal. 
Pledges designed to prevent aggression, accom- 
panied by the open doors of trade and intercourse, 
and bound together by common will to cooperate 
peacefully, make warfare between us as outworn 
and useless as the weapons of the Stone Age. We 
may proudly boast that we have begun to realize 
in Pan American relations what civilization in in- 
tercourse between countries really means. 

If that process can be successful here, is it too 
much to hope that a similar intellectual and spirit- 
ual process may succeed elsewhere? Do we really 
have to assume that nations can find no better 
methods of realizing their destinies than those 
which were used by the Huns and Vandals fifteen 
hundred years ago? 

The American peace which we celebrate today 
has no quality of weakness init. We are prepared 
to maintain it, and to defend it to the fullest ex- 
tent of our strength, matching force to force if any 
attempt is made to subvert our institutions, or to 
impair the independence of any one of our group. 

Should the method of attack be that of economic 
pressure, I pledge that my own country will also 
give economic support, so that no American nation 
need surrender any fraction of its sovereign free- 
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dom to maintain its economic welfare. This is the 
spirit and intent of the Declaration of Lima: the 
solidarity of the continent. 

The American family of nations may also right- 
fully claim, now, to speak to the rest of the world. 
We have an interest, wider than that of the mere 
defense of our sea-ringed continent. We know 
now that the development of the next generation 
will so narrow the oceans separating us from the 
Old World, that our customs and our actions are 
necessarily involved with hers. 

Beyond question, within a scant few years air 
fleets will cross the ocean as easily as today they 
cross the closed European seas. Economic func- 
tioning of the world becomes increasingly a unit; 
no interruption of it anywhere can fail, in the fu- 
ture, to disrupt economic life everywhere. 

The past generation in Pan American matters 
was concerned with constructing the principles 
and the mechanisms through which this hemis- 
phere would work together. But the next genera- 
tion will be concerned with the methods by which 
the New World can live together with the Old. 

The issue is really whether our civilization is to 
be dragged into the tragic vortex of unending 
militarism punctuated by periodic wars, or 
whether we shall be able to maintain the ideal of 
peace, individuality and civilization as the fabric 
of our lives. We have the right to say that there 
shall not;be an organization of world affairs which 
permits us no choice but to turn our countries into 
barracks, unless we are to be vassals of some con- 
quering empire. 

The truest defense of the peace of our hemisphere 
must always lie in the hope that our sister nations 
beyond the seas will break the bonds of the ideas 
which constrain them toward perpetual warfare. 
By example we can at least show them the possi- 
bility. We, too, have a stake in world affairs. 

Our will to peace can be as powerful as our will 
to mutual defense; it can command greater loyal- 
ty, devotion and discipline than that enlisted else- 
where for temporary conquest or equally futile 
glory. It will have its voice in determining the 
order of world affairs. 

This is the living message which the New World 
can send to the Old. It can be light opening on 
dark waters. It shows the path of peace. 


In the evening a concert of music from 
American countries was given at the Union. 
The United States Navy Band Orchestra, 
Lieut. Charles Benter conducting, was as- 
sisted by Bernardo Segall, Brazilian pian- 
ist, who was enthusiastically received here 


as in New York, and Natalia Garland de 
Cook, Peruvian soprano, who had come 
from Lima especially for the occasion. 
During the intermission the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State of the United 
States and Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, made 
the following brief remarks which, like the 
concert, were broadcast throughout the 
continent: 


The day we are celebrating is an appropriate 
time for all of us to pay tribute to some of the ideas 
and ideals which have entered deeply into the 
thought and feeling of the American peoples. 
Pan American Day in the world as it is now con- 
stituted stands for an affirmation by half the world 
that it will not accept an international order based 
on force-politics, or the abrogation of underlying 
principles of justice, tolerance, and law. 

The Pan American structure is a standing pledge 
that international relationships in the New World 
do not rest on preponderance of arms or balance 
of power. We have weighed those possibilities 
and have discarded them, seeking bases of greater 
strength, and more lasting values. The independ- 
ent nations of the Western Hemisphere have more 
than once been the object of direct and indirect 
aggression from beyond the continent. In every 
contest since the era of liberation, they have driven 
the attacking forces from our shores; and the Pan 
American will is that similar forces shall never 
re-enter. 

Pan Americanism has thoroughly established 
itself and has become a method of life among its 
constituent nations. Today we are called upon to 
determine whether its conception of peaceful ad- 
justment can be maintained in the face of a world 
outside, some parts of which boldly insist that 
there can be no valid relations save those based 
on force. Involved in this is the question whether 
ou relationships with certain parts of the world 
can be maintained upon the ethical and equitable 
conceptions which we have adopted for ourselves. 

I think that developments in inter-American 
relations during recent years indicate the answer. 
The American Republics have in clear and unmis- 
takable terms expressed their determination to 
assure peace on this continent and to defend and 
maintain the independence and institutions of onr 
peoples against any menace. None can say that 
we offer to the world an example of international 
adjustment maintained by reason because we 
have not at our command the more brutal weap- 
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ons; nor can any harbor the illusion that our insist- 
ence upon international justice is an appeal which 
springs from weakness. The devotion of this 
hemisphere is to an organization grounded on 
juridical equality of all nations, on respect for the 
sovereignty of each, and on understanding so 
complete that every question can be dealt with by 
reason and peaceful discussion. This is the free 
choice of all of us; a true choice, since other alter- 
natives are open. 

This choice in international relations gives the 
Western Hemisphere something definite and dis- 
tinct to say to the world, peculiarly at this time of 
stress. 

More than a century ago the idea was born on 
this hemisphere of a community of nations. This 
has been the consistent Pan American ideal. As 
in the pursuit of every ideal there have been lapses 
and mistakes; but the strength of the conception 
has invariably reasserted itself. As between us, 
neighbor nations, it has proved stronger than the 
weight of arms. Under its guidance the Pan 
American family has slowly but surely forged the 
principles of its own entity and being. Through 
many conferences anc through years of day-to-day 
effort they at length took concrete form at Monte- 
video, at Buenos Aires, and at Lima. 


Today that same group, with equal confidence, 
faces a disturbed world. In the past year they 
formulated their attitude in two historic instru- 
ments. One, the Declaration of Lima, sets forth 
the unchangeable purpose of the New World to 
guarantee and maintain the security of the hemi- 
sphere and the institutions of its free peoples. 
The other, the Declaration of American Principles, 
offers to all nations an invitation to join in coopera- 
tive effort, whereby the advantages of world order 
under principles of justice and free opportunity 
may be made available to all, leaving no reason 
for war. ‘The principle of these instruments is not 
that of a closed alliance. Rather it is an offer of 
peaceful cooperation to each and all. 

It is fitting that the celebration of this day should 
be marked, not by demonstrations of armed men 
but by the closer, more intimate and more signifi- 
cant manifestations of the culture of the hemi- 
sphere: the common understanding of the real 
values of civilization, and of an appreciation of the 
accomplishments of the spirit and mind. These, 
rather than the development of the longest range 
cannon or the most destructive bomb, represent 
the aim of Pan American culture; their flowering 
is the goal of Pan American organization and 
desire. 





Elements of the Theater 


in Colombian Folkways 


DANIEL SAMPER ORTEGA 


FEW ARE THE COUNTRIES of Latin America 
that have preserved to this day, as in 
Colombia, the ancient customs brought 
by the Spaniards to the New World early 
in the XVIth century, chiefly from the 
Basque Provinces and Andalusia. 

The Basque settlers chose the region 
that today bears the name of Antioquia. 
These rugged mountains, rich in gold and 
recalcitrant to farming, appealed especially 
to the natives of the Cantabrian coast, 
who have for centuries wrested a precari- 
ous livelihood from the mines. 

The Andalusians, on the other hand, 
settled the valleys of Colombia and the 
great plain on which lies Bogota, where 
. life was agreeable to the temperament of 
these easy-going people. They adapted 
themselves without difficulty to the culti- 
vation of a land very similar to that from 
which they had come. 

If we can give credence to Francisco de 
P. Rendon, one of the most popular and 
well known novelists of Antioquia, there 
still survives among the customs brought 
by the Basques to the Antioquian moun- 
tains that of chanting dirges duringa wake. 
The friends and neighbors of the deceased 
congregate at the house where he lies, and 
resting on the pack-saddles and other gear 
or squatting in corners, find places as best 
they can in the tight quarters of the 
humble home. The oldest woman present 
then leads them in telling the “Rosary 
of the Good Death,” after which she starts 
singing a dirge, each verse of which ends 
with a refrain in which the rest of the 


company joins. ‘These songs are in the 
nature of supplications for the eternal rest 
of the soul of the deceased, or may refer 
to the vanity of all things of this earth. 
On some occasions the men and women 
sing alternating parts. This custom is no 
longer to be found in the cities, but only 
in remote country districts, and as the 
railroads and highways cover ever greater 
portions of Antioquia year by year, it is 
fast disappearing. 

In the city of Popayan, the capital of the 
Department of Cauca, we find vestiges of 
theatricality in religious observances, par- 
ticularly during the Holy Week proces- 
sions. They resemble very closely the 
famous processions of Seville. The statues 
of favorite saints are brought out of the 
churches and borne through the streets 
on platforms conducted by pious men, who 
wear long, hooded robes, with holes pierced 
in front of the eyes. The right to accom- 
pany these images is handed down from 
father to son, and is so greatly prized that 
men have risked their lives rather than 
forfeit it. Such was the case of General 
Sarria, who had fled to the mountains near 
Popayan to escape a death sentence but, 
disguised in his Nazarene robe, claimed 
his post in the Good Friday procession, at 
the risk of being discovered and shot. 

In the same city, miracle plays are still 
held in front of the most important church 
on Epiphany. The players in the sacred 
drama are chosen in advance so that they 
may rehearse, and on the day of the cele- 
bration are attended with great pomp bya 
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splendid mounted escort to the church, 
where they enact for the crowds a play 
showing the adoration of the Magi and 
shepherds at the birth of the infant Jesus, 
and the cruelty of Herod in ordering the 
slaughter of the innocents. As far as I 
know, the miracle play has not survived 
in so classical a form in any other city 
of America or Spain. 

In the mountain regions there could be 
seen as late as the end of the past century 
the custom of fashioning in the form of 
Judas, the traitorous apostle, a dummy 
loaded with gunpowder.! On the Satur- 
day before Easter Sunday, after mass, this 
dummy was hanged from the top of the 
church tower, and slowly lowered in a 
shower of sparks, amid the applause of the 
multitude gathered below, who thus ap- 
peased their Christian wrath against the 
man who betrayed Jesus on the Mount 
of Olives. 

The writer was born in time to witness 
another interesting use of the theater to 
express religious sentiment. It was the 
custom in Bogota, the capital of the repub- 
lic, to set up in each dwelling a nativity 
scene at Christmas time.? A small stage 
was built with brush and moss from the 
woods, sand to represent the desert and 
pieces of glass for rivers and Jakes; in the 
center was erected a stable in which rested 
the tiny figures of the infant Jesus, Mary 
and Joseph, accompanied by an ox and a 
mule. Often the group was supplemented 
by miscellaneous toys belonging to the chil- 
dren of the household, which resulted in 
the most extraordinary combinations and 
anachronisms: railroads crossing the desert 
in the first year of the Christian era; figures 
of the three Magi mounted on horses not 
so high as the stuffed birds placed near 


1 This custom is common in Mexico, where the dum- 
mies are sometimes made in the likeness of political 
figures. It also exists in other countries.—EvDiToR. 

2 This custom also persists in many countries, al- 
though not with the universality mentioned by the 
author.—EDIToR. 


them; ducks larger than horses and New 
York skyscrapers smaller than the dolls 
dressed as shepherds. 

The Espina family achieved renown 
with its Nativity scene, in which the figu- 
rines moved as they do in marionette 
shows, and represented episodes in which 
religious allusions were unconcernedly 
mixed with references to political events of 
the day and to prominent citizens of the 
locality. These shows invariably ended 
with the appearance of the devil, who car- 
ried off with him all the nuns and monks, 
to the great amusement of the spectators. 

In the mountain districts it is also custom- 
ary to erect in the central square of each 
town on Corpus Christi day a scene repre- 
senting the Garden of Eden. Two half- 
clad children take the parts of Adam and 
Eve, and the scene is rounded out by the 
animals of the neighborhood, tied to stakes 
near the greenery planted in the square on 
the previous night. 

The use of the family theater to cele- 
brate the birthday of the head of the house 
achieved great popularity in Colombia. 
The rehearsals for the play served as an 
excuse for lively social gatherings, which 
generally ended with a supper and dance. 
On the day of the show, a stage was erected 
in the largest patio of the house; on it the 
actors risked life and limb, since it was 
composed of tables and boxes of the most 
varied sizes and shapes. Sheets on which 
doors and windows had been roughly 
sketched were used in lieu of scenery. 
Since the audience was usually enormous, 
because everyone knows every one else in 
small places, the patio was covered with 
large awnings supplied for the occasion by 
the troops quartered in the town. The 
guests brought their own seats; besides the 
entire family, the servants came, and since 
it was customary to have as many as Six or 
even ten in each home, there was a large 
crowd. 











eresting to note that the regular 
sn Colombia, as a public spectacle, 

aa peginning at Bogota in the plays 
ad : one of these family theater groups 
gv eh of Don Lorenzo Maria Lleras. 
ig : h there are accounts of public per- 

me colonial days and in early 


ug FEMINIST MOVEMENT is a recent de- 
yelopment in Haiti, a country of Latin 
‘tradition, where the status of women 1s 
: governed by the Napoleonic Code. 
jitian women enjoy no political rights; 
rer they are married, they lose their 
fionality, their name, and the right to 
dispose freely of their persons and prop- 
ty. However, since custom corrects to a 
ertain extent the strictness of the law, 
Yhitian women play an important domes- 
%c and economic role and, content with 
“ruling the rulers”, were long satisfied 
“with their lot. 
Nevertheless, about 1915 the new in- 
uences of greater social consciousness, 
ore education, and economic emancipa- 
on began to be perceptible, like echoes of 
| the rights demanded in this age. As Hai- 
' tian women became better educated, they 
—tealized the new role that women were 
playing in the world, claimed their share 
_ ofresponsibility, and demonstrated greater 
_ understanding of their duties to the nation 
and to society. They demanded admit- 
- tance to the university, interested them- 
selves in social work as well as sports, in- 
| vaded business offices. In spite of all that, 
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years of the republic, these were entirely 
sporadic and occasional in character. 
This new phase of the theater in Colombia 
cannot be described here for lack of space 
but may be treated in another article. 


(Translated by Clarabel H. Watt, Division of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Pan American Union.) 


The Feminist Movement in Haiti 


MADELEINE G. SYLVAIN 
President, Women’s League for Social Acton, Hatte 


they did not yet consider fighting for their 
rights. In 1931, a bill introduced by 
Senator Hudicourt, granting. votes to 
women, was received with indifference by 
both men and women. 

The feminist movement however, began 
to permeate every-day life, and was not 
slow in asserting itself. The Women’s 
League for Social Action (La Ligue Fémi- 
nine d’Action Sociale), founded in Feb- 
ruary 1934, gave it expression by uniting 
Haitian women for the first time in a com- 
mon movement for improving their status. 

The founders of the League believed 
that feminism should be more than a 
movement for political emancipation —it 
should be a movement for the improve- 
ment of society. It was the latter kind of 
feminism they introduced. They wanted to 
bring together everyone interested in the 
subject, to help find solutions for problems of 
private charity, health, and the protection 
of women and children and, in order to 
reach that goal, raise the moral, physical, 
and intellectual level of women in all 
classes of society. This is the foremost 
aim of the association: the social and in- 
tellectual development of women. 
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The capital of Haiti is the se: 
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it of the headquarters of the Women’s League for Social Action. 





re has from the first tried to 
) . indifference, to spread its ideas, 
Pat prejudice against feminism. 
Phe League was established, fem- 
vas considered in Haiti, by those 
ave little thought to it, as a some- 
revolutionary movement, like Bol- 
and Communism. The League 
ede feminism a living reality. 
ds or foes, all who read, all who 
are NOW interested in the question 
it. Indifference has been 
come, the first and most difficult 
acle bas been surmounted. The case 
= before the jury of public opinion. 
‘League 1s directed by an executive 
aittee of 10 members, assisted by com- 
; on social action, on legislation, on 
ational cooperation, and on peace. 
resident of Haiti has consented to be 
rary president of the association. 
rere are four branches (in Port-de- 
Saint-Marc, Cayes, and Jacmel) 
;actioning under the same constitution 
4 coverns the Central Committee, with 
they work in close collaboration, 
ile remaining independent in matters 
ering their programs for immediate 
and giving their first attention to 
fing local needs. The branches in 
e-Paix, Saint-Marc and Cayes de- 
































working women, but in Jacmel the 
created a public welfare center: 
Obole du Pauvre, a shelter for the 
edy of both sexes. In Port-de-Paix the 
tsablishment of a milk station for babies is 
‘tring planned. In Cayes, the social wel- 
lire committee has a home nursing service, 
"ind the establishment of a school for child 
_ tare is under consideration. 

_ The association is extending its influence 
through representatives in other important 
_ The activities of the League have been 


be 











preeminently educational—the esta 
ment of evening classes for working w 
in many thickly populated districts. ' 
teaching its pupils to read, the Li 
gives elementary instruction in h 
child care, civics, and ethics. Pra 
courses in domestic science will be < 
as soon as finances permit. From ti: 
time educational motion pictures 
shown. 

Through the League’s desire to e 
the benefits of its courses to whole dis 
new associations have recently bee 
ganized. ‘They are open to all wom 
the neighborhood, and their purpose 
develop the spirit of cooperation and i 
tive among these working women, si 
wholesome entertainment, and hel; 
women attain a_ broader intelle 
social, and economic outlook. ‘These 
ciations, designed to do away with ba 
between classes and spread the Lea 
ideas, are still in the process of orga 
tion, many interesting projects being t 
discussion, such as the establishme 
savings banks, cooperatives, and em 
ment offices. With the aid of Le 
members, living conditions have bee 
proved and informal parties arrai 
The management of these evening 1 
ings is vested in the committee on ; 
action, which is also in charge of ; 
studies and of visits to thickly popu 
neighborhoods and to public and pr 
welfare institutions. 

Haitian women have always take 
interest in good works, but they had 1 
before had a general outlook to ser 
background for the solution of social ] 
lems. They have been busy with we 
work, and have not thought of preve 
measures. They have never attackec 
sources of trouble, the chief factors lez 
to degeneration: alcoholism, irre; 
unions, etc. The League, however. 
tried to transcend isolated activities 
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A COMMITTEE OF THE HAITIAN WOMEN’S LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL ACTIO} 


First row, left to right: Mlle. Poitevien, assistant secretary; Mlle. Sylvain, president of the Le 
author of this article; Mme. Garoute, vice president; Mlle. Laroche, of the League’s review “La Von. 

Femmes’; and Mlle. Gordon, assistant treasurer; second row, left to right: Mme. Valcin Man: 
“Ta Voix des Femmes”, Mlle. Turiau, member of the council; Mlle. Hudicourt, treasurer: Mile 
editor of ‘‘La Voix des Femmes”; Mlle. Justin, member of the council; and Mlle. Bellegarde, secre 


consider the social problem as a whole. It 
began by visiting and making known 
existing institutions, and has indicated, 
here and there, gaps to be filled and coor- 
dination to be effected. Its efforts have 
often been crowned with success, thanks 
either to private or public initiative or to 
its Own participation in starting new ac- 
tivities. ‘Thus the League has approved or 
cooperated in the founding of such social 
welfare and preventive organizations as the 
Child Care Society and the Obole du Pauvre. 

To carry out its educational work, the 
League has organized lecture courses on 
education, social work, history, and other 
subjects. Two libraries have been opened 
for members, in Port-au-Prince and Port- 
de-Paix. 

From its founding, the League has been 
active in demanding important changes in 
education for women: the introduction of 
home economics courses in all schools for 
girls to make their education more prac- 
tical, a well-rounded physical education 
program, and the organization of second- 


ary instruction for girls. (In Haiti the 





























government gives girls only a i 
school education.) The League has bye’ 
gratified to witness the success of the & ‘ 
two points in its program: the new edye 
tion law of February 1938 made phys 
education compulsory in both boys. 
girls’ schools, and home economics co 
were added to the primary school c 
ulum last October. Although the goy 
ment has not yet established a lycée { 
school) for girls, many private s 
have admitted them to secondary c 
thus enabling them to continue 
studies and facilitating their admitt 
to the university. 

The League has also planned to pra 
women in another field, that of . 
Realizing that the League cannot 
any influence in social matters if wo 
themselves cannot, to some extent, 
ticipate in the passing of Jaws on healt 
social welfare, and the status of womens 
formed on January 7, 1935, a legislate 
committee to examine bills pertaining? 
women and children and to urge changest 
the legal status of women. a 
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h 3, 1936, Senator St.-Aude 
aw dealing with the dispo- 
ao husband, as administrator of all 
oe of the marriage partnership, 
he power to dispose of the wife’s 
thout her authorization.) This 
ported upon favorably by the 
Eee tee charged with examining it, but 
ae yoted upon by the National 
By. Undiscouraged, and realizing 
' a legislative campaign started in 1936 
ikely to succeed in so short a time, 
mittee is continuing its work and 
g a general bill amending the 
f the Civil Code concerning 


“has t 
es WI 


-upl 
the com 
parin 
rovisions 0 
the status of women. a 
To spread the League’s ideas and keep 
contact with the members living in the 
an organ of some kind seemed 


provinces, 
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indispensable. ‘Therefore in 1935 a month- 
ly magazine called La Voix des Kemmes (The 
Voice of Women) was founded to‘serve as 
a bond between all Haitian women, so 
that they might become better acquainted 
with each other and work together to 
improve their condition. 

This modest publication, founded by 
women and for women, without capital, 
subsidy, or a single salaried employee, has 
been able to support itself from the begin- 
ning and to continue the fight for feminism. 
The make-up of the magazine and the so- 
cial ideas expressed in its pages won for it a 
silver medal at the Paris Exposition in 1937. 

The League does not limit its activities 
to national affairs; it tries to interest its 
members in the condition of women 
throughout the world and in the main 
trends of the times. 





ON THE WAY TO MARKET 


The Haitian W 


omen’s League for Social Service is especially interested in improving the lot of rural 


women. 
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THE SQUARE, PETIONVILLE 


Because of its situation in the mountains, Pétionville has a delightful climate and is popular as a re 
warm weather. 


Pan American Day has been celebrated 
for three years in Haiti, at the suggestion of 
the League. 

At the request of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
a peace section has been established within 
the Haitian League for Social Action to 
cooperate closely with the former and pro- 
mote peace and good will nationally as 
well as internationally. ‘This section was 
recently visited by Miss Heloise Brainerd, 
Chairman of the National Committee for 
the Americas for the Women’s Interna- 
tional League. 

Radio programs and newspapers keep 
Haitian women in touch with their sisters 
in other lands, especially with those of 
the American continent. 

‘The members of the League and repre- 
sentatives of its branches hold a biennial 


congress, where a report on the work 

complished during the preceding two ye 
is presented and the program for the future, 
discussed. At the congress held last Ocie 
ber it was decided that in order to intens 


its activities, the League would increas 
the number of its study groups and ad 
them specialists and public-spirited pers 


interested in the subjects under investi 













tion. The informative meetings and visit 
to institutions and other centers of social 
work would be continued. z 

The following are some of the concret 
matters for which an attempt is being 
made to find practical and prompt sol 
tions through the work of the League 
sections: a 

Recreation: Survey as to the use of leisurt 
time in Haiti, especially by young peopl 
Leisure time occupations (Boy 50m! 
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, welfare WwW 


g # bor. 
islation: A bill to amend the Civil 


jn its provisions relating to the status 

i men. Social legislation in Haiti. 
alton: Reorganization of night 

Study of adult education. Proj- 

‘ change course of study for girls. 

; Study of a _ plan to egerdinate 





ization for acai domestic 
-and collaboration with peace groups 
ther countries, especially in the Antilles 
particular consideration of the prob- 
of emigrant Haitian workers. 
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SPORTS AT A RURAL SCHOOL 


the potentialities of Haitian women, be- 
lieving that they can work together in a 
friendly spirit, sustained by devotion to 
their ideal, to solve the problems nearest 
their hearts as mothers and apostles of a 
broader life. 

As may be seen from this brief account, 
although the League cannot boast of 
brilliant achievements, it is preparing the 
soil little by little, and its influence is being 
felt in many fields; although it cannot be 
the only source of social improvements, 
it is certainly one factor therein. If its 
accomplishments are not as great as its 
members might wish, the results are none 
the less appreciable. The mere fact that 
Haitian women are making a united effort 
offers hope for the future. Feminism is 
before the country, and now has supporters 
in many circles, including the Assembly. A 
slow task has been begun, and though 
progress is still hardly perceptible, by 
persevering the goal will soon be reached. 





Through the activities of the Women’s League for Social Action, sports have been made 
compulsory for girls as well as for boys. 


Indian Life in Stamps 


of the Pan American Countries 


BEATRICE NEWHALL 
Assistant Editor, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union 


Tue INDIAN was the first American. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that in stamps of 
twelve American nations—Bolivia, Brazil, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and the United 
States—the Indian or some phase of 
Indian life is depicted. 

America’s feeling toward its Indian 
heritage has taken different forms in 
different periods—appreciation, disdain, 
sentimentality. The current attitude is 
one of respect. Whether the Indian com- 
poses the major part of the population or 
not, the governments of America are trying 
to see that he is properly incorporated in 
the body politic, that he is neither op- 
pressed nor pampered. The First Inter- 
American Conference on Indian Life will 
meet sometime during 1940, at La Paz, 
Bolivia, to discuss principles, problems, 
methods, programs. 

Monuments, legends, and customs of the 
pre-Columbian cultures are shown in 
stamps. The first civilization thus shown, 
starting from the north, is the Pueblo, 
whose cliff-dwellings in Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park (southwestern Colorado) are 
among the most imposing early remains in 
the United States. The construction of 
the so-called Palace, shown on a stamp! 
of the National Parks issue of 1934, lasted 
200 years, from 1073 to 1237; the dates 
have been established by studying the 

1 Three stamps—Father Las Casas (Dominican Re- 


public) and Indian hunting buffalo and Mesa Verde 
(United States)—are reproduced through the courtesy of 


the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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growth rings of the beams found in the 
ruins. The popular name Palace is a 
misnomer, for the structure was really a 
community house, capable of sheltering 
500 persons. 

The Aztec civilization centered about 
what is now Mexico City. The legend of 
the founding of the city by the Aztecs is 
perpetuated in the device of the Mexican 
coat of arms, shown on many stamps dur- 
ing the last 40 years: an eagle perched on 
a cactus plant, with a serpent in its beak. 
The familiar story is that the leader of a 
nomadic tribe from the north was told ina 
dream that he and his followers should 
build themselves a city at a spot to be 
identified by the eagle, cactus, and serpent, 
and this they did on the site of the present 
capital. 

The broad central plateau known as the 
Valley of Mexico was the site of an ancient 
ceremonial city, built by the Toltecs, the 
predecessors of the Aztecs. Its remains at 
San Juan Teotihuac4n are known to all 
travelers to Mexico, In 1923 the Pyramid 
of the Sun appeared on a Mexican stamp, 
and eleven years later the Pyramids of the 
Sun and of the Moon were both shown on 
an airmail stamp, bearing the legend, 
Pirdmides del Sol y de la Luna. At the same 
site is another familiar temple, that of 
Quetzalcoatl, whose decorative motif of a 
plumed serpent head, the symbol of the 
god, is perhaps the most familiar feature 
of Teotihuacan. Between the heads are 
grotesque faces, the significance of which 
is undetermined, although earlier author- 
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MONUMENTS OF ANCIENT AMERICAN PEOPLES 


Upper: Maya stelae from Guatemala (left) and Honduras (right). Center: Left, a huaco of the Chavin 

type, from the Peruvian Andes, and right, Pueblo cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde, Colorado. Lower: 

left, the Toltec Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon at San Juan Teotihuacan, and right, a hall in one of 
the Mixtec-Zapotec ruins at Mitla, both in Mexico. 
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ities believed it to represent the Toltec rain 
god Tlaloc. ‘This latter motif appears on 
one of the 1934-35 airmail stamp series, 
beneath the legend, Teotithuacadn, Mexico; 
dragén del Templo de Quezalcoatl (Teoti- 
huacan, Mexico; dragon from the Temple 
of Quetzalcoatl). 

The most famous Aztec sculpture is un- 
questionably the Calendar Stone, now in 
the National Museum in Mexico City. In 
1934 it was included in the design of the 
airmail series issued to raise funds for the 
National University. ‘The stone, probably 
the most widely known of all pre-Colum- 
bian monuments, contains the elements of 
the chronological system and of the history 
and religion of the Aztecs. 

A slightly earlier sculpture, the Sacri- 
ficial Stone, or Stone of Tizoc (a war chief 
who ruled in the latter half of the 15th 
century), appears on a stamp of another 
1934 series, with the legend, Predra de los 
Sacrificios. ‘The top of the drum-shaped 
stone was carved to represent a simplified 
version of the calendar stone, and the 
circular edge, which is shown on the stamp, 
contained groups of conqueror and cap- 
tive. This stone is said by archaeologists 
to have served as the altar for human 
sacrifices. 

Another carving, entitled El hombre pajaro 
azteca (The Aztec bird man), was featured 
on a 1934 Mexican air-mail stamp. 

South of Mexico, in what is now the 
State of Oaxaca, was the center of the 
Zapotec-Mixtec culture, among whose very 
individual monuments are the ruins at 
Mitla. Another 1934 stamp depicts an 
inner hall of one of the buildings, showing 
the distinctive relief-mosaic of the walls, 
described as Ruinas de Mitla, Oaxaca. 

The Maya civilization has left monu- 
ments in Yucatan and other parts of 
southern Mexico and in northern Central 
America: several of these have been por- 
trayed on stamps. 


The Maya remains in Yucatan have been 
widely publicized because of the intensive 
exploration and restoration carried out 
there in recent years. Three Mexican 
stamps issued in 1924 by the State of 
Yucatan under a revolutionary govern- 
ment show, respectively, the statue of a 
Maya god, ruins in the jungle, and a re- 
stored monument. One of the stamps 
issued by Mexico in 1938 to commemorate 
the 16th International City Planning and 
Housing Congress shows a bird’s-eye view 
of the famous buildings at Chichén Itz4a— 
the colonnaded Temple cf the Warriors in 
the foreground, the so-called Castillo 
(Castle) in the background. 

The center of an older Maya culture was 
at Palenque, in what is now the State of 
Chiapas. From the Temple of the Cross a 
series of three panels known as the Cross of 
Palenque was taken to the National Mu- 
seum in Mexico City; this sculpture appears 
on a 1934 Mexican stamp, which shows, 
not very clearly, the central sections of the 
design, a cross flanked by two standing 
figures in profile. The stamp bears the 
legend Cruz del Palenque. 

Of the Maya remains in Guatemala, 
those of Quirigua have been most studied 
and are at present the most accessible, since 
they lie near the main railroad from the 
Caribbean to the capital. Excavations to 
date have brought to light 12 great stelae 
and four mammoth boulders, all carved 
with beautiful and intricate designs. These 
monuments are dated, showing that they 
were erected about 5 years apart, from the 
end of the 7th through the 8th century 
A. D., according to Morley’s interpreta- 
tion. In 1921 the government of Guate- 
mala issued a stamp entitled Monolito de 
Quirigua showing the most famous of the 
stelae (E) as it was found in the jungle, set- 
tled to one side. In 1931 another stela 
(D, north face) was pictured, flanked by 
the somewhat incongruous inscription, in 
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DISCOVERY AND COLONIZATION IN THE NEW WORLD 


Left: Columbus presents natives at the Spanish Court (United States); statue of Columbus in Panama. 


Right: 


Father Las Casas defending the Indians from exploitation; Father Anchieta, “‘the Apostle of 


Brazil,” with some of his flock. 


Spanish and English, ‘Guatemala pro- 
duces the best coffee in the world,” and 


with the inscription Monolito Quirigud 
below. 
In Honduras, near the Guatemalan 


border, are the important remains of the 
Maya city of Copan, recently made a 
national monument. This extensive city 
was already in ruins when the Spaniards 
arrived in America, and has been known to 
the world in general for only about a 
hundred years. Thanks to the airplane, 
modern travelers may visit the site easily 
and comfortably from either Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, or Guatemala City. A Hon- 


duran stamp of the 1927-8 issue shows a 
ruined stela in its jungle setting, and two 
others, issued in 1931 and 1939, portray a 
stela with a fine figure carving. The legend 
on these three stamps reads Ruznas de Co- 
pan. Another of the 1939 issue shows a 
Maya temple over the legend Templo Maya; 
Parque La Concordia. Concordia Park in 
Tegucigalpa, which was dedicated on 
March 15, 1939, President Carias’ birth- 
day, contains many reproductions of Maya 
monuments, including the temple depicted 
on the stamp. 

The chief South American civilization at 
the time of the Conquest was the Inca 
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Empire, which extended roughly from 
what is now Ecuador down into Chile and 
Argentina. Although the term “Inca” is 
now generally used to described a whole 
civilization, the word means “chief” or 
“leader”, and was the title used by the 
ruler of the realm. One such monarch, 
seated in regal majesty, may be seen on a 
1934 Peruvian stamp over the words E/ 
Inca. The Inca was reputedly a descend- 
ent of the sun, and he and his people were 
therefore sun worshippers. To give the 
Peruvian unit of currency a name that 
would have historical significance for the 
country, the government decreed in 1863 
that it would be called a sol (sun), and in 
several stamps of the 1874-79 issue a beam- 
ing sun constitutes the main design. 

The Inca Empire was the heir or in- 
corporator of earlier cultures, some re- 
mains of which still stand. Three of the 
pre-Columbian cultures are indicated on 
as many Peruvian stamps issued in 1932, 
when the republic celebrated the fourth 
centenary of the Conquest. The Chimu 
kingdom in northern coastal Peru cen- 
tered about the city of Chan Chan, near 
the present port of Trujillo; it was made 
part of the Inca Empire about a century 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. The 
Chimu stamp shows two stylized figures 
apparently in combat. The Nazca rule, 
also coastal, centered about a valley some 
250 miles south of Lima. The Nazcas, a 
people of an advanced and ancient culture, 
were conquered by the Incas in the 13th 
century. Recent excavations on the pen- 
insula of Paracas, near the city of Pisco 
(174 miles south of Lima), have brought to 
light one of the finest American fabrics in 
existence, the Paracas Textile, now in the 
collection of Sr. Rafael Larco Herrera at 
Hacienda Chiclin, near Trujillo. Accord- 
ing to experts, it belongs to the Early Nazca 
period, and has been tentatively dated at 
about 500 A. D. ‘The design on the 


‘“‘Parakas” stamp of this issue was inspired 
by motifs from textiles found on this site. 
A stamp with a stylized figure of majesty, 
the ‘“‘Inka’’, completes the set. (The use of 
k for c in native words, such as Paracas 
and Inca, is a spelling adopted by some 
archaeologists. ) 

The Nazca civilization was also featured 
on a 1935 stamp commemorating the 
fourth centenary of the founding of the 
city of Ica. The symbolic figure is entitled 
El dios supremo de los Nazcas (The supreme 
god of the Nazcas). 

A pre-Inca civilization of the highlands 
was that centering about Tiahuanacu, near 
Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia. Its cyclopean 
remains have been the wonder of travelers 
for over four hundred years. A Bolivian 
stamp of the 1916-17 issue shows one of 
the monoliths still standing there, the 
statue popularly known as “The Friar” or 
‘“The Bishop.” 

A striking sheet issued by Bolivia in 1927 
was composed of stamps reproducing de- 
signs from the eastern face of the mono- 
lithic gateway at Tiahuanaco, so arranged 
that the whole sheet represents the central 
portions of the carved panel, with the so- 
called ‘“‘Weeping God” (probably Vira- 
cocha, the Creator-God) in the center. 

Another pre-Inca civilization, which has 
left behind notable examples of ceramics 
and sculpture, is the Chavin culture, which 
takes its name from the town of Chavin on 
the Eastern slopes of the Andes, in the 
Province of Ancash. The most celebrated 
carving is the Raimendi monolith, nearly 
seven feet high, now in the National Mu- 
seum in Lima. It is a low relief depicting, 
in highly stylized fashion, a symbolic figure 
with a head-dress that occupies three-fifths 
of the design; the carving was reproduced 
on a 1938 stamp over the legend Estela de 
Chavin; Dios jaguar, personificacion de lluvia, 
trueno, y rayo (Stela from Chavin; Jaguar 
god, the personification of rain, thunder, 
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and lightning). In the same series is a 
carving described on the stamp as follows: 
Idolo del templo de Chavin; representacion del 
puma (Idol from the temple at Chavin; 
representation of a puma). A third stamp 
in the series illustrates the pottery of this 
early people; under the beautifully pro- 
portioned jar is the legend Huaco de estilo 
Chavin con representacién de felinos en relueve 
(Huaco in Chavin style with figures of 
felines in relief). 

Pre-Columbian Indian motives 
also been used on borders or for other 
decorative purposes on many stamps, no- 
tably those of Bolivia, Mexico, and Peru. 
In some of the stamps of the Mexican air- 
mail issue of 1934, for example, the result 
of combining motifs unmistakably Aztec in 
origin is extremely effective, although no 
special monuments are reproduced. 

The voyages of Columbus first made 
Europe aware of the lands and peoples of 
the great western hemisphere. On his 
return from his first voyage, Columbus took 
Indians back with him to show to his sov- 
ereigns. On one of the stamps issued by 
the United States in 1893 in commemora- 
tion of the 400th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America is the scene of their pres- 
entation at court. Indians figure inci- 
dentally on two other stamps of the same 
issue: On one, the central vignette of 
Columbus sighting land is flanked by an 
Indian mother and child on one side, and 
by a warrior on the other; on the second, 
the landing of Columbus, an Indian may 
be seen peering from behind a tree at the 
newcomers. 

A postage-due stamp issued by Panama 
in 1915 depicts a statue to Columbus; be- 
side the Discoverer an Indian is crouching, 
as if for protection. 

Other early explorers were met by 
Indians, some friendly, some hostile. On 
one of the stamps issued by Brazil in 1932, 
to commemorate the fourth centenary of 


have 


colonization in Brazil at Sao Vicente (a 
town that is now a suburb of the modern 
coffee port of Santos), Martim Afonso de 
Souza and his companions are seen coming 
down a path from the shore to an Indian 
village, while caravels ride at anchor in 
the bay; the scene is entitled Desembarque 
de Martim Afonso de Souza (Landing of 
Martim Afonso de Souza). 

Both discovery and changing modes of 
navigation are featured on the Hudson- 
Fulton stamp of the United States, issued 
in 1909. Commemorating the 300th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Hudson 
River and the invention of the steam- 
boat by Robert Fulton, whose Clermont 
made a successful trip between New York 
and Albany in 1807, the stamp depicts 
Indians in their canoes, the Half Moon, 
Hudson’s vesse!, and the Clermont, with the 
Palisades that border the lower river as a 
background. 

The early explorers found that the atti- 
tude of the Indians whom they met often 
meant the difference between the success 
or failure of an expedition and therefore 
did all they could to ensure friendly rela- 
tions with the natives. This was particu- 
larly true in the exploration and settlement 
of the territory west of the Alleghany 
Mountains in what is now the United 
States. 

In 1634 Jean Nicolet, a companion of the 
French explorer Champlain, was commis- 
sioned to try to find a passage to the west- 
ern ocean. He sailed through the Great 
Lakes and on the shores of Green Bay (an 
arm of Lake Michigan) was welcomed by 
Winnebago Indians who had a village 
there. Nicolet is believed to be the first 
white man to set foot in what is now 
Wisconsin. That State celebrated its 
tercentenary in 1934, and a special stamp 
was issued in its honor, showing the recep- 
tion of Nicolet by the Indians. 

Another French explorer of the United 
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ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS OF THE 
ANDES 


Peru commemorated three pre-Columbian civili- 

zations in this series of stamps. Upper, the Inca, 

which prevailed when Pizarro arrived in 1532; 

center, Paracas, part of the Early Nazca culture 

of southern Peru; and lower, Chimu, of northern 

Peru, incorporated i in the Inca Empire only about 
a century before the arrival of the Spaniards. 


States middle west was Marquette, a 
Jesuit missionary and explorer, who with 
Joliet rediscovered the Mississippi River 
in 1673. ‘The two sailed down the Wis- 
consin and Mississippi Rivers as far as the 
latter’s confluence with the Arkansas, 
within 700 miles of the sea, and then turned 
back because they did not want to venture 
into Spanish territory. A stamp of the 
1898 ‘Trans-Mississippi ““Omaha” Expo- 
sition series shows Marquette being di- 
rected by the natives. 

The natives did not always take kindly 
to European appropriation of their lands, 
and in many countries there are legends 
of the bravery with which Indian princes 
or chieftains defended their own. Many 
of these heroes, as well as friendly Indians 
and heroes of pre-conquest times, have 
been portrayed on stamps, which will be 
described according to country, starting 
from the north. 

One of the favorite. Indian heroines in 
the United Statesis the Princess Pocahontas. 
While the story of her saving the life of 
Captain John Smith has been proven 
without foundation, it is one of the legends 
of early colonial days that will not die. 
She married John Rolfe, a companion of 
Captain Smith, and died in England, but 
her descendants went back to Virginia and 
many distinguished Americans are proud 
to claim her as an ancestor. She is por- 
trayed on a 1907 stamp clad in the 
European costume of her period. 

Cuauhtémoc, also known in English by 
such variants as Guautemucin and Quauh- 
temotzin, succeeded the Aztec king Moc- 
tezuma just after the Spaniards under 
Cortés invaded the country, and was ruler 
of Mexico City when the Conquistador 
finally captured the city. He led the brave 
resistance to the smali but determined band 
of Spaniards, and after he had been over- 
thrown and taken captive, heroically 
endured torture. When Cortés undertook 
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his expedition to Honduras, he decided 
that as a matter of policy it would be wise 
to have the ex-ruler and other important 
prisoners accompany him. At some un- 
identified spot in southern Mexico, Cuauh- 
témoc and two of his fellow-prisoners were 
hanged on the charge of conspiring against 
their captors. The statue of the Aztec 
monarch that stands on the Paseo de la 
Reforma in Mexico City has been shown 
on several Mexican stamps, in the issues of 
1395, 19S, aiacl IIZS. 

The Spaniards, under the leadership of 
Pedro de Alvarado, subdued what is now 
Guatemala with the greatest difficulty, for 
the Quiché Indians fought stubbornly 
against the invaders. One of the bravest 
Quiché chieftains was Tecum Uman, who 
was finally defeated and slain in a fierce 
battle that took place on a wide plain near 
the present city of Quezaltenango. In 
1933 Guatemala issued a stamp featuring 
the Bandera de la Raza (flag of the race) 
(a white banner with three Maltese 
crosses symbolic of the three caravels of 
Columbus) flanked by the Discoverer on 
one side and Tecum Uman on the other. 

Atlacatl was an Indian chieftain, king 
of Atecuan (modern Cuscatlan) who lived 
in what is now El Salvador. When Pedro 
de Alvarado arrived in that region, 
Atlacatl welcomed him and showered him 
with gifts. The Spaniards, however, took 
Atlacatl prisoner, and in the consequent 
uprising of the natives, the Spaniards 
suffered great losses and had to retreat, 
but Atlacatl was killed. His figure ap- 
pears on a stamp issued by El Salvador in 
ODA. 

A Honduran chieftain, Lempira, was 
unfriendly, and successfully resisted the 
Spanish invaders. He was finally be- 
sieged in an impregnable position at Cer- 
quin by the Spaniards under Caceres. 
After six months of unsuccessful negotia- 
tions, the Spaniards resorted to treachery. 
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FRIEND AND FOE OF THE FIRST WHITE 
MEN 


Upper: Lempira, a Honduran chieftain who suc- 
cessfully defended his land against the Spaniards 
until his death. Center, Pocahontas, daughter of 
Powhatan, a Virginia chief. Lower, Urraca, who 
harried the Spanish forces at Panama fornine years. 
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A last parley was held at dusk, and as the 
Indian leader again refused to consider 
surrender, a marksman hidden in the 
shadows shot him down. Honduras has 
named its monetary unit after the heroic 
Indian, and honored him on two stamps 
issued in 1927-28 and 1939, respectively. 
Nicarao, a powerful Nicaraguan cacique 
of the 16th century, is pictured on stamps 
issued in 1937 by that country on October 
12, generally known in Spain and Latin 
America as “‘El Dia de le Raza” (The Day 
of the Race). When Gil Gonzalez de 
Avila penetrated Central America, he sent 
an embassy to Nicarao, who received the 
Spanish leader and gave him gold. The 
Indian allowed himself to be converted to 
Christianity, and was baptized with 35,000 
of his followers. The region over which 
this chieftain held sway was called Nicara- 
gua, after him, by the Spaniards. 
Diriangén was another Nicaraguan caci- 
que of that period whose portrait is in- 
cluded on stamps of the same issue. He 
also greeted Gil Gonzalez de Avila with 
kindness and with gifts, which the Span- 
iards accepted. But in reply to their offer 
of baptism, Diriangén requested three 
days for consideration, and at the end of 
that period replied by attacking the in- 
vading forces. The Spaniards, having 
been warned by a disaffected native, were 
not taken by surprise, and in the ensuing 
conflicts, gradually gained the upper hand. 
The later history of Diriangén isnot known. 
After the discovery of the Pacific and 
consequent exploration in the rich lands 
of the western coast of South America, the 
Isthmus of Panama swarmed with Span- 
iards, to the displeasure of the original 
inhabitants. Urraca, an Indian chief of 
the first half of the 16th century, lived in 
the region of Burica (now Buruca, Costa 
Rica), where there was gold in abundance. 
He successfully attacked several expedi- 
tions from Panama, but was captured by 


trickery. Although loaded with chains, he 
managed to escape, and for nine years 
more harried the Spaniards. Then, aban- 
doned by his followers, he retired to the 
mountains, and the warfare ceased. 

Manco Capac, the founder of the Inca 
dynasty, ruled sometime in the 11th 
century. According to legend, he first 
appeared on Lake Titicaca, and _ pro- 
claimed himself to the people as a child 
of the sun. By uniting scattered tribes 
and instructing them in husbandry and 
other civilized practices, he was able, by 
his genius as an organizer, to lay the 
foundations for one of the great civiliza- 
tions of the world. Two pictures of him 
appear on Peruvian stamps, issued in 1896 
and 1899-1900, and in 1931-32 respec- 
tively. 

Atahualpa was a 16th century Inca, the 
last of the descendents of Manco Capac. 
He was the son of a Quito princess and the 
Inca Huaina-Capac, who added the 
Quito kingdom to the Inca empire and 
who, on his death, divided his realm 
between his two sons. War broke out 
between the half-brothers, Atahualpa of 
Quito and Huascar of Cuzco. When 
Pizarro arrived, Huascar had been de- 
feated by his brother and taken prisoner, 
and Atahualpa ruled from Cuzco to 
Quito. Ina battle with the Conquistador, 
however, the Inca fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards. History records that 
Atahualpa filled a room with gold, as a 
ransom, but instead of being freed, he 
was kept prisoner on trumped-up charges 
and finally garrotted on August 29, 1533. 
Atahualpa’s portrait may be seen on a 
1937 stamp of Ecuador, and his funeral 
was the subject of two Peruvian stamps 
issued in 1917-18 and 1935, respectively, 
entitled Funerales de Atahualpa. 

Huascar, the half-brother of Atahualpa, 
inherited the southern and major portion 
of the Inca realm and was crowned in 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY INDIANS 


Right: Tecum Uman, a Guatemalan leader who fought the invasion of the Spaniards, shares a stamp 

with Columbus; Cuauhtémoc, ruler of Mexico, was taken prisoner by Cortés and eventually killed; 

Tibirica, a friendly Brazilian Indian, is shown with his son-in-law Ramalho, a Portuguese exile. Left: 

The Inca Atahualpa was the son of Huaina-Capac and a Quito princess; he was taken prisoner and exe- 

cuted by the Spaniards, who nevertheless gave him an imposing funeral; Atlacatl welcomed the Spaniards 
when they arrived in what is now El Salvador. 
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Cuzco, the ancient capital, about the 
year 1529. Overthrown and imprisoned 
by Atahualpa, he was killed after the 
arrival of the Spaniards, probably at his 
brother’s orders, to forestall any joint 
attempt by his followers and the invaders 
to restore him to the throne. A Peruvian 
stamp issued in 1934 is entitled Coronacion 
de Hudscar (Coronation of Huascar). 

The one east coast Indian honored on 
a stamp is Tibiriga, a chieftain who lived 
on the plateau of the present State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. When the Indians dwelling 
in the vicinity of SdAo Vicente Bay saw 
that Martin Afonso de Souza was prepar- 
ing to establish a settlement there, they 
began to show signs of hostility. They 
were calmed, however, by the opportune 
intervention of Tibiriga; he arrived at the 
coast accompanied by his son-in-law Joao 
Ramalho, a Portuguese exile who had 
settled down among the Indians and 
adopted their manner of living. One of 
the 1932 Sao Vicente stamps therefore 
fittingly pictures Ramalho and Tibiriga. 

The conquered Indians unquestionably 
suffered at the hands of the invader, 
throughout the continent. But they also 
had friends among their new masters, 
the most famous of whom was Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas. Las Casas was 
the son of a Spaniard who had accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voyage, 
and went himself to America as a con- 
quistador in 1502, settling in the island 
of Hispaniola, now occupied by Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. When the 
first Dominican missionaries arrived in 
1510, he served as interpreter when they 
preached to the Indians. Kindly by 
nature, he had always treated well the 
Indians that were included in the estates 
granted him, and tried to persuade others 
to do the same. Finding that personal 
suasion was of no avail, he visited Spain 
several times, and endeavored to make the 


government protect the natives by decree. 
On one of those visits, in 1523, he joined 
the Dominican order, and returned to the 
New World as a missionary. Finally, in 
1542, the New Laws of the Indies were 
ratified by Carlos V; these laws, which 
incorporated the principles for which Las 
Casas had fought, forbade the exploitation 
of the Indians, but the landowners in 
America protested so violently and disre- 
garded them so openly that they were 
soon repealed. Las Casas, after crossing 
the Atlantic 14 times, died in Spain in 
1566, nat the aceon 2 = Ele @hasmiipcen 
honored on a stamp of the Dominican 
Republic (1899-1900), which shows him 
standing between conquistadors and In- 
dians; on one issued by Mexico (1933), 
with an Indian clutching his gown for 
protection; and on two of the Nicaraguan 
series of the October 12, 1937 issue. 

Another friend of the Indians was the 
Spanish Jesuit José de Anchieta, who did 
missionary work in what is now Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. His achievements 
in propagating the faith earned him the 
title ““Apostle of Brazil’, but in addition to 
converting the natives, he labored earnestly 
to secure their material welfare. A Brazil- 
ian stamp issued in 1934 shows him in a 
clearing of the jungle, surrounded by his 
faithful flock. 

Stamps of many different countries give 
us an idea of the life and customs of Indians 
of long ago and now. One of the features 
of native civilization that was noticed by 
the Spaniards in both Mexico and Peru was 
the system of communication, whereby re- 
lay runners transmitted messages and per- 
ishable commodities with remarkable ra- 
pidity from one part of the kingdom to 
another. Mexico in 1934 issued a special 
delivery stamp featuring such a messenger, 
running with a scroll in his hand across the 
Valley of Mexico, with the Pyramid of the 
Sun in the background; in a 1936 stamp 
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INDIAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


Upper: Indian maidens of the United States and El Salvador. Center: an Indian hunting buffalo on 
the plains (United States) and an Indian balsa on Lake Titicaca (Bolivia). Lower: mother and child 
(Mexico), and a messenger of the Incas (Peru). 
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INDIANS IN AMERICA 


Left: Schools for Indians in Guatemala and Bolivia. 


Right: two Mexican stamps, the upper showing 


archaeological motives and the lower an Eagle Knight of the Aztecs. 


Peru showed an Inca runner with the pipes 
of Pan (still used in the Andes) in his hand, 
and the legend “El Chasqu’’, correo de los 
Incas (‘The Chasqui’”’, post of the Incas). 

Besides stamps of various countries 
depicting temples and idols of pre-Colum- 
bian peoples, two stamps issued by Mexico 
in 1934 also show aspects of religious prac- 
tices. In one an Indian is making an offer- 
Ine wtO the ods seine the NsOLinereN ine ams 
apparently watching the sacred flame. 

An idea of what Indians looked like in 
different parts of the continent may also be 
obtained in stamps. Two United States 
stamps, bothissued in 1930, show the type of 
Indians found by the early colonists: one on 


the seal of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
the other depicted with a southern colonial 
governor. A 1938 Bolivian stamp shows 
an Indian standing high above Lake Titi- 
caca holding a lighted torch above his 
head, a condor with outstretched wings at 
his feet. The head of an Indian wearing 
the feathered headdress used on ceremo- 
nial occasions by certain tribes appears on 
two stamps, one issued by the United 
States in 1922-26, the other by Mexico in 
1934. The United States stamp depicts 
over the words “‘Amerian Indian” a Brule 
Sioux chief named Hollow Horn Bear. 
The head of an Indian woman with 
feathers in her hair was pictured on an 
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1878 Guatemalan stamp. A North Amer- 
ican Indian woman, clad in deerskin skirt 
and moccasins, was the subject of attrac- 
tive United States newspaper stamps issued 
in 1875 and 1895. A very recent Salva- 
dorean stamp shows an Indian woman 
drawing water from a lily-filled, reed-bor- 
dered pool; it has the legend Indigena en la 
fuente (Native woman at the spring). 

Aztec warriors appeared in combat in 
costumes symbolic of fierce animals and 
birds, as described by Prescott and depicted 
by Diego de Rivera in his paintings for the 
Palace of Cortés, at Cuernavaca, Mexico. 
Two Mexican air-mail stamps of the 1934— 
37 issue show different versions of the eagle 
warrior; one bears the legend ‘“‘Caballero 
Aguila” (Eagle knight), and shows the 
head of a warrior under the curved eagle 
beak of his headdress looking out toward 
the mountains, with an eagle in the fore- 
ground and cactus at the side; the other has 
as a detail a helmeted head clearly derived 
from a piece of sculpture, known as the 
Knight of the Eagle, in the National 
Museum. 

American Indians were famous archers. 
Two Mexican designs, one on a regular 
stamp of the 1934 series, the other on a 
1934 special delivery stamp issued in 1934 
and 1937, show the Indian with his bow 
and arrow. ‘This weapon was used for ob- 
taining food as well as for fighting; a United 
States stamp of 1898 shows an Indian 
hunting buffalo by this means. 

Stamps show, too, that the native Ameri- 
cans were skilled artists and craftsmen. 
Besides the evidences of their handicraft 
described earlier in the article, there are 
several stamps in the 1934 National Uni- 
versity issue of Mexico showing them at 
their work. The designs include a potter 
with his great vessel, an Aztec sculptor, and 
an artisan sharpening a tool by primitive 
means. 

Coming into more recent times, we find 


the transition from primitive to modern 
civilization not so far away. General 
Anthony Wayne, a veteran of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, was instrumental in open- 
ing the northwest of the United States to 
civilization. Peaceful negotiations failed, 
but the defeat of the Indians at the Battle 
of Fallen Timbers in 1794 was followed by 
the Treaty of Greenville, August 3, 1795, 
which brought about the desired result. 
A United States stamp issued to com- 
memorate the Wayne Memorial Monu- 
ment, unveiled on the 135th anniversary 
of the battle, reproduces the memorial 
group of that monument, General Wayne 
in the center with an Indian on the left 
and a frontiersman on the right. Another 
United States stamp, which commemo- 
rated in 1936 the centenary of the acquisi- 
tion of the Oregon Territory, has the cen- 
tral map of the original Territory flanked 
on one side by pioneers with their covered 
wagon and on the other by an Indian 
spying upon their progress from a vantage 
point. 

Modern Indians are shown watching an 
airplane in naive wonderment on a Mexi- 
can stamp of 1934-35. A woman bearing 
a heavy jug on her back is depicted on a 
1934 Mexican stamp, over the legend 
India Yalalteca (Yalaltecan Indian woman), 
while a woman from Tehuantepec wears 
her typical costume, with its fluted white 
headdress, on a companion stamp. 

Indians in the highlands of Peru still 
play the flute as they did in days of old, 
as a 1936 stamp of that country shows. 
The balsa, a sailboat built of rushes, 1s 
the native vessel in use on Lake Titicaca; 
it appears on a 1916-17 Bolivian stamp. 
A 1938 stamp from the same country 
shows a wide river in the jungle lowlands 
of eastern Bolivia on which a tented raft 
is being slowly poled, while overhead an 
airplane speeds on its way. 

Typical of the work carried on to make 
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the Indian an integral part of national life 
is the scene on a Mexican stamp issued in 
1938, on the 25th anniversary of the Guada- 
lupe Plan (a circular issued on March 26, 
1913, as the platform on which Carranza 
and his followers based their uprising 
against Huerta). Educational facilities are 
being increased throughout the continent. 
In 1902 Guatemala showed on a stamp its 


fine school, labeled Instituto de indigenas 
(Institute for natives). Bolivia issued two 
stamps in 1938 testifying to the work of this 
kind being carried forward there; one 
shows two Indians gazing at a large open 
book on which Escuelas indigenas is printed, 
the other a school of the type built espe- 
cially for Indian education, with the same 
legend. 


Child Welfare in Latin America 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


Ipgas cannot be confined within national 
boundaries. There can be no tariff bar- 
riers in the commerce of the spirit. Recog- 
nition of this truth inspired Bolivar to say: 
“Our society must be a society of sister 
nations’; and at the very moment when 
the final victory over Spain impended at 
the Battle of Ayacucho to call the first 
Pan American Congress. The close spiri- 
tual affinity between Bolivar and Washing- 
ton was based upon their common faith in 
the power of ideas to transcend man-made 
boundaries and individual limitations. 
The Liberator’s hopes were pinned upon 
domestic peace, political freedom, and the 
rule of law in national and international 
affairs. Washington based his belief in 
the possibilities of representative institu- 
tions upon universal enlightenment, and 
dreamed of creating in his nation’s capital 
centers of research and information that 
would ‘“‘draw to a common center the fruits 
everywhere of education and experience, 
and spread them thence to the entire 
Nation.” President Roosevelt, in his ad- 
dress at the opening of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 


December 1, 1936, described the faith of 
the Americas as arising “from a common 
hope and a common design given us by 
our fathers in differing form, but with a 
single aim—freedom and security of the 
individual, which has become the founda- 
tions of our peace.” Later in his address 
they President ssardiu a wlhesr athe rolgutiec 
Americas, therefore, lies in the spirit. 
The system, the sisterhood, of the Americas 
is impregnable so long as her nations 
maintain that spirit.” 

The conditions surrounding child life 
furnish the best test of the extent to which 
ideals of security and freedom for the 
growth of human personality are being 
realized in any given civilization. Julia 
Cee Lathrop tins Chichi wotetem Oiitec 
States Children’s Bureau, called child 
welfare a “‘test of democracy.” The first 
studies of the Bureau were directed toward 
establishing the relationship between in- 
fant mortality and such economic and 
social factors as income and _ housing. 
Where children are undernourished, 
poorly housed, illy clothed, not attending 
school, lacking in health protection, home- 
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less, or delinquent, one is certain of find- 
ing grave poverty, illiteracy, instability 
and insecurity of home life, and absence 
of well-developed organization for the 
advancement of health, the development 
of educational opportunity, or the protec- 
tion of individuals who are without 
normal security in family or community. 

In comparing the conditions surround- 
ing child life in the several Latin American 
countries and in these countries and the 
United States, major differences in geo- 
graphical situation, historical develop- 
ment, and racial composition must be 
borne in mind. Furthermore, in addition 
to mixture of races, there is mixture of 
nationalities, 

Culturally, Latin American countries 
have been closely linked with Europe, 
especially France and Spain. It is still 
far more common for young people with 
means to study medicine, law or other 
subjects in Paris or Madrid than in North 
American centers, and it is Europe rather 
than the United States that has given 
leadership in establishing professional 
social-work training in Brazil, Chile and 
Peru. The building of the Panama Canal, 
the development of great continental air 
lines, and other influences are bringing 
Latin America and the United States 
into closer relationship, and there is im- 
portant interchange among the Latin 
American countries. When the Chilean 
poet and educator, Gabriela Mistral, 
spoke recently in Washington she said, in 
discussing the countries lying to the 
south: “I say ‘we’, because as a teacher 
I am identified not only with Chilean 
life, but also with that of Mexico, Colom- 
bia, or Ecuador.” 

Problems of child health were not 
identified as such a hundred years ago. 
Although the oldest hospitals and orphan- 
ages in the western hemisphere were 
established in those sections which were 


under Spanish and Portuguese rule, and 
charitable organizations founded over a 
century ago are still active in the great 
Latin American cities, the child-welfare 
movement in Latin America as late as 
1930 was described as unspecialized for 
the most part. Provision for orphan and 
dependent children and of hospital care 
for the sick was part of the Catholic 
heritage in these countries, but until very 
recently, with few exceptions, the only 
form of child care was the congregate 
institution, with auxiliary placing of 
nursing infants in the homes of foster 
mothers who were wet nurses—a very 
necessary aspect of child care in countries 
where artificial feeding of babies was 
extremely hazardous because of the lack 
of a supply of ciean milk. To foundling 
and orphan asylums babies might be 
admitted anonymously, no attempt being 
made to trace their parentage or preserve 
family ties. Large numbers of children 
were born out of wedlock, and since the 
Napoleonic Code was the basis of juris- 
prudence, investigation of paternity was 
forbidden in the absence of corrective 
legislation. 

The countries of Latin America have 
shared in the health and social move- 
ments of the twentieth century, though 
their development has come somewhat 
later, in most instances, than in certain 
other countries, because of the compara- 
tively sparse population of the Latin 
America republics, the relatively small 
amount of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in most countries, financial limita- 
tions, and the difficult problem of assimila- 
tion of populations of indigenous, Euro- 
pean, African, and even Asiatic origin. 
In 1930, the report of the delegates of the 
United States to the Sixth Pan American 
Child Congress, held in Lima, Peru, con- 
tained the following statement with refer- 
ence to Latin America: 
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THE GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SERVICE SCHOOL, SANTIAGO, CHILE 


Founded in 1925, this school was the first of its kind in Latin America. It has had 
many successful graduates in different fields. 


With certain notable exceptions such institutions 
as public health nursing service, family welfare and 
children’s aid organizations, juvenile courts, 
centers of child study and child guidance, and 
training schools for social work, are still lacking or 
are in early stages of development. Illiteracy and 
infant mortality are high, though in some countries 
they are yielding rapidly to the determined cam- 
paigns that are being made against them; large 
numbers of children are born out of wedlock; the 
problems of pure water and milk supplies are still 
extremely grave in many sections; the day nursery 


is the principal means of assisting mothers who 
must carry the double burden of support and care; 
and foundling asylums and orphanages still, for the 
most part, receive children with little or no investi- 
gation of the possibility of preventing the severing 
of family relationships. 

The report went on to comment, how- 
ever, that many of these conditions exist 
also, in greater or less degree, in large 
areas of the United States. It described 
the leadership that was being given to 
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child welfare work and the breadth of 
world experience upon which Latin Amer- 
ica was drawing, as follows: 


Leadership in child welfare in Latin America has 
come mainly from physicians, many of whom have 
a broad social viewpoint, realize the close interre- 
lationship of health and social welfare, and are 
careful students of developments in Europe and 
the United States. The earnestness, courage and 
ability of the pioneer professional women, and 
the devotion and generosity of the many women 
who, without remuneration, dedicate their time 
and ability to the service of women and children, 
are eloquent of the day when men and women 
together and on an equal footing will labor for 
racial betterment and social progress. That 
these leaders are not alone in their conception of 
the importance of safeguarding human interests is 
indicated by examples of excellent social and labor 
legislation which are on the statute books of many 
countries. The experience of France, Belgium, 
Germany, England, and the United States has 
been widely drawn upon, cultural relationships 
with certain European countries being especially 
close. In some instances—for example, the pro- 
motion of indigenous culture in Mexico and 
Peru, the Mexican Penal Code and the Mexican 
juvenile court system—original experiments of 
great interest are being made. 


Undoubtedly the considerable impetus 
given to the development of child welfare 
work in Latin American countries in the 
latter part of the second decade of the 
twentieth century and in later decades was 
due in an important degree to the stimu- 
lation of Pan American Child Congresses. 
The first such Congress was held in Buenos 
Aires in 1916; the second in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in 1919; the third in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in 1922; the fourth in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1924; the fifth in 
Habana, Cuba, in 1927; the sixth in Lima, 
Peru, in 1930; the seventh in Mexico City 
in 1935; and the eighth will meet in San 
José, Costa Rica, next October. The 
United States has been actively interested 
in all these Conferences and has had rela- 
tively large official delegations at the last 
four. The Conferences discuss a wide 
range of subjects, including medical care of 


children, child hygiene, education, legis- 
lation, and social welfare. The resolutions 
adopted at each Congress are sources of 
information concerning the crystallizing 
objectives and practices of the New World 
with reference to the opportunities that 
should be available to children and youth. 

In national and international affairs 
periods of crisis stimulate general aware- 
ness of need and energize the mobilization 
of social forces for meeting need. In the 
decade following the world war were 
formulated declarations of the fundamental 
rights of childhood such as had never be- 
fore been put into concise form. Most uni- 
versal of them all is the Declaration of 
Geneva, adopted in 1923 by the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. A notable Pan 
American Code of the Rights of Childhood 
was adopted by the First International 
Congress of Social Economy, held in 
Buencs Aires in 1924, and the Third Pan 
American Scientific Congress, held in Lima 
later in the same year. Its author, the 
late Dr. Sherwell, said: ‘‘There is no an- 
guish, no misery, no progress, no happiness 
experienced by one of the American peo- 
ples which is not the common lot of all. 
It is to the recognition of this fact that we 
owe the Pan American idea.” National 
declarations of the rights of childhood have 
been adopted in Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecua- 
dor, Uruguay, and Venezuela. These do 
not constitute legislation, but set forth ob- 
jectives that should govern social action. 
In these countries, however, the children’s 
codes have been enacted into law, and 
such codes are under consideration in Chile 
and Mexico. The enactment of children’s 
codes in every country was recommended 
by the Seventh Pan American Child Con- 
gress. National Constitutions adopted in 
Peru, Cuba, Honduras, Uruguay, Brazil, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua and Bolivia in 
the period from 1933 to 1939 express the 
duty of the State toward children and 
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Courtesy of Dr. Guillermo Belt 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, HABANA 


prescribe various child-welfare measures. 

The chief characteristics of the various 
declarations of child rights is their empha- 
sis on every child. Like public health, the 
child protection movement progresses from 
cure to prevention and from prevention to 
emphasis on maximum development of the 
physical and mental possibilities of each 
child who comes into the world. In dis- 
cussing the objectives of the first Venezue- 
lan Child Congress, held in February, 
1938, the Governor of the Federal District 
of Venezuela quoted the ancient saying: 
‘“‘No basta evitar la muerte; es necesario 
aprender a vivir.” (It is not enough to 
avoid death; it is necessary to learn to live.) 

We have, then, widely accepted inter- 
national pronouncements of the right of 
every child to a home; the love and care of 
his parents; shelter, food, and clothing; 
health protection; schooling; recreation; 
preparation for vocational life; and reli- 
gious and spiritual development. ‘The zdea 
of child protection, as the responsibility of 


the State as well as of individual parents 
which through the centuries has had so 
large a share in softening the harshness of 
human selfishness and social conflict, has 
taken more definite form and waits for 
human ingenuity to devise the methods by 
which it may be more effectively realized. 

Periodic Congresses for discussion of 
problems and methods need the continuing 
service of an international agency to serve 
as a center of information, planning, and 
study. A center established for this pur- 
pose, though with very limited financial 
resources, is the Instituto Internacional 
Americano de Proteccién a la Infancia, 
with headquarters in Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. ‘The late Dr. Luis Morquio, a dis- 
tinguished Uruguayan pediatrician who 
throughout a long life contributed greatly 
to the development of child welfare work 
through national and international action, 
was the first director of the Institute. A 
valuable quarterly bulletin is published. 
The United States is a member of the 
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Institute and makes a small annual con- 
tribution to its support. 

Generous in interest, helpful counsel, and 
practical cooperation in Pan American 
child welfare work is the Pan American 
Union, which serves as the executive 
agency for the International Conferences 
of American States and for many special- 
ized conferences, and carries on continuing 
work in many fields. The Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, with headquarters in the 
Pan American Union building, and Pan 
American Sanitary Conferences organized 
by the Bureau, have given valuable im- 
petus to the development of public health 
work in Latin America, which owes much 
to assistance given over a long period by 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Pan American Red Cross Conferences have 
also been helpful. There is urgent need, 
however, for more systematic and con- 
tinuous service in the broad field of child 
welfare. A resolution adopted on Christ- 
mas Eve by the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, held in Lima 
last December, reads as follows: 


WHEREAS: 

The excellent programs of social and child 
welfare of the different countries could be stimu- 
lated greatly by the establishment of a central 
informative and coordinating agency serving the 
institutions, organizations and individuals devot- 
ing themselves to such activities in the Americas, 

The Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States 
RECOMMENDS: 

That the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union study the feasibility of creating a social and 
child welfare information center 1 to promote and 
develop scientific social welfare programs, en- 
courage cooperation between the social service 
schools of the various American countries and 
assist in the organization of Pan American social 
conferences or congresses. 


International conferences and continu- 
ing study and promotion by international 
1 The Board voted at its meeting on April 5, 1939, 


to establish such a center at the Pan American Union 
as soon as funds are available.—EpirTor. 


agencies achieve results only through the 
action of individual countries in strength- 
ening and developing their systems on the 
basis of generally accepted standards and 
methods proved by experience to be most 
effective. Among countries as among 
local communities within countries, differ- 
ing conditions and stages of development 
require great variation in the application 
of general principles. 

Legislation establishing national official 
agencies for the coordination of child wel- 
fare and the administration of child wel- 
fare services has been adopted in recent 
years in Costa Rica, Ecuador, Peru, Uru- 
guay, Nicaragua, Argentina, Mexico, Bo- 
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CUBANS TAKE ADVANTAGE OF CHILD 
HEALTH OPPORTUNITIES 


At the modern Children’s Hospital in Habana 
there is always a long line waiting for entrance to 
the clinics. 
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MINER ALES 


OPERATIVAS DELA COMISION 
ACIONAL DE ALIMENTACION CORRECTA 





POSTERS IN A GOVERNMENT RESTAURANT, MONTEVIDEO 


A number of restaurants are maintained by the Uruguayan Government to teach proper dietary habits 
to the public. In these restaurants whole wheat bread, butter and lettuce are given free with each meal 
and posters urge the consumption of foods rich in vitamins. 


livia, Brazil, and Venezuela. Plans for 
similar coordination are being made in 
other countries. | 
Since 1919, social insurance legislation 
has been adopted in Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Uruguay and is under discussion in 
other countries. Chile has the most com- 


prehensive law, enacted in 1924—11 years 
before the passage of the Social Security 
Act in the United States. The insurance 
is compulsory for a large majority of work- 
ers in both public and private enterprise. 
Benefits in Chile include medical care and 
cash payments to the insured person and 
in some cases medical care for his family. 
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Women insured in their own right receive 
in addition medical care during the pre- 
natal, confinement, and postnatal periods, 
half of their wages for four weeks, and after 
that a nursing benefit of one-fourth of 
their wages for not longer than 8 months. 
In addition, under 1938 legislation, phys- 
ical examinations are given to insured 
persons, and when necessary rest with full 
pay is granted for the purpose of prevent- 
ing illness. 

The social-insurance laws of Ecuador 
and Peru are somewhat similar to the law 
of Chile. In Argentina and Cuba, in the 
absence of sickness-insurance laws, com- 
pulsory maternity insurance of employed 
women has been on the statute books for 
several years. The insured women receive 
medical attendance before, during, and 
after childbirth, and cash payments for 
the time of their absence from work. 

In Latin American countries there is 
a very lively and practical interest in 
nutrition, of which many aspects could be 
cited. 

In the field of international action par- 
ticular mention should be made of the 
Tenth Pan American Sanitary Conference 
held in Bogota, Colombia in 1938. At 
that Conference the committee on nutri- 
tion of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau presented a valuable report on the 
progress of the science of nutrition in the 
various countries and proposed new aims 
for the future. 

Low-priced restaurants maintained by 
the Government have been established in 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Adoption laws have been liberalized in 
a number of countries, including Chile, 
Costa Rica, and Uruguay, in recent years. 
Heretofore the laws in some Latin Ameri- 
can countries permitted adoption only if 
the adopting parent was at least 50 years 
old and had no children of his own. 
There were also other restrictions intended 


to safeguard the legitimate family. Labor 
departments, school-attendance services, 
health and social services, and professional 
training of health and social workers have 
been established in various Latin American 
countries. In the last decade national 
conferences on child welfare have been 
held in Costa Rica in 1931, in Argentina 
I 62 eanch935. ie brazil 35-.ancd 
in Venezuela in 1938. National confer- 
ences on infant health or health of school 
children have been held since 1933 in 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay. 
Mexico held its first national pediatric 
congress in September 1938. Especially 
in the last few years, the several countries 
have drawn heavily upon experience in 
Latin America as well as in Europe and 
the United States when inaugurating or 
strengthening child welfare services, and 
experienced workers from one country 
have been brought to other countries to 
assist in developing new activities requir- 
ing trained leadership. 

Summaries of child welfare develop- 
ments in certain countries may serve to 
illustrate the types of activities which are 
being taken and the progress being made. 
The material is taken largely from reports 
and articles by Mrs. Anna Kalet Smith 
of the staff of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, and from first-hand observations 
by the writer and other members of the 
Bureau staff, especially Mrs. Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs: 


Argentina 


In Argentina, as in the majority of 
Latin American countries, most of the 
child-health work is done by the Govern- 
ment. The Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Welfare, established in the Department of 
Health in 1936, has responsibility for 
studying problems of child health; edu- 
cating the public in maternal and child 
health; and supervising health centers, 
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A COSTA RICAN NUTRITION CENTER 


Children requiring a special diet supervised by a physician are brought 
to this center. 


maternity homes, day nurseries, lunch 
rooms, kindergartens, vacation camps, 
dental clinics, and traveling health centers 
and clinics in rural districts. The program 
includes health supervision of the newborn, 
social services by trained workers, and 
training of physicians, public health nurses, 
and other child-welfare workers in the 
best methods of child care. 

In November 1938, the National Coun- 
cil of Education of Argentina decided to 
extend school health work to the entire 
country through the employment of physi- 
cians, dentists, and health visitors in every 
province and territory; they were to be 
chiefly concerned with preventive health 
service. Argentina was the first Latin 
American country to establish a juvenile 
court and related measures for the care 
of delinquent children, following in general 
the experience in the United States. The 
first juvenile court legislation was enacted 
in 1919. A National Commission ap- 
pointed some twelve years ago made a 


comprehensive study and published reports 
concerning the care of delinquent children 
in America and Europe, and a national 
agency under the Ministry of Justice and 
Public Instruction is continually engaged 
in prompting higher standards of service 
in this field. Two schools for the training 
of health visitors and one school of social 
service supported by the Government are 
in operation. 


Brazil 


In this country, unlike most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, private rather than public 
initiative is responsible for the introduc- 
tion of modern child-health work on a 
national scale. A child welfare institute 
was established in 1901, and maintains, 
with small public subsidies but chiefly by 
private contributions, prenatal centers, 
maternity homes, child-health centers, 
children’s hospitals, day nurseries, kinder- 
gartens, elementary and trade schools, 
vacation camps, and other child-welfare 
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institutions. Early in 1937 the institute 
had 27 branches throughout Brazil. 

The founder of this organization, Dr. 
Moncorvo Filho, has been interested in 
the work of the United States Children’s 
Bureau throughout its history. In 1919 
he founded the Departamento da Creanga 
do Brasil (Children’s Bureau of Brazil) for 
the study and organization of child wel- 
fare work throughout the country. This 
agency organized the first national child- 
welfare congress, in 1922. It maintains 
an information service on child-welfare, 
and has published many bulletins, includ- 
ing a comprehensive history of child wel- 
fare in Brazil from the year 1500 to 1922. 
In 1937 a Federal Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Welfare was established in the De- 
partment of Health, with a comprehensive 
program of investigation, development of 
child welfare services in the various 
States, and administration of a broad 
range of activities. Assistance in the de- 
velopment of public health nursing and 
general health work has been given by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. A juvenile court 
was established in Rio de Janeiro in 1923, 
and a national Council on Assistance to 
and Protection of Minors is_ studying 
problems of juvenile delinquency and neg- 
lect and cooperating with juvenile courts. 

During the past year a representative of 
maternal and child health work in Brazil 
made an extensive first-hand study of the 
work of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau and has published a comprehensive 
report of its activities for use in Brazil. 


Chile 


Notable developments in child health 
and child welfare work have taken place 
in Chile since 1924, when the Fourth Pan 
American Child Congress met in Santiago. 
Public child health work is carried on by 
the Division of Maternal and Child Wel- 
fare of the National Department of Health, 


and private child health activities by the 
Consejo de Defensa del Nifio and the 
Patronato Nacional de la Infancia. The 
social insurance services have been referred 
to. The first school of social service in 
Latin America was founded at Santiago 
in 1925, and a Catholic School of Social 
Service is also maintained. A juvenile 
court system has been developed. 


Cuba 


Child health and child welfare work has 
been relatively well advanced in Cuba for 
a number of years, though there are great 
and difficult problems of poverty, depend- 
ency, and health on the Island. In the 
report of the United States delegates to the 
Fifth Pan American Child Congress, held 
in Habana in 1927, it was noted that the 
Government of Cuba, a country with a 
population of about 3,500,000, was spend- 
ing nearly $5,500,000 a year on its Depart- 
ment of Health and Charity, which has 
Cabinet status. Foster home care of de- 
pendent children has been developed more 
extensively than in most Latin American 
countries, with the exception of Uruguay. 
Cuba was the first American nation to es- 
tablish a child welfare division as a branch 
of the National Government. 


Ecuador 


The newly enacted children’s code went 
into effect in August 1938. A school of 
social service was established in the same 
year. An attempt is being made to extend 
the social insurance system to include ma- 
ternity insurance. A children’s bureau 
carries on various types of child welfare 
service, and there is keen interest in all 
matters pertaining to children. 


Mexico 


In 1921 the first national conference on 
child welfare was held in Mexico City. 
In the following year the Federal Depart- 
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A MEXICAN CHILD HEALTH CENTER 


Mexico employs about one thousand persons in prenatal clinics, maternity homes, clinics 
for pre-school children, day nurseries, kindergartens and orphanages. 


ment of Health organized the first Baby 
Week held in Mexico, and later estab- 
lished child health centers in Mexico City 
and many other places. Federal child 
health and child welfare work was trans- 
ferred in 1937 to the newly established 
Bureau of Social Aid to Children (De- 
partamento de Asistencia Social Infantil), 
which is part of the Secretarfa de Asis- 
tencia Publica. The functions of this new 
Bureau include the organization and de- 
velopment by the Federal Government of 
welfare work for mothers and for children 
under the age of 6 years; supervision of 
preschool education and maternal and 
child-welfare work carried on by States, 
municipalities, and private individuals and 
organizations, and establishment of cen- 
ters for preschool education. The work 
of the Bureau has been divided among 
four offices: (1) Division of private coop- 
eration and social action, which has charge 
of special studies of local and general prob- 
lems, organization of new services, inspec- 
tion of institutions and other agencies, and 


social case work; (2) division of medical 
service in the Federal District, which has 
charge of clinics, maternity homes, day 
nurseries, orphanages, medical social serv- 
ice, etc.; (3) division of medical service in 
the States and Territories of the Republic; 
and (4) division of preschool education. 
By the fall of 1938 the staff included about 
1,000 persons employed in prenatal clinics, 
maternity homes, clinics for preschool 
children, day nurseries, kindergartens, 
and orphanages. Expenses are shared by 
the Federal Government, which pays the 
salaries of the workers; the States, which 
furnish buildings; and private contribu- 
tions. A volunteer organization, Asocia- 
cion Nacional de Asistencia Infantil, has 
been organized to cooperate with the 
public Bureau. The association includes 
a number of volunteer committees and a 
central board in the Federal District, and 
local committees in towns and _ villages 
throughout the country. Mothers’ clubs 
have been organized throughout the 
country. Mexico has a modern juvenile 
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court system, the courts being presided 
over by boards which include in their 
membership a lawyer, a psychiatrist, and 
a teacher. Much has been done in recent 
years in developing and improving public 
education, especially in rural areas. 


Panama and Central America 


Panama has perhaps the best training 
school for nurses of any Central American 
or Caribbean country, and graduates are 
in great demand in other countries. Rural 
sanitary units, whose staffs will include 
public health nurses, are in process of de- 
velopment. There is realization of the 
need for trained social service and health 
personnel. 

Costa Rica, where the next Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress will be held, has one of 
the best public health programs of any Cen- 
tral American country. Various phases 
of child welfare work, for example the es- 
tablishment of juvenile courts in Guate- 
mala, are reported in other countries. 


Peru 


Child welfare work in Peru on a national 
scale dates from the Constitution of 1920, 
which directed the Government to under- 
take the protection of childhood. The 
Junta de Defensa de la Infancia (Chiid 
Welfare Council) was established as an 
executive branch of the Government in 
1922, and sponsored a national child wel- 
fare conference whose recommendations 
were incorporated in a decree. A na- 
tional child welfare institute was estab- 
lished in 1925 and the Council of 1922 was 
replaced in 1930 by a Child Welfare Com- 
mission under the Department of Health. 
The institute is the investigating and ad- 
ministrative agency of the Commission. 

All child welfare work in Peru has the 
active interest and support of the wife of 
the President, Senora Francisca Benavides 
de Benavides. A school of social service 


under the Ministry of Public Health, Labor 
and Social Welfare was opened in 1938. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay is the seat of the Instituto 
Internacional Americano de Proteccion a 
la Infancia, an organization conceived by 
the late Dr. Luis Morquio and receiving 
its chief support from Uruguay. This 
little country, frequently called the Bel- 
gium of South America, for a time had a 
National Ministry of Child Welfare, the 
only such children’s department of this 
rank in the western hemisphere. A chil- 
dren’s code went into effect in 1934, and 
a National Child Welfare Council, with 
the status of a bureau of the National 
Department of Health, is responsible for 
child-health and _ child-welfare work 
throughout the Nation. Branches are 
organized in every province and in certain 
cities and towns. Foster home care of 
dependent children has been developed 
extensively, far more than in other Latin 
American countries. The National Com- 
mission on Nutrition carries on active and 
able work. Popular instruction in child 
health and many forms of child welfare 
service are carried on by the Uruguayan 
Child Welfare Association, a private organ- 
ization which has been functioning since 
1924. A privately supported school of 
social service was established in 1937, and 
plans are made for the establishment of a 
Government school 


Venezuela 


The Government of Venezuela, private 
physicians, the Red Cross, and several 
woman’s organizations are developing cen- 
ters for prenatal care and instruction, 
maternity hospitals and homes, registra- 
tion of midwives, children’s hospitals, milk 
stations and health centers, school health 
service, and vacation camps. They are 
concerned with the problems of profes- 
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sional preparation of physicians, nurses, 
health visitors, and social workers. They 
have brought 16 trained nurses from 
Puerto Rico to assist in the development 
of nursing services. The head of the 
school of nurses of the Children’s Hospital 
is a Puerto Rican, as is the head of a spe- 
cial course in social work under the tuber- 
culosis dispensaries; she graduated from 
the Catholic School of Social Service in 
Washington. This action of Venezuela 
illustrates how Puerto Rico is beginning 
to serve as an interpreter or transformer of 
United States methods of health and social 
services applied in Puerto Rico to Latin 
American conditions. 

Most of the child welfare work of Vene- 
zuela has been developed in the past three 
or four years. Great impetus was given 
to services for the health and protection 
of children by the first National Child 
Congress, held in Caracas in February, 
1938. Half of each day was given over to 
the sessions of the Congress, the other half to 
visits to hospitals and institutions, some still 
underconstruction. Recommendations ad- 
opted at the Congress have since been in- 
corporated by law into a children’s code. 

As in other Latin American countries, 
ancient methods of care of dependent and 
neglected children are beginning to give 
way in Venezuela to modern insistence on 
provision for assisting the child in his own 
home, if possible; supplementary aids 
such as day nurseries; and small homes 
for children in place of large institutions. 
The Association of Venezuelan Women and 
the Red Cross have established health 


services, maternity homes, a home for 
children, an observation home for juvenile 
delinquents, and other types of child wel- 
fare work. The difficulties of the task of 
developing a nation-wide child welfare 
program can be realized when one recalls 
that Venezuela is a country of three mil- 
lion people, white, Negro, Indian, and of 
mixed blood, scattered over an area as 
large as the 14 States, from Maine to 
Florida, bordering on the Atlantic, with 
West Virginia added. The country is 
rich in natural resources—oil, minerals, 
vast plains for agriculture and grazing, 
but much of the plain region is infested 
with malaria mosquitoes. Three-fourths 
of the population is rural and many are 
illiterate. In the last two years great 
efforts have been made to reorganize edu- 
cational services and extend them to rural 
areas. In four years infant mortality in 
Caracas has been reduced from 150 to 99 
deaths per 1,000 live births. 


Developments in other countries which 
space does not permit describing even 
briefly also indicate great activity and in- 
terest in child welfare on the part of Gov- 
ernment officials, physicians, educators, 
and women’s organizations. 

World peace and prosperity depend, 
ultimately, upon the health, intelligence, 
character, and social outlook of the world’s 
citizens. These in turn depend upon the 
care, protection and training which the 
children of the world receive. Thus child 
welfare is a matter of international as 
well as national concern. 


Heredia, Bard of Niagara 


ON THE SEVENTH OF May 1939 Cuba was 
joined by the other American Republics, 
in accordance with a resolution of the 
Eighth Internacional Conference of Amer- 
ican States, in commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the death of her greatest poet, 
José Marfa Heredia. He has a special 
interest for the United States because as a 
political exile he found refuge in this 
country, and on a visit to Niagara Falls in 
1824 he wrote at the age of twenty-one 
the ode that is declared by Joseph Aus- 
lander still the finest poetic tribute to that 
great spectacle of nature. In the phrase 
of the Spanish critic Menéndez y Pelayo, 
it is a “true cataract of poetry.” A trans- 
lation published in 1827 in The United 
States Review and Literary Gazette, edited at 
the time by William Cullen Bryant and 
Charles Folsom, is sometimes credited to 
the former. While the Spanish poem is 
far more sonorous and some of the descrip- 
tions and figures lose their poetical vivid- 
ness in the English version, the poet’s 
approach to nature and his reflections are 
faithfully and often felicitously conveyed. 
The translation is as follows: 


Ope To NIAGARA 


My lyre! Give me my lyre! My bosom finds 
The glow of inspiration. Oh, how long 

Have I been left in darkness, since this light 

Last visited my brow! Niagara! 

Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 

The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 
Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 

The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 

Those wide-involving shadows, that my eyes 
May see the fearful beauty of thy face! 


1 For the Spanish texts of both the original and a later 
version the reader is referred to ““The Odes of Bello, 
Olmedo and Heredia,” with an introduction by Elijah 
Clarence Hills. Hispanic Notes and Monographs, 
Peninsular Series II. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London, 1920. 


I am not all unworthy of thy sight, 

For from my very boyhood have I loved, 

Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 

To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 

At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 

At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 

I have been touched with joy; and when the sea 

Lashed by the wind hath rocked my bark, and 
showed 

Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 

Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 

But never yet the madness of the sea 

Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 

Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 

Grow broken ’midst the rocks; thy current then 

Shoots onward like the irresistible course 

Of Destiny. Ah, terribly they rage,— 

The hoarse and rapid whirlpools there! My brain 

Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 

Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 

Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 

Sweeps the wide torrent. Waves innumerable 

Meet there and madden—waves innumerable 

Urge on and overtake the waves before, 

And disappear in thunder and in foam. 

They reach, they leap,—the abyss 

Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 

A thousand rainbows arch them, and the woods 

Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 

Shatters to vapor the descending sheets. 

A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heaves 

The mighty pyramid of circling mist 

To heaven. The solitary hunter near 

Pauses with terror in the forest shades. 

What seeks thy restless eye? Why are not here, 

About the jaws of this abyss, the palms— 

Ah, the delicious palms—that on the plains 

Of my own native Cuba spring and spread 

Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 

And in the breathings of the ocean air, 

Wave soft beneath the heaven’s unspotted blue? 

But no, Niagara,—thy forest pines 

Are fitter coronal for thee. ‘The palm, 

The effeminate myrtle and frail rose may grow 

In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 

Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 

To do a nobler office. Generous minds 

Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 

Above earth’s frivolous pleasures; they partake 

Thy grandeur, at the utterance of thy name. 
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From Evolucisn de la Cultura Cubana 


JOSE MARIA HEREDIA Y HEREDIA 


God of all truth! in other lands I’ve seen 

Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 

Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 

Their fellows deep into impiety; 

And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 

In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here 

My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 

The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 

Thy voice, and I am humbled as I hear. 

Dread torrent, that with wonder and with fear 

Dost overwhelm the sou! of him that looks 

Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself,— 

Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 

Age after age, thy unexhausted springs? 

What power hath ordered, that when all thy 
weight 

Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 

Rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth? 

The Lord has opened his omnipotent hand, 

Covered thy face with clouds, and given voice 

To thy down-rushing waters; he hath girt 

Thy terrible forehead with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never-resting waters run 

And I bethink me how the tide of Time 

Sweeps by eternity. So pass, of man,— 

Pass, like a noonday dream—the blossoming days, 





And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas!— 

Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 

Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 

Never have I so deeply felt as now 

The hopeless solitude, the abandonment, 

The anguish of a loveless life. Alas! 

How can the impassioned, the unfrozen heart 

Be happy without love? I would that one 

Beautiful, worthy to be loved and joined 

In love with me, now shared my lonely walk 

On this tremendous brink. *Twere sweet to see 

Her sweet face touched with paleness, and become 

More beautiful from fear, and overspread 

With a faint smile, while clinging to my side. 

Dreams,—dreams! I am an exile, and for me 

There is no country and there is no love. 

Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice! 

Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 

Over the bones of him who sings thee now 

Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble 
verse, 

Might be, like thee, immortal! I, meanwhile, 

Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 

Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 

To listen to the echoes of my fame. 


The ambition expressed at the end of 
this poem, more humbly than Horace’s 
confident assertion regarding his ‘‘monu- 
ment more lasting than bronze’’, bids fair 
to be achieved. 

The two chief characteristics of Heredia, 
according to Dr. José Maria Chacon y 
Calvo, the noted Cuban authority”, were 
his identification with nature and _ his 
freedom-loving, humanitarian spirit, dedi- 
cated to the highest patriotism. Although 
limited by now outmoded aesthetic fash- 
ions, Heredia had (as may be seen even in 
translation) a lyric impulse, a passionate 
ardor, and a penetrating vision of physical 
reality such that in certain poems his art 
surmounted the trammels of his era and 
achieved a classic quality. 

These gifts are displayed in all of 
Heredia’s greatest poems, which are gen- 


2 See “‘Evocacién de José Maria Heredia’, by Fosé 
Maria Chacén y Calvo, BoLETIN de la Union Pana- 
mericana, mayo de 1939. The remainder of this sketch 
1s based chiefly on the aforementioned study and on the 
article concerning Heredia in “‘Evolucién de la Cultura 
Cubana (1608-1927), Vol. Il, Fosé Manuel Car- 
bonell y Rivero, ed., La Habana, 1928. 


HEREDIA, BARD OF NIAGARA Spi 


erally considered to include also En el 
Teocalli de Cholula (written on an ancient 
Mexican pyramid), En wna Tempestad 
(freely rendered into English by William 
Cullen Bryant under the title of The 
Hurricane)?; and A Bolivar, an ode to the 
South American Liberator. 

Heredia’s short life of thirty-five years 
was saddened by exile from his beloved 
country and terminated by a lingering 
illness. He was born in Santiago, Cuba, 
on December 31, 1803, of an aristocratic 
family descended from one of the Spanish 
conquistadors. Being fervently demo- 
cratic, he dropped the particle de from his 
name and renounced an inheritance bear- 
ing with it the title of marquis. 

His father, José Francisco de Heredia, 
who was a magistrate in Caracas and later 
in Mexico, was known for his uprightness 
and intellectuality. Even during a crisis 
in the affairs of Venezuela, he was not too 
preoccupied to write a letter with admoni- 
tions as to his precocious first-born: ‘‘Every 
day José Maria must be sure to study his 
logic lesson and read a chapter of the 
Gospels and the Epistles and a psalm, as 
he used to with me each afternoon. He 
should review his catechism once a week 
and Horace’s De Arte Poetica, construe a 
passage of Virgil, and go over the rules of 
poetry, so that he can study law when he 
comes here and receive his promised watch 
if he has earned it by obedience and good 
behavior.” 

As the boy grew up he continued his 
education in Santo Domingo, Caracas, 
Mexico City and Habana. From the 
Cuban university he graduated in 1821, 
having chosen law as his father had 
planned. After two years’ advanced study, 
he opened an office at Matanzas. It was 

3 See “Hispanic Anthology: Poems translated from 
the Spanish by English and North American poets’’, 
collected and arranged by Thomas Walsh. Hispanic 


Notes and Monographs, Peninsular Series IV. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1920. 


only a few months later, however, that he 
was obliged to flee to the United States 
because of his membership in a society 
advocating the independence cf Cuba. 
There he taught Spanish, wrote (doubt- 
less mindful of Horace and Virgil), and 
published in 1825 his first volume of 
poetry, including the celebrated ode to 
Niagara. He said in a letter at the time 
of his visit to the falls: “I know not what 
analogy that wild and solitary spectacle 
has with my feelings. I seemed to see in 
the torrent the reflection of my passions 
and my stormy life. Like the rapids of 
Niagara, my heart seethes in search of the 
ideal perfection that I vainly pursue on 
Carithiegans 

The same year he was invited to return 
to Mexico by President Victoria. That 
country, hospitable to him and to many 
other Cubans, gave him judicial positions, 
a welcome in political, social, and intel- 
lectual circles, and a devoted wife. Hav- 
ing conspired in Mexico for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, in 1832 he was placed 
under sentence of death in his fatherland. 
In 1836, ill and homesick, he took advan- 
tage of an amnesty to revisit Cuba and its 
“delicious palms” that he had missed at 
Niagara. His stay was of short duration, 
for the atmosphere was one of suspicion 
and tyranny, and he returned to Mexico 
early the next year. Without his former 
means of support, the poet, now a prey to 
tuberculosis, endured two years of illness 
and frequent privation until death released 
him on May 7, 1839. 

Dr. Chacén y Calvo relates an interest- 
ing parallel between the lives of Heredia 
and his father. When the victorious 
Spanish general Monteverde, scorning a 
pact with the Venezuelans that he had not 
bothered to keep even in appearance, 
boastingly said, “‘Everything is quiet here,” 
the elder Heredia, disregarding his own 


4 Translated from Hills, op. cit. 
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position, replied, ‘“No place is more quiet 
than a desert or a cemetery.” 

Heredia the poet was true to this pa- 
rental tradition. When as a member of 
the Mexican Congress he was asked to 
assent to a proposal to confer the title of 
‘“‘well deserving of his country”? on General 
Santa Anna, he refused, although he stood 
by himself, and against one who had shown 
him kindness. His reason was that many 
leaders who had been exalted because of 
their services to liberty later became drunk 
with power and adulation and tried to re- 
vive the despotism they had destroyed. By 
this act of moral courage Heredia sacrificed 
his personal interests. 

The poet wrote in the introduction to the 
second volume of his works: ‘“The whirl- 
wind of revolution has caused me to travel 
far in a brief time. With more or less good 
fortune I had been lawyer, soldier, traveler, 
language teacher, diplomat, journalist, 
magistrate, historian, and poet by the time 
I was twenty-five. All my writings must 
show the peculiar volubility of my mind.” 
To this Dr. Chacon y Calvo adds that re- 
search shows that Heredia was also judge, 
writer on political and penal law, mountain 
climber, conspirator condemned to death, 
father of many children, and a profoundly 


solitary man always tormented by poverty 
and the endless worries of daily life, but 
that above all he was a dreamer of fresh 
and unspoiled dreams, who never, even in 
his last days—the most poverty-stricken 
and solitary of all—ceased to receive con- 
solation, strength, and new hope from the 
splendor of beauty. 


It is hoped that a lasting tribute may be 
paid by the Americas to their famous son, 
Heredia, in accordance with the resolution 
of the Lima Conference: 


WHEREAS: 


May 7, 1939 marks the first centenary of the 
death of the great Cuban poet, José Marfa de 
Heredia y Heredia, bard of Niagara and of the 
Teocalli of Cholula, defender of the cause of 
American liberty and propagator of the ideals of 
republican democracy in the New World; 

The Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States 


RECOMMENDS: 


1. That during the year 1939 the American 
Governments render homage to the memory of 
the illustrious Cuban poet, in the manner which 
may be considered most fitting. 

2. That the countries of America lend their sup- 
port to the movement initiated in Cuba to per- 
petuate the name of the great poet by erecting a 
monument facing the marvelous spectacle of 
Niagara Falls. 


The New Constitution of El Salvador 


Tue ConstITUENT AssEMBLY of El Salvador 
which met on November 20, 1938, to 
draft a Constitution to replace that of 1886, 
approved the text of the new document on 
January 20, 1939, and President Maximil- 
iano H. Martinez promulgated it the 
same day. 

The new material incorporated in the 
1939 Constitution includes a chapter en- 
titled Family and Labor, a section estab- 
lishing the Department of Justice, addi- 
tional articles in the section on the ‘Treas- 
ury including the creation of a Court of 
Accounts, and a provision for extending 
the vote to women. 

Section I of the Constitution defines the 
nation and the form of government. Sal- 
vador is a free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent nation, with a republican, democratic, 
and representative form of government. 
The former provision that it can never be 
the patrimony of any family or individual 
is omitted. and the following statement 
added: “‘It aspires to form, with the other 
nations of the continent, a solidary democ- 
racy in America”’ (art. 1). The functions 
of government continue to be entrusted 
to three branches, legislative, executive, 
and judicial (art. 3). A new provision, 
article 5, is that no branch of the govern- 
ment may sign or ratify treaties in any 
way changing the established form of 
government or compromising national in- 
tegrity, with one exception (art. 151 of the 
former constitution): “Since El Salvador 
is a unit of the former Republic of Central 
America, it still has the power to join with 
all or any of the component States to 
organize a National Government when 
circumstances permit and it is to its inter- 
est to do so” (art. 6). 

Section II deals with nationality. Native 


Salvadoreans (art. 8) are those born in 
El] Salvador of a Salvadorean father or 
mother, or of unknown parentage; children 
born abroad of Salvadorean father or 
mother, if they make their residence in the 
republic or are inscribed in the consular 
register; descendents of children of for- 
eign parentage, if said children were born 
in El Salvador and have not adopted 
the nationality of their parents; and chil- 
dren of native Central Americans born in 
the republic. Naturalization will hence- 
forth (art. 9) be granted to native Central 
Americans who express their desire to be 
Salvadoreans; to native Spaniards and 
Spanish Americans, after three years’ 
residence in the country; to other aliens, 
after six years’ residence, if they have a 
means of livelihood; to those whom the 
Legislature so honors for notable services 
to the state; to children of aliens born in 
the republic who express their desire to 
be Salvadoreans within a year after 
coming of age; and to foreign women mar- 
ried to Salvadoreans, unless at the time of 
marriage they declare their intention of 
retaining their original nationality. Salva- 
dorean women who marry aliens retain 
their nationality unless they expressly 
adopt that of their husbands; in the latter 
case they may regain Salvadorean nation- 
ality when the marriage is dissolved (art. 
10). Nationality is lost (art. 11) by natur- 
alization elsewhere, although it may be 
regained by returning to El Salvador with 
no intention of going back to the country 
of naturalization, such intention being 
presumed by more than two years’ residence 
in El Salvador. 

There are two important additions to 
section III, on aliens. Aliens may not 
make claims through diplomatic channels 
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except when there has been a denial of 
justice and all other legal resources have 
been exhausted; those contravening this 
provision will lose the right to reside in the 
country (art. 14). The cases and form in 
which aliens may be refused entrance or 
residence to the republic will be established 
by law; any alien who directly or indirectly 
takes part in the domestic politics of the 
country or spreads doctrines that are anar- 
chical, antisocial, or anti-democratic, will 
lose his right to live there (art. 15). Three 
articles (47, 48, 50) of the former Consti- 
tution are omitted; they provided that 
aliens could acquire property of all kinds; 
that by accepting a paid public office, ex- 
cept in the schools or the army, an alien 
was automatically naturalized; and that a 
special law dealing with aliens would regu- 
late their status. The new Constitution 
(art. 16), as the old, states that no interna- 
tional pact may modify the provisions of 
this section. 

Citizenship is treated in section IV. 
Article 17 states that all Salvadoreans 
over 18 years of age are citizens. The 
cases where citizenship may be suspended 
or lost (arts. 18, 19) are practically the 
same in both constitutions. Article 21 
reads, ‘““The exercise of the right of suf- 
frage by women will be regulated in the 
Election Law.” 

The first chapter of section V, on rights 
and guarantees, begins with a new state- 
ment (art. 22) that the authorities are 
under obligation to make effective the 
individual, social, and national guarantees 
contained in the Constitution, and the 
citizens to fulfill the duties implicit in the 
exercise of their rights. 

The next two articles are practically 
the same, that no hereditary positions or 
privileges are recognized, and that taxes 
may be levied only by special law and for 
public services. Article 24 adds, how- 
ever, that the economic capacity of tax- 


payers will be considered in levying taxes. 

Article 25, granting to all inhabitants of 
the republic the right to preserve and 
defend their life, honor, liberty, and prop- 
erty, and to dispose freely of their prop- 
erty, forbids all entail, with two exceptions, 
which are new: trusts, when established on 
behalf of the nation, beneficient or cul- 
tural institutions within the country, indi- 
viduals legally incapable of handling their 
affairs, or unborn but conceived children; 
and family homesteads (bien de familia). 

Liberty of worship (art. 27) is guaran- 
teed, with the additional proviso forbid- 
ding ministers of religion to use their 
spiritual authority for political ends. ‘The 
rights of peaceful assembly and association 
for lawful ends are guaranteed (art. 28), 
but the establishment of conventual orders 
and monastic institutions is now expressly 
forbidden. 

In recognizing freedom of contract, ac- 
cording to law (art. 32), the Constitution 
adds that to avoid usury, the state must 
encourage the offering of capital through 
credit institutions and the development of 
all kinds of cooperative societies. Im- 
prisonment for debt is forbidden (art. 33). 

The death penalty (art. 35) may be 
applied for military offenses, for crimes 
against the security of the State (treason, 
espionage, rebellion, sedition, conspiracy, 
or the intention to commit such crimes) 
or for murder, robbery, or arson, if in the 
latter two cases death results. ‘The second 
classification is not only new, but reverses 
provisions of the former constitution, 
which recognized (arts. 36, 68 § 29) the 
right of insurrection. 

To the reasons for which search war- 
rants may be issued is added (art. 38) 
“for sanitary ends”. The article (43) on 
detention and imprisonment has been 
altered; the prisoner must be personally 
informed for the reason of his detention 
within 48 hours, and if detained for inves- 
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tigation, he cannot be held without 
charge for more than 6 days. Noone may 
now (art. 44) be detained for any period 
except in places set aside for the purpose, 
although prisoners may be sent elsewhere 
for public works; and no one may be held 
incommunicado for more than 48 hours. 
The provisions for extradition (art. 45) 
are also new. Those charged with polit- 
ical crimes, direct or indirect, will not be 
subject to extradition from El Salvador, 
nor will Salvadoreans be extradited for 
offenses committed abroad. 

Freedom of thought and expression (art. 
47) is retained, but with certain restric- 
tions: those who write or reprint slander- 
ous material against foreign nations, their 
governments, or diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the country, will be tried, on 
the basis of reciprocity. The circulation 
of any kind of publication tending to dis- 
solve Salvadorean society or have a bad 
moral effect on its customs is forbidden 
(art. 48) and the State may, in conformity 
with law, censor public spectacles and 
radio broadcasts. Letters and telegrams 
are private (art. 49), and while intercepted 
correspondence still may not figure in 
court proceedings, the new Constitution 
allows for legal exceptions. 

In dealing with private property, the 
Constitution mentions, as occasions when 
the nation may exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain, the construction of national 
highways and the supplying of water to 
cities and towns, in addition to military 
purposes in time of war (art. 50). Only 
native Salvadoreans and societies composed 
exclusively of them, may own or have 
rights in property within 15 kilometers 
(9.3 miles) of the coast or boundary lines 
(art. 51); foreigners owning such property 
must relinquish it within 25 years. 

The artistic, historic, and archaeological 
wealth of the country is considered an 
integral part of the cultural treasury of the 


‘national or 


nation and is put under the protection of 
the state and made subject to special laws 
for its preservation (art. 52). 

No corporation of any kind will have the 
legal power to own or administer for its 
own ends any real estate except that used 
for the immediate purposes of the organ- 
ization or for public benefit (art. 53). 

Article 54, dealing with education, is 
much more comprehensive than that of the 
former Constitution. Education is open to 
all, and primary education compulsory; 
no religious instruction may be given in 
schools supported entirely or in part from 
municipal funds. Private 
schools will be under the supervision and 
control of the state. Both the nation and 
the cities shall increase primary school 
facilities, and the state encourage second- 
ary, technical, and vocational school train- 
ing and cultural activities of every kind. 
Only the nation may issue or validate 
academic degrees for the exercise of liberal 
professions in the republic. 

Commerce and industry are open to all 
(art. 55), but possible Government mo- 
nopolies have been extended to include, 
besides liquors, nitrate, and gunpowder, 
all arms and explosives, alcohol and alco- 
holic drinks, tobacco products, matches, 
and hydrocarbons. It is the duty of the 
state to encourage the exercise of small 
business and petty industries by Salva- 
doreans. No monopolies other than those 
reserved to the government are permitted, 
nor may any special protection be given 
industry, although privileges may be 
granted, for a period of not more than 10 
years, to inventors or those who establish 
new industries in the country. The state 
has the exclusive right to coin money and 
administer postal, telegraph, telephone, 
and radio services. 

Chapter II of this section is entirely new; 
it consists of five articles (60-64) dealing 
with the family and labor. 
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The family, as the basis of the nation, is 
entitled to special protection by the gov- 
ernment, and the necessary laws will pro- 
vide for improving family conditions, en- 
couraging marriage, and giving protec- 
tion to mothers and children. The insti- 
tution of family homesteads (bzen de familia), 
to be regulated by law, is established for 
the benefit of Salvadoreans. 

Labor shall enjoy government protec- 
tion (art. 62) by laws guaranteeing equity 
and justice in relations between employers 
and employees. Special regulations will 
be issued for the work of women and 
minors under 18 years, and for profes- 
sional practice. Arbitration or concilia- 
tion tribunals, to be established by law, 
will decide conflicts between labor and 
capital (art. 63). 

The merit system is to be the basis for 
the appointment of government employ- 
ees, preference to be given first to native 
citizens, then to naturalized citizens or 
native Central Americans. 

The legislative branch, considered in 
section VI, consists of the National As- 
sembly of Deputies (art. 65), which will 
meet in regular session twice a year, from 
February 15 to May 15, and from October 
15 to January 15; although these sessions 
may not be extended, the Assembly may 
adjourn early. Three-quarters of the mem- 
bership, instead of a majority, now con- 
stitutes a quorum (art. 67). Deputies are 
elected for one year (art. 68), and January 
31 is now set as the expiration of their term. 

Deputies, who must be 25 years old, now 
must also be native Salvadoreans and if 
not natives of the district they represent, 
must have lived there for at least two years. 

In addition to those hitherto ineligible 
as Deputies—officials receiving salaries 
from the nation within six months, and 
those holding state contracts or unpaid 
claims resulting from such contracts—the 
Constitution forbids (art. 70) those who 


have administered public funds and whose 
accounts are not yet closed, relatives of the 
President, and those in arrears to a munici- 
pal or the national treasury, to be elected 
to the Assembly. 

A new provision (art. 72) is that Depu- 
ties who fail to attend any sessions shall 
have their salaries docked for such absence, 
unless they have an adequate reason. 

A Deputy is forbidden (art. 73) to hold 
any Presidential appointment during his 
term of office except a cabinet or diploma- 
tic post and a teaching or unpaid position. 
The acceptance of any other office auto- 
matically removes a Deputy from the 
Assembly. A Deputy who resigns after he 
has taken his seat thereby becomes ineligi- 
ble for a Presidential appointment until the 
close of the term for which he was elected. 

The provisions that Deputies may not be 
held responsible for their opinion, nor, dur- 
ing their term of office, be sued or arrested 
(arts. 74, 75) are in the main the same as 
in the former Constitution. 

The duties of the Assembly (art. 77) have 
been somewhat expanded. Among other 
things, it will deal with matters concerned 
with its internal organization; count the 
votes in Presidential elections, and if no 
candidate has received a majority, elect 
the President by public vote; inaugurate 
the President; elect the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, justices of Courts of Third 
and Second Instance, and the president 
and members of the Court of Accounts; 
name the three Presidential Designates, 
the Vice Presidency being abolished in the 
new Constitution; make, interpret, amend, 
and repeal laws; levy taxes, “on a just and 
equitable scale”; empower the President 
to contract voluntary loans which, when 
negotiated, must be submitted to the 
Assembly and approved by at least three- 
fourths of the Assembly; approve the 
annual national budget, giving preferen- 
tial attention to health, education, the 
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administration of justice, and the police; 
grant amnesty for political offenses; decree, 
extend, and end martial law; coin money, 
regulate its value, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; recognize the na- 
tional debt and arrange for its payment; 
ratify treaties, a two-thirds majority being 
necessary in the case of those providing for 
arbitration on national boundaries; re- 
strict the sale and use of alcoholic drinks, 
narcotics, and drugs; create and organize 
the merchant marine and civil aviation; 
fix annually the size of the peace-time 
army; call elections; and increase the num- 
ber of Courts of Second Instance. 

Provisions for the enactment of legisla- 
tion have been somewhat altered. A law 
must be sent to the President for signature 
within 10 days after passage (art. 80), and 
if he wishes to veto it, he must return it 
within 8 days, otherwise it automatically 
becomes effective (art. 81). If it is re- 
turned on the grounds of unconstitution- 
ality, and the Assembly passes it over his 
veto, the President must within three days 
apply to the Supreme Court, which must 
decide the point within 15 days. If the 
Court decides that it is constitutional, the 
President must sign and promulgate it (art. 
82). All laws once passed must be pub- 
lished within 15 days (art. 83). 

The Executive Power, discussed in sec- 
tion VII, is vested in the President, elected 
by direct popular suffrage, and the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet (art. 91). The incum- 
bent for the period March 1, 1939, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, however, was to be elected 
by the National Constituent Assembly, 
and for this once the provision in article 94, 
that a President can not succeed himself, 
could be waived. (By unanimous vote on 
January 21, 1939, President Martinez was 
reelected, and on March 1 he repeated the 
oath of office before the Assembly.) Suc- 
ceeding presidential terms will be for six 
years, and begin on January 1 (art. 92). 


In case of the death, resignation, or re- 
moval of the President, his place will be 
taken by a Presidential Designate, who 
will be elected by the Cabinet, Chief 
Justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
Legislature from among the three Desig- 
nates appointed by the National As- 
sembly. Elections must be held within 
six months after the Designate has taken 
office, and the new six-year term will begin 
on the January 1 following (art. 93). 

The President must be a native Salva- 
dorean, the son of native Salvadoreans; a 
layman; at least 35 years of age (instead 
of 30); an active citizen; and of known 
uprightness. Article 96 also adds a ist of 
disqualifications for the office. 

No President or Designate may resign 
except for serious reasons, duly proved, to 
be defined by the Assembly (art. 97). 

The Cabinet will be composed of five 
members (instead of four), among whom 
the President shall divide the agencies of 
government as he sees fit; provision is also 
made for Assistant Secretaries (art. 99). 
The President has sole control of his Cabi- 
net (art. 100). The requirements to be 
fulfilled by Cabinet members have been 
increased (art. 101); they are the same as 
for the President, except that only one 
parent need be a native Salvadorean, and 
the age limit is now 30 years, instead of 
25. A list of disqualifications has also 
been added. Cabinet members may at- 
tend sessions of the Legislature, without 
vote, and must appear whenever sum- 
moned to give information, but retire 
before a vote is taken (art. 103). 

Cabinet members are jointly responsible, 
with the President, for every measure 
authorized, even if they have voted against 
it, unless they resign immediately (art. 
104). 

The duties of the President and _ his 
Cabinet (art. 105) include: to maintain 
national integrity; keep order; approve 
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and promulgate laws; present an annual 
report to the Legislature within 15 days 
(instead of 8) after the beginning of its 
first session; draw up the budget for the 
coming year; provide information re- 
quested by the Assembly; arrange for the 
taking of a census within the next two 
years, and each ten years thereafter; main- 
tain public health and improve sanitary 
conditions for the inhabitants; direct and 
give preference to public education, en- 
couraging cultural, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial activities in the country; give pro- 
tection to mothers and children, establish- 
ing a special organization for that purpose 
(the last four duties being new). 

The executive is empowered (art. 106) 
among other things: to direct foreign rela- 
tions; appoint administrative officials and 
their staffs and those of the Army, except 
where it is otherwise stipulated; organize 
the army, the National Guard, and the 
police force; call special sessions of the 
Legislature when he deems it advisable; 
wage war and make peace; use the armed 
forces to maintain order in the country 
(a new provision) and increase their size, 
if necessary, to repel invasion and put 
down rebellion; veto laws; establish new 
means of communication and improve ex- 
isting ones; and nationalize and register 
vessels, improve and close ports, and estab- 
lish customhouses. 

The permission of the Legislature is re- 
quired if the President wishes to leave the 
country except under the exigencies of 
war (art. 107); when he leaves, he must 
hand over his duties to the duly authorized 
person, except when making a visit of 
less than eight days to another Central 
American nation. 

The judicial power (section VIII) is 
vested in the Supreme Court, Courts of 
Third and Second Instances established 
by the Constitution, and lower courts 
established by law (art. 109). The Su- 


preme Court, which will sit in the national 
capital, is composed of a Chief Justice and 
six magistrates from the two Courts of 
Third Instance (art. 110). 

The duties of the Supreme Court (art. 
112) are in the main those defined in the 
former Constitution, and include: to ap- 
point judges of first instance and other 
judges and court officials; to administer 
justice promptly and fully; to give infor- 
mation directly to the Legislature as to 
flaws in legislation and introduce bills; to 
decree and make effective the recourse to 
amparo; to prepare the budget for the 
Department of Justice, for inclusion in the 
national budget; and to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of laws. 

The provisions for Courts of Third and 
Second Instance have been changed (art. 
114). There are two of the former, one 
for civil, the other for criminal cases, each 
with three magistrates; both have their 
seat in the national capital. Three of the 
six Courts of Second Instance, with two 
magistrates each, also have their seat in 
the capital, and the remaining three in 
other parts of the republic. 

The qualifications for justices of the 
Supreme Court or of the Courts of Second 
Instance (art. 115) have been made more 
stringent. ‘They must be native lay Salva- 
doreans, members of the Salvadorean bar, 
and over 35 years of age, and must have 
served either as Judge of First Instance for 
four years or practiced law for more than 
eight. 

A new provision (art. 117) is that magis- 
trates of the Supreme Court and of the 
Courts of Second Instance will be elected 
by the National Assembly, hold office for 
three years, and be eligible for reelection. 

The functions of judges of the Courts of 
First Instance (art. 120) are to be defined 
by law; their qualifications (art. 121) are 
similar to those for higher magistrates, ex- 
cept that the age limit is 25 years. They 
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hold office for two years (art. 122) and 
while in office may not occupy any re- 
munerative position in another branch of 
the government except that of teacher in 
the public schools (art. 123). 

Article 124 introduces the establishment 
of military tribunals and defines their 
functions and jurisdiction. Collectors of 
Internal Revenue and of Customs may be 
granted special powers by law (art. 125) 
to deal with crimes against the Treasury, 
and mayors and police judges, to deal with 
misdemeanors committed by the police. 

Article 126 provides for Justices of the 
Peace, whose number, appointment, and 
duties will be determined by law. It adds, 
however, that the National Assembly may, 
at the instance of the Supreme Court, 
change or modify the system of adminis- 
tering justice according to which these 
officials serve, for another more in accord 
with social needs. 

The jury system is retained by article 127 
for crimes coming under the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of First Instance. The As- 
sembly is now empowered, however, to 
enlarge or restrict the competency of 
juries by determining the cases in which 
this system shall be used. 

This section closes with two new pro- 
visions. Any court (art. 128) may declare 
any law or provision of the other branches 
of government that is contrary to the Con- 
stitution inapplicable to cases coming be- 
fore it. Recourse to amparo (art. 129) may 
also come before the Supreme Court when 
based on the unconstitutionality of a law 
referring to matters not in the jurisdiction 
of other courts. 

Section IX, dealing with the Department 
of Justice and consisting of three articles, 
is entirely new. The Department is com- 
posed (art. 130) of the Attorney General, 
the Attorney General of the Army, the 
Prosecuting Attorney of the Supreme and 
other Courts, the prosecuting attorneys of 


the common law tribunals, the prosecuting 
attorneys of special tribunals, and the 
attorneys for municipalities and auton- 
omous collective bodies created by the state. 

The Attorney General, appointed by the 
President, must fulfill the qualifications re- 
quired of magistrates, and will be respon- 
sible to the Ministry of Justice; the other 
members of the Department who are not 
appointed by other branches of govern- 
ment or elected by popular vote will be 
appointed by the respective Cabinet mem- 
ber (art. 131). A special law will specify 
the form of appointment, requirements, 
district, and functions of members of this 
Department (art. 132). 

There are changes in section X, dealing 
with Departmental and local administra- 
tion. As before, the republic is divided 
into Departments, administered by a 
governor or his alternate, both appointed 
by the President (art. 133). The qualifi- 
cations for governor are somewhat more 
stringent than before (art. 134); he must 
now be a native Salvadorean, and the age 
limit has been raised from 25 to 30 years. 

Local government is still in the hands of 
municipalities, composed of a mayor and 
a council; the council is still elected by 
popular vote, but the mayor is now a 
Presidential appointee (art. 135). It is 
the mayor, not the council, who is respon- 
sible for the administration of funds (art. 
136). The new Constitution provides that 
he must have the same qualifications as a 
governor (art. 137). The municipalities 
are now given (art. 140) the right to levy 
local taxes, and to pass ordinances dealing 
with the police, health, and education. 
The President, while respecting the prin- 
ciple of municipal independence, is 
charged (art. 142) with seeing that the 
municipalities comply with the legislation 
that concerns them. 

Section XI, dealing with elections, also 
has important changes. The President, 
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Deputies to National Assemblies, and 
members of municipal councils, are elected 
by direct popular vote (art. 143). The 
right to vote may not be renounced, and 
voting is obligatory except in the case of 
women, for whom it is voluntary (art. 144). 
The elections provided for in the Constitu- 
tion must be held at the time set by law 
(art. 145), even though there has been no 
announcement to that effect. The number 
of Deputies is different; besides the three 
Deputies and two alternates to which each 
Department is entitled, the law may au- 
thorize the election of one Deputy and one 
alternate more in each Department having 
more than 150,000 population, for each 
additional 50,000 inhabitants. In addi- 
tion to authorizing a special Election 
Law, article 149 adds that all electoral 
proceedings must be public and open to all. 

National finances are discussed in sec- 
tion XII. All national revenues will com- 
pose a single fund, reserved for meeting the 
needs and obligations of the nation. Funds 
may be set aside for special purposes only 
for the service of the public debt; for the 
purchase of lands and construction of low- 
cost housing; and for welfare institutions 
or schools and official independent enter- 
prises (antes lol) ye uihemannualeyoudset 
(art. 153) shall cover all revenues and ex- 
penses of the nation, although independent 
institutions may have special budgets 
approved by the legislature. The Budget 
Law shall also specify the total floating 
debt for the year. The President, through 
the respective Ministry, is given authority 
over the general finances of the Republic, 
and is obliged to keep the budget balanced 
(art. 154). The articles discussed in this 
paragraph are all new. 

The administration of public funds is 
entrusted to the Treasury (art. 155), which 
is bound by the budget law in its collec- 
tions and disbursements. When the As- 
sembly is not in session, however, the 


President may authorize payments in case 
of war or the threat of war, disturbance 
of public peace, or public calamities, but 
the approval of the Assembly must be 
sought at its next meeting. 

The remaining articles of this section are 
all new. In times of scarcity or public 
calamity, taxes on articles of prime neces- 
sity may be temporarily suspended (art. 
156). The Assembly may lessen or abolish 
credits requested, but never increase them 
(anentoy)): 

The national Court of Accounts is es- 
tablished as an independent unit (art. 
158). ‘The following are its most impor- 
tant functions: to inspect and guard the 
collection, custody, and disbursement of - 
public moneys; to authorize all disburse- 
ments from the public treasury; to direct, 
inspect, and approve the accounts of 
officials handling public funds; to super- 
vise the financial management of public 
establishments (although article 165 ex- 
empts credit institutions from this pro- 
vision, and states that in general it refers 
only to the annual auditing of accounts). 

All national or municipal contracts in- 
volving revenues must be awarded by public 
bids, and no contract may be signed in 
which the final decision, in case of con- 
troversy, will be rendered by a foreign 
court (art. 162). 

Every concession granted by contract 
for the establishment of piers, railways, 
canals, or any other public utility must 
contain the stipulation that at the end of 
a certain period, whose maximum shall be 
50 years, the property shall be turned over 
to the government in perfect condition, 
without any indemnity (art. 163). 

The national army is discussed in section 
XIII. Among the changes incorporated 
in the new Constitution are the provisions 
(art. 168) that soldiers in active service do 
not have the right to vote and may hold 
no public office except the Presidency; 
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military service is obligatory for all citizens 
between the ages of 18 and 50, and in case 
of war, all the able bodied citizens may 
be called upon to bear arms (art. 169); 
the size of the standing army in time of 
peace shall be fixed annually by the 
Assembly (art. 170); and the Commander 
in Chief of the Army (who, by article 98, 
is the President) is given specified powers 
(art. 174). 

Section XIV deals with the responsibility 
of public officials. An oath of office must 
be taken by each civil and military official, 
but for nonfulfillment he is now responsible 
‘“‘according to law’, instead of “with his 
person and property” (art. 176). The 
authorities to which the various members 
of the government shall be answerable for 
alleged malfeasance in office are specified 
im ances 177, 173, 179, aiacl 5; Avecue 
sation automatically means suspension 
from office (art. 180). No amnesty may 
be granted to office holders convicted of 
unconstitutional acts, during the Presi- 
dential term during which such acts were 
committed (art. 187). 

The method of amending the Constitu- 
tion and Constituent Laws is described in 
section XV. Amendments may be made 
(art. 188) by a Constituent Assembly con- 
voked by a plebiscite giving the approval 
of at least two-thirds of the citizens en- 
titled to vote; by a constituent assembly 
to be convoked every 25 years to make 
such changes as experience shows are 


needed; and by two consecutive National 
Assemblies. In the first two cases there 
is no limit to their authority; in the third, 
changes may not be made in sections I, 
Wa WIL, WAU, WINE, CIN, ghavol 2\Y- 

Constituent Laws are defined as those 
dealing with the press, martial law, am- 
paro, and elections (art. 189). 

The final section, XVI, contains tem- 
porary provisions. The portions of the 
Constitution dealing with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Judicial Power and the De- 
partment of Justice will go into effect on 
Jralky 1, 1939 (eit, 193). 

Because the date on which elections for 
Deputies should have been held had gone 
by before the Constitution was adopted 
and the Election Law passed, the members 
of the Constituent Assembly were author- 
ized to assume the functions of the Na- 
tional Assembly for the period beginning 
February 15, 1939 (art. 194). 

The municipal governments will not be 
changed until the expiration of the present 
terms (art. 196). 

All laws and regulations in force, not 
opposed to the provisions of the new Con- 
stitutions, remain in force, as do others 
until they can be amended to conform to 
ne (act, 197). 

The Constitution went into effect (art. 
198) on the day of its publication in the 
Diario Oficial (January 20, 1939), and 
thereby the Constitution of August 13, 
1886, was repealed.—B. N. 








THE BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Regional Conference of Ministers 
of Finance 


The conference held at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, from January 27 to February 3, 1939, 
by the Ministers of Finance of Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay adopted 
three declarations on commercial and eco- 
nomic policy, immigration, and custom 
procedure, respectively. | 


Commercial and financial policy 


The declaration with respect to commer- 
cial and financial policy states that the 
Conference action is based “‘on the unani- 
mous desire that the restrictions imposed by 
the majority of creditor countries, which 
consume agricultural products, be modified 
so as to eliminate the barriers that create 
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obstacles to the payment of imports from 
debtor countries, which produce agricul- 
tural commodities, in order that the latter 
may gradually abandon the systems of 
exchange control they were obliged to 
adopt in order to redress their balance of 
payments and prevent further reductions 
in their trade with the great consuming 
countries.” Without waiting for the ex- 
change situation to be normalized, the 
four countries have decided to make every 
effort possible to develop their reciprocal 
trade by lowering their tariffs and adapting 
their systems of exchange control. 

The intervention of the central or official 
banks of the four countries (Banco Central 
de la Repdblica Argentina, Banco do 
Brasil, Banco de la Republica del Para- 
guay and the Banco de la Reptblica 
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Oriental del Uruguay) is regarded as essen- 
tial to achieve these aims. ‘The banks are 
asked: 1) to negotiate bilateral agree- 
ments to secure for the payment of imports 
from the other countries the most favorable 
rate of exchange applied to similar prod- 
ucts from other countries; 2) to endeavor, 
in the trade between the four countries, to 
adopt the currency of the purchasing or the 
selling country; 3) to secure adequate 
means to provide immediate cover for the 
value of the exports from countries repre- 
sented at the Conference; 4) through pro- 
cedures minimizing the risk of operations 
to take measures so that in each country the 
currencies of the other three countries 
shall have a value equal to that of their 
international parity; 5) to make individual 
studies of a practical credit system allowing 
them to aid each other when trade is 
temporarily unbalanced and it is desirable 
to avoid seasonal movements of gold or 
displacement of exchange; 6) to seek the 
reduction or elimination of stamp taxes and 
commissions on exchange operations, col- 
lections and movement of funds between 
the four countries; 7) to establish the bases 
for the interchange of information on the 
economic, commercial, and monetary situa- 
tion, and on bills, laws, decrees or regula- 
tions which affect imports, exports, and 
the movement of capital; 8) to arrange for 
the exchange of information about each 
bank’s operations in the other three coun- 
tries; and 9) to establish in each bank a 
liaison office with the other banks. If the 
banks lack authority to carry out any of 
the above recommendations they shall 
propose to their Governments adequate 
measures to put them into effect. 


Immigration 


With regard to immigration the Confer- 
ence decided to initiate a convention, to be 
signed later, by approving the following 
seven articles: 


1. The High Contracting Parties agree to make 
every effort to prevent passage through their fron- 
tiers of persons lacking the necessary documents, 
in accordance with the laws in force in each coun- 
try, as well as of persons notoriously known as 
disturbers of the public order or considered un- 
desirable because of their antecedents. 

2. In order to give effect to the provisions of the 
previous article the High Contracting Parties 
resolve: 

a) That immigration shall be supervised by 
the State. 

b) Aliens who are not physically or morally 
sound shall be considered undesirable in 
accordance with the respective national 
legislation. 

3. The countries represented (sic) agree to put 
the following measures into practice: 

a) Aliens shall be classified into two groups de- 
pending on whether they intend to enter the 
country for a permanent ora temporary stay. 


b) The consular authorities when visaing or 
granting documents to an alien who intends 
to reside permanently in the territory of 
one of the contracting countries shall take 
into consideration the requirements con- 
tained in Article 2. 

Aliens upon entering the territory of one of 
the contracting countries shall be examined 
by the competent authorities, in accordance 
with their respective laws. 

4. The High Contracting Parties likewise agree 
to amplify the interchange of information relative 
to undesirable aliens. 

5. The High Contracting Parties shall facilitate 
the transit of passengers, in accordance with their 
respective laws, decrees, or orders. 

6. This Convention is open to the adherence of 
any of the other countries of the American 
Continent. 

7. The present convention shall be approved in 
accordance with the constitutional procedure of 
each of the contracting parties and shall be in 
force for at least three years; it shall be renewed 
tacitly and indefinitely, unless one of the High 
Contracting Parties denounces it with at least six 
months’ previous notice. 


c 


4 


A recommendation was also made to the 
Governments represented at the Confer- 
ence to the end that passports and other 
documents be visaed by career instead of 
ad honorem consular authorities and that 
the necessary measures be taken to identify 
and register resident aliens as well as those 
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who enter the respective national territor- 
ies with the intention of establishing a 
permanent residence therein. 


Custom Procedure 


With regard to custom procedure the 
Ministers of Finance recommended to their 
respective Governments that they take the 
administrative measures necessary to put 
into effect the provisions contained in 
articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Conven- 
tion for the Repression of Smuggling, signed at 
the Pan American Commercial Conference 
held at Buenos Aires in 1935. 

To prevent smuggling along the land or 
river frontiers during transit, transshipment 
or reembarcation operations they recom- 
mended the adoption of a system of landing 
certificates. One copy of this certificate 
is to accompany the ship or vehicle trans- 
porting the merchandise, the other is to be 
sent by mail to the custom house where the 
merchandise is to be received. Stringent 
measures were also recommended to pre- 
vent smuggling by aircraft. A recom- 
mendation was made that the classifica- 
tion of offenses and penalties imposed for 
smuggling be standardized in the four 
countries. The custom patrols along the 
frontiers are to be strengthened until cus- 
tom posts are separated from each other 
by not more than 50 kilometers (31 miles). 
Merchants, custom brokers, captains, pi- 
lots, etc., who have been convicted on a 
smuggling charge will not be allowed to 
transact business at any of the custom 
houses of the four countries for a period of 
from one to ten years. Provision is also 
made for the exchange of custom officials 
and the maintenance of communication 
between the custom bureaus of the four 
countries. The Conference likewise rec- 
ommended the formation of a permanent 
commission to study measures to prevent 
smuggling and to standardize tariff sched- 
ules and rates. 


Foreign Exchange Agreement by 
Argentina and Brazil 


To carry out both the letter and the spirit 
of the financial and commercial agree- 
ments reached at the Regional Conference 
of Ministers of Finance at Montevideo 
(see above), the Governments of Argentina 
and Brazil signed an agreement on Foreign 
Exchange in Buenos Aires on Pan Ameri- 
can Day, April 14, 1939. 

The treaty provides: 1) the Argentine 
Government assures previous permits for 
official exchange for merchandise of 
Brazilian origin; 2) export drafts of Argen- 
tine products destined to Brazil will be 
negotiated in the official exchange market; 
3) the Government of Brazil assures pay- 
ment for Argentine imports under the 
most favorable conditions permitted by its 
exchange policy; and 4) both Governments 
bind themselves to prevent as far as possible 
any disturbance of the normal development 
of commerce between the two countries. 

The agreement will be effective until the 
signing of a definitive treaty of commerce, 
of which it will be a part. 


Message of the President of 
El Salvador 


“In other circumstances I would not 
accept a designation which does meso much 
honor’, said General Maximiliano Her- 
nandez Martinez, President of El Salvador, 
on March 1, 1939, in expressing his thanks 
to the National Assembly for extending his 
term of office until December 31, 1944. 
He justified his acceptance by his desire 
to avoid a repetition of the regrettable 
events witnessed before the year 1932, the 
date upon which he took charge of the 
Government, such as “‘the habit of not 
paying civil servants punctually, forcing 
them to sell their salary receipts at a dis- 
count of 50 percent or more; the habit of 
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floating foreign loans as a solution to the 
lack of funds with which to meet the ex- 
penses of the administration; the general 
paralysis of many public services... ; 
budgetary deficits which year by year 
enormously increased the internal debt 

; the disorder in the preparation and 
execution of the budget and the issuance of 
arbitrary orders withdrawing funds from 
the General Treasury of the Republic; the 
organization, with full knowledge of the 
authorities, of parties with destructive 
tendencies, which brought about the Com- 
munist uprising of January 22,1932 ... ; 
the general economic disorganization of 
the country through the lack of strong 
banks established for the sole purpose of 
serving the general interests of the country; 
the unstable foreign exchange situation, a 
chronic disease a remedy for which it 
seemed impossible to find; the high interest 
rates, which fluctuated between 10 and 15 
percent for short-term crop loans as well 
as for long-term loans.”’ ‘These and other 
evils the President stated had _ been 
stopped by his administration. 

In contrast he offered the following 
picture: 1) The present administration, 
despite the fact that it has operated in a 
time of decreasing revenues, as compared 
with the period immediately preceding, 
has improved the condition of the Treasury 
by more than 10,000,000 colones: 2) it has 
cut down the public debt by nearly 
7,000,000 colones (to 36,715,000 colones 
on January 1, 1939); 3) it has used a con- 
siderable portion of the old taxes and the 
greater part of the new taxes, more than 
14,650,000 colones in all, to establish and 
maintain institutions useful to the national 
economy, erect the National Stadium, pro- 
mote physical culture, and accumulate 
funds for the construction of the National 
University and post offices and the future 
purchase of electric plants. 

With the proceeds from old taxes, which 


previously went into the General Fund, 
and the revenue derived from new taxes 
the Government had invested the following 
amounts up to June 30, 1938: 


Colones 
Social Welfare Fund . 4,765,000 
Coffee Association . : 370,000 
Cattle Raising Association 59,000 
Mortgage Bank . . 4,792,000 
Purchase of shares in Central Bank . 1,076,000 
Indemnities paid to other banks when 
the Central Bank was established . 2,249,000 
Fund for the erection of the National 
University : 243,000 
Fund for the construction ice post 
offices 199,000 
Fund for the purchase of ielectnic 
power plants 156,000 
Fund for the construction af the Na- 
tional Stadium and athletic fields 
and for the development of physi- 
cal culture : 750,000 
Total . 14,659,000 


The President stated that while the im- 
provement in the Treasury position could 
be readily seen by the figures quoted, the 
main achievement of the Government in 
matters of public finance had been to reor- 
ganize the management of public funds 
and place it on a sound basis. 

Reviewing the work of the Central Re- 
serve Bank, established in 1934,! the Presi- 
dent stated that it has succeeded in regu- 
lating the circulation of currency in accord- 
ance with the needs of the country, sta- 
bilized the value of the colén in terms of 
foreign currency, and reduced the exces- 
sive interest rates previously charged for 
loans. The foreign exchange holdings of 
the bank on December 31, 1938, amounted 
to $1,281,500. 

From 1925 to June 30, 1932, according 
to the President’s estimates, the adminis- 
tration then in office spent 7,161,477 
colones on the construction and mainte- 
nance of roads. With a total investment 


1See “The Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador’. 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, February 1935. 
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of only 6,026,262 colones from July 1, 1932 
TOMO CCem beh mola oOmatne my anesic emt 
stated that his administration had exceed- 
ed the mileage built during the previous 
seven years. 

Besides creating a fund for the construc- 
tion of the University city the message 
states that from 1932 to 1938 the govern- 
ment has built 165 new schools, estab- 
lished normal schools for boys and girls, 
created a military academy and purchased 
new equipment for technical schools. 

Payments upon the foreign debt, which 
amounted to 36,237,110.96 colones in 1932 
and to 34,530,958.59 colones in 1938, 
were suspended on January 1, 1938, after 
the Government, in view of the situation 
of the coffee industry, removed the export 
tax on that commodity as far as the 67 
per cent which the Government received. 
The remaining 33 percent goes to the 
Mortgage Bank of El Salvador and is still 
paid. 


Employees share companies’ profits 
in Venezuela 


Employees and laborers of petroleum com- 
panies and all other commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments in Venezuela re- 
ceived their first bonus last March under 
the profit-sharing law signed by President 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras on December 17, 
1938. This law implements Art. 63 of the 
Venezuelan Labor Code, which states: 
“Employees and laborers shall have a 
share in the net profits of the enterprises 
or establishments for which they work, in 
accordance with the system and in the pro- 
portion to be fixed by the Federal Execu- 
tive after consultation with commissions 
appointed for this purpose. The Federal 
Executive shall fix the maximum limit of 
the percentage of this participation, which 
in no case shall exceed annually an amount 
equal to two months’ salary or wages for 


employees or laborers of large enterprises 
or establishments, or one month’s for em- 
ployees or laborers in small enterprises or 
establishments.” } 

The employee’s participation in the net 
profits of the companies has been fixed as 
a percentage of his total wages during the 
year. This percentage varies from 12.45 
percent in the case of large enterprises 
which have more than 400 employees or a 
capital of over one million bolivares, to 
2.05 percent in the case of small establish- 
ments with less than 50 workers or a capi- 
tal of less than 50,000 bolfvares. In some 
cases bonuses paid by the large petroleum 
companies to Venezuelan workers were as 
large as $1,200. Future bonuses, however, 
will be smaller since the ones just paid 
cover not only the amounts due from De- 
cember 1, 1937 to December 1, 1938, but 
also include an additional payment of 
one-third the amount due during that 
period to cover the payments which the 
companies were obligated to make from 
July 16, 1936, the date on which the Labor 
Law went into effect, to November 30, 
1OB7/0 

The employee receives only half of his 
bonus in cash. One half of the amount 
due him as his share of the company’s 
profits is deposited to his account in the 
savings department of a local bank. This 
constitutes a form of compulsory saving, 
since prior to the deposit of six annual 
bonuses the employee may not withdraw 
his funds except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency, and then requires the approval of a 
labor official. The payment of the first 
bonus has, however, put a large amount of 
cash into circulation, specially in the 
towns where the 20,000 workers of the 
petroleum companies live. 

The Ministry of Labor and Communica- 
tions reports that up to March 31, 1939 


1 See “The New Labor Law of Venezuela,’ BULLE- 
TIN of the Pan American Union, December 1936. 
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Venezuelan workers had received a total 
of 10,129,192 bolivares ($3,170,437) as 
their share of the net profits of commer- 
cial and industrial establishments; of this 
sum 5,604,863 bolivares ($1,757,322) 
were paid to them directly in cash and 
4,524,329 bolivares ($1,416,115) were de- 
posited to their account.—G. A. S. 


Colombia Promotes the Construction 


of Rural Dwellings 


The Government of Colombia has initiated 
a campaign to promote the construction of 
rural dwellings. To this end it has issued 
a law assigning to the territorial credit 
banks, which are being established in those 
parts of the country not served by the 
mortgage banks,’ the additional duty of 
promoting the construction of homes for 
agricultural workers. These credit insti- 
tutions will have a central autonomous 
office in Bogota, to be known as the Ter- 
ritorial Credit Institute, which will coordi- 
nate their activities as far as they refer to 
loans on rural homes. ‘The Institute, es- 
tablished for a term of forty years, will 
begin operations with an initial capital of 
1,000,000 pesos, already subscribed by the 
Government. The capital will be raised 
to 3,500,000 pesos through the subscription 
of another million by the National Govern- 
ment, halfa million by the Departments and 
municipalities and one million by banks. 

The Institute, like the territorial credit 
banks, is authorized to make long term 
mortgage loans for the construction of 
dwellings for agricultural workers. The 

1 See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, Fuly, 1938 
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period for amortization may be extended 
to thirty years and the loans can be made 
directly to small farmers, to landowners 
who desire to erect dwellings for workers 
on their haciendas, or to those Depart- 
ments and municipalities which propose to 
erect small rural buildings. The banks 
and the Institute are authorized to import 
construction materials free of duty and to 
sell them at cost prices to those who have 
received loans. The Board of Directors of 
the Institute will consist of the Minister of 
Finance and Public Credit, the Minister of 
Labor, Hygiene and Social Welfare, a 
representative of the Departments and mu- 
nicipalities appointed by the President of 
the Republic and three representatives of 
the banks that subscribe shares. 


Port Works at Progreso, Mexico 


Rapid progress is reported on the construc- 
tion of a pier, at the port of Progreso in the 
Mexican state of Yucatan, which will ad- 
vance into the sea for a distance of 2 kilo- 
meters (a little more than a mile) and 
enable the majority of ships calling at this 
port to dock for the loading and unloading 
of cargo and passengers. Progreso, a shal- 
low open roadstead, is the principal port 
of entry for the State of Yucatan and the 
outlet for sisal, the most important export 
commodity of the region. The construc- 
tion of the pier is of importance since at 
present vessels drawing more than 12 feet 
must anchor offshore and handle all cargo 
by lighter. The pier is being built by a 
Danish concern and the contract specifies 
that it must be finished in December 1939. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 


organization created and maintained by the 


twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The Butietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special vr 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences 
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Indians That I Have Drawn 


EBEN F. COMINS 


IT HAS BEEN MY GOOD FORTUNE to spend 
the last three summers in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Pert and Bolivia making drawings 
of the various Indian types. ‘The question 
of how the Americas came to be populated 
is a moot one, about which there are two 
theories. Certainly these continents never 
claimed title to being the Garden of Eden, 
and the birthplace of man, it is conceded, 
was far off to the west across the Pacific. 
Man came here either by the Arctic route 
over the natural bridge of the Aleutians 
or by crossing the Pacific Ocean via the 
equatorial route over the scattered islands. 
After studying the faces of thousands of 
descendants and drawing a great number 
of them and covering an immense territory 
to do so, I find three dominant color strains 
that stand out and that I label: 

I. Red-Brown People (Pacific Islands, 
Indian Ocean) 

II. Blue-Black, Brown People (Hindu) 


Copyright, 1939, by Eben F. Comins. All rights 
reserved. 


III. Yellow-Brown People (Chinese and 
Mongolian) 

Looking over my drawings and mental 
catalogue, I see similarities of features and 
traits as well as color strain among the 
A type of 
slanting eye seen in Oaxaca, Mexico, dup- 


Indians of our two continents. 


licates one in faraway Cusco, Pert. A 
large mouth with projecting teeth and 
pink gums in Patzcuaro, Mexico, is cousin 
to one in Pisacc, Pert. 

Four hundred years have gone by since 
the Spanish invasion and consequently 
there has been much interbreeding but 
still strains stand out that cannot be 
ignored. The one that struck me as the 
most important was the red tone that 
flushed the brown skin of the purest type 
of Inca of the Andes. I saw it again in the 
faraway mountains of San Juan Atitan in 
Guatemala. It dominated in the Mayan’s 
skin at Chichén-Itza, Yucatan, and con- 
tinued in our Red Skins of North America 
until it fringed out into the Esquimaux 
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and stopped. This red tinge is not mon- 
erel blood. It is in the Indians who gave 
the highest civilization to our two conti- 
nents, the Mayans and Incas. 

The Indians of Central and South Amer- 
ica are rarely over five feet tall. Their 
hands and feet are tiny but their stature 
has nothing to do with their strength. 
They are lke powerful and sturdy little 
animals. 

In Pert the Number I type, the Red- 
Brown, is very noticeable, especially in 
remote Chincheros, that last stronghold 
to stand against the Spaniards, and in 
Pisacc. In the latter place I found a per- 
fect example, Manuel Huallpar. He was 
the leader of twelve men, the pillars of 
the church, in the most picturesque pueblo 
I saw. 

To get there from Cusco one motors 
through fertile valleys that slowly become 
hemmed in by steep mountains rich in 
shades of green. Indians passing by always 
give a cheerful smile to the traveller, so 
different from the absolute coldness and 
indifference of the Mexican peon. 

A river, clear as crystal, followed the 
road. The early morning sun shot rays 
of golden light between great stone cliffs 
and outlined nearby eucalyptus trees with 
dazzling halos. Finally the motor turned 
a sharp right angle and slowly started out 
onto a shaky suspension bridge which 
quivered as we cautiously traversed it 
before our way dropped down into Pisacc, 
a completely strange world. 

Stone and adobe one-story houses lined 
the few streets and the main plaza, which 
was built round the little white church, 
one of the oldest and quaintest in the 
country and the only one I ever saw that 
had no floor, not even flagging, nothing 
but the bare earth. The walls and rafters 
were ornamented with crumbling duli 
frescoes, a mixture of pagan and Christian 
symbols. One of the most glorious altars 


in Pert dominated the end, a mass of gold 
and color, scintillating with little mirrors 
whose sharp pricking lights gave drama 
to its solemnity. The small primitive 
organ was pumped by two great black- 
smith bellows, worked alternately by 
hand, and its wheezy sound made a naive 
background for the murmur of the ritual. 
Instead of being in the gallery where 
organs generally are it was mid-church 
by the side wall. The only light came 
through the great side portal and showed 
a mass of kneeling dark brown Indians 
through which a procession wended its 
way, led by the priest in vestments of green 
and gold brocade edged with old lace. 
My model-to-be accompanied him leading 
the other eleven Elect, each carrying his 
silver mounted baston and wearing crown- 
like red hats and high flapping shoes. 
They are the only Indians allowed to 
wear anything on their feet in this church. 
The others take off their sandals on enter- 
ing and carry them in their hands. The 
women are of course barefoot with their 
heads covered by dark blue and purple 
llicllas (shawls). Acolytes swung smoking 
censers or carried lighted candles cen- 
tered in bouquets of flowers while one 
walked ahead carrying a bowl of flower 
petals which he scattered on the ground. 
Over all the padre sprinkled his blessings 
in holy water. A group of young run- 
ners-up for the high position of the Twelve 
Pillars followed, blowing upon great conch 
shells that gave forth an unearthly sound 
as strange as it was haunting. Never had 
I heard its equal in or outside a church. 
It seemed like echoes of the Inca past 
picked up by their living children. Out- 
side noisy rockets exploded, obviously to 
scare away any prowling devils that might 
wish to enter and steal a soul drifting way- 
wardly. Also a group of merry-makers 
danced on the church steps dressed as 
monkeys, demons and Spanish Christians, 
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evidently added to entrance the devil’s 
eye and keep his attention away from 
within. Nearby a group of the national 
beasts of burden, the llamas, looked on 
with stolid disdain. 

After the service the Twelve Pillars of 
the church were lined outside along the 
wall and through the good offices of my 
guide I was allowed to choose Huallpar 
(Plates) Stor my, modele@ner of stire 
principal men of the town lent me his 
house and office, a diminutive one-room 
hut, for a studio. Illustrations from news- 
papers ornamented the whitewashed adobe 
walls and it was so small my belongings 
filled it even to the built-in bunk. 

My model posed like a statue and made 
a colorful and impressive picture. His 
upturned enormous crimson hat en- 
crowned him and far outrivalled any that 
our fancy men milliners could create. 
No little flower pot poised on the side of 
the head, as we have seen this last season. 
This was a full sized punch bowl of 
flamboyant glory. He kissed the cross on 
his silver-mounted bastén every time he 
took it up or put it down. He used this 
badge of churchly position for more than 
spiritual balance, and it often supported 
his wavering steps. 

From his neck hung a superb silver 
triple cross and above it a scapula of the 
Murillo Madonna. The heavy dark blue 
wool reefer-like coat was worn only on reli- 
gious occasions. His face was typical of his 
race, simple, sufficiently intelligent, with 
good nose but a weak chin. His skin had 
the red tinge so common to the Inca as 
well as the Mayan. He had the full 
round-barrelled chest of the Indian living 
in the high Andes that is so necessary to 
withstand the rarefied air in this lofty 
altitude. Notice that the right cheek 
seems fuller; and fuller it surely is, for in 
his mouth he had and was chewing a 
good sized cud, not of tobacco, but of 


coca leaves from the plant of the same 
name. They are treated with ash lye, 
then dried and carried in a bag slung over 
the shoulder. This makes a form of 
cocaine or dope which the Indian must 
have. Its properties dull the senses to 
fatigue, even pain. Practically all In- 
dians use it. Constant chewing of it 
gradually swells the cheeks and it is easy 
to see its effects on the user. The Indians 
insist upon their daily ration and without 
it they will not work. With it they can 
be overworked by their overseers, who 
naturally do not object and are loath to 
cooperate with the Government, which is 
trying to abolish its use. Besides my 
model’s constant chewing, his especial 
avocation was that of drinking chicha, 
a dull, flat drink made from corn boiled, 
then half strained and allowed to ferment. 
They drink it not by the glass but by 
the huge pitcher. Wishing to keep in his 
good graces I gave him six, and _ his 
Indian friends who had come with him 
almost as many more. Towards the 
last pitcher he began to show signs of 
swaying contentment and with my lib- 
eral pay and extra propina probably 
quite loved the white stranger as he left 
me physically guided and supported by 
his spiritual staff. 


While in Lima I met the distinguished 
scientist Dr. Julio Tello. When I told 
him I had come to make drawings of 
different types of Indians he assured me 
that I didn’t have to go gallivanting over 
the country, for I never need leave the 
capital where, at the Government’s Army 
Barracks, I would find every type. This 
advice I took, though not in Lima, but in 
that great archeological Museum of the 
Incas, the city of Cusco, that veritable 
pageant of ancient history. 

Through my efficient guide, Justo 
Cardenas, I met Comandante Carlos 
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Seminario, who received me with the 
utmost courtesy and told me to come back 
the next morning and he would have his 
men lined up for my inspection. When I 
appeared a full company was standing at 
attention in the courtyard. ‘They were all 
splendid physical specimens and spoke 
well for the orderly and disciplined Army 
life. ‘These descendants of the Incas make 
splendid soldiers and are a credit to their 
military forebears. 

Accompanied by the Comandante, I 
walked between the lines studying the 
various faces. I finally chose Pelayo 
Burga (Plate II) because he was an out- 
standing example of Number II, the Blue- 
Black People. His color and features were 
distinctly Hindu and gave him the look of 
an Oriental. 

I was told that this East Indian strain 
of color and features was without doubt 
the product of infiltration of East Indians 
whom the British had imported to the 
West Indies in more or less recent times. 
But I cannot agree with this theory. 


Finding this color in such out of the way 


sections of the different countries, I feel 
Burga’s origin must hark back to remote 
times and that his ancestors stemmed 
from Southern Asia and belonged to the 
family of the Great Trek. 

Note the rich glow of his darkest of dark 
chestnut eyes, their oriental slant, the eye- 
brows that knit together and the high 
cheek bones. In the profile note the fine 
nose, a feature so often found in the high- 
est type of Incas and Mayans. With all his 
Hindu outward resemblance the Inca 
Indian dominated. His intelligence was 
shown by his having risen to the rank of a 
sergeant; thus he did not have to have his 
head shaved like the common soldier, but 
he was obliged to share in the general 
routine which obliged a full bath once a 
week in a turbulent stream of ice water 
fresh from the nearby Andean snow. 


The Comandante kindly lent me part 
of his office in which to make my drawing. 
Orders were constantly being given out 
from the official desk behind me as order- 
lies came and went, casting furtive glances 
at the portrait and winks at their buddy, 
who was being allowed to sit in the pre- 
sence of his superior officer and loaf in 
headquarters and get paid for it. ‘This 
breaking of military rules in the interest 
of art brought about a very pleasant 
camaraderie between the officers, the 
enlisted men and myself. That my draw- 
ing passed their critical inspection and 
won approval stamped it O. K. 


In Bolivia the costumes of the women 
become the dominant chance for color. 
It is a royal treat to see an Indian dame 
billowed in her heavy wool skirts, flounced 
at the bottom. I say “‘skirts’’ for she never 
takes one off. Every vear one of a new 
hue is added and thus they multiply till 
she becomes a regular ring-around-a- 
rosy of color. No subtle shades for my 
beauty. Take one of the brightest yellow 
you can imagine; then another of Saint 
Pat’s green; then another of a knock-out 
cerise; then another of the blue of heaven; 
then climax with one of Chinese vermilion. 
Now pile these one above the other and let 
the wearer lean over or better yet dance 
and oh, boy! she is a sight to dazzle the 
eye and puts the poor Indian men into a 
nervous dither. This labyrinth of color 
must be very difficult to navigate. No 
skirt isever removed. The innermost drop 
off from sheer exhaustion, leaving only the 
top band to calendar the annual accession. 

The outstanding Indian that I saw while 
there was one from the Amazon, from 
Mocomoco,—Augusto Flores (Plate III). 
He had been brought up from the hot 
country to work for his patron in La Paz. 
Lucky I was to get a record of this rare 
type. Flores also had the Black-Brown 
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strain of color in his skin. ‘Though small 
in stature and lady-like in dress he was a 
he-man and strong as an ox. Even if his 
hair was done in braids he was no sissy. 
Strange that in the world today anyone 
could go about unselfconsciously while so 
costumed. His saucy little cup and saucer 
hat could have well graced any Paris 
milliner’s shop and would have sold like 
hot cakes. It was made of a hard felt 
pressed into shape. His abnormally high 
cheek bones and strong nose proved him 
well bred even if he was of a lowly case. 
The slight fullness beside his mouth pro- 
claimed him a coca chewer. His hair was 
his crowning glory. It was unbelievable 
that a man could wear such a coiffure and 
get by with it. Like Gaul it was divided 
into three parts. To put on the hat and 
hold it in place the top braid was lifted 
up and a little string that held the hat was 
passed under it, then the braid put back 
and joined with the other two at the nape 
of the neck. Being the Adonis that he 
was he never touched it himself. It was 
the duty and privilege of his woman to 
attend to that, but evidently from its 
matted condition she partook of coca 
with her lord and let the world and his 
hair go by. 

The coca leaves are kept in a square bag, 
slung over the shoulder and held by a 
broad band; it hangs down under the left 
arm. ‘These bags are the Indians’ prized 
possession, like the snuffboxes of the 18th 
century dandies. 
their finest designs. 

The matter of names is confusing, for 
often the most primitive Indians have been 
given those of their Spanish patrones, thus 
losing their original racial name. Flores 
is a good example of this. 


Into them are woven 


In Guatemala another set of Indians 
almost untouched by civilization lives at 
San Juan Atitan, an almost inaccessible 


spot. Fortunately the Government had 
brought a group of them to the Feria at 
Huehuetenango and I went there es- 
pecially to see them and fifteen other 
groups from the faraway mountains. 

To go to this city means climbing over 
that backbone range that joins the 
Rockies to the Andes. The road _ twists 
and turns, up the apparently endless 
mountain climb. No cars pass. Nature 
is no longer soft. This is the Hard Land. 
A few shepherds tending their flocks 
accentuate the cruel loneliness. Mists 
have stealthily come in around us, closing 
out all views. How cold it has grown! 
Oh, for the warmth of the sun. Sun! 
How could such a smiling force pierce 
It takes a might- 
ier power than the confident Sun to 
break these veils. Only the unseen can 
do it—Wind. Here are its own unbroken 
areas in which to move. Sweeping up 
from the great ocean nothing can with- 
stand it; against the mountains it hurls 
these mists, tearing great holes in them. 
Its fury spent, there is a lull, through which 
a dazzling white appears; and the blatant 
sun bursts forth with subtle mockery, 
claiming the victor’s crown. 

A turn in the road, and there is one of 
the world’s great panoramas, the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains; a complete sweep of 
vision from extreme left to farthest right; 
an uninterrupted view showing colors 
that defy accurate description. ‘These are 
not our chromoed Rockies with pinkish 
white snow and whitish pink granite, based 
by grayish green scattered forests. ‘These 
are color. The Earth, its orange, red and 
purple dancing with Nature’s yellow, 
green and blue, singing to the sun. 

The Fair grounds were outside the town 
and there the different tribes lived in 
separate straw huts placed in a semi-circle 
in one great oval compound. 

From the Atitan group I chose Juan 


such moistured barriers? 
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Sales and Manuel Godinez for my first 
drawing (Plate IV). Their skin had the 
reddish tint associated with the Mayans, 
but it was darker and also had a slight 
tinge of the blue-black of the Hindu. 

The extreme slant of their eyes and their 
high cheek bones showed a Mongolian 
strain. Juan’s nose was small, as was his 
mouth, the chin pointed and weak. The 
knitted eyebrows were like those of 
Pelayo Burga of PerG. Manuel’s features 
were similar to Juan’s but coarser. 

Their clothes were interesting. Long 
heavy black wool slipovers fringed at the 
back, hung to the ground, giving them 
an aimost monk-like appearance. ‘Their 
shirts and shorts were of thick white 
cotton with stripes of red. Around their 
heads were tied brilliant crimson wool 
scarves, striped with narrow bands of 
orange, sufficiently long so that after 
being put in place the ends could be 
twisted into a roll, brought around over 
the forehead and allowed to cascade down 
the back to below the knees. It certainly 
took length to do all this. A similar scarf 
was tied around the waist as a belt. For 
a collar more of the same material stuck 
up about three inches at the back, with 
the two ends hanging down in front. Note 
that the left one of Juan’s has a pencil-like 
bit of white sticking out from it. It is 
not a pencil but a cigarette, a cigarette 
made of corn husk, paper being too 
scarce in their faraway mountains. 

All men carry at the side, suspended 
from. the right shoulder, a bag similar in 
use to our ladies’ handbags, but being 
firmly anchored they are not being con- 
stantly dropped or left behind. 

Juan is shown making such a bag with 
a heavy needle threaded with coarse 
handmade string. The making of thread 
and bags is a constant pastime of all 
men. It seems to soothe their nerves, as 
knitting used to our women’s. 


Manuel sports a dernier cri ofa hat. He is 
permitted to wear it as it stamps his official 
position as a guardian of the law; it is not 
worn just as a fancy touch of millinery. 

He is playing a violin which has three 
metal strings, a very primitive one, home- 
made, as is the bow. The music that it 
makes when augmented by an equally 
primitive clarinet is most uncommon and 
[ hear phonographic records of it have 
lately been made. While the violin is 
a Spanish importation, the ‘‘airs” played 
by these faraway people have a weird 
haunting quality. Though repetitious and 
monotonous they are not at all oriental 
and have a distinctive character of their 
own. Could they be handdowns from 
early Mayan times? Certainly it was a 
rare experience to have heard them. 

After finishing the two front men I 
found I had an empty space in the right 
corner. ‘To fill it up I tried putting in a 
suggestion of an adobe wall, something 
appropriate to the subjects; but I was not 
satisfied and took it all out. 

Francisco, brother of Manuel, solved the 
problem for me by coming to see what was 
going on and what the white man, who 
had appeared among them, was doing 
that was of sufficient importance to pay 
them liberally for sitting still and doing 
nothing. Like a flash I had him sit in 
the back and the hole was immediately 
filled, filled this time with a living mean- 
ing. He, the rogue that he was, performed 
like an actor, adding his merry and lusty 
smile. This is the first time any of this 
tribe had been recorded by a drawing. 
It is thought that even photographs had 
not been taken of them. 

For Number III, the Yellow-Brown 
People, or Chinese type, I found the best 
example in Palopo, also in Guatemala. 
Palopo is one of the strangest villages I saw 
in all my travels. Its little straw-thatched 
huts cling for their very existence to the 
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sides of a precipitous cliff rising from the 
lake of lakes, Atitlan, which is in the heart 
of the country and not, like Atitan, in the 
faraway mountains. Here it seems as if 
Nature, out of compassion for tearing the 
earth asunder and piling up volcanoes 
upon volcanoes, had placed, as a peace 
offering, this smile of cooling waters. As if 
this was not enough, she has reserved this 
paradise for the supreme pageant of color. 
Nowhere else does she perform such 
miracles of breath-taking chromatic scales 
from dawn to dawn. From fields of 
richest greens, across mirrors of emeralds 
and sapphires she plays the gamut of sun- 
set fires, until frantic lightnings gash 
angled cracks of blinding white through 
purple blackness. 

In Palopo, which is part of the world of 
color, I found Santos Pérez (Plate V). 
His costume was unusual, a slip-over of 
black wool which hung to his knees. 
Under it was a pair of white and red 
striped cotton shorts; the sleeves were of 
the same. The outstanding feature was 
the roll of bright crimson wool tied around 
his head with the ends projecting like two 
great ears. His face, front and profile, is a 


perfect example of the Chinese. The 
slanting eyes, with deep lids, the high 
cheek bones above the square jowls and the 
thin wisps of black hair proclaim him a 
descendant of the old world. 

The explanation given for so many per- 
fect specimens was that they could easily be 
the products of a Chinese immigration, not 
one of recent years but harking back to the 
sixteenth century when the Spanish fathers 
frequently crossed to the Philippines and 
could have brought the Chinese back as 
they did silk. I do not agree with this 
and believe that undoubtedly this yellow 
blood antedates the Christian importation 
and goes back to the Mongolian ancestors 
of the Great ‘Trek. 

It is from the point of view of the antiq- 
uity of these races that, as an artist, I 
studied and made drawings of their living 
descendants of today. 

Constantly I saw all over these four 
countries, Mexico, Guatemala, Peri and 
Bolivia, Indians whose features showed 
that they were descendants of the races 
that had trekked in early times from Asia 
to our Continent, that had flowered into 
the great Maya and Inca civilizations. 


General Anastasio Somoza, 


President of Nicaragua, 
Visits the United States 


Upon INVITATION of the President of the 
United States, General Anastasio Somoza, 
President of Nicaragua, arrived in Wash- 
ington on May 5 for an official visit to 
this country. He and his party, consisting 
of Sra. de Somoza, Dr. Manuel Cordero 
Reyes, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
aides, were met at the station by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and an official recep- 
tion committee composed of the Vice 
President, Cabinet members, Senators, 
Representatives, Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps officials, and their wives, and Dr. L. 
S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union. 

As the party left the station, a salute of 
21 guns was fired and the Marine Band 
played the Nicaraguan and United States 
National anthems. The Presidential party, 
escorted by a detachment of cavalry and 
30 tanks, while “‘flying fortresses” and 
pursuit planes thundered above, then 
drove through flag-bedecked streets lined 
with cheering crowds. 

At the White House, members of the 
diplomatic corps and their wives were 
waiting to be presented to President and 
Sra. de Somoza before the informal 
luncheon enjoyed by the two families. 

In the afternoon the President of Nica- 
ragua and his party drove to Mt. Vernon 
and Arlington Cemetery, where President 
Somoza deposited wreaths at Washing- 
ton’s Tomb and the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. 

That evening, an official banquet and 
reception was given by President Roose- 
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velt, and the following day President and 
Sra. de Somoza left the White House for 
the Nicaraguan Legation, where they 
stayed for the remainder of their six-day 
visit in Washington. Other entertain- 
ments for the President of Nicaragua and 
Sra. de Somoza included a splendid 
reception at the Pan American Union by 
the Minister of Nicaragua and Sra. de 
Bayle on May 6; an official luncheon by 
the Secretary of State and Mrs. Hull on 
May 7; a visit to Congress on May'8; and 
a luncheon by the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union on May 10. 

President Somoza was received by the 
Senate at noon, and after being welcomed 
by Vice President John Nance Garner, 
spoke to the Senate as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND MEMBERS OF THE SENATE OF 
THE UNITED STATEs: 


It is a source of very deep satisfaction to me to 
have the privilege of being received by this dis- 
tinguished legislative body. 

I appreciate most particularly the kind words of 
welcome of your Honorable President, Mr. Garner, 
and I feel I should not decline his courteous invi- 
tation—which I consider an honor—to address 
you on this occasion. 

I take pleasure in extending to each and every 
one of the members of the Senate a most cordial 
personal greeting; and I wish to convey, through 
you, to the American people, the warmest expres- 
sions of friendship and understanding on the part 
of the Government and the people of Nicaragua. 

Recently, in a memorable ceremony, the highest 
representatives of the various branches of your 
Government gathered under the dome of this same 
Capitol to commemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the first Congress of the 
United States under the Constitution. 
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The American people, on that occasion, paid a 
just tribute of admiration and gratitude to the foun- 
ders of this great nation, whose wisdom and patri- 
otism, in the midst of the misfortunes and uncer- 
tainties of the period, established the fundamental 
principles of American democracy, as set forth in 
your great Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 


We, your neighbors to the South, felt that the 
commemoration of this anniversary was not foreign 
to the history of the development of our life as 
independent nations. It is well known that our 
founders, in establishing our Republics, adopted 
in substance your democratic representative form 
of government, as being the most adequate to 
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LUNCHEON OF THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN HONOR 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF NICARAGUA 


On May 10, 1939, the Governing Board of the Pan American Union held a special session in honor of 
General Anastasio Somoza, President of Nicaragua, after which he was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
in the Hall of Heroes. 
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insure the well-being and prosperity of free peoples. 

From their inception this fortunate circumstance 
has established, between the young Latin Ameri- 
can republics and the United States, a similarity 
of governmental institutions, based on a common 
devotion to the democratic ideals which we have 
been able to preserve in spite of the vicissitudes 
of Time and the characteristics peculiar to each 
people. 

The American nations have recently reaffirmed 
their staunch determination to preserve this heri- 
tage of our ancestors. 

With a full realization of the difference in our 
relative capacity, I wish to state that we, the 
nations smallest in size, are ready, to the limit of 
our ability, to share with you, the greatest and 
most powerful, all the efforts and sacrifices in- 
volved in the collective task of keeping our 
American institutions free from any interference 
foreign to our Continent and to our ideology. 

As a result of conscious efforts carried out over 
a long period of years by our statesmen and 
peoples, in spite of mistakes and temporary fric- 
tion, a sentiment of collective solidarity, mutual 
respect, and reciprocal cooperation has been 
created which happily now prevails in inter- 
American relations. 

If the advances of Pan Americanism were slow 
in the past, all the greater should be our satisfac- 
tion in observing the rapid progress achieved in 
recent years. 

It is a fact—and I do not need to emphasize it— 
that the prudent, wise, and sagacious ‘‘Good 
Neighbor Policy’, inaugurated and maintained 
with such success by your illustrious President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has given a vigorous 
impulse to the movement for Pan-American 
rapprochement. 

This policy has been a powerful factor in unit- 
ing the minds of the whole Continent in one 
spiritual and moral entity. The Latin American 
republics are now approaching the United States 
cordially, with greater confidence, in an attitude 
of spontaneous cooperation, and with the same 
sentiments of friendship that they feel toward 
their other sister republics. 

My presence in this country, and the generous 
hospitality that your Government has offered me, 
are a living testimonial to the truth of this assertion. 

Under these happy auspices, Pan Americanism 
is no longer a romantic formula of internationzl 


policy. It now represents a doctrine of construc- 


tive action which takes into consideration the 
political as well as the economic and cultural 
aspects of harmonious relationships. 


The new spirit which governs the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere was given concrete form at 
the Conferences at Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and 
Lima. These Conferences established well-defined 
bases for the inter-American order, setting forth 
as fundamental principles of our Continental or- 
ganization: the juridical equality of treatment and 
of opportunity in international trade; and the de- 
termination to defend the integrity of our terri- 
tory and of our institutions, against any foreign 
action or interference whatsoever. 

This is the gospel of peace and freedom, which 
the Americas, with the powerful assistance of the 
United States, presents to a troubled world. 
Small though its contribution may be, the Nica- 
raguan people is, nevertheless, as proud as any 
other of its co6peration in these fundamental 
achievements. 

Because of her geographic position, and the for- 
tunate configuration of her territory, Nicaragua, 
in spite of her size, will be called upon to be a 
complementary factor, indispensable to any plan 
or combination of forces for the security and de- 
fense of this Continent. Her territory offers a 
convenient route for the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal. 

The Nicaraguan people consider this fact as 
their most valuable source of potential prosperity. 
We earnestly desire that this gift of nature may 
not be left hidden indefinitely in our native 
forests, when, by the act of man, it could bring 
incalculable benefits to ourselves, to you, to the 
Americas as a whole, and to the commerce of the 
world. 

By a treaty which we are willing to carry 
through in terms which conform to the interests of 
both parties, on permanent bases of equity and 
justice, the United States has long been associated 
with Nicaragua in the possible realization of this 
mighty undertaking. We have thus joined our 
international destiny to yours, confident that this 
association will always be maintained in an at- 
mosphere of reciprocal amity, of mutual benefits, 
and of a real comprehension of the needs and 
character of both nations. Those who are now 
engaged, as I am, whole-heartedly in the con- 
solidation of this association of our destinies, firmly 
believe that, when History records its judgment 
on future events, posterity will not betray our 
present hopes and convictions. 


Half an hour later President Somoza 
was received by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to Speaker William B. 
Bankhead’s address of welcome he replied: 
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Mr. SPEAKER AND MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Permit me to express my extreme gratification 
on being present at this session of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, where I have 
been so warmly welcomed. 

You may be assured that the people of Nica- 
ragua will duly appreciate this act, which in itself 
demonstrates the existence of a robust interna- 
tional democracy among the nations of this 
hemisphere. 

In fact, the conversations I have just had with 
President Roosevelt, in an atmosphere of perfect 
cordiality and frankness, and the reception ac- 
corded me today by both Houses of Congress, 
show the effective practice of the principles the 
American nations have enunciated on various oc- 
casions, to guide their conduct in the develop- 
ment of their mutual relations. 

Actually, at this time, we are offering the light 
of a consoling hope to a world in turmoil; for it is 
encouraging to witness the friendly meeting of the 
chief executives of two countries—so unequal in 
size and material resources—to discuss the coor- 
dination of their common interests on a basis of 
equity and reciprocal understanding. This can 
only be explained by a triumph of the principles 
of mutual respect and cooperation, which consti- 
tute the one firm basis for peace, prosperity and 
security among nations. 

In the formation of this American spirit, not 
only human forces capable of making history have 
intervened, but also the inevitable influence of 
natural factors, such as the continuity of territory, 
its isolation by the two greatest oceans, and other 
factors which contribute to give the Americas the 
characteristics of a well-defined entity . 

Under the influence of these forces and other 
contributory circumstances, a certain conscious- 
ness of international solidarity became manifest 
when the American peoples began their struggle 
for independence and liberty. This found its 
emotional and theoretical expression in the desires 
and principles formulated by just and far-sighted 
statesmen—desires and principles instinctively 
accepted by the people, later put into practice in 
the great events of our struggle for freedom. 

As a consequence, no action, policy or doctrine 
of the American peoples could be in the past— 
nor can be in the future—absolutely individualis- 
tic or isolating. In this sense, the substance of 
your Monroe Doctrine is the binding of the secu- 
rity of the United States to that of the other Ameri- 
can nations. It is true that you proclaimed this 
doctrine for your own protection; but it is also 


true that it has rendered meritorious service to 
your neighbors of the South. 

It is undeniable that the lofty spirit which has 
guided inter-American relations has at times been 
discouraged or ignored; but these episodes, natural 
in every important human process, have been 
transitory and do not diminish the nobility of the 
general picture of. progress. 

Outstanding in this picture are: the adoption 
by the American nations of a cooperative and 
liberal commercial policy; the acknowledgment, 
in existing treaties, of the principle of non-inter- 
vention; the recognition of the solidarity of the 
American States, made by the Resolution of 
Buenos Aires in 1936, and the Declaration of 
Lima in 1938; the determination to make this 
solidarity effective in defending the material and 
spiritual integrity of the Americas; and the dec- 
laration that inter-American cooperation is an 
indispensable condition for the maintenance of 
the aforementioned principles in this hemisphere. 

When the panorama of such an international 
order is contemplated, pride on our part is fully 
justified. 

The question now arises of discovering how we 
can perfect that order of relationship which is so 
essential and suitable to the needs of each and 
every one of our countries. Solidarity—which in 
the Americas is a result of circumstances rather 
than an artificial creation—compels us to con- 
sider the misfortune of one of our nations as the 
misfortune of all. But solidarity also means that 
the material and spiritual well-being of each of us 
is of interest and of benefit to all. Active cooper- 
ation thus becomes the fruitful corollary of inter- 
dependence. It is therefore in an effective cooper- 
ation, and not merely in the romantic expression 
of sentiments of solidarity, that we should look for 
the practical sense and true value of Pan Ameri- 
canism. 

And now, may I take this opportunity to remind 
you that Nicaragua made a valuable contribution 
to the security of the Americas a long time ago. 
That was when she determined to share the ad- 
vantages of her geographical configuration, offer- 
ing a transit route between both oceans, only in 
collaboration with the nations of this Continent. 
It is fitting to note also that in the development 
of this policy of effective cooperation, Nicaragua— 
more than a quarter of a century ago—signed a 
treaty with the United States, for the purpose of 
ceding optional rights to the construction of an 
interoceanic canal across her territory; and for 
other objectives relating to your defense, which is 
likewise our own. 
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I hope that the importance of this contribution 
of Nicaragua to the security of the Americas will 
be duly considered and appreciated in a readjust- 
ment of our relations so that the benefits and 
advantages of the most valuable natural resource 
of my country—precisely the one that can exer- 
cise the greatest influence on her development and 
progress—may not be nullified. 

The strongest basis for these hopes rests upon 
President Roosevelt’s ““Good Neighbor’ policy. 
Inspired by a profound sense of fitness, this 
policy not only embodies the elements proper to 
any honorable relationship, but also the most 
effective means of solving, in peaceful and cordial 
collaboration, the great problems of common 
interest. And in its practical application, it 
shows that our countries—whether they be large 
or small—can be considered today as an associa- 
tion of free nations, organized under a system 
that insures to each of them due attention to the 
needs of their existence and of their progress. 
If further proof were needed, my visit to this 
country, and the warm reception you have given 
me, supplies it. 

These happy circumstances therefore lead us to 
believe that perhaps the high mission of the Ameri- 
cas is to offer to mankind an example of the feasi- 
bility of a life based on freedom and humanitarian- 
ism. Your nation has already undertaken the 
leading role which belongs to you in this common 
task. Without forgetting that Nicaragua’s ma- 
terial possibilities are limited, you may be sure 
that my country will omit no effort or sacrifice in 
order to contribute her share in the wide field of 
spiritual action. 

And so—with my heart filled with confidence in 
the nobility of human destiny, let me salute, 
through their representatives, the people of this 
great nation. 


The Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union met to do honor to the Chief 
Executive of one of the member countries. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, chairman 
of the Board, welcomed President Somoza 
in these words: 


Mr. PRESIDENT. 


The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union has assembled in special session today to do 
honor to Your Excellency and to the country 
over whose destinies you so ably preside. On 
behalf of the Board permit me to extend to you 
the warmest possible welcome and to assure you 


of our very sincere wishes for the progress and 
prosperity of the people of Nicaragua. 

It is entirely fitting that we should gather here to 
do honor to the chief of state of a country which has 
at all times collaborated loyally and whole-heart- 
edly in the work of the Pan American Union and 
has always stood ready to do its full part as a mem- 
ber of the American family of nations. We wish to 
avail ourselves of this occasion, Mr. President, to 
express Our very sincere appreciation for the con- 
tribution which Nicaragua has consistently made in 
the furtherance of the ideals of Pan Americanism. 

We are confident that under Your Excellency’s 
wise guidance Nicaragua is destined to play an 
increasingly important role in the future develop- 
ment of closer and more friendly relations between 
the American nations. 


President Somoza acknowledged the 
greeting as follows: 


Mr. CHarIRMAN: 
MeEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION: 

I am sincerely grateful for the honor you pay 
me in holding this special session. Your words of 
friendly welcome to me, Mr. Chairman, and your 
complimentary expressions concerning the Govy- 
ernment of which I am the head have made a deep 
and lasting impression upon me. 

There is no better opportunity than the present 
to express the satisfaction and pride with which 
we should contemplate the progress realized in 
the relations between our peoples and govern- 
ments. We can well say, without fear of exag- 
geration, that we on this Continent have succeeded 
in laying the foundations for an association of 
nations, organized on the basis of liberty, solidar- 
ity, and cooperation; history, even in its most 
successful periods, has never recorded a like or- 


ganization of similar importance. Indeed, the 


supreme value of the Pan American Union lies 
in the humane enthusiasm that has ever inspired 
it. Institutions created to serve and aid free men, 
under the rule of justice, and international action 
founded on respect for sovereignty and practical 
cooperation, are distinctive characteristics that. 
I am glad to say, are increasingly evident in the 
life of the nations of this hemisphere. The suc- 
cessful example and, at the same time, the hope 
that we can offer to humanity, reside in the fact 
that, with such a noble aim, nations differing 
widely in size and resources have been able to 
live and progress together. 

In this meritorious organization, yours, gentle- 
men of the Governing Board, is the task of main- 
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taining a permanent and sedulous cooperation 
with the Inter-American Conferences, with tech- 
nical organizations, and with governments. It 
gives me special pleasure to say that your wise, 
prudent, and effective cooperation has been and 
is duly appreciated by the Government of Nica- 
ragua, as I am sure it is by the governments of all 
our sister republics. I consider it only just to ccm- 
mend your work to the gratitude of our nations. 

Permit me to mention also, as outstanding for 
devotion to the Pan American ideal, the work of 
your distinguished Director General, Dr. Rowe. 

In repeating to you, gentlemen of the Governing 
Board, my thanks for this tribute, I wish also to 
bear witness to my profound faith in the brilliant 
future of the Pan American Union, which is 
called upon to play a noble part in the develop- 
ment of civilization. 


Photograph by Wide World Photos, Ine. 


Following the special session, a lunch- 
eon in President Samoza’s honor was given 
by the Board in the Hall of Patriots of the 
Pan American Union. 

During his stay in Washington, General 
Somoza visited many other places of 
varied interest, including the University 
of Maryland, the National Agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville, and the 
Marine Barracks at Quantico, Virginia. 
He also made a brief trip to New York 
and the World’s Fair, and then returned 
to the capital. 

On May 22, at a simple ceremony at 
the White House, the two Presidents ex- 





GENERAL SOMOZA AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Notes agreeing on various methods of cooperation between the United States and Nicaragua were 

signed by the two presidents on May 22. Those standing are, from left to right: The Hon. Cordell 

Hull, Secretary of State of the United States; the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury 

of the United States; the Hon. Manuel Cordero Reyes, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Nicaragua; and 
the Hon. Leon De Bayle, Minister of Nicaragua to the United States. 
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changed notes formulating a plan of co- 
operation and setting forth a program of 
financial and technical assistance. 

After thanking President Roosevelt, in 
his own name and that of Nicaragua, for 
the many attentions he had received in 
Washington, President Somoza said in his 
note: ““We in Nicaragua have faith and 
confidence in our strength and ability to 
develop our country, to improve our agri- 
cultural possibilities, our mines and our 
small industries, to raise the standard of 
living, and to advance our cultural attain- 
ments. But we realize that in an age of 
increasing specialization and _ interde- 
pendence we can utilize advantageously 
the counsel and friendly assistance of our 
neighbors, just as our aid and cooperation 
is useful to them. In this spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, I have thought it desirable 
to set forth certain of the objectives of my 
Government of interest to the United 
States, in order to ascertain the possibili- 
ties of cooperation 
loerernttt.”” 

Specific suggestions for United States aid 
that would be welcome in Nicaragua in- 
cluded the following: engineering assist- 
ance in a project for the canalization of the 
San Juan River for vessels of moderate 


in our common 


draft and if possible, a complementary 
waterway from Lake Nicaragua to the 
Pacific; engineering advice and supervision 
in the construction of certain roads and 
the extension of credit facilities to finance 
the purchase from United States manu- 
facturers of equipment and materials not 
available in Nicaragua; the extension of 
credit in United States dollars to the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua; cooperation in 
the study and development 
competitive agricultural 


of non- 
products that 
would complement the production of and 
find a market in the United States; and an 


arrangement by which a qualified officer 
of the United States Army might be 
detailed to act as director of the Military 
Academy and a qualified aviation officer 
as instructor in the Air Corps of the 
National Guard. 

In his letter President Roosevelt stated 
that the United States Army Engineer 
Corps has been instructed to make the 
necessary studies and surveys of a canaliza- 
tion and highway project to link the 
eastern and western regions of Nicaragua, 
and as soon as the necessary financial ar- 
rangements can be made in this country, a 
board of six officers will be sent to Nica- 
ragua; the United States Government will 
cooperate in the construction of certain 
highways in Nicaragua, and the Export- 
Import Bank will assist in arranging credits 
of as much as $2,000,000 to finance the 
purchase of equipment and materials for 
these and other productive projects; the 
same bank will also grant certain credits 
not to exceed $500,000 at any one time, 
and to be utilized prior to June 30, 1941, 
to facilitate the payment of commercial 
obligations to United States nationals and 
concerns and eliminate unusual fluctua- 
tions in the rate of exchange of the cordoba; 
legislation has already been enacted au- 
thorizing the loan of government experts to 
assist in specialized agricultural studies, 
and suitable provisions are under con- 
sideration to enable the Government to 
undertake surveys of agricultural re- 
sources in foreign countries and assist in 
the development of non-competitive prod- 
ucts; and the Department of War has 
agreed to assign a qualified officer to act 
as director of the Military Academy of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard, and arrange- 
ments will be made for him to study the 
projected establishment of a military 
aviation school. 


~All Aboard! 
American Republics at the New York World’s Fair 


IN TURNING over your Sunday paper, you 
have doubtless paused many times at the 
alluring advertisements of cruises—15 days 
to the Caribbean or Mexico City; 16 days 
to the northern ports of South America; 38 
days to Peru with a trip to Cuzco, the 
ancient capital of the Incas; 38 days to 
Buenos Aires and return, stopping at Rio 
and Montevideo; or 39 days (or more de- 
pending on the stopovers you wish to 
make) through the Panama Canal to Peru 
and Chile, across the Andes and up the 
east coast. Sometimes it is the cost that 
gives you pause and prevents you from 
immediately taking a ticket to the other 
Americas. Often you stay home because a 
vacation of eleven days, three weeks, five 
weeks, six weeks, three months or longer is 
impossible at the time. 

Now those who have longed to sail away 
to the sister republics of the Americas 
have their opportunity to become better 
acquainted with them at the San Francisco 
and New York World’s Fairs. In New 
York, nine countries in one day for $0.75— 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, 
Venezuela! That is a bargain no cruise 
advertisement has ever offered. However, 
it would be better to say nine countries for 
$1.50. for two days can be pleasantly spent 
wandering through the fascinating pavil- 
ions, looking at the exhibits, listening to 
the music played by Chilean cowboys or 
other foreign orchestras, savoring the 
exotic flavors of Venezuelan icecream, 
having a cold drink cr hot Brazilian coffee, 

It 1s regretted that photographs of the Argentine and 


Mexican Pavilions did not arrive in time for publication 
an this issue. They will appear in August.—Epitor. 


sampling the famous Argentine and Chil- 
ean wines, or dining on dishes beloved 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, or 
Venezuela. 
Argentina 

Entering the Fair by the Flushing Gate 
or taking a bus there from another entrance 
you will come first to the Argentine 
Pavilion, on Presidential Row South. In 
front of it is a small pool and at the side a 
little garden with grass and trees and a 
most charming statue of Pan by the Argen- 
It will be sur- 
prising if some American does not try to 
keep this for his own garden. The fagade 
of the building is decorated with a 40-foot 
pictorial map in colored tile. 

Argentina has presented in an elegant and 


tine sculptor Fioravanti. 


distinguished manner a cross-section of its 
national life. The visitor who has had the 
pleasure of being in Buenos Aires—a metrop- 
olis four times as big as Washington—im- 
mediately feels as if he were walking along 
Calle Florida, the most fashionable shop- 
ping thoroughfare, where show windows 
holding beautiful wares are interspersed 
with art exhibits and large book-stores. 

Along the approach to the pavilion door- 
way are cases filled with handsome Argen- 
tine luggage; gloves; the most valued of 
the traditional ponchos, woven of vicuna 
wool and so fine it seems as if, like the 
fabled silk robe, they could be slipped 
through a ring; the bolas once whirled by 
the gaucho to entangle the feet of the 
animal he was pursuing, and the silver- 
mounted whip and knife, part of his 
accouterments. 

Inside the main hall you will find a 
mural at each end, one of a gaucho, corn 
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and sheep, the other of industry. One long 
side has a great photograph of the pampa, 
framed by real grains and hides; opposite 
is a map of Argentina superimposed on one 
of the world, with lines of light running out 
to Great Britain, the United States, France. 
Belgium, Germany and the Orient, and a 
sentence proclaiming, ‘‘We trade with all 
the world.” Flags indicate the order of 
importance of other nations in Argentine ex- 
ports (United Kingdom, Germany, United 
States, Belgium and France) and imports 
(United Kingdom, United States, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium). 

Many pictures will show you what a me- 
tropolis Buenos Aires is, and colored slides 
of the great Nahuel Huapi National Park 
in the south will cause you to linger at the 
vision of its lakes and Andine peaks. (Why 
not try a winter vacation at the fine hotel 
there? You know it is summer in Argen- 
tina when it snows in the United States.) 

Undoubtedly you have heard of Argen- 
tine corn, wheat, linseed, beef, and wool, 
but perhaps you haven’t realized that Ar- 
gentina makes 89 percent of its silk textiles 
—and what fabrics! Woolen 
goods too, fur coats, perfumes, silverware, 
medicines and toilet goods, and fine glass- 
ware, to-mention only a few manufactures. 


luscious 


Argentina, proud ‘of’ its schools, gives 
figures on university and vocational edu- 
cation, and tells you that it has the highest 
percentage of normal school students of 
any country 1n the world, in proportion to 
population. It is justly proud too that of 
every twelve babies who would have died 
if the 1915 mortality rate had continued 
seven were saved in 1937. And the sharp- 
ly ascending lines on another chart show 
how more and more women have since 
1895 become teachers of modern lan- 
guages, commercial, industrial, and college 
subjects, and physical education, and have 
entered agricultural, library, and social 
service schools. 


Beyond the main hall there is a small 
art gallery containing about 20 choice 
paintings, with a few sculptures and 
prints, equally good. As you emerge from 
this gallery you find a newspaper hall con- 
taining copies of the Buenos Aires dailies 
(two of which rank among the great news- 
papers of the world), some of the many 
magazines published in Argentina, and 
also the provincial newspapers. Above 
them are some gay frescoes of Argentine 
life in earlier days. Beyond this little hall 
is a small motion picture theater where 
films of Argentina and its life are shown 
at frequent intervals. Near by is the 
library, where some hundreds of Argen- 
tine books are alluringly arranged on open 
shelves as if in a home, and a reading table 
invites you to linger. At the entrance 
de luxe editions are on display in a glass 
case; Argentina has a renowned publishing 
industry. At the side is the restaurant, 
called the Martin Fierro Room in honor 
of a gaucho famous in Argentine legends, 
where national dishes 
served. 


and wine are 


Mexico 


The Mexican Pavilion in the Hall of 
Nations faces the Court of Peace but may 
be entered from its rear door almost 
opposite the Argentine Pavilion. The 
wonderful story of Mexico’s prehistoric 
past is presented through magnificent 
archeological objects brought 
from the museum in Mexico City and by 
reproductions. At one side towers a re- 
production of the great Aztec calendar 
stone, which has been deciphered sufh- 


original 


ciently to astonish everyone at the astro- 
nomical progress achieved before the com- 
ing of the white man. The famous 
Coiled Serpent, one of the admirations of 
modern sculptors, is here for you to see. 
In one corner is a reproduction of a tomb 
at Monté Alban near Oaxaca, where the 
famous jewels were found, and Maya 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION PAVILION 


The flags of the twenty-one American Republics wave together at the doorway. 


columns and Zapotec objects help to 
show the diverse artistry of the early 
Mexicans, handed down so richly to their 
present-day descendants. Large photo- 
graphs of the pyramids at San Juan Teoti- 
huacan and medels of other monuments 
lend added interest to the room. 

Figures in wax, about 18 inches high, by 


Carmen Carrillo de Anttnez of the 
Anthropological Department of the Poly- 
technic Institute represent three dances 
of the Yaqui and Zapotec Indians. Each 
of the many figures is clad in an authentic 
costume with complete headdress and 
posed for a figure of the dance. This 
piece of scientific research is typical of 
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the interest of Mexico in its indigenous 
inhabitants. 

An original carved colonial arch helps 
to make the transition between old and 
new days and to verify the assertion on the 
upper floor that all along the route in 
Mexico the tourist will find wonderful 
scenes, archeological sites, attractive cities, 
native costumes and colonial architecture. 
““Mexico”’, a gay poster further proclaims, 
“has all climates within your reach and is 
five times cheaper than anywhere else.” 
Handsome new posters of old churches, a 
beautiful carved colonial crucifix, paint- 
ings by some of Mexico’s most famous 
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artists, such as Rivera, Siqueiros, and 
Orozco, will hold your interest for a long 
time. 

Books, old and new, are here for you to 
pore over, and if you are fond of them, 
you will take pleasure in the excellent 
typography of Mexican printers. Mexico 
has had more experience in printing than 
any other country in the new world, for 
it was four hundred years ago that the first 
printing press in America was set up in its 
capital. 

Handsome modern silver and antique 
pottery are both worthy of study. 

Very likely you will want to take home 


ILLUMINATED MAP OF THE PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


This map, 30 feet long and 20 feet wide, shows in lights the main inter-American steamship lines and 
other systems of communications, as well as the chief products of each of the 21 countries. 
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with you one of the stunning copper trays, 
typical dolls, or the reproductions of 
paintings that are on sale, and don’t forget 
some of the numerous travel pamphlets to 
help you plan your trip. Your car will 
carry you to Mexico as well as to New 
York; try the fine highway from Laredo 
to Mexico City. 


Pan American Union 


Proceeding along Presidential Row 
South you will soon come to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Pavilion in the Pan American 
Wing. It is easily recognizable by the 
flags of the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics flying in an arch at its door. Inside 
you will find a large illuminated relief map 
of the Americas on which you may trace 
your real or imaginary trip. Publications 
of the Pan American Union are on sale 
and the representatives of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in attendance will be delighted 
to answer your questions about it and its 
member countries. Colombia, Guatemala 
and Haiti also intend to exhibit in this 
room. 
Dominican Republic 

A few doors farther is the entrance to the 
Dominican Pavilion, where you will be 
cordially welcomed by pretty Dominican 
girls eager to escort you through the build- 
ing. ‘The capital of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, now called Ciudad Trujillo but form- 
erly known as Santo Domingo, is the oldest 
European settlement in the New World. 
Columbus discovered the island now 
shared by the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti in 1492, and such was his fondness 
for Hispaniola, as he named it, that he re- 
quested in his will that he should be buried 
in the city that his brother had founded 
in 1496. A huge photomural of Domini- 
can scenes and a map showing the location 
of the Dominican Republic are the intro- 
duction to the Columbus Hall, contain- 
ing models of some of the famous ancien 


buildings in the Dominican capital. One 
represents the beautiful cathedral, the 
oldest in America (begun in 1523) where 
the bones of Columbus rest and men still 
worship; another, the church of the Domin- 
ican order built in 1520, which was the 
seat of the first university in the Western 
Hemisphere. Every tourist visits the mas- 
sive ruins of the palace built by Diego, 
Columbus’ son, when he was viceroy; the 
model will tell you how magnificent it was, 
worthy of the palaces left behind in old 
Spain. Pictures from some of the books 
of Columbus’ own day will amuse you by 
the extravagance of the artists’ conceptions; 
the Americas were great news—as they 
still are today! Celebrating mass on the 
back of a whale seemed not impossible in 
these marvelous seas. 

As you go upstairs you look down as 
from an airplane on a model of the Colum- 
bus Memorial Lighthouse, ceremoniously 
unveiled in the Court of Peace on June 18. 
This lighthouse is to be erected in Ciudad 
Trujillo by all the nations of America as a 
memorial to the Discoverer of this conti- 
Near the model stands a marble 
bust of Columbus by Aristide Fortunato. 

Archaeological objects from the govern- 


nent. 


ment museum, including a perfect large 
bowl and small twin figures, a sign of good 
luck, recall pre-Columbian days, while 
exhibits of salt, copper, marble and amber 
(when you go to the Dominican Republic 
you will find amber beads to buy), coffee, 
cacao, peanuts, rice, tapioca, wood, to- 
bacco and sugar indicate lively business 
activities of today. On the second floor 
there is furniture of the beautiful Domini- 
can mahogany as well as many other inter- 
esting exhibits. A leaping game fish will 
enthrall anglers. 

A feature of the opening of the Domini- 
can Pavilion was the announcement that 
the Republic had established an annual 
award of $50,000 for the outstanding con- 
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A RENAISSANCE DOORWAY 
IN THE DOMINICAN PA- 
VILION 


The pavilion was opened by the 
Hon. Andrés Pastoriza, Dominican 
Minister to the United States. 
Senior Virgilio Alvarez del Pino, presi- 
dent of the Dominican delegation 
to the Fair, Charles H. Wanzer, 
Dominican Commissioner General 
to the Fair, and Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, were among the other 
speakers. 





Courtesy of ABC News Service 


A MARLIN POINTS THE WAY 
TO THE DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC 


Tropical fish in the aquarium will 
catch the eye of anglers. 


THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL 
LIGHTHOUSE 


In 1942, if all goes well, you will 

have this view of the lighthouse when 

you arrive in the Dominican Repub- 

lic by air. The American countries 

plan to build it in commemoration 

of the 450th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 





Courtesy of ABC News Service 
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A CUBAN SCENE BY DOMINGO RAMOS 


The artist is seen standing beside his richly colored mural, which greets the visitor entering the Cuban 

Pavilion. The Hon. Pedro Martinez Fraga, Ambassador of Cuba to the United States, made an address 

at the opening of the Pavilion on May 20, the Cuban national holiday. Dr. J. M. Garcia Montes, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Dr. Luis Machado, High Commissioner, also spoke. 


tribution to the cause of international 
peace. The first award will be made on 
October 24, 1939. 

A special issue of The Domimcan Republic, 
published in New York under the auspices 
of the Dominican Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, will give you more 
information about that country and its 
exhibits. 

Cuba 

The tropical scene painted in lively 
colors by Domingo Ramos that greets you 
as you enter the Cuban Pavilion next door 
is in contrast to the pleasant temperature 
provided by air-cocling. At the right side 
the colorful shields of the nation and its 
six provinces preside over the display. 

Cuba offers some beautiful samples of 
feminine handwork. A famous dressmaker, 
Ana Maria Borrero, exhibits six delight- 


fully dressed brides in the styles of the 
decades from 1830-1880, showing that her 
charming new models, also on view, are 
designed on a sound foundation of famili- 
arity with the fashions of the past. Other 
famous Cuban dressmakers—men—like- 
wise show some of their latest models, dis- 
played, like Sefiorita Borrero’s, on attrac- 
tive mannequins made in Cuba. The ex- 
quisite silk spreads, lingerie and other gar- 
ments made in orphan asylums and other 
institutions or at home bear witness to the 
taste and patience of Cuban girls and 
women. 

At the right of the entrance is the notable 
River6n collection of archaeological ob- 
jects of various pre-Columbian cultures, 
now owned by Manuel Casadilla. Carved 
bone articles with mother of pearl inlay, 
bowls, quartz amulets and two complete 
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Courtesy of Manuel J. Puente 


CUBAN EXHIBITS 


Above: Cuban sugar plantation and mill. Cuba shows graphically in this diorama the steps in her 

greatest industry, from cutting the cane in the fields to its manufacture in the mill. Below: Models by 

Cuban fashion designers. One woman and several men have exhibits of fashions in the Cuban Pavilion. 
Fine handwork distinguishes many of the gowns. 
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skulls are among the many fascinating 
objects in this collection. 

Farther along the corridor you will see 
two excellent dioramas. ‘The one of a sugar 
plantation with its mill shows the sugar 
cane as it grows, is cut, loaded on carts and 
transported to the mill, and also depicts 
the homes of the owner, overseers and 
workers. ‘This fine diorama of Cuba’s 
leading industry was made by Varona. 
The other represents a coffee plantation 
against a background of some of the beauti- 
ful Cuban mountains. An illuminated 
map shows where the most famous Cuban 
tobacco grows. Everyone realizes that 
Cuba produces sugar, tobacco and rum 
but not everyone is aware that it also has 
mines of manganese and other minerals, 
and thirty or forty different fine woods. 





Courtesy of Manuel J. Puente 


In a corner is a little shop selling hand- 
made dolls of Cuban types, attractive 
novelty jewelry (which on close scrutiny is 
found to be made of seeds), and handsome 
bags and belts of the finest and _ softest 
crocodile leather. 

Upstairs is a particularly attractive air- 
conditioned restaurant and bar. Passing a 
large photomural of Cuban scenes, you 
take a seat on one of the calf-skin chairs. 
Before you is a breezy marine view painted 
on the wall beyond the prow of a vessel of 
rich dark wood, whose cannon make you 
think of the pirates that once infested the 
Spanish Main. Perhaps there isn’t any- 
thing exactly like this in Habana, but 
you'll probably want to go down and see. 
The food and drink that come across the 
ship’s rail will prove another inducement. 


THE SHOP IN THE CUBAN PAVILION 
Small figures representing native types, novelty jewelry, and beautiful bags of crocodile leather are on sale 
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Courtesy of L. N. Ponce 





THE ECUADOREAN PAVILION 


Over the doorway of the pavilion, opened by the High Commissioner, Sefior L. N. Ponce, and Sefior 
S. E. Duran-Ballén, Consul General in New York, is a decorative panel by the Ecuadorean artist 
Camilo Egas. 


You will enjoy taking home with you the 
well illustrated booklet on Cuba, its life 
and many attractions. 


Ecuador 


Passing in front of the Federal Building 
_to Presidential Row South you come to the 
pavilion of Ecuador, which has the same 


relative position as that of Cuba. The 
large tawny plaster panel over the door 
from which shines a symbolic sun is the 
work of the modern Ecuadorean artist, 
Camilio Egas, as is also the huge mural of 
Indians at the back of the interior. The 
central figure represents the vigor of the 
natives engaged in agricultural activities on 





Courtesy of Luis Alzamora 


THE PERUVIAN PAVILION 


The Hon. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, Ambassador of Peru to the United States, said on opening the 

Peruvian Pavilion that it offered a miniature reproduction of what Peru was and is, and that the present 

progress of his country is not solely material but also cultural and sociological. Sefior Luis M. Alzamo- 
ra is High Commissioner to the Fair. 
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the high and fertile plateaus of the Andes. 
These natives are the descendants of 
advanced civilizations that were found by 
the Spaniards in America. To the left is 
visualized the hard work of the past to 
which the natives were submitted in the 
Andes, as were the slaves of North America. 
To the right is shown the romance cf agri- 
cultural life. The free native of today, to 
whom the Republic has granted full rights, 
is portrayed harvesting his crop to the 
rhythm of music. 

Your boy who is always buying balsa 
wood to make his model airplanes will find 
that Ecuador is the chief source of this, the 
lightest wood known, and that it is also 
used in life preservers. 

Probably you will be too late to see a 
wonderful toquilla hat, especially woven 
for President Roosevelt by a mother and 
daughter who spent five months at the 
task, and put on the finishing touches at 
the Fair. Indeed, you may wonder as you 
read this what a toquilla hat is. Unfor- 
tunately these hats, in which Ecuador 
excels, are familiarly and erroneously 
known as Panama hats, because of the fact 
that Panama was long a center for their 
distribution. They are made from palm 
fiber, and when you go on your real trip to 
the west coast of South America you can 
buy them in Guayaquil or from the dealers 
who come on board while the ship is 
anchored off shore at Manta to load a 
cargo of hats and the vegetable ivory 
(tagua) nuts from which we make buttons 
and similar objects. Montecristi, where 
the finest hats are woven, lies inland from 
Manta. 

Small carved figures of native types, the 
beautiful carved frame holding the Fresi- 
dent’s photograph, and paintings by several 
well known artists testify to the fact that 
the country is still an art center, as it was 
in colonial days when its magnificent 
churches were erected, the altars finely 


carved and covered in gold leaf to enshrine 
beautiful and life-lke figures of saints, 
which were also exported to other domains 
of the Spanish King. 

Indian handiwork, samples of the cin- 
chona bark from which quinine is made, 
gold, copper, sulphur, marble, 
tagua, cacao, coffee and tobacco, tell more 
of the economic life of Ecuador. 

Also on view are the fine photographs 
of Ecuador taken within the last few years 
by André Roosevelt. They show its im- 
posing snow-capped volcanoes, its pic- 
turesque Indians, its fields and flocks, and 
many aspects of modern city life. 

At the back of the room is a bar where 
you may have a drink of naranjilla juice, a 
treat which you are not likely to have again 
until you go to Ecuador itself. ‘The naran- 
julla 1s a small fruit resembling an orange 
tomato, growing on a plant ten or twelve 
feet high. 


silver, 


Peru 


A few doors down the street is the Peru- 
vian Pavilion. Above its door is a bas- 
relief by Espinoza Caceda, in front of 
which stands Peru with her cornucopia of 
gold, flanked by workers and men of dif- 
ferent races who have lived within her 
borders. 

Stepping into the hall you at once feel 
as if you were in a Peruvian mansion, for 
before you is a colonial arch, the floor is of 
ruby mahogany, the ceiling is set with 
carved beams, about the walls are old 
paintings and handsome cabinets of dark 
carved wood holding a collection of the 
silverwork which is one of the great attrac- 
tions to visitors in Lima. 

The large salon behind this hall contains 
many things that will hold the art-lover 
spellbound. All your early memories of 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru will come to 
mind as you look at the life-sized, eagle- 
faced figure arrayed in the actual hand- 
woven garments of an ancient Peruvian; a 





Courtesy of Iuis Alzamora 


THE RECEPTION HALL, PERUVIAN PAVILION 


Flooring of ruby mahogany, carved beams, colonial furniture and paintings and handsome silverware 
make this room a gem. 
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Courtesy of Luis Alzamora 


THE MAIN HALL, PERUVIAN PAVILION 


Art lovers will enjoy this hall, with its ancient pottery and textiles and modern paintings and rugs. 
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red woolen tunic partially covered by a 
perfect black mantle, with a small fine 
design in colors. Such weaving is un- 
equalled. Behind this figure is a mummy 
with its wrappings. The Peruvians did 
not embalm their dead or put them in 
cases like those used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, but wrapped them in a sitting posi- 
tion in layer upon layer of textiles which, 
in the case of persons of high degree, are of 
exquisite design and workmanship. The 
dry earth in which many burials were 
made preserved the bodies. 

Next comes a case full of perfect speci- 
mens of Chimu pottery, dating from be- 
fore the Christian era to about 1100 A. D. 
These jars portray persons and animals 
and are so full of character and executed 
with such superb technique that they rank 





with enduring works of art. Also they are 
fun, for many have a humorous touch. 
The feather mantle and head-dress of the 
Great Chimu show the luxury with which 
he was attired, but the examples presented 
here are not so rich in color as those in the 
Lima Museum. However, his gold adorn- 
ments are splendid. Other cases contain 
examples of pottery and textiles of the 
Nazca culture which, like the Chimu, 
antedated the Inca civilization. 

Crossing to the other side of the room 
over soft-colored hand-woven rugs, you 
find small plaster models of the ornate 
facades of colonial churches in Arequipa. 
Several paintings of characteristic scenes 
by Gonzalez Gamarra as well as a large 
tourist map add color to the room. At 
the rear the operation of social security 





PERUVIAN INDUSTRIES 


‘From the world’s rarest fibers to the world’s finest fabrics’, says the poster in the case of wools and 
woolen textiles. Peru is the home of the vicufia, alpaca, guanaco, and llama, and also has many sheep. 
The various kinds of wool are both exported and manufactured at home into fine textiles. 
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insurance in Peru is explained in three 
comprehensive charts. 

Upstairs the hall is devoted chiefly to 
exhibits of Peruvian products. Two cases 
emphasize the work of La Molina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in cotton genetics 
and flax cultunes) Meas cotice, coum of 
different colors, wool, wheat, perfume and 
pharmaceutical products, glassware, wine, 
textiles, sugar and rum, fur rugs, silver- 
ware, fruits and cereals, cacao, tobacco, 
tinned goods and many kinds of minerals 
are among the _ products 
represented. The paintings will make you 
wish to witness in real life some of the 
picturesque and charming scenes they 
depict. 


attractively 


Venezuela 


Turning right on Continental Avenue, 
you reach the glass-walled Venezuelan 
pavilion. Venezuela announces its name 
in large letters as befits a country which, 
as you are informed inside, is a land of 
extensive territory, greater in area than 
the fourteen states of the Atlantic seaboard. 
It is probably unique in being the only 
country in the world that has no foreign 
debt and no personal and income taxes, 
for its revenue is derived from taxes on 
petroleum production and other natural 
resources. Before you enter you pause to 
gaze at the great overhead painting, 170 ft. 
long and 18 ft. wide, by L. A. Lopez 
Méndez and a group of other artists. In 
its rich colors and design this sets the Vene- 
zuelan tone for the building. Looking 
down, you discover perfect orchid blooms 
under glass globes beside the walk. ‘These 
are flown several times a week from Vene- 
zuela to the Fair in a little more than 
twenty-four hours. (If orchids can be 
flown from Venezuela, couldn’t you fly 
down and back?) Inside the building 
are stylized trees upon which orchid plants 
are growing and blooming. Above and 
beyond the trees is a pictorial map on 


which are shown the chief products of 
Venezuela, including first of all oil, then 
coffee, salt, cattle, copper, coal, cacao, 
tobacco, gold, sugar, rubber and many 
others. 

Through the map runs a film saying: 


The soil of Venezuela grows the fruits of all 
lands, from the apples of the north to the oranges 
that love the sun. 

Land of free men—who have fought for inde- 
pendence not only for themselves, but for most of 
the South American continent. Open land for 
the pioneers of today. The only country with 
no internal or external debt. 

The only major country in the world with no 
personal or income taxes . . . land of flowers— 
Venezuela sends orchids to New York by airplane 
three times weekly for exhibition at the Werld’s 
Fair. 

Land of power—Venezuela is the first oil- 
exporting country in the world. It is a promised 
land where the immigrants of other nations will 
find a haven of peace with an active and expand- 
ing civilization ... the last frontier—North 
America no longer has a frontier—Venezuela is 
now the frontier where the pioneer can lead his 
caravan of covered wagons . . . Venezuela... . 
land of riches—wealthy because of its natural re- 
sources, such as oil, for its mines of gold and 
diamonds, agricultural and cattle lands, minerals 
. nearer to New York than 
Galveston. Nearer to England than Mexico. 
For the American tourist, only four days away 
by boat. A land for sport-lovers. A land of 
beauty, mountains of eternal snow and fertile 


and raw materials . . 


plains where crops grow twice yearly. No 
winter, only everlasting Spring. 


Sculptures in Venezuelan wood by F. 
Narvaez, R. Marques and A. Curiel dis- 
play at once the fine mahogany of Vene- 
zuela and the talent of her sons. A col- 
lection of paintings attracts attention at the 
side, among them particularly a misty 
nude by Riberén, who makes his brushes 
of canvas. Beyond is a case of the new 
ceramics with national designs being made 
in Venezuela and some of the exquisite 
crochet work known as the soles de Mara- 
caibo. 

Nearby hangs one of Venezuela’s cher- 





Photographs by Frederic Krojanker 


THE VENEZUELAN 
PAVILION 


On opening the pavilion, the Hon. 
Didgenes Escalante, Ambassador of 
Venezuela to the United States, said 
that his country strove to present to 
the eyes of the world some of the 
possibilities of its immense natural 
resources, with an invitation to “‘be 
brothers under the torch of under- 
standing and liberty, the bright sun 
of the Americas.”? Dr. R. Ernesto 
Lépez is High Commissioner to the 
Fair. 


DETAIL FROM THE VENE- 
ZUELAN DECORATION BY 
LOPEZ MENDEZ 
The port of La Guaira and the fish- 


ing industry are symbolized by this 
part of the painting. 
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Photographs by Frederic Krejanker 
A CORNER OF THE VENEZUELAN GARDEN 


Ice cream in exotic flavors, Venezuelan dishes, and a Venezuelan orchestra will make you want to linger 
here. 


STATUES OF VENE- 
ZUELAN MAHOGANY 


Francisco Narvaez, a Ven- 
ezuelan sculptor, carved in 
modernistic style from five 
great blocks of national 
mahogany, 7x5x3 feet, 
statutes representing as 
many of his country’s lead- 
ing products. These two 
depict cocoa and pearls. 
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ished treasures, which she has compli- 
mented the United States by bringing to 
the Fair. This is a medallion containing 
a portrait of George Washington and a 
lock of his hair, which was presented to 
Simén Bolivar, the great Venezuelan 
Liberator, by Washington’s family through 
the Marquis de Lafayette in September 
1826. The niche where the medallion 
hangs is called ““The Altar of Friendship.” 

Strolling on towards the garden, at- 
tracted by the orchestra under the leader- 
ship of José Vera, we find another over- 
head painting and then at the side the 
open-air bar, above which there is a 
light, charming mural representing four 
of Venezuela’s products, the tonka bean 
(used in perfumery), coffee, sugar cane 
and cocoa. If you perch on a bamboo 
stool at the bar you may have Venezuelan 
coffee or chocolate, a ponche crema (a very 
superior Venezuelan kind of eggnog) or 
other drinks, such as are commonly 
served. Just outside are garden tables 
where you may enjoy an entire meal in 
Venezuelan style or a single dish, notably 
the hallacas (large sized, less peppery 
tamales) or icecream in some of the dis- 
tinctive Venezuelan flavors like guana- 
bana or tamarind. Pretty girls in old- 
fashioned country costumes will serve you. 
Beyond the garden rise five of Narvaez’ 
sculptured figures representing coffee, oil, 
fruit, cereals and cocoa. 

A unique oil fountain and oil exhibit in 
the garden tell the story of the oil industry 
in Venezuela and its relationship to the 
life of the people. Venezuela’s rise to the 
position of the leading exporter of petro- 
leum has been meteoric. 


Chile 


The Chilean Pavilion is sometimes 
referred to as a showcase by its Chilean 
architect, Theodore Smith Miller, for 
without even going inside you see Camilo 


Morv’s paintings of Chilean scenes through 
the glass walls and hear three /hwuasos 
(Chilean cowboys) playing their guitars 
under the orange trees by the tables 
where Chilean wines and food are served. 

It would be a great pity, however, not to 
enter, for the Pavilion offers a compre- 
hensive and delightful picture of Chile from 
its nitrate deserts in the north to the lovely 
lakes in the south overhung by snow- 
topped mountains. Besides, probably you 
know one of the young men who is going 
down this summer to compete in the Pan 
American skiiing tournament and you 
would like to be able to say, “Oh, yes, I 
saw that at the Fair,” when he starts telling 
you about his trip. Chile’s ski fields are 
becoming more and more famous. (How 
about a downhill run with a 3,000-foot 
drop?) You will enjoy seeing in the 
tourist hall a diorama of the new hotel at 
Portillo, against its snowy, mountainous 
backeround. This hotel is being built in 
the Andes especially for skiers. Another 
shows the hotel at the southern lake resort 
of Puc6én, where fishing is one of the great 
attractions, and a third at Miramar Beach. 
This Switzerland of America is a country 
that endears itself to every traveler. He 
may ride in comfort on the Diesel-engined 
train to the south (a model is shown) 
after he has arrived via boat or, if he is 
pressed for time, via plane in three and a 
half days from Miami. 

A long map hanging near the ceiling 
shows pictorially the many resorts avail- 
able to visitors and also makes clear that 
Chile, although 2800 miles long, is never 
more than 150 miles wide. This is the rea- 
son that when you look to the east in Chile 
you almost always see the great cordillera 
closing every vista. Many large photo- 
graphs present the charms of this ‘‘friendly 
country’, as it is well called on an excellent 
illustrated pamphlet, one of several dis- 
tributed here. 





Photograph by Janina Lester 


THE CHILEAN PAVILION 


The Hon. Alberto Cabero, Ambassador of Chile to the United States, Senator Rodolfo Michels, Com- 
missioner General of Chile to the World’s Fair, and Sefior Luis E. Nagel, Director, represented their 
country at the opening of the pavilion on May 21. 





Photograph by Janina Lester 


THE CHILEAN TOURIST HALL 


The gay map overhead shows numerous centers where tourists in Chile may enjoy themselves in many 
different ways. Below are dioramas of fishing, skiing, and seaside life, with models of the famous casino 
at Vina del Mar and the luxurious new hotel at Pucon. 





Photograph by Janina Lester 
THE CHILEAN MINERAL HALL 


Besides ranking second among the nations of the world in the production of copper ingots, Chile has a 
wealth of other minerals. 





Photograph by Janina Lester 


THE PRODUCTION OF NITRATE IS A LEADING CHILEAN INDUSTRY 


When you order nitrate for your farm or garden, you will like to remember from these animated dioramas 
how the bleak pampas from which it is shoveled look and how the steamers load the refined product at 
the piers in distant Chile. 
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Passing into the next hall you find 
among other exhibits models of the new 
buildings of the University of Santiago, 
statistics of university attendance through- 
out the country, and graphs showing the 
operation of the labor laws, which are 
among the most advanced in the world, 
and of the laws on social assistance and 
social security, in which Chile antedated 
the United States by 11 years. The new 
stadium in Santiago, the largest in South 
America, seats 82,000, you will learn as 
you look at the model. 

As you continue you see cases of manu- 
factures and other products, including 
machine parts, precision tools, guns, 
bullets, silverware, crackers, mineral 
waters, tinned vegetables, lentils, tinned 
fruit and enormous dried prunes, the 
famous wines and Chilean glasses from 
which to drink them, textiles, shoes, and 
leather goods, particularly some handsome 
light-weight horsehide luggage. 

The Araucanian Indians, who resisted 
the Spanish invader and his descendants 
until about 1880, are now only a very 
small section of the Chilean population, 
but their hand-woven ponchos, or choa- 
pinos, and silver ornaments are still made 
in the traditional designs. They form a 
bright corner in the exhibit. 

That Chile is one of the great publishing 
centers of the Spanish-speaking world is 
amply attested by its display of books. 
Beautiful bindings show that this art has 
gifted followers in the southern republic. 
Copies of El Mercurio of Valparaiso, the 
oldest newspaper in South America—pub- 
lished continuously since 1827 and a 
pleasure to read because of its high qual- 
ity—are on view. Other newspapers and 
magazines suggest the intellectual life of the 
republic. 

Another large map on the ground floor 
shows the mineral zones producing sulphur, 
apatite, copper, nitrate, borite, gold, coal, 


tale, asbestos, petroleum, shale, and mar- 
bles, and states that Chile is the second 
country in the production of copper ingots 
in the world. The Tofo iron mine, owned 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company, is 
represented. As you go along the lower 
hall you will pass four electrically animated 
dioramas, showing nitrate from its mining 
in the deserts of the north to its shipment 
and use on a corn field in the United States, 
which is being energetically cultivated by 
the field hands. 

Iodine is a by-product of nitrate, and 
you may be entertained to know that it is 
useful not only in cattle feed but also to 
furnish a dye for coloring candy. 

Chile tells you that it buys more of its 
imports from the United States than from 
any other country, and you will learn 
many more things from this encyclopedic 
exhibit. 

Brazil 

You come last to the Brazilian Pavilion 
on Rainbow Avenue, next to the French 
Pavilion. You will find it representative of 
the size and opulence of a great Republic. 
You see on the glass window by the en- 
trance a map of Brazil superimposed on 
that of the United States, showing that 
Brazil is somewhat larger. Directly in 
front of you is a coffee bar, at which you 
may sit to enjoy a cup of the beverage of 
which Brazil supplies two-thirds of all 
consumed in the world. Beside it is a 
counter where the other popular Brazilian 
drink, matte, is sold in packages. All 
about you are pictures: the wonderful 
harbor of Rio, the most beautiful in the 
world, the other great cities of Brazil, its 
colonial churches, its plantations of coffee, 
cotton, sugar, and other products, and its 
factories. ‘The ground floor is chiefly given 
up to artistic and impressive displays of 
products of the soil, such as fibers, with 
which Brazil could supply the world; 
cotton, in the production of which Brazil 
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Brasilfoto 


CENTRAL COURT OF THE BRAZILIAN PAVILION 


The dining room is at the side of this pleasant court. Additional tables are placed near the pool. 
Brazilian dishes and music may be enjoyed here. 
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. Brasilfoto 


has made wonderful strides in recent years, 
as the nearby graphs show; babassi and 
other palm nuts, which yield valuable oil; 
carnauba wax; coffee, sugar, cacao, tea 
and tobacco; fruits, whose export is in- 
creasingly important. The restaurant, seat- 
ing 300 inside and in the garden, is also on 





IN THE BRAZILIAN PAVILION 


The Brazilian Pavilion was opened by the 

Hon. Carlos Martins Pereira e Souza, 

Ambassador of Brazil to the United States, 

and Dr. Armando Vidal, the Commissioner 

General. Exhibits of fibers and woods 

show Brazil’s inexhaustible resources of 
these materials. 





this floor; it has a Brazilian orchestra you 
will enjoy. 

Ascending to the next floor the visitor 
enters the Good-Neighbor Hall, whose 
theme is the spirit of conciliation and 
neighborliness that has always inspired 
Brazilian foreign policy. The most strik- 
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ing objects in this room are three large 
canvases of Brazilian scenes by the painter 
Candido Portinari; their design and color 
are extremely decorative. 

“Brazil,” says a panel on the wall, “‘has 
pursued the Good-Neighbor policy for 
over two hundred years and has settled 
her border disputes by agreement or 
arbitration.” Portraits of President Var- 


gas and President Rocsevelt commemo- 
rate the latter’s visit to Brazil in 1936. A 
granite bust of President Vargas is also 





Brasilfoto 


BRAZILIAN VEGE- 
TABLE OILS AND 
COTTON 


The phenomenal increase 
in Brazilian cotton-grow- 
ing in recent years is well 
known, but most people are 
not so familiar with the 
many Brazilian palm nuts 
that offer vast supplies of 
vegetable oil. 


here and at one side a bust of President 
Theodore Roosevelt with one of General 
Rondon, the great explorer of the Brazilian 
hinterland and civilizer of the Indians, 
who had already run a telegraph line 
along the so-called River of Doubt be- 
fore Theodore Roosevelt followed it with 
him through the wilderness. 

A list of preducts also shows that Brazil, 
so richly endowed by nature, would be 
able to supply the United States in case 
of necessity with all necessary raw mate- 
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rials, except wool, opium and some other 
drugs. 

This hall is a geologist’s paradise, for 
the mineral wealth of Brazil is represented 
here by magnificent specimens, so beautiful 
in themselves that everyone enjoys looking 
at them. A tribute is paid to the Amer- 
ican scientists Louis Agassiz, Charles Hart, 
Orville Derby, and John Casper Branner, 
who began the study of Brazilian geology 
on the ground. The mere list of minerals 
is truly amazing. Iron in various forms 
(of which the State of Minas Geraes is 
said to have reserves of six billion tons), 
silver, chromium, coal, calcium carbonate, 
gold, bauxite (the source of aluminum), 
manganese, a variety of marbles, copper, 
lead, nickel, molybdenum, 
wolframite, radioactive minerals, diamonds 
in abundance, semi-precious stones, as- 
bestos, phosphates, rock crystal in great 
chunks (rose as well as white), mica, 
silica and, surprisingly, nitrates. 

Manufactures in wide variety, from tex- 
tiles to medicines, occupy other cases and 
many other aspects of Brazilian life are 
depicted. Your boy who is an aviation 
enthusiast has quite possibly never heard 
that a Brazilian priest in 1709 built an 
aircraft utilizing for the first time the 
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principle of the lifting power of hot air 
in cold, but you, if not he, may remember 
the feats of the Brazilian Santos Dumont, 
one of the pioneers of aviation, who nearly 
forty years ago won the first trophy for 
speed in the air and several other ‘“‘firsts.”’ 

A long and interesting list of men and 
events helpful in preserving the traditional 
friendship between the United States and 
Brazil will claim the attention of every 
thoughtful American. 

Brazil too has not disregarded her primi- 
tive inhabitants and you will find some of 
the great jars shaped by Brazilian Indians. 

Pamphlets distributed free describe in 
text and picture tourist attractions and 
many natural resources and _ products. 
Butterfly trays and other souvenirs are 
for sale, but you will not need them to 
make you remember the resources of this 
magnificent country. 


Many other exhibits besides those briefly 
mentioned here will hold the attention of 
you and your friends. One will linger 
here, another there, but no one can fail to 
have his imagination fed and his mind 
surprised by what these nine of our 


American neighbors have told us about 
themselves. 





| Bilateral Institutes 
of Cultural Relations 


FRANCISCO J. HERNANDEZ 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


HAND IN HAND with increasingly closer eco- 
nomic and political relations between the 
American nations, a remarkable impetus 
has been given the current of cultural 
interchange in the western world by the 
resolutions adopted at the Lima Confer- 
ence and at the First Conference of Inter- 
national Committees on Intellectual Coop- 
eration, as well as by treaties and bilateral 
agreements signed in recent years. In the 
end this interchange will probably provide 
the strongest and most lasting bonds unit- 
ing the peoples of the Continent. 

The year 1938 was particularly fruitful 
in the establishment of international or- 
ganizations devoted to the strengthening of 
cultural ties. Outstanding among them 
were the numerous bilateral institutes 
which in Santiago, Rio de Janeiro and 
Habana, as well as in Montevideo, Quito 
and Mexico City, have done magnificent 
work with the collaboration of diplomats, 
professors, artists, writers and other men 
and women of good will. The respective 
governments have invariably given the 
institutes their backing. 

A striking instance is offered by Colom- 
bia, whose government issued a decree 
authorizing the organization of Institutes 
of Intellectual Cooperation in such of its 
embassies and legations abroad as may be 
chosen by a Committee on Cultural Ex- 
tension (Comité de Difusion Cultural), estab- 
lished for the purpose under the National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation.! 


1 Decree No. 2414, ‘Diario Oficial,’ Bogota, JFan- 
uary 17, 1939. 


Besides organizing libraries of Colombian 
literary and scientific works to facilitate 
the task of furnishing accurate and com- 
plete information on the various aspects 
of Colombian culture, each Institute is to 
distribute works of Colombian origin 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, 
are worthy of being made known abroad; 
report periodically to Colombian cultural 
institutions regarding cultural trends in 
the respective foreign country; promote 
permanent cultural relations between 
Colombian universities and those of the 
other nation by means of reciprocal visits 
of professors and students; foster other 
forms of intellectual cooperation between 
Colombia and the countries wherein the 
Institutes have been established; seek 
more extensive publication of Colombian 
news; and arrange for a Colombian section 
in the national library of the other nation. 
At the commemoration of American 
Culture Day, held in Habana on October 
13th last, and attended by the then Secre- 
tary of State Remos and eminent repre- 
sentatives of artistic and literary circles, 
announcement was made of the establish- 
ment of 20 cultural institutes in the Cuban 
capital, each to function in relation to 
another American Republic. On the same 
day the city of Buenos Aires witnessed the 
founding of an Argentine-Cuban Cultural 
Institute, headed by Don Juan Carlos 
Rébora. The ceremony, held in the Cu- 
ban Legation, was attended by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction of Argentina. 
The Association of American Writers 
413 
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and Artists, with headquarters at Habana, 
has been extremely active. It lends valu- 
able support to the inter-American cultu- 
ral movement through its excellent official 
publication, América (a literary monthly), 
and has organized national branches in 
various Latin American republics. Only 
recently such societies were established in 
Panama, Uruguay and Haiti. 

The inauguration last November of the 
Bolivian-Chilean Cultural Institute was 
an opportune occasion for reaffirming the 
amity that characterizes the relations be- 
tween these two neighboring republics. 
The meeting was held in the Ministry of 
Education at La Paz, and the then Minis- 
ter, Colonel Alfredo Penaranda, declared 
that there must be no delay in “the ex- 
change of intellectual workers and the 
TUNES OF wae ioniacl” Isle waisnrecl to Wane 
generous ideals that prompted the found- 
ing of the Institute, which is reciprocal to 
the Chilean-Bolivian Institute established 
in Santiago, and stressed the fact that it 
would not limit its activity to intellectual 
interchange alone, but would endeavor to 
place the friendly relations of the two coun- 
tries on a still firmer basis of mutual under- 
standing. Dr. Héctor Ormachea, Dean of 
the University of La Paz, presided at the 
ceremony, at which Sr. José Salmon was 
inducted as first President of the Institute. 

The commemoration of the 122nd anni- 
versary of the Congress of Tucuman, held 
in the Argentine Embassy at Lima last 
July, was the occasion chosen for the or- 
ganization of a Peruvian-Argentine Insti- 
tute, with the enthusiastic support of citi- 
zens of both countries. Among other pur- 
poses set forth in the organization proceed- 
ings, the Institute seeks to “‘promote closer 
fraternal ties between the two countries, 
organizing their intellectual and cultural 
relationships to mutual benefit and in 
favor of continental unity.”” Dr. Horacio 
Urteaga was elected President. 


Lima can boast, furthermore, of a 
Peruvian-North American Cultural Insti- 
tute which has done splendid work in the 
brief span of its life. Its fundamental aim 
is to make the people of Peru and the 
United States better acquainted. At the 
inaugural meeting last December, a special 
program was prepared in honor of the 
delegates and visitors from the United 
States who attended the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
and the first lecture of a series entitled 
Panorama of Peruvian Culture was given on 
this occasion. The principal speakers 
were the Hon. Laurence A. Steinhardt, then 
Ambassador of the United States to Peru; 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull; Dr. 
Alfredo Alvarez Calderén, President of 
the Institute, and Dr. Manuel Beltroy, 
the secretary. ‘‘We have chosen as inter- 
preters of Peruvian life and work’’, said 
Dr. Beltroy, addressing the guests of honor, 
‘“‘writers, intellectuals and distinguished 
professional men who speak or write your 
rich and beautiful language; painters and 
sculptors who represent the latest tenden- 
cies in Peruvian art; composers and or- 
chestra leaders who best express the na- 
tional spirit in their compositions; artists 
and scientists of note; in fact, we have 
selected people whose work and creations 
truly express the Peru of today . . . and 
they welcome you in the name of our 
youth, anxious to learn about your high 
cultural attainments and to defend with 
you the common foundations of our civic 
and intellectual life.” 

Special mention is well deserved by the 
Argentine-American Cultural Institute of 
Buenos Aires for its outstanding success, 
throughout nearly twelve years of exist- 
ence, in steady growth, variety of activities 
and achievement of original objectives.” 
It issues publications in both English and 


2. See ‘°A Center of Argentine-American Friendship”, 
by Elste Brown, BULLETIN, January 1939. 
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Courtesy of the Legation of Colombia in Washington 
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The Colombian Government has planned a broad program of library cooperation with the other 
American republics to be carried out under the auspices of the Ministry of Education. 


Spanish; sponsors lectures by prominent 
scholars of both countries; encourages the 
distribution of American works in Argen- 
tina and sends Argentine books to the 
United States; aids in the selection of 
candidates for scholarships in the United 
States and grants others for study at the 
Institute itself; fosters exchange of corre- 
spondence between students of both coun- 
tries, and undertakes many other activities 
extremely fruitful in helping the people of 
each country acquire a real understanding 
of the other. However, the highest praise 
must go to its educational activities, which 
have increased by leaps and bounds, with 
special emphasis on the teaching of Eng- 


lish. “‘The example of a single private 
institution with over three thousand stu- 
dents studying English—a foreign lan- 
guage’, says Professor Warshaw of the 
University of Missouri, ‘‘and paying for 
the privilege in a country surrounded by 
nations of its own stock and language, may 
actually be a more striking demonstration 
of social-mindedness than the thousands of 
schools in the United States in which pupils 
never hear a language spoken except their 
own and never come to know through per- 
sonal experience how other peoples of the 
world think and feel ‘in the original’ or 
what some of the intangibles of the written 
or spoken language are that reveal the 
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temperament, tastes and psychological 
quirks and twists of peoples who have as 
much to do with making the world go 
round as we ourselves.” ® 

Other organizations which function 
with commendable zeal and enthusiasm 
in Buenos Aires are the Argentine- 
Brazilian, the Argentine-Bolivian and the 
Argentine-Uruguayan Cultural Institutes. 
The last-named was founded by the Museo 
Social Argentino and sponsors reciprocal 
visits by scholars of Argentina and 
Uruguay; promotes the exchange of pro- 
fessors, artists, men of letters and scientists; 
establishes connections and cooperative 
arrangements with cultural | institutions 
or those specializing in social economy; 
-and organizes research, surveys, lectures 
and special meetings relative to its specific 
objectives. Established also under the 
auspices of the Museo Social, there is 
another active organization: the Argen- 
tine-Paraguayan Cultural Institute, guided 
and supported by prominent men of both 
countries. 

Close collaboration with the reciprocal 
Buenos Aires organization is maintained, 
in Brazil, by the Brazilian-Argentine 
Cultural Institute, which has made for 
itself an enviable record in the promotion 
of international good will since its estab- 
lishment, more than five years ago. The 
task of organizing and improving the 
cultural relations between Brazil and the 
United States has been entrusted to an 
Institute created under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, at Rio de 
Janeiro, following suggestions of a group 
of distinguished Brazilians who at one 
time or another have resided in the 
United States. Outstanding among its 
founders are Dr. Helio Lobo, Minister 
in the Brazilian Diplomatic Service; Dr. 
Hugh C. Tucker, dean of the American 


8“Ehispania’”’, Stanford University, California, De- 
cember 1938. 





Courtesy of Dr. Alfredo Colmo 


ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


Since its foundation in 1928, this organization has 

carried forward in Buenos Aires an active pro- 

gram of cooperation between Argentina and the 
United States. 


colony in Rio; Dr. Carlos Delgado de 
Carvalho, professor at the University of 
Rio de Janeiro, and Mrs. Branca Fialho, 


a member of the executive board of the 
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Brazilian Education Association. Sao 
Paulo has a Brazil-United States Cultural 
Union (Unido Cultural Brasil-Estados 
Unidos) established October 22, 1938, 
with Professor A. G. Pacheco as its first 
president. 

It is in the Republic of Chile, however, 
where the greatest activity is displayed 
by the bilateral organizations devoted to 
cultural rapprochement among the Ameri- 
can republics. Created by the Chilean 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
institutes have been established to promote 
closer cultural relations with the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Ecuador, Panama, the United States, 
Venezuela and Costa Rica; and through- 
out the past year they have held numerous 
musicales and lectures, organized exposi- 
tions, sponsored radio programs and 
entertained writers, university professors 
and other visiting intellectuals. 

The Chile-United States Cultural Insti- 
tute was formally inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 24, 1938, and according to the 
Andean Monthly, the tiny but interesting 
magazine acquired by that society only 
last April, ‘it is a non-political, non- 
religious, organization 
which has for its object to improve and 
clarify the reciprocal understanding be- 
tween the citizens of Chile and the citizens 
of the United States of America, and to 
increase the knowledge of each country 
in the other with regard to social and 
economic conditions as well as to history, 
geography and the development of culture 
and science.” ‘To this end, ‘“‘the Institute 
will endeavor to promote the exchange of 
professors, students, artists, scientists and 
visitors; the establishment of more scholar- 
ships; the translation of contemporary 


non-commercial 


literature of each country into the language 
of the other,’ among numerous other 
activities. 

Efforts have been made to create similar 
institutes in the various sister countries so 
as to collaborate with the respective or- 
ganizations in Santiago. ‘The Chilean- 
Costa Rican Cultural Institute, the latest 
to be launched officially, already has its 
twin at San José, Costa Rica. 

The founding and the efficient work of 
these institutes are due to the organizing 
ability and the unselfish enterprise of the 
Chilean Committee on Intellectual Coop- 
eration, and particularly of its chairman, 
Dr. Juvenal Hernandez. Not only in this 
capacity, but in his position as Rector 
(President) of the University of Chile and 
in his journeys all over the continent, Dr. 
Hernandez has contributed to the spiritual 
unity of America. 

Cultural circles in Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Mexico, Panama and other countries are 
displaying marked interest in organizing 
institutes reciprocal to those now in oper- 
ation, as well as in employing generally 
the same procedure to foster closer cultural 
relations with nations where such institutes 
have not as yet been established. Caracas 
now has a Venezuelan-Cuban Institute of 
Culture; in Ecuador, where the Centro 
Cultural Ecuatoriano-Argentino had been 
functioning since 1936, the Central Uni- 
versity sponsored last year the founding of 
a similar center “‘to improve intellectual 
relations with Chile.” 

The Pan American Union follows with 
keen interest and satisfaction the steady 
development of this movement, which 
naturally has its encouragement, and in 
subsequent issues the BULLETIN will take 
pleasure in reporting on new institutes. 


International Copyright Protection 


The Present Status 


WILLIAM SANDERS 
Chief of the Juridical Dission of the Pan American Union 


‘THE UNIVERSAL CHARACTER of the problem 
of copyright protection is evidenced by 
the constant preoccupation it has aroused 
in the international field in the last fifty 
years. ‘Today, there are in existence two 
great international systems regulating the 
protection of products of the mind of a 
scientific, artistic and literary character. 
One is the régime created by inter- 
American treaties signed at Montevideo 
ITO ay Vtexac ons Cilayaniane 1S) 0) Zone 
Janeiro in 1906, Buenos Aires in 1910, and 
Habana in 1928. ‘The other is the system 
known as the International Copyright 
Union at Berne, created by the conven- 
tions signed at Berne in 1886 and revised 
at Berlin in 1908 and at Rome in 1928. 
The Berne Union is universal in character 
in that all the States of the world may 
become parties; the Pan American system 
is regional in character, being confined to 
the American Republics. 

There are fundamental differences be- 
tween these two systems; since 1930 con- 
certed effort has been made in both Europe 
and the Americas to eliminate them, or at 
least to bring about some uniformity. 
ciitisAGEtncEConenencemmelcesimnut Zonal 
Rome for the revision of the Berne conven- 
tions, a resolution proposed by the Bra- 
zilian and French delegations was adopted 
suggesting that a study be made of the two 
systems looking toward their possible rec- 
onciliation. ‘This idea was later approved 
by the IXth and XVth Assemblies of the 
League of Nations, and led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts entrusted 
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with the study of the subject. The com- 
mittee was appointed jointly by the Inter- 
national Institute of Rome for the Unifi- 
cation of Private Law and the Interna- 
tional Institute of Paris for Intellectual 
Cooperation. At a meeting held in April 
1936, this group of experts drew up a 
draft convention on the universal protec- 
tion of authors’ rights, which has become 
one of the bases of discussion of the 
Diplomatic Conference on Copyright Pro- 
tection scheduled to meet at Brussels 
during the present year. 

Paralleling the action taken in Europe, 
the International Conferences of American 
States have devoted serious attention to 
the same problem. One of the topics of 
the program of the Seventh Conference at 
Montevideo in 1933 related to “Inter- 
American copyright protection and the 
possibility of reconciling the Habana and 
Rome Conventions.” Pursuant to a re- 
quest of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law prepared a study of the Pan 
American and Berne systems, which was 
submitted to the consideration of the 
Seventh Conference. The Conference 
adopted a resolution creating a commis- 
sion of five, whose seat is at Montevideo, 
entrusted with the study of the possibility 
of reconciling the Berne-Rome and Buenos 
Aires-Habana systems. In the resolution 
the Conference incorporated twelve gen- 
eral principles which it recommended to 
the consideration of the said commission, 
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along with the study of the legislation on 
the subject in effect in the American 
countries. In accordance with the man- 
date of the Conference, the Commission 
of Montevideo presented in 1936 to the 
American Governments, through the Pan 
American Union, a draft convention on 
the universal protection of authors’ rights. 
As Sefior José G. Antufia, the Chairman of 
the Montevideo Commission, had partici- 
pated in the drafting of the project of con- 
vention of the Committee of Experts at 
Paris, the Commission transmitted the 
European draft to the Fan American 
Union, for submission to the American 
Governments, as the “personal vote of 
Dr. Antuna.”’ 

The Lima Conference, held last Decem- 
ber, had on its program the topic “Con- 
sideration of the Project of Convention on 
Intellectual Property drafted by the Inter- 
American Commission on _ Intellectual 
Property of Montevideo.” As a result of 
the deliberations of the Conference on this 
subject, a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the States, members of the 
Pan American Union, send delegates to 
the Diplomatic Conference convoked by 
the Belgian Government for 1939, and that 
they arrange to have these delegates give 
particular consideration to the draft of 
the Pan American Commission of Monte- 
video, and also attempt to regulate the 
protection of property in press notices. In 
addition, the delegation of the United 
States of America proposed, and the Con- 
ference approved, a resolution on the 
purely American phase of the problem of 
copyright protection, raised by a draft 
resolution and draft additional protocol 
to the Buenos Aires Convention circulated 
among the delegations at the Conference 
by the American National Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation. In accordance 
with the proposal of the American delega- 
tion, the Conference resolved to transmit 


the said draft resolution and protocol to 
the Pan American Union for submission 
to the Governments, members of the 
Pan American Union. The Union is re- 
quested to prepare a definitive draft con- 
vention on the basis of the replies received 
from the Governments with respect to 
the protocol, which draft convention shall 
be transmitted to the consideration of the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States or of a special conference, or 
be opened for signature at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. The Union is empowered to 
decide which of the three alternatives shall 
be selected. ‘The resolution finally deter- 
mines that the project on the universal 
aspect of copyright protection prepared 
by the Commission of Montevideo shall 
be the object of deliberation along with 
the draft resolution and protocol of the 
American National Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 

Another step in the same direction was 
taken by the First American Conference of 
National Committees on Intellectual Co- 
operation, which met at Santiago, Chile, 
in January of the present year. This Con- 
ference adopted a resolution urging the 
governments to present their observations 
on the draft conventions prepared by the 
Commission of Montevideo and the Com- 
mittee of Experts of Paris, and to look into 


’ the possibility of improving inter-American 


copyright relations through a study of 
existing treaties and of the national legisla- 
tion on the subject. The Conference also 
specifically recommended that in consider- 
ing the copyright situation created by 
existing inter-American treaties on the 
subject, the governments study the above- 
mentioned additional protocol of the 
American National Committee, which 
contains the bases of a possible revision of 
the said treaties. 

The situation created by the resolutions 
of Lima and Santiago has two definite 
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aspects. One relates to the problem of the 
universal protection of intellectual works 
and the other relates to the problem of 
copyright protection in the Americas. The 
first is to be considered at the Brussels 
Conference which, it is believed, will be 
held late this year. The other is to be 
determined according to a procedure to be 
approved by the Pan American Union. 
Fully to understand this situation it is 
necessary to know something of the back- 
ground of the problem in both Europe 
and the Americas. 

The original convention creating the 
International Copyright Union was signed 
at Berne on September 9, 1886. ‘This 
agreement provides that the authors of any 
of the countries, parties to the Convention, 
have copyright protection in any other 
country of the Union under the same con- 
ditions as nationals of the latter country. 
To secure protection under the Conven- 
tion the author is required only to satisfy 
the formalities prescribed by the country 
of origin, i. e., by the country of first publi- 
cation. ‘The Convention also contains the 
beginning of common legislation on the 
subject, in its provisions establishing cer- 
tain minimum rights to be enjoyed by the 
author; these provisions are intended to 
prevail over the national legislation on the 
subject. ‘These stipulations relate to trans- 
lations, reproductions of newspaper and 
periodical articles, reproduction of copy- 
righted works in publications intended for 
instruction and chrestomathies, the public 
presentation of dramatic or dramatico- 
musical works, indirect appropriation of 
literary and artistic works through adapta- 
tions and arrangements, etc. Sixteen 
states became parties to this agreement, of 
which only Haiti was from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In an Additional Act to and a Declara- 
tion of Interpretation of the above Con- 
vention, signed at Paris in 1896, several 


changes were made in the original agree- 
ment, the most important of these being 
the provision that authors who are not 
subjects of one of the contracting parties 
may secure protection for their works by 
first publishing in one of the countries of 
the Union. 

This Act was followed by the Conven- 
tion signed at Berlin on November 13, 
1908, which substantially revised the pre- 
vious Convention. ‘This new instrument 
was designed to replace the Convention 
of 1886 and the Act of 1896, but it was 
stipulated that any country, party to the 
latter agreements, could ratify or adhere 
to the Berlin agreement, while maintain- 
ing the provisions of the older instruments 
with respect to points that it specified. 
Forty countries, among them Brazil and 
Haiti, became parties to this Convention. 

The most important advances of the 
Berlin Convention are its provisions that 
all formalities are eliminated and that pro- 
tection is independent of the recognition 
of copyright in the country of origin, and 
the fact that it contains a more precise 
definition of the works specifically pro- 
tected. 

The Berlin Convention was followed by 
an Additional Protocol signed at Berne 
on March 20, 1914, which establishes that 
a Copyright Union country may at its 
option refuse to protect, or limit the pro- 
tection of, works of authors who are na- 
tionals of a non-member country that does 
not adequately protect the works of authors 
of the said Union country and who, at the 
time of the first publication, are not 
actually domiciled in one of the countries 
of the Union. 

The latest revision of the Berne system 
was made at Rome on June 2, 1928. The 
new agreement did not rewrite but merely 
supplemented the Berlin Convention. The 
important changes are: (1) Oral works 
(lectures, addresses, sermons) are included 
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among those expressly protected; (2) the 
provisions of the Additional Protocol of 1914 
are reaffirmed; (3) the moral right of the 
author (defined as the right to object to 
any deformation, mutilation or modifica- 
tion of his work prejudicial to his honor or 
reputation) is expressly recognized; (4) the 
exclusive right of the author to authorize 
the radio broadcasting of his work is recog- 
nized; (5) the right to make reservations 
to the Convention is abandoned; (6) the 
parties may exclude from protection politi- 
cal discourses or discourses pronounced in 
judicial debates. Forty countries, including 
Brazil, are parties to the Rome Convention. 

The foregoing presents in outline the 
chief characteristics of the Berne system of 
international copyright protection. The 
Pan American system differs in some 
important respects from the European 
system, as is indicated in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Although not properly speaking a Pan 
American agreement, the Treaty on Lit- 
erary and Artistic Property, signed at 
Montevideo at the South American Con- 
gress on Private International Law held 
in 1888-1889, is generally listed as the first 
instrument establishing the Pan Amer- 
ican copyright system. Contrary to the 
rule followed in later Pan American 
treaties on copyright, it is open to the 
adherence of non-American States but, 
contrary to the Berne Union conventions, 
such adherence is subject to the acceptance 
of the parties. ‘The parties are Argentina, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay. 
Adherences have been made by European 
countries and those of France, Spain, 
Belgium and Italy have been accepted by 
Argentina and Paraguay, Germany’s by 
Argentina, Bolivia and Paraguay, and 
Austria’s by Argentina. 

The Montevideo Treaty protects works 
published in one of the contracting coun- 
tries, regardless of the nationality of the 


author. ‘The question of formalities is not 
mentioned and the Treaty has been inter- 
preted to establish that none are required, 
even in the country of origin. This Treaty, 
like that signed at Berne in 1886, establishes 
certain minimum rights enjoyed by the 
author irrespective of the national law and 
thus contains the beginnings of a common 
international legislation. However, it ad- 
heres in general to the rule that the nature 
and extent of the rights of the author shall 
be determined on the basis of the national 
law of the country of origin. This latter is 
the principle of the ex locz, or law of terri- 
toriality, in opposition to the lex for, or 
protection according to the law of the 
country where the protection is claimed, 
which is found in the later conventions of 
the Berne Union. 

Another inter-American 
sometimes listed as one of the component 
instruments of the Pan American system 
is the Agreement on Literary and Artistic 
Property, signed at the Bolivarian Con- 
eress at Caracas in 1911, to which Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Venezuela are the only 
parties. It is similar to the Montevideo 
Treaty but differs from it in protecting 
only citizens of the contracting countries, 
and not all works, regardless of the nation- 
ality of the author, published in the terri- 
It also incor- 


convention 


tory of one of the parties. 
porates the principle of the /ex loci, though 
it apparently requires the satisfaction of 
the formalities prescribed by each coun- 
try rather than only those of the country 
of origin. 

The first truly Pan American convention 
on copyright protection is the one signed 
at the Second International Conference of 
American States, held at Mexico City in 
1902. It provides for a Union for the 
protection of authors’ rights and estab- 
lishes that nationals of the contracting 
parties shall have protection. The nature 
and extent of the protection, aside from 
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the provisions of the convention enacting 
a common legislation, are determined by 
the laws of the country where the protec- 
WO 1) SOU, 1. E, tae prciaciole OF wae 
lex fort is followed. With respect to for- 
malities the convention provides that the 
author must register and deposit copies 
of his work in the countries in which 
he desires protection through the instru- 
mentality of the copyright office of his 
country. The following seven countries 
have become parties to this convention: 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua and the United States of America. 
The convention signed at the Third 
International Conference of American 
States held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906 in- 
corporates the provisions of the conven- 
tion of Mexico City and provides for the 
establishment of two copyright bureaus, 
one at Rio de Janeiro and the other at 
Habana, for the international registration 
of intellectual works. These bureaus were 
never established because of the failure of 
a sufficient number of countries to ratify 
the convention. ‘The following nine coun- 
tries ratified this agreement: Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
For the reasons given below the basic 
instrument on copyright protection in the 
Americas is the convention signed at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 at the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 
Here the idea of a union for the protection 
of copyright, which had prevailed at 
Mexico City and at Rio de Janeiro, is 
abandoned. The persons protected are 
authors or their legal representatives, 
“nationals or domiciled foreigners.” ‘This 
means that in order to secure protection 
under the convention the works must have 
been published in an American country, 
party to the convention, by a national of 
that country or by a foreigner domiciled 


in its territory. With respect to formalities, 
the convention reverts to the principle of 
the Berne Convention of 1886, which 
means that all formalities except those of 
the country of origin are abandoned. It 
differs from the latter convention in that, 
in order to claim protection under the 
convention, the work must have ‘‘some 
indication that the copyright is reserved.” 
The nature and extent of the protection is 
regulated by the principle of /ex fort, aside 
from the provisions of the convention 
establishing a common régime. 

The Buenos Aires Convention has been 
ratified by the following fourteen countries: 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Hai- 
ti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, the United States of America, 
and Uruguay. 

The above agreement was revised at 
Habana in 1928 at the Sixth International 
Conference of American States. Among 
the more important changes introduced by 
the new convention are: (1) An apparent 
reversion to the system of the lex loci re- 
garding the rights not stipulated in the 
Convention; (2) additions to the works 
expressly protected, among them being 
“arts applied to any human activity what- 
soever”’; (3) the requirement that the 
author shall indicate on his work, in 
addition to the statement of the reservation 
of copyright, the name of the person in 
whose favor the reservation is registered, 
the country of origin (the country in which 
the first publication was made or those in 
which simultaneous publications were 
made), as well as the year of the first publi- 
cation; (4) a stipulation that in transferring 
his work the author assigns only the right 
of reproduction and enjoyment and retains 
the moral right (to oppose any reproduc- 
tion or public exhibition of his work in 
altered, mutilated or revised form), which 
he cannot alienate. In this last provision 
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the Habana Convention goes considerably 
beyond the Berne Convention, as will be 
indicated shortly. 

Among the more important differences 
between the two systems described above 
are the following points: * 

Works protected—The Rome Convention 
protects oral works, pantomines, works of 
architecture and unpublished works, which 
are not specifically covered by the Habana 
Convention, but the latter includes photo- 
graphic and cinematographic works or re- 
productions by means of mechanical in- 
struments designed for the reproduction 
of sounds, and arts applied to any human 
activity whatsoever, all of which are not 
expressly included in the Rome Conven- 
tion. Also, under the latter Convention 
the author has the exclusive right to 
authorize the radio transmission of his 
work. At Habana, a similar proposal was 
rejected. Finally, under the European 
system translations and cinematographic 
works are protected as original works, 
whereas the Habana Convention protects 
only lawful translations or those made of 
works in which no copyright exists or in 
which the copyright has expired, and cine- 
matographic works are protected only as 
they reproduce, adapt or publicly present 
a literary or artistic work. 

Persons protected — The Rome Convention 
looks both to the nationality of the author 
and to the nationality of the work. Thus, 
the works of nationals of the contracting 
states are protected as well as works by 
nationals of a non-member country when 
published for the first time in a member 
country or simultaneously in a member 
country and a non-member country. 
According to the Buenos Aires-Habana 


1A full discussion of these problems is contained in 
the comparative study prepared by the American Institute 
of International Law and presented to the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States in 1933, and in 
the study published by the International Bureau of Berne 
in “‘Drott da’ Auteur”, 1934.” 


Conventions, it is necessary for authors to 
obtain protection in an American country 
in the manner established by its laws in 
order to be protected in the other contract- 
ing countries. 

Formalities—The Rome Convention 
does not require the satisfaction of any 
formalities as a condition to the enjoy- 
ment of the protection stipulated therein, 
i. e., no formalities are required either in 
the country of origin or in the country 
where protection is claimed, and _ the 
existence or non-existence of copyright 
protection in the country of origin is 
immaterial. The Buenos Aires-Habana 
system, on the other hand, requires two 
formal steps, the satisfaction of formalities 
in the country of origin, and an indication 
on the work of the reservation of the 
property right (Buenos Aires) and the 
date of first publication, name of the 
author or registrant, and the country of 
origin (Habana). 

Nature and extent of the rights granted.— 
The nature and extent of the rights en- 
joyed by the copyright owner is determined 
in general under the Berne Convention on 
the basis of the law of the country where 
protection is claimed, i. e., on the basis of 
the lex fort. ‘There is considerable uncer- 
tainty on this point in the Buenos Aires 
and Habana Conventions. It will be re- 
called that the Mexico City and Rio de 
Janeiro Conventions adopt the rule of: ter- 
ritoriality or the lex fori, but Article 3 of 
the Buenos Aires-Habana Conventions pro- 
vides that a copyright obtained in one 
country in accordance with its laws will 
produce “‘its full effect’ in the other coun- 
tries. This may be held to apply the prin- 
ciple of the lex loci. However, in Article 
6 of the Buenos Aires Convention the prin- 
ciple of the /ex for is apparently retained 
in that the author, if a citizen or domiciled 
foreigner of a signatory state, enjoys in all 
the other signatory countries the rights ac- 
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corded by the laws of the respective states. 
This provision is not found in the Habana 
Convention, although the latter, like the 
Buenos Aires Convention, contains a gen- 
eral enunciation of the rights of the author 
in its stipulation that he has “‘the exclusive 
power of disposing of the same (his work), 
of publishing, assigning, translating or au- 
thorizing its translation, and reproducing it 
in any form whether wholly or in part.” 
The Habana Convention also contains 
other specific grants of rights to the author. 

Four approaches to the problem of rec- 
onciling the two systems have been pro- 
posed and discussed both in Europe and 
in the Americas. These proposals are 
among the documents to be considered by 
the Brussels Diplomatic Conference to be 
held this year. The first solution is a pro- 
posal of the Brazilian Government, the 
only American party to the Rome Con- 
vention, that the Berne system be modified 
to permit American States to adhere, sub- 
ject to one of the following reservations: 
(1) that the protection of works originating 
in other countries carry a formal reserva- 
tion of rights by the author or his repre- 
sentative; (2) that protection be condi- 
tioned on the international registration of 
the work with the International Bureau of 
Berne. 

The second approach is represented by 
the draft prepared by the Inter-American 
Committee on Copyright Protection of 
Montevideo, created by the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States. 
This is the draft that was before the Lima 
Conference in December of last year. 
The central idea is that a new convention 
should replace both the Berne and Pan 
American Conventions. This new instru- 
ment would incorporate all the rules of the 
two systems not mutually incompatible 
and adopt formulae to bridge the differ- 
ences between the two régimes. 

The third solution is the proposal that a 


convention be signed containing a number 
of the principles already found in the two 
systems which do not affect previous inter- 
national agreements, at least insofar as 
these agreements grant more extensive 
rights to authors. In other words, the new 
convention should be confined to those 
general principles of copyright protection 
of the two régimes that constitute for the 
member countries a common international 
legislation, leaving to the existing treaties 
of the respective systems the determination 
of matters upon which there is difference 
or the regulation of which is left to the 
respective national legislatures. This is 
the central idea of the draft prepared 
at Paris in 1936 by the Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Paris and Rome 
Institutes. 

Finally, the International Bureau at 
Berne has proposed that an agreement be 
entered into whereby the countries of the 
two groups of states grant national treat- 
ment to works originating in any country of 
the other group. This engagement would 
not affect the relations inter se of the coun- 
tries parties to one or the other system. 
The agreement would also contain a 
limited number of principles of common 
international legislation applicable to both 
groups and also a commitment for inter- 
national registration as the sole formality. 

Along with these efforts to harmonize or 
reconcile the two systems of copyright pro- 
tection, a movement has developed which 
aims at an improvement of inter-American 
copyright relations, apart from the more 
general problem of a universal agreement. 
The proponents of this idea hold that the 
possibility of a solution of the Pan Ameri- 
can-European problem will be ultimately 
facilitated if the situation in the Americas 
is clarified and improved. ‘This view pre- 
vailed in the resolution on Inter-American 
Copyright Protection adopted by the Lima 
Conference, wherein the recommendations 
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of the American National Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation are referred to 
the Pan American Union with the request 
that the Union consult the member gov- 
ernments and prepare a convention on the 
subject for their signature. 

As indicated previously, the resolution on 
Inter-American Copyright Protection of 
the Lima Conference also provides that the 
draft convention on universal copyright 
protection of the Commission of Monte- 
video shall be studied along with the project 
of an additional protocol of the American 
National Committee. 

As the latter project is limited in its 
objectives to the elimination of certain 
difficulties and ambiguities in existing 
inter-American treaties, which are not 
open to the adherence of non-American 
governments, the simultaneous considera- 
tion of a draft proposal that is designed to 
regulate world copyright protection might 
at first glance appear contradictory. 

This reference, however, seems to be 
indicative of an intention on the part of the 
Conference that in considering possible im- 
provements of inter-American treaties on 
the basis of the additional protocol, the 
American governments should have in 
mind the possibility of incorporating in the 
new agreement a thoroughgoing revision 
of New World copyright protection in the 
light of the latest developments in the field. 
This would be an alternative approach to 
the purely American problem. 

The factors that motivate the movement 
to improve inter-American copyright pro- 
tection, particularly as provided for in the 
draft additional protocol, are the following. 
There exists in the first place the convic- 
tion that a material contribution could be 
made to inter-American intellectual coop- 
eration through an improvement of Pan 
American copyright relations because of 
the encouragement it would give to au- 
thors and publishers to expand the market 


for their writings and books in countries 
which today they will not enter because 
they have no guarantee of protection. In 
the second place, it is felt that progress 
toward a satisfactory solution of the copy- 
right problem in its universal aspect will 
be slow and that inter-American relations 
should not remain static while the world 
agreement is being concluded and ratified. 
It is pointed out that progress in the 
inter-American field was steady and sure 
until the advent of the Habana Conven- 
tion. Thus, the Mexico City Convention 
was ratified by seven countries, that of 
Rio de Janeiro by nine, and that of Buenos 
Aires by fourteen, but the Habana Con- 
vention by only five, though ten years have 
passed since it was concluded. For this 
reason it is felt that the Habana Conven- 
tion constitutes an obstacle to further 
advance, in that it contains a number of 
provisions that the majority of the Amer- 
ican Republics have found unacceptable. 
The instrument that regulates the inter- 
national copyright relations of the majority 
of the American Republics is the Conven- 
tion of Buenos Aires. This Convention 
has been ratified by all but El Salvador of 
the parties to the Mexico City Convention, 
and by all but Chile and El Salvador of 
the parties to the Rio de Janeiro Conven- 
tion. As El Salvador is not a party to the 
Buenos Aires Convention but is a party 
to the Rio de Janeiro Convention, which 
superseded the Mexico City Convention, 
the latter instrument is today in effect 
only between that country and the United 
States and the Dominican Republic, the 
two parties to the Mexico City Convention 
that failed to ratify the Convention of Rio 
de Janeiro. Similarly, the Rio de Janeiro 
Convention is today in effect only between 
Chile and El Salvador in their relations 
inter se and in their relations with the 
other parties to that Convention that have 
since ratified the Buenos Aires Conven- 
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tion. The Buenos Aires Convention has 
been ratified by fourteen countries, of 
which five have become parties to the 
Habana Convention. For these five in 
their mutual relations the Buenos Aires 
Convention has been replaced by that of 
Habana, although the former still subsists 
in their relations with the other parties to 
that convention. 

The countries that have not ratified the 
Buenos Aires Convention are: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, El Salvador, Cuba, Mexico 
and Venezuela. Of these, Argentina and 
Bolivia are bound by the Treaty of Mon- 
tevideo of 1889; Chile and El Salvador by 
that of Rio de Janeiro and the latter also 
by that of Mexico City; Cuba has no 
international commitments but has re- 
ciprocal relations with the United States; 
Mexico has bilateral treaties with Colom- 
bia, Ecuador and the Dominican Republic 
and reciprocal relations with the United 
States; and Venezuela has a _ bilateral 
treaty with El Salvador and is bound by 
the Treaty of Caracas of 1911 with Ecua- 
dor and Peru. 

From the foregoing, it is seen that the 
Buenos Aires Convention is the basic copy- 
right instrument in the Americas not only 
because of its advanced position in the 
evolution of international copyright pro- 
tection but also because it has obtained 
the approval of the majority of the Ameri- 
can Republics. It is for this reason that 
the recommendations relative to the im- 
provement of inter-American copyright 
relations are based on that instrument. 
The proposals are directed to the elimina- 
tion of the ambiguities existing in the 
Buenos Aires Convention and to the 
adoption of the progressive principles of 
the Habana Convention while discarding 
those which apparently are not acceptable 
to the majority of the signatories of the 
latter instrument. 

Among the features of the Habana Con- 


vention considered unsatisfactory are: (1) 
the inclusion among the works expressly 
protected of sketches relative to architec- 
ture and of ‘‘the arts applied to any human 
activity whatever’; (2) the ambiguity with 
regard to whether the convention incor- 
porates the principle of /ex locz or the 
principle of lex for: with respect to the 
rights enjoyed by the author that are not 
expressly stipulated; (3) the fact that 
doubt has been expressed on the point of 
whether the Buenos Aires and Habana 
Conventions require compliance only with 
the formalities of the country of origin or 
with those of each country where protec- 
tion is desired; (4) the fact that the formal- 
ity of the Buenos Aires Convention, that 
the work shall carry an indication of the 
reservation of the property right, is ex- 
tended by the Habana agreement to in- 
clude the name of the author or registrant, 
the date of publication and the country 
of origin; and (5) the provision that the 
moral rights specifically mentioned in the 
convention are inalienable. 

The aforementioned proposal of the 
American National Committee, which 
was submitted to the Lima Conference, is 
that these difficulties and ambiguities be 
eliminated through the adoption of an 
additional protocol to the Buenos Aires 
Convention which, while incorporating the 
advances made by the Habana Convention 
over the former instrument, shall remove 
the provisions in the latter agreement that 
have been found unacceptable. Thus, 
such an additional protocol would aban- 
don the specific protection of the applied 
arts; it would expressly reaffirm the prin- 
ciple that the nature and extent of the 
rights of the author, aside from the provi- 
sions of the convention establishing a com- 
mon legislation, shall be determined by the 
law of the country where protection is 
claimed; it would stipulate also that only 
the formalities of the country of origin 
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shall be required, with the exception of the 
single obligation to indicate the reservation 
of the property right, prescribed by the 
Buenos Aires Convention. ‘The protocol 
would also replace the provisions of the 
Habana Convention making moral rights 
inalienable, by a stipulation that such 
rights may be transferred by the author, if 
done so expressly and unmistakably. 

This last point is of special interest today 
when so much importance is attached to 
the dissemination of information and cul- 
ture through the cinema, the press and the 
radio. In theory the moral rights of the 
author include the determination of where 
and how his work shall be published, exhib- 
ited or presented to the public; the right 
to have his name associated with the work, 
and the right to control the changes to be 
made in his work. The Rome Convention 
expressly protects the last two of these 
rights by establishing that the author re- 
tains, even after assignment of his economic 
or property rights in his work, “‘the right 
to claim the paternity of the work, as well 
as the right to object to every deformation, 
mutilation or other modification of the 
said work, which may be prejudicial to his 
honor or to his reputation.” It is left to 
the legislation of each country to establish 
the conditions for the exercise of these 
rights. The protection of the remaining 
group of rights mentioned above, the right 
to determine where and how the author’s 
work shall be published, was proposed at 
the Conference at Rome but was rejected. 

The Habana Convention, on the other 
hand, establishes simply that authors can 
transfer only the “‘right of enjoyment and of 
reproduction”, retaining the inalienable 
right to “‘oppose any public reproduction 
or exhibition of their altered, mutilated or 
revised works.” It is thus silent on the 
right to claim the paternity of the work; 
it enunciates the right to oppose changes 
in much broader language than the Rome 


Convention, and it expressly provides that 
this right is inalienable. The draft pre- 
pared by the Inter-American Committee 
of Montevideo is similar on this subject to 
the Habana Convention, except that it ex- 
pressly includes the right to claim the pa- 
ternity of the work. ‘The draft of the Com- 
mittee of Experts of Paris differs from the 
Montevideo project only in that, like the 
Rome Convention, it limits the rights of 
the author to oppose modifications after 
he has assigned his work, to those “‘prej- 
udicial to his honor or to his reputation.” 
However, at a meeting held in October 
1938, the Committee agreed to recommend 
that the provision of the draft relative to 
the inalienability of the moral right should 
be eliminated. 

With respect to the general problem of 
moral rights the Committee for the Study 
of Copyright, asub-committee of the Amer- 
ican National Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, has stated that: 

In regard to the moral right of authors, the view 
strongly held in the United States is that each 
author should have complete rights in his works 
and that he should be the judge of the conditions 
under which he may license or otherwise arrange 
for their use. The great users of intellectual 
property, the magazine publishers, motion picture 
producers, and radio broadcasters, maintain that 
since it is ordinarily impossible to avoid making 
certain modifications in the original form of a work 
in order to fit it to their uses, such modifications 
should be possible of arrangements by contractual 
agreements between authors and the users of liter- 
ary and artistic property. Provision in relation to 
moral rights should be designed to avoid abuses. 
It is desirable to protect the author from being 
forced to resign all moral rights in order to sell his 
creations; and on the other hand, the user should 
be free to make such modifications as may be 
necessary and as have been agreed upon when 
rights to use a special work were secured. 

As indicated previously, probably the 
most difficult obstacle to the reconciliation 
of the Pan American and the Berne Union 
régimes is the question of formalities. 
This problem is also of prime importance 
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in its inter-American aspect. While the 
plain intent of the Buenos Aires and 
Habana Conventions is to abolish all 
formalities, except those of the country of 
origin plus the indication of the reser- 
vation of copyright, a recent decision of a 
district Federal Court of the United States 
has made the point questionable. The 
Habana Convention also adds considerably 
to the Buenos Aires requirement of a notice 
of the reservation of copyright, by stipu- 
lating that the statement must include the 
name of the copyright owner, the country 
of origin and the year of first publication. 

There is a tendency in the Americas 
toward the abandonment of the burden- 
some system of formalities, as is attested 
by the extremely liberal provisions of the 
recent copyright laws of Argentina and 
Uruguay, which give unconditional pro- 
tection to the works of foreigners, whether 
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resident or non-resident. ‘To secure copy- 
right protection in these countries, for- 
eigners have merely to show that they have 
copyrighted their works in the country of 
origin. Also, as Brazil and Haiti are mem- 
bers of the Berne Union, foreigners may have 
protection in these countries without for- 
malities, provided the work is published in a 
country which is a member of that Union. 
The elimination of barriers to intellectual 
exchange through a progressive expan- 
sion of the international protection of the 
products of the human mind and spirit is 
one of the chief results to be expected from 
the realization of the objectives of the two 
movements described above. The copy- 
right conference of Brussels and the steps 
that may be taken to fulfill the resolution 
of Lima on inter-American copyright thus 
have much significance in the effort to 
organize and maintain world peace. 
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Tue Pan AmerIcAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The Buttetin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 
THE APPROACHES TO GATUN LOCK, PANAMA CANAL 


This lithograph is one of a series of 26 of Panama Canal construction made in 1912 by the late Joseph 
Pennell. They are impressive evidence of the achievements of the Canal builders in “‘the greatest liberty 
Man has ever taken with Nature,” to use the phrase of Viscount Bryce. 
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The Twenty-F ith Anniversary 


of the Panama Canal 


Ciise RIDE 


Governor of the Panama Canal 


A NOTABLE DATE in the history of the 
Americas will occur on August 15th of this 
year when the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the opening of the Panama Canal to the 
sea-borne commerce of the world will be 
observed. 

The enormous amount of traffic over the 
great trade routes of the world which has 
moved through the Canal and the great 
variety and volume of the commodities 
which have heen shipped through the 
waterway during the quarter of a century 
since the Canal was opened prove the vast 
influence of the Panama Canal on the 
commerce of the world and especially that 
between the nations of North, Central and 
South America. 

The waterway joining the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, which was dreamed of and 
planned for four centuries, has provided 


during the past 25 years a new means for 
the development of social, political and 
commercial contacts and_ relationships 
among the nations of the Americas, which 
today have grown to be of great importance 
in world affairs. 

One of the most beneficial influences of 
the construction of the Panama Canal has 
been its relation to the problem of health. 
The lessons in sanitation which were 
learned on the Isthmus of Panama during 
the construction of the Canal have been 
of untold benefit. When the construction 
of the Canal was begun by the United 
States Government in 1904 there was much 
scepticism in the United States and 
throughout the world as to whether 
the seemingly impossible task of making 
the Isthmus a healthful area could be 
accomplished. 
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Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


BRIGADIER GENERAL CLARENCE S. 
RIDLEY, GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Governor Ridley is the seventh Governor of the 

Panama Canal since the permanent organization 

for operation and maintenance was formed 
in 1914. 


When yellow fever was eradicated in 
Panama, and malaria was brought under 
control; when adequate sewer and water 
systems were installed and dysentery elim- 
inated; when the plague was driven out 
by competent supervision of the terminal 
ports, the great benefits to the Isthmus 
were quickly recognized, and other coun- 
tries soon profited from the experience. 
Preventive measures against yellow fever 
were taken at ports and in cities of the 
southern United States as well as in Central 
and South America which had been known 
for years as endemic areas of the dread 


disease. Other sanitation methods which 
had proved their worth on the Isthmus of 
Panama were copied elsewhere and today 
there are thousands of cities, towns and 
hamlets which are healthful and habitable 
places because of the adoption of health 
measures which had been successfully 
demonstrated in Panama. 

The Panama Canal was opened to com- 
mercial traffic only a few days after the 
outbreak of the World War and the event 
was overshadowed by the ominous war 
clouds in Europe. Because of the dis- 
ruption of world trade routes by the World 
War and the depression which followed, 
traffic through the Canal did not reach a 
normal level until about 1921. From 
that time until 1929 there was a consistent 
increase in the number of ships transiting 
the Canal and in the amount of commod- 
ities moved through the waterway. The 
peak year in the operation of the Canal 
was that which ended June 30, 1929, 
when 6,289 ships carrying 30,647,768 tons 
of cargo passed through the Canal. 

There was a great decline in traffic 
through the Canal during the world-wide 
depression, the lowest point being reached 
in the fiscal year 1933, when the number of 
ships transiting the Canal was 4,162 and 
cargo tonnage aggregated 18,161,165. 
The gradual revival of world trade since 
that time has been reflected in the traffic 
through the Panama Canal. During the 
present fiscal year, beginning last July, 
trafic has been heavier than any year in 
the past ten years, and there is every indi- 
cation that the silver anniversary of the 
opening of the Canal will mark the close of 
one of the most successful years in its history. 

More than 100,000 large commercial 
vessels, carrying nearly 500,000,000 tons 
of cargo, have transited the Canal since its 
opening 25 years ago. In addition to the 
large ocean-going commercial vessels which 
have transited the Canal, approximately 
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8,000 small commercial vessels have 
passed through, and nearly 10,000 non- 
commercial ships, including United States 
war vessels, and other Government-owned 
ships; ships of the Panamanian and Colom- 
bian Governments; and vessels which 
passed through the Canal for dry-docking 
and repairs. 

The half-billion tons of cargo transported 
through the Canal originated in almost 
every port of the world and represented 
almost every known commodity. ‘This 
movement of cargo is vastly influenced by 
world economic conditions, which cause 
great fluctuations in the amounts and di- 
rection of the movement of even the most 
important commodities, such as minerals, 
wheat and other cereals, canned goods, 
manufactured goods, mineral oils, cotton 
and other commodities. 

This vast amount of world trade flows 
over ten main trade routes. Of these the 
principal one is the United States inter- 
coastal trade. Nearly one-fourth of the 
cargo shipped through the Canal is moved 
over this route. Another great trade 
route, and one which has shown a decided 
increase in trade during the past year, is 
that between the west coast of North 
America and Europe. 

‘The two trade routes from the west coast 
of South America which go through the 
Canal, one to the United States and Can- 
ada and the other to Europe, are becom- 
ing increasingly important. Long before the 
Canal was opened to traffic this trade was 
an important factor in the commercial 
world. Some of the cargo originating in 
South American ports for Europe and the 
United States was then moved around 
South America and another substantial 
portion was brought to the Isthmus of 
Panama and transshipped across the Isth- 
mus by the Panama Railroad, after its 
completion in 1855. From the time the 
Canal was opened, this trade became an 


important part of the traffic through the 
waterway across the Isthmus. During the 
past fiscal year 2,651,856 tons of cargo 
were moved between the west coast of 
South America and the east coast of the 
United States, and 2,973,898 tons between 
Europe and South America, or a total of 
5,625,754 tons over the two routes, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the 27,385,924 
tons of cargo shipped through the Canal 
during that twelve-month period. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of this tonnage, 
made up of raw materials, such as ores, 
nitrates and mineral oils, was moved from 
South American ports to United States 
and European destinations. 

Movement of cargo through the Canal 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, generally, 
is approximately twice as great as that 
from Atlantic ports to Pacific destinations. 
This general pattern has been followed 
since the Canal was opened, the Pacific 
areas furnishing a great quantity of raw 
products which is shipped to the Atlantic 
destinations, while only relatively a small 
volume of manufactured goods is shipped 
from the Atlantic to Pacific ports. 

Ships of American registry form the 
largest group of vessels using the Panama 
Canal and these American ships ply over 
all of the ten main trade routes, although 
most of them are on the intercoastal or 
United States-South America runs. The 
second largest group of any nationality is 
British, and the third largest is Norwegian. 

Although of secondary importance to the 
movement of cargo, the passenger traffic 
through the Panama Canal is one of great 
significance. ‘The number of strictly pas- 
senger vessels which visit Canal ports or 
transit the Canal is comparatively small 
but a large percentage of the ships which 
use the Canal or its terminal ports of Bal- 
boa and Cristobal are cargo-passenger ves- 
sels. Although the passenger traffic of the 
year ending last June was comparatively 
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THE RUINS OF OLD PANAMA 


The riches shipped across the Isthmus in colonial days made it the object of many pirati- 
cal attacks. The old city of Panama was destroyed in 1671 by Sir Henry Morgan; only 
these few ruins remain today. 


light, the statistics indicate the importance 
of this trade. A total of 41,086 passengers 
disembarked and 38,888 embarked at Canal 
ports during the year. In addition, there 
were 131,837 transient passengers brought 
to the Isthmus by vessels calling at Canal 
ports. 

Most of this travel is between the Ameri- 
can nations and such a movement of people 
between countries of the two continents and 
Central America, which has been more or 
less constant for the past 25 years, has been 
a great factor in the spread of culture, un- 
derstanding, and good will among the 
nations. 

The Isthmus of Panama has one of the 
richest and most colorful historical back- 
grounds of any part of the two Americas. 
It was one of the first parts of the mainland 
to be discovered and explored by Christo- 

-pher Columbus, who sailed along its coast 


in 1502 on his fourth and last voyage to the 
New World, seeking an open-water passage 
to the rich Indies. The Isthmus soon be- 
came one of the most important provinces 
of Spain and from Panama expeditions of 
the hardy explorers and conquistadors set 
sail into the Pacific Ocean, which was dis- 
covered in 1513 by Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
The expedition to Peru under Pizarro and 
many others were outfitted on the Isthmus, 
and after the conquests of Mexico, Peru 
and other rich lands along the Pacific 
coast, the trails across the narrow neck of 
land were used to transport the rich treas- 
ures to Spain. 

The idea of a canal across the narrow 
Isthmus germinated soon after Balboa dis- 
covered the Pacific, even before geogra- 
phers had learned that two vast, new conti- 
nents had been discovered by Columbus. 
The earliest actual survey for a Panama 
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Canal is believed to have been made in 
1534 under orders of King Charles V of 
Spain. He ordered his Governor of the 
Region of Panama to make a survey for a 
ship channel, hoping to eliminate the toil- 
some journey through the lush jungle for 
his shiploads of gold and treasure. ‘The re- 
port to Charles V stated that no monarch, 
however mighty, could hope to effect a junc- 
tion of the two oceans. Surveys and plans 
for a canal also were submitted during that 
century for canals at Tehuantepec, Mexico, 
across Nicaragua, along the route in Darien 
which Balboa had followed, and by way of 
the Atrato route, near the present Colom- 
bia-Panama border. 

The idea of a ship canal to join the 
Atlantic and Pacific lay dormant through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 





Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


turies but it was revived again in the early 
part of the nineteenth century when the 
great geographer Humboldt visited Cen- 
tral and South America. He expressed the 
opinion that a canal might be constructed, 
and named no fewer than nine possible 
routes. His writings were given wide pub- 
licity and from that time until the great 
task was undertaken in 1880 by the French 
under the leadership of Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who had achieved great fame 
as the builder of the Suez Canal, there was 
much talk of a canal. Numerous surveys 
had been made and several concessions 
were granted for the construction of canals 
in Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama. 
During this interval there occurred an 
event which did much to hasten the day 
when the canal would be built. This was 


GAILLARD CUT DURING CONSTRUCTION 


Landslides during construction greatly increased the amount of excavation necessary and later interfered 
with operation. Since 1915, however, they have caused little interference and geologists say they will soon 
become entirely inactive. 
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THE NEW 10,000-TON PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY LINER PANAMA 


The first of three new vessels built by the Panama Railroad Company for service between New York and 
Cristébal made its maiden voyage to the Canal Zone from New York early in May. 


the completion of the Panama Railroad 
between the present cities of Panama and 
Colon, which was accomplished after five 
years of exceedingly hard labor. The rail- 
road was completed in 1855 at a total cost 
of $8,000,000 in money and at a great cost 
in human suffering and loss of life. It 
greatly stimulated trade and travel across 
the Isthmus and aroused much speculation 
as to the possibility of creating a man-made 
waterway between the two oceans. 

Actual construction of the Canal was 
inaugurated nearly 60 years ago when de 
Lesseps arrived on the Isthmus of Panama 
in December 1879 to launch the enterprise. 
The first two years were spent mainly in 
making the necessary surveys and maps. 
The first “‘chantiers’’ or working sections 
were established by the French Canal Com- 
pany, or Compagnie Universelle du Canal, 


in 1882, along the proposed route and the 
work was resolutely pushed forward from 
that time until the company was forced 
into bankruptcy in 1889. ‘The indomi- 
table fight made by the French during 
those years is an epic story of the struggle 
of man against insurmountable odds. 
After the failure of the French Canal 
Company in 1889 the work was abandoned 
during the time the affairs of the company 
were in the hands of a receiver. —The New 
French Canal Company was formed 
during the next two years and work on the 
Canal was resumed in 1893. However, 
the limited capital of the new company did 
not permit extensive operations and most 
of the work was confined to the Culebra 
(now Gaillard) Cut area. American in- 
terest in the construction of the Canal 
became widespread at the end of the cen- 
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tury and in 1902 Congress decided to 
acquire the rights of the French Company. 
On May 4, 1904, all the property, rights, 
and concessions were transferred to the 
United States Government and the con- 
struction of the Canal was undertaken by 
the Americans. 

The Panama Canal has often been called 
the greatest man-made wonder since the 
pyramids of Gizeh and one of the out- 
standing engineering feats accomplished 
by man. When it was opened to world 
traffic by the Panama Railroad Company 
steamer Ancon on August 15, 1914, the 
total excavation for the channel exceeded 
220,000,000 cubic yards of material. Of 
this amount 29,908,000 cubic yards of the 
78,000,000 cubic yards excavated by the 
French proved useful in the later work. 

In addition to digging the channel 
proper there were other stupendous engi- 


eS 


Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


neering feats in connection with the con- 
struction of the Canal. Gatun Dam, 
which, when completed, was the largest 
earth dam ever constructed, is one of the 
vital keys to the Canal. It is one and a 
half miles long at its crest, which rises 105 
feet above sea level, and is one half mile 
wide at its base. The completed dam con- 
tains 23,000,000 cubic yards of rock and 
impervious clay. ‘The dam impounds the 
waters of the famous Chagres River and its 
tributaries, forming Gatun Lake, with a 
shoreline 1,100 miles long and an area of 
164 square miles. At the time of its 
formation, Gatun Lake was the largest 
artificial body of water in the world, and is 
now exceeded in size only by the lake 
formed by the construction of Boulder 
Dam. 

Among the most spectacular sights for 
the visitor to the Panama Canal today are 





A MIGHTY WARSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES FLEET PASSING THROUGH 
THE CANAL 
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THE 100,000TrH TRANSIT OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


On October 10, 1938, the S. S. Steel Exporter, a freighter plying between Los Angeles and London, made 

the 100,000th transit of the Canal by an ocean-going vessel of more than 300 tons net. It is shown enter- 

ing Pedro Miguel locks on the Pacific side. The passage of the Canal, which is 51 miles long, takes 
about 6 hours. 


the gigantic masses of masonry which form 
the three sets of twin locks at Gatun, Pedro 
Miguel and Miraflores. The visitor 1s 
usually surprised to learn that the tunnels 
underneath the locks are large enough to 
accommodate a modern train. These 
immense tunnels supply the water to the 
various lock chambers in sufficient quan- 
tity to raise the largest ship afloat from a 
lower to a higher level in the space of only 
a few minutes. 

The locks all rest on rock bed founda- 
tions. Three flights of locks are joined 
together at Gatun and the excavation 


necessary for these locks amounted to 
6,000,000 cubic yards of earth. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cubic yards of material 
were excavated at Pedro Miguel Locks, 
which consist of only one step, and nearly 
3,000,000 cubic yards of material were 
removed for the construction of the two- 
step flight of locks at Miraflores. ‘The 
locks of the Panama Canal exceed in size 
any ever constructed previously. Approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 cubic yards of concrete 
were poured to form these massive blocks 
of masonry. The locks are built in du- 
plicate to permit traffic in both directions 
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THE S. S. WASHINGTON, THE LARGEST UNITED STATES VESSEL TO TRANSIT 
THE CANAL 





Only the Queen Mary and the Normandie are too large to pass through the locks, which are 110 feet wide 

and have a usable length of 1,000 feet. There are three sets of twin locks, supplied with water by tunnels 

large enough to accommodate a railway train and operated entirely by electricity. Small engines pull 
each ship through the locks. 


or in opposite directions simultaneously, 
and all twelve chambers have the same 
usable dimensions of 1,000 feet length and 
110 feet width, sufficient to accommodate 
all but two ships now afloat, the Queen 
Mary and the Normandie. 

Since the completion of the Canal, the 
Madden Dam has been constructed on the 
Chagres River 12 miles above the point 
where that stream joins the Canal channel 
at Gamboa. ‘This is a masonry dam, 975 
feet long, built for the purpose of supple- 
menting the water storage of Gatun Lake 
during the dry season and to control the 


flood waters of the Chagres River and its 
tributaries during the rainy season, which 
generally lasts from April to December. 
In addition, it supplements the supply of 
electrical current for the operation and 
maintenance of the Canal. It was built by 
private contractors and placed in use in 
1934. Across the crest of the dam, which 
is 270 feet above sea level, runs an 18-foot 
concrete highway. It has a storage ca- 
pacity of 22 billion cubic feet of water and 
increases by about three-fifths the dry 
season storage of water for the Canal. 

At present, studies are being made of 
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plans to increase the capacity of the Canal 
by the addition of a third set of locks. 
These studies have been in progress now 
for nearly two years and have reached 
such a stage that actual construction might 
be started without considerable delay 
when appropriation of funds has been 
made by Congress. 

Although the present traffic is not of 
sufficient volume to demand immediate 
action in the construction of the new locks, 
which will be much larger than the present 


ones, it is now generally deemed advisable 
to proceed with the work as a measure of 
national defense and in preparation for the 
future needs of commercial traffic. 

It is planned to construct the locks at a 
distance from the present ones and to con- 
struct the necessary by-pass channels which 
will afford, in many respects, the con- 
veniences and advantages of two canals 
especially as related to the defense of the 
Panama Canal and the handling of the 
ever increasing stream of traffic through it. 





THE PLAZA DE FRANCIA, PANAMA 


This charming square commemorates the French builders of the Canal. On tablets 
underneath the arcades is given the history of plans for cutting a canal across the 
isthmus, beginning with the report made to Charles V of Spain in 1534. 


San Agustin, Colombia 


A New Key to Prehistoric American Civilization 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 


AMONG THE monumental ruins that are 
now beginning to be discovered in Amer- 
ica—after four hundred years during 
which they have been unknown to Euro- 
peans, who came in the sixteenth century 
to “‘discover”’ us—are those on San Agustin, 
a sacred mountain in one of the most 
remote parts of the Republic of Colombia. 
About three hundred stone statues, some 
of them gigantic, have been classified up 
to the present. ‘They are images of gods, 
of warriors, of animals, which must have 
received the homage of the Indians five or 
six centuries ago; they were abandoned at 
some time and then covered slowly by the 
jungle until they were entirely hidden. 
It is clear that there is yet much to explore. 
In addition to these statues there should 
be architectural remains; in connection 
with the sacred place where these idols 
were found there should be a city whose 
ruins are yet to be located. But the num- 
ber and size of the statues that have already 
been found is an indication of what the 
future holds in store for the archeologists, 
and even for us who without being arche- 
ologists look with curiosity at the most 
distant backdrop on the stage of our past. 

Not long ago Professor Preuss, a learned 
German, undertook the first systematic 
exploration of the ruins of San Agustin. 
He then published an admirable work 
which has served as the basis for subse- 
quent investigations. About two hundred 
statues were known when the book went 
to press. Only a few months ago Preuss 
died in his homeland, without having had 


the good fortune of having seen how, since 
his trip to Colombia, clearings have been 
made on the mountain to show its primi- 
tive contours, carved by the Indians with 
care and ambition to make the greatest 
altar that man could imagine. What in 
the days of Preuss was only a disorderly 
display of idols has been converted into an 
imposing assembly, perhaps comparable 
only to the Wat Fra Keo of the Asiatic 
world. 

An extraordinary imagination is not 
required to picture what this center of 
worship must have been when it was at the 
height of construction and thousands of 
Indians were occupied in carving the 
images of their deities, while priests offered 
sacrifices to gain the favor of the gods in 
war and in peace. Of all this nothing 
remained to be seen when the Spaniards 
arrived in America. Already even the 
echoes of the chisels that cut the images 
from the immortal rock had died away, and 
the nation that decorated the sacred moun- 
tain had emigrated to a place yet to be 
found. The chroniclers never mentioned 
these stones, nor did any Indians at the 
time of the Conquest tell the conquistadors 
anything about this people. It was not 
until some centuries later that men 
stumbled upon the remains of a civiliza- 
tion that is only now beginning truly to be 
discovered. 

By a recent law, the Government of 
Colombia set aside the ruins of San Agus- 
tin as an archeological reservation and 
prohibited the exportation of statutes. A 
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THE HEAD OF A STATUE, SAN AGUSTIN 


Five hundred stone statues have already been found at San Agustin, in the Province of Huila in southern 
Colombia. ‘This crossroads of migratory currents from the north and south may give the key to some of 
the problems concerning pre-Columbian civilizations that have long puzzled archeologists. 


distinguished Spanish archeologist, Sr. 
Pérez de Barradas, was invited to draw 
up a plan for the excavations. And, what 
is more important, the training of Colom- 
bian technical personnel was begun, so 
that in the future the research into the 
past of America made in and around San 
Agustin may be conducted in a manner 
consonant with its importance. 


To my mind, it is scarcely believable 
that it is only now that discoveries have 
begun to be made concerning the road 
followed in South America by the Mayan 
and Aztec civilizations in penetrating 
southern lands, and by the Incan cultures, 
that expanded naturally toward the north. 
In reality, the situation of the Republic of 
Colombia may be likened to a bridge over 
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which the two migrations had to cross 
from opposite directions. Indeed, from 
Costa Rica and the Isthmus of Panama to 
the Republic of Ecuador there is a vast 
zone which may be called the crossroads 
of the greatest and most ancient civiliza- 
tions of America, and which will in the 
future provide the most important key 
to the prehistoric civilizations of the 
continent. 

The stone remains of these civilizations 
are the best known, for it is they that have 
come to the attention of the general public. 
Much is said of the Mayan temples, the 
Aztec Calendar Stone, the ruins of Cuzco. 
It is possible that this popularity is due, in 
part, to the fact that the history of the 
Conquest is very closely linked to these 
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ruins. The great deeds of Cortés and of 
Pizarro had for a stage the ancient cities 
that were minutely described by the 
chroniclers, and that have come to the 
knowledge of our contemporaries through 
such comprehensive works as those that 
Prescott wrote about the conquests of 
Miexicosancd one Peguan buts besidem tire 
civilizations that left stone monuments 
behind them there were others more difh- 
cult to identify, to reconstruct, because 
they left their traces in materials that were 
perishable or subject to decay. In the 
Republic of Colombia itself there are indi- 
cations of many other such peoples, be- 
sides those of San Agustin; for example, the 
Quimbayas, workers in gold, and the 
Chibchas, whose wooden idols were burned 





THE PROMINENT EYETEETH ARE AN INDICATION OF FEROCITY 
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by the missionary priests in the early days 
of the conquest. 

If prehistoric American civilization is to 
be reconstructed it will be necessary to 
search in materials much less obvious than 
stone for vestiges of peoples who were per- 
haps more artistic, more refined and 
certainly happier than those pictured in 
the ferocious statues at San Agustin, or in 
those on Easter Island, at Tiahuanaco, or 
at some other sites in America. In Colom- 
bia, as in Central America, there were 
nations that made the most admirable gold 
ornaments, but the natural greed of the 
conquistadors resulted in most of them 
being melted down so that effigies of 
the Spanish kings could replace figures 
of Indian mythology. 

Nevertheless, 1 believe that if gold is a 
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ANOTHER STATUE, SAN AGUSTIN 


The Colombian Government is carefully preserv- 
ing the archeological remains at San Agustin. 


precious metal, stone is a noble material, 
and perhaps the idols of San Agustin are 
as important as the jewels of Atahuallpa’s 
treasury in forming an idea of what pre- 
Columbian America was like. At least, 
we should content ourselves with that 
which the jungle—not so greedy—has kept 
for four centuries, and not think about that 
which man—too fond of glitter—melted 
four hundred years ago. 


The reason why there were a few peoples 
who left their history written in stone, 
although it was not the most brilliant of 
histories, is made clear reason by human 
geography. Vidal de la Blanche wrote 
some fascinating essays on this subject, 
accompanying them with maps_ that 
showed how each people made use, for 
its homes and its idols, of the materials 
of construction and ornamentation that 
it had at hand. If in Babylon brick was 
used, in Egypt stone, and in the German 
towns wood, it was not because one people 
was destined not to pass beyond the use of 
clay, nor the others to attain their height 
in stone-working, nor because some Euro- 
pean centers had to stop with vegetable 
materials. The truth is that it is not the 
same to grow and multiply in the midst of 
stupendous forests as it is beside a quarry, 
and because of this, geography has con- 
trolled man, at least as long as he has not 
been able to perfect his means of com- 
munication. 

Of the ancient civilizations that in- 
habited the territory of the present Re- 
public of Colombia, perhaps the most 
superior, the most civilized, was the Chib- 
cha, which did not leave grandiose ves- 
tiges, or the Quimbaya, which worked in 
gold, and not that of San Agustin, at 
whose monumental works generations will 
wonder. In fact, more extraordinary than 
sculpturing a face in stone to perpetuate 
the memory of a warrior may be the wise 
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AN EAGLE DEVOURING A SERPENT 


Several such figures found at San Agustin form 
an interesting link with Aztec culture. 


organization of a people so they may 
produce and live in relative happiness. 

It is true that sometimes stone and a high 
culture coincide with one another. It 
may happen that a people that has attained 
great progress in its internal organization 
learns to master the technique of making 
stone statues. But the coincidence is not 
essential And it may even be said 
that, at first sight, stone and culture are 
not necessarily either parallel or synony- 
mous terms. 


Of the ancient civilization of San Agustin 
we have, as I have said, as yet exposed 
only a few objects. If three hundred 
statues have been discovered, some day 
we shall inevitably find, either nearby or at 
some distance, the remains of the great 
nation that carved them. The human 
remains found, whether skulls, ornaments, 


THE MEXICAN COAT OF ARMS 


According to Aztec legend, an eagle perched on a 
cactus and devouring a serpent indicated the site 
for what is now Mexico City. 


or pottery, do not necessarily correspond 
to the grandeur of the sanctuary. Four or 
five skulls do not signify anything. In ad- 
dition, data are lacking concerning the tools 
that were used by these ancient ancestors 
of the Colombians of today. 

It happens that in South America today 
the sanctuaries of greatest renown are at 
immense distances from inhabited places. 
In Lajas, for example, near the Colom- 
bian-Ecuadorean frontier, there is an 
image of the Virgin that pilgrims from the 
center of Peru are accustomed to visit; 
and the miraculous image of the Virgin 
of Chiquinquira, which was found by a 
laundress in a puddle and is greatly 
famed for the cures it performs for simple 
people, is visited by devout persons who 
come from hundreds of miles to beg its 
favors or to thank it for benefits already 


received. It is very possible that in San 
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Agustin something like this may have 
occurred and that the remains of the city 
whose children went to the sacred moun- 
tain should be sought at a great distance 
from the mountain itself. 

As much as it may surprise us today, it 
is evident that in pre-Columbian America 
the Indians covered great distances with 
relative ease. Half of South America was 
crossed by roads constructed by the Incas, 
and since these roads were paved with 
stone we may consider them better than 
those of our time in the same mountains. 
But it is unnecessary to venture more or 
less doubtful hypotheses for already, at a 
good distance from San Agustin but within 
the same general area, and in territory 
explored a few months ago by Colombian 
archeologists, enormous caves have been 
found decorated with paintings in red and 
black, impressive because of the great 
earthenware receptacles similar to those 
the Incas decorated in the same colors. 
These caves, with arches formed with rare 
perfection, may very possibly pertain to 
the same civilization as San Agustin. 

Not many months ago, Professor Paul 
Rivet, the learned Director of the Museum 
of Man in Paris, visited the ruins of San 
Agustin, and with his advice the latest 
plans of the Government of Colombia are 
being developed for the preservation of the 
statues. A Colombian archeologist, Sr. 
Gregorio Hernandez de Alba, is already 
working with Professor Rivet. It is safe 
to assert that, thanks to these initiatives, 
it will very soon be possible to visit at San 
Agustin one of the most interesting archeo- 
logical sites in America. 

Even today access to San Agustin is not 
difficult. Commercial aviation has ex- 
tended comfortable and economical lines 
throughout the interior of Colombia. The 
trip to Bogota, which until not many years 
ago might form the subject of an Odyssey 
up the Magdalena River, is made today 


by plane in a little less than three hours, 
leaving from the seaport of Barranquilla. 
And one may go without difficulty from 
Bogota to San Agustin in two days, mak- 
ing the greater part of the trip by train or 
automobile. Only the last two hours of 
the trip are passed on horseback over 
ground that is not very rolling, in the 
opinion of travelers. For us Colombians 
all roads are flat. 

The archeologists who have studied the 
stones of San Agustin are very restrained 
in advancing hypotheses. Professor Rivet 
indicated some similarities between certain 
stones here and Mayan ruins. Professor 
Preuss shows in his book a series of en- 
gravings comparing the statues of San 
Agustin with those of Tiahuanaco, the 
amazing site left by the predecessors of the 
Incas on the shores of Lake Titicaca. For 
the ordinary inquirer it is very interesting 
to learn that there are in San Agustin 
two groups of monuments portraying the 
patilemommunemcaclemancestie asennad 
battle famous in Aztec mythology and 
now blazoned on the Mexican coat- 
of-arms. 

From among the statues of San Agustin 
there has been taken to Bogota a figure that 
perhaps portrays a laborer, because he has 
a chisel in one hand and a mallet in the 
other. The identical subject is found, 
developed in the same form, among the 
statues on Lake Titicaca. On the other 
hand, there are in San Agustin portrayals 
of the serpent with the head stylized as in 
the Mayan ruins; others of two figures 
superimposed—which the archeologists call 
the! double exactly asi im) thes guins 
on Lake Titicaca; and finally waterworks, 
for baths, very similar to those which have 
been found in Peru. There is, therefore, 
an entire series of similarities which cannot 
be considered accidental but which, at the 
proper time, should be submitted to a 
penetrating and complete investigation 
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carried out with the fullest scientific 
accuracy. 

We must believe, however, that once this 
enigma at San Agustin is solved the most 
serious obstacle to discovering the rela- 
tions between the ancient inhabitants of 
North America and South America will 
be removed for, as I stated at the begin- 


ning, the lands neighboring the Isthmus of 


Panama form a bridge over which our 
most remote ancestors must have crossed. 
And if on the stones of this bridge there is 
the imprint of a clear trail—as that of San 
Agustin appears to be—perhaps we are at 
the door that may lead us to a more exact 
knowledge of what human life was in this 
hemisphere before the arrival of Chris- 
topher Columbus. 


Cordoba 


AGNES STEPHENS ZIMMER 


AFTER PizARRO conquered the Inca Em- 
pire, there was so much dissension among 
the Spanish conquistadors in Peru that the 
king of Spain appointed Vaca de Castro to 
pour oil on the troubled waters. In order 
to give the men something fresh to think 
about, they were sent out from Lima to 
discover new lands. Expeditions left for 
all parts, and some years later, in 1573, 
Jeronimo Luis de Cabrera founded, far to 
the southeast, a small settlement, which he 
called Cérdoba the Flat. The exact spot 
chosen for the city was a bowl-like depres- 
sion through which a good-sized stream 
flowed. Geologists of today think that 
this great bowl was the bed of a lake in 
ages past. All about the settlement there 
was a plain which extended far to the 
north, south, and east, but only a few 
miles to the west, where the explorers 
found an isolated range of mountains. 
The stream had its source in the brooks 
and springs of these mountains and was 
given the name of Rio Primero, the Span- 
ish for First River. 

The colonists did not have to chop down 
whole forests before they could begin to 


plant crops, as the earliest colonists in the 
United States did; there were practically 
no trees, only the scrub which grows in a 
dry climate. Those who settled here soon 
learned that from April to October it 
rained rarely in this section, but that in the 
summer season—from October to April— 
plenty of water fell. Often the storms were 
torrential, but the rain, falling on sun- 
baked land, helped the vegetation little. 
These rain storms sometimes flooded the 
early settlements; brooks turned into rag- 
ing torrents for a few hours. That still 
happens today, but engineers are slowly 
building up a defense against these 
caprices of nature. 

I cannot imagine anything more ideal 
for these early settlers than the Roman 
(and Spanish) type of house with an inner 
court, which was adopted in this colony. 
In winter the nights were cold but the days 
were balmy, and while it was impossible to 
sit in the rooms for long periods without a 
fire, the courtyard was very comfortable. 
All during the winter months the sun 
poured its warmth upon Cordoba from an 
almost cloudless sky, so that spending the 
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A CHAPEL IN THE CORDOBA HILLS 
This was built by the Jesuits in 1650. 


daylight hours out of doors made for com- 
fort as well as health. The summer season, 
on the other hand, was long and hot, and a 
courtyard, full of trees and plants, where 
there was nearly always a breeze (for 
Cérdoba is a windy place), was a spot 
where privacy and fresh air could be 
obtained. 

The situation of the city made it espe- 
cially warm in summer, but the inhabitants, 
whenever circumstances made it possible, 
moved out to the mountains, which were 
delightfully cool in comparison. Many 
people who went there enjoyed the country 
life so much that they stayed on per- 
manently, staking out large claims for 
themselves, raising cattle, and becoming 
almost self-sufficient with the aid of their 
Indian servants. Now these big estates 
have been divided, but in some places the 
old walnut trees which the early settlers 


planted and the chapels which they never 
failed to build are still standing. 

The distance between Buenos Aires and 
Cérdoba is about 450 miles, and since the 
country is flat, men could make the trip 
very easily on horseback if they were will- 
ing to sleep on the ground at night. 
However, since such a journey made by 
oxcart took at least thirty days, it was 
not undertaken lightly. The fierceness of 
the Indians along the Rio de la Plata as 
well as Spain’s policy with reference to 
trade conspired to keep Buenos Aires from 
developing rapidly, so the residents of 
Cérdoba were more inclined to look to 
Lima, Peru, for guidance and supplies 
than to the city which was later on to 
become the national capital. It would 
have required courage in those days to 
prophesy that Buenos Aires would one day 
be called ‘‘the Paris of South America.” 
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Look at the map and imagine what it 
must have meant in 1554 to have been born 
in Asuncion, Paraguay, of noble Spanish 
lineage, later to have gone to Lima, Peru, 
for your education, and after deciding to 
become a priest, to travel up and down the 
provinces of Tucuman, Santiago del 
Estero, and Cordoba as bishop. ‘That in 
brief gives us the life of Fernando de Trejo 
y Sanabria, the man who did more than 
anyone else to give Cordoba its individual 
character. At the turn of the century the 
Roman Catholic Church decided to place a 
seminary here for the training of its priests, 
and later the bishop, who was the moving 
spirit in this educational venture, added 
cultural courses, endowing the institution 
with his personal fortune. The courses 
given were on a par with those studied in 
the universities of Europe at that time. 
Later the seminary for priests became an 
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institution apart, the university continuing 
without a break to this day. A statue of 
the founder stands in the courtyard of the 
principal building of the Universidad 
Nacional de Cordoba and the street on 
which it is located is called Obispo Trejo y 
Sanabria. 

For three hundred and twenty-five years 
the university has had an enormous in- 
fluence upon the trend of development in 
this region. If we study the history of 
Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
even other more distant countries, we find 
that their leaders, in former years, received 
their training here also. Cordoba has 
often been called La Docta Ciudad (The 
Learned City) and it deserves the name. 
It is not necessary to go into detail with 
regard to the development of the univer- 
sity, for we find the same evolution here as 
in all institutions of learning founded so 





THE CORDOBA HILLS 


The sun and breezes of these beautiful hills draw many visitors the year round to fine country houses and 
luxurious hotels and to unassuming cottages and inns. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS FOUNDER 


Bishop Trejo y Sanabria founded the University 
of Cérdoba more than 300 years ago. 


long ago. However, it is interesting to 
compare the demands made on students of 
the seventeenth century with those of our 
day. Among the university regulations 
of that time we find the following: ‘““The 
courses shall extend over a period of six 
months and a day. In order to pass from 
one to another an examination will not be 
required; it will be sufficient to prove 
before the secretary by means of two sworn 
witnesses that the student has heard a 
certain number of classes.” How the girls 
and boys of today would rejoice if they were 
allowed to prove their knowledge in the 
same way! 

A few years after the university was 
established, the need for a preparatory 


school was felt, and Duarte Quirdés, 
another priest, started a boarding school 
for boys, called Monserrat. ‘This school 
had its third centenary celebration in 
1937. It no longer has a boarding depart- 
ment, nor is it under the church today; 
it has adapted itself, as has the university, 
to the educational trends of the times. 
How much more we expect of our youth 
today than we did even one hundred 
years ago! ‘The early pupils of Monserrat 
would turn in their graves today if they 
knew what the present generation 1s learn- 
ing of science, literature, languages, his- 
tory, and mathematics. Surely the human 
race ought to evolve much more rapidly in 
the next five hundred years than it has 
in the past million, considering how illiter- 
acy is being done away with, science is 
gaining the upper hand over superstition, 
and reason is taking the place of emotion 
in governing our acts. We grow impatient 
because not as much as we should like is 
being accomplished in our generation, but 
a glance over the past shows us how far 
along the road we have traveled and how 
our speed is increasing with the years. 
The Church has always been very power- 
ful in Cordoba. Until President Sar- 
miento invited a group of women from 
the United States to come down and found 
normal schools in 1870, education was 
entirely in the hands of the priests and 
nuns. ‘The different orders received pieces 
of land in the town when the city was first 
built and churches were erected with the 
quarters for the monks and nuns behind. 
The Jesuit Church was constructed early 
in the seventeenth century, and its thick 
walls ought to stand until doomsday. 
Among his various projects Domingo 
Sarmiento (who is considered by many 
to have been the finest president Argen- 
tina ever had) gave an impulse to the 
development of science by founding the 
national observatory. Because of its clear 
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sky Cérdoba was chosen for the site of the 
new institution, which was erected in 1870. 
The first director was Benjamin Gould, 
an American, who remained eight years 
and did an excellent piece of research 
work. There are probably many persons 
who know of this inland city because of 
the astronomical work which has been 
done there who would never have heard 
of it otherwise. 

What an important thing water is in our 
lives!' The more civilized we are the more 
we want to use. As the city grew the 
problem of the water supply forced itself 
upon the attention of everybody. Finally 
in 1888, after a great deal of reconnoiter- 
ing, the ideal place was found for building 
a dam in the mountains. Now it was 
possible to store up the water which fell 
so torrentially in summer, build aqueducts 
and irrigation ditches, and increase the 
amount of arable land. It is marvelous 
what man can do when he works with 
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nature! In reality the rainfall of Cordoba 
compares very favorably with that of 
London, being 700 mm. a year (28 in.); 
the whole difficulty has been the uneven 
distribution. The last ten years have 
seen the building of other dams in the 
province which will greatly change the 
life of this part of the country. 

Even yet you can find now and then a 
person who remembers the days when long 
journeys were made in oxcarts. About 
seventy years ago it was possible to go from 
Cérdoba to Rosario by train, but the rest 
of the trip to Buenos Aires had to be made 
by boat. Then you counted on a three 
days’ journey. Now you have your choice 
of three ways of going to Buenos Aires; 


you can travel in a day or night train, 
which takes from nine to twelve hours, 
according to the one you choose; you can 
drive in your own car over an excellent 
road, your speed governed only by the 
amount of prudence which you decide to 
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A SHOE FACTORY 


This factory, one of several in Cérdoba utilizing Argentine leather, is particularly interested in safety 
measures for its employees. 


exercise; or you can step into an airplane 
(run by Americans) which will get you 
there in three hours. Planes and trains 
also run in other directions. If those 
Chilean students of three centuries ago, 
who made the dangerous trip across the 
Andes on muleback over the ancient 
trails and then traveled along the dusty 
road through the province of San Luis to 
reach the University of Cérdoba, could 
see their descendants stepping into an 
airplane at Santiago and stepping out 
again in Cordoba, clean and fresh after a 
three-hour delightful ride over snow- 
capped mountains, they would feel indeed 
that the age of miracles had arrived. 

Two of the three railroads which pass 
through Cérdoba were built by English 
capital and there are still some English- 
men working in the higher administrative 


posts, although not so many as formerly. 
There are branches of foreign commercial 
houses in the city and an English, an 
Italian, a German, and a Spanish bank, 
which serve the representatives of those 
nations here. Foreign names are heard 
aplenty, but Cordoba no longer needs to 
import university professors or engineers; 
Argentines are equipped to fill all higher 
positions. 

Wars and rumors of war certainly do 
not advance civilization, and the youth 
of Argentina who wish to go abroad to 
study, sensing this, are choosing the United 
States instead of Europe for their graduate 
work in these days. In 1932 a group of 
young men who admired the United States 
and who wished that her culture were bet- 
ter known in Cordoba started an associa- 
tion there with that as their aim. Two 
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MODERN BUILDINGS IN CORDOBA 


Above: The quarters and service station of the 
Automobile Club. At side: An office building 
owned by an insurance company. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF THE VICEROY, CORDOBA 


It is interesting to observe the similarities and differences between Argentine and American colonial 
furnishings. 


American women were asked to teach Eng- 
lish, for the founders felt that such classes 
would be an entering wedge for interesting 
in the association people who perhaps 
would not otherwise join. Since that time 
many lectures have been given by Argen- 
tines just returned from the United States, 
and thus ideas about that 
country have been corrected. It is mar- 
velous to find out how many things the 
Argentines think about us that are not so! 
The American films are by far the most 
popular here, and since the movies aim 
to entertain, it is natural that they should 
portray, not the regular, humdrum hap- 
penings of life, but the spectacular. To 


erroneous 


judge by the films, one would conclude 
that American universities are institutions 
for training men to play football, and 
that home life is non-existent in the United 
States. 

It should be added that if the Argentine- 


American Cultural Institute is filling a need 
in Cordoba, groups founded on similar 
lines could well be started in cities in the 
United States. My experience has been 
that while Argentines have many wrong 
ideas about us, Americans have no ideas at 
all about Argentina. I have spent most of 
my time in the last twenty-seven years in 
Argentina, where I have had the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with Europeans 
as well as with people born in the country; 
I have also been in other South American 
republics and England, and I have come 
to realize that everywhere people are in- 
clined to jump at conclusions about other 
nations even though they have very few 
facts at their disposal. Money spent today 
in giving young people a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the life of other countries would 
save the cost of armaments tomorrow. 
Until recently Cordoba has occupied it- 
self with little else than the provincial gov- 
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ernment and its educational institutions, 
but changes are coming which are pulling 
people out of the old ruts. The national 
government has built a large airplane fac- 
tory here which requires an entirely new 
type of skill; cement is being made in the 
nearby suburbs; two large flour mills have 
up-to-date machinery; very modern shoe 
factories have been erected; and lime kilns 
produce as good lime as is to be found 
anywhere in the world. The Cordoba 
Hills are the abode of many of the richest 
families of Buenos Aires during the sum- 
mer months and they demand good roads 
and hotels. ‘There are so many beautiful 


places within a journey of an hour or two 
from Cordoba by car, that it is the para- 
dise of the picnic lover. The population 
of the city has trebled in the last thirty 
years and it is now estimated to be about 


three hundred thousand. Omnibuses 
make it possible for people of moderate 
means to move out to the suburbs, where 
modern, detached houses are being built, 
surrounded by gardens. Every year brings 
improvements to the stores, the city pave- 
ments, the plazas and the type of house 
being put up. Now that lots in the city are 
more expensive, the old-fashioned style of 
house with its large courtyard is no longer 
practical, so the architects are copying 
the American one-family house and the 
apartment building. Smaller families and 
more expensive domestic service have 
changed circumstances. ‘Those of us who 
have watched the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the city during the past twenty- 
five years feel that Cordoba is destined to 
become the Chicago of Argentina in the 
not far distant future. 








Up and Down in the Americas 


A Geographical Outline for Tourists 


THE PROSPECTIVE traveler to Latin Amer- 
ica from the United States finds that a 
brief course in geography is a prerequisite 
to intelligent preparation. If he is plan- 
ningjan American ‘‘Grand Tour,” he is 
struck by the fact that the lake district of 
southern Argentina and Chile is about as 
far south of the equator as New York is 
north. ‘Then he remembers that he will 
run the gamut of season and climate, for 
he will pass through the entire Torrid 
Zone to the South Temperate, where the 
seasons are opposite to those in the North 
Temperate, and when visiting such high- 
land capitals as Mexico City, Quito and 
La Paz will find that because of their 
altitude they are cold at night. Finally, 
he has to attend to the routine matter of 
visas or tourist cards, and becomes newly 
aware that although the Americas south 
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of the United States cover an area only 
about 2.3 times as great as that of his own 
country, they are divided into 20 inde- 
pendent nations, of many different sizes 
and shapes. 

In the settlement of America by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese geography was 
a determining factor. The early discov- 
erers and explorers sought in the New 
World tangible and durable evidence of 
wealth—gold, silver, other metals, and 
precious stones. To find such treasures, 
no effort was too great for the intrepid 
invaders, and in the first hundred years 
after Columbus the Europeans had ex- 
plored roughly the whole of the continent 
south of what is now the United States, 
braving tropical lowlands, breathtaking 
altitudes, and hostile Indians. Wherever 
there was a promise of wealth, a settle- 
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ment was established, whether conditions 
were favorable or not. Sometimes the 
promise was illusory, and the settlement 
dwindled in importance or was abandoned; 
in other cases the promise was more 
than amply fulfilled, and cities grew up 
that even in colonial times could vie in 
size, population and magnificence with 
European capitals. 

The following table gives the capitals 
of the American republics and their present 
population: 

















. Popula- 
Country Capital ae 
Argentina...... Buenos Aires..... Dy Gis 155 
Boliviape eee Teas Pazinsne Sener: 151, 000 
Brazil tee Rio de Janeiro... ./1, 585, 234 
Ghilesea sss: Santiago.........| 843,870 
Colombia...... Bosota wuss ae Dile2S 
Costa Rica..... San Ose eee eee 63, 436 
Gubaw. sakes as Habanaie.3 45 2242- 552, 133 
Dominican Re- | Ciudad Trujillo... Til, 27 
public 
Ecuador....... Quitorc. see 107, 192 
El Salvador....| San Salvador..... 98, 555 
Guatemala..... Guatemala City...| 116, 000 
ati sas cea Port-au-Prince....| 125, 000 
Honduras...... Tegucigalpa...... 40, 000 
Mexico........ Mexico City...... 1, 229, 576 
Nicaragua..... Managua........ 60, 342 
Panama....... Pana ae 82, 872 
Paraguay...... AsunciOn......... 90, 000 
IES Clot m pie eros ima een ce ee 291, 531 
United States...]| Washington...... 627, 000 
Uruguay ...... Montevideo...... 684, 036 
Venezuela..... C@aracastienene een 135, 253 





A relief map of the Americas makes 
prominent the outstanding characteristics 
of the continent, the rugged mountain wall 
that follows the Pacific coast from Alaska 
to Cape Horn, with a spur in northern 
South America to the Atlantic coast of 
Venezuela. These mountains are not 
always a single range; in many places 
they separate into two, sometimes into 
three, divisions. On the lofty plateaus 
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lying between them, at altitudes of 5,000 
to 12,000 feet, are located many impor- 
tant capitals, from Mexico City to La Paz. 
South America has no parallel eastern 
range, as has the United States; instead, 
there are two tablelands, one with occa- 
sional high peaks, extending across south- 
ern Venezuela and touching northern Bra- 
zil and the Guianas, while the other, rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in altitude, 
covers the great eastern point of the conti- 
nent, occupied by Brazil. North America 
has one great river system, lying in the cen- 
ter of the United States: the Mississippi and 
its afuents; South America has four: the 
Magdalena, the Orinoco, the Amazon, and 
the Rio de la Plata, an estuary into which 
flow the Parana and the Uruguay. 

‘These facts will have been brought home 
especially to those who have seen and 
studied the great relief map on permanent 
exhibit at the Pan American Union, or the 
illuminated map, showing communica- 
tions as well as geographic features, at the 
exhibit of the Union at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Moreover, the 20 Latin American repub- 
lics extend from the North Temperate 
Zone to within 12 degrees of the Antarctic 
Circle (1,000 miles farther south than the 
Cape of Good Hope). South America, at 
5 degrees south of the equator, has a 
width several hundred miles greater than 
the United States. And although Uru- 
guay is the only one of these republics that 
does not lie wholly or in part in the Torrid 
Zone, altitude in Latin America is more 
important than latitude for, other factors 
being equal, an elevation of about 1,000 
feet makes 3° F. difference in temperature. 

How will geographical factors affect the 
traveler going down the east coast of 
South America to Buenos Aires, across to 
Chile, up the west coast through Central 
America and Mexico and home via the 
Antilles? 
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A BEACH IN RIO 


A shore drive of 11 miles, one side of which is formed by beaches and the other by apartment houses, 
hotels, and residences, offers a series of views of Rio’s magnificient setting. 


The 5,000-mile trip to Rio, the first 
Latin American: port of call, takes 13 
days, with a stop at Barbados en route. 
Summer clothes are in order on shipboard, 
for the greater part of the trip is in the 
tropics, although the trade winds temper 
the heat. The ship passes the mouth of 
the Amazon too far out at sea for the 
great muddy fresh-water torrent that 
stains the Atlantic for more than 100 miles 
to be visible. (For those who would like 
first-hand impressions of the world’s 
mightiest river and the jungle, there are 
large liners and airplanes that penetrate 
1,000 miles inland to the city of Manaos, 
while smaller ocean vessels may continue 
1,300 miles beyond to Iquitos.) 

RIOMGem janeiro msm mcapitalmoimnne 
Portuguese-speaking nation of America. 
There is a geographical reason for that, 
too. During the great period of discovery 


and exploration, the Portuguese had made 
ploneer voyages around Africa to India 
and other parts of Asia and to the East 
Indies. In order that Spanish and Portu- 
guese imperial ambitions might not con- 
flict, the Treaty of Tordesillas was signed 
in 1494, dividing the western world and 
giving to Portugal the right to lands east 
of a line drawn north and south 370 
leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
and to Spain those west of the line. As 
that line passes through the eastern pro- 
jection of the continent at the mouth of the 
Amazon, Portugal explored and settled 
the region known as Brazil. 

Its setting makes Rio de Janeiro one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world, for 
hills and mountains studded with tropical 
verdure form its backdrop. Lying just 
within the tropics, its seasons are the wet 
and the dry, rather than the hot and the 
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cold, with the months from June through 
September the most pleasant, although 
the average mean temperature varies only 
about ten degrees throughout the year, 
neon O87 ° to VHS Ir 

Even the briefest visit to Brazil is in- 
complete without a trip to Sao Paulo, the 
commercial metropolis of Brazil, overnight 
by train or less than two hours by air. 
Situated on the Tropic of Capricorn at an 
altimucesot mmearlyass000Mtect mune: city, 
enjoys a more temperate climate and 
bracing air than the national capital, and 
a topcoat will be needed at night, if not 
always during the day. There are frosts 
in June, and winter clothing is in order for 
several months. 

Those who take the side trip to Sao 
Paulo usually rejoin the ship at Santos, 
the leading coffee port of the world and a 
delightful seaside city. The journey in a 
luxurious modern train will give the travel- 
er his first contact with the engineering 
triumphs characteristic of so much of the 
railway construction on the continent, for 
in two hours the railroad drops 3,000 feet 
through picturesque scenery. 

Two days after leaving Santos he will 
have covered the 900-odd miles to Mon- 
tevideo, the capital of Uruguay, the only 
Latin American republic lying wholly in 
the Temperate Zone. There he will find 
the familiar succession of the seasons, but 
in reverse, June, July, and August being 
the winter months. But winters are not 
severe and summers not too hot, and the 
splendid beaches that extend for miles along 
the south Atlantic shore invite swimmers 
and other enthusiastic summer visitors. 

One hundred thirty miles across the Rio 
de la Plata and only overnight by boat 
lies the capital of the progressive nation of 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, the second city in 
size on the American continent. Winter 
is shghtly colder and summer warmer than 


in Montevideo. Fur coats are worn in 
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winter by women who have them but, as 
in Washington, they are a luxury rather 
than a necessity. The large hotels have 
central heating. This great city has mani- 
fold attractions at all seasons of the year; 
its gaiety and energy charm the visitor. 

It is from Buenos Aires that the visit to 
Paraguay will probably be made, a few 
hours by air, 52 hours by train, or two and 
a half days by boat up the Parana and 
Paraguay Rivers. ‘The capital, Asuncion, 
although only about 125 miles farther from 
the equator than Sao Paulo, lies in the 
heart of the continent, and so is much 
warmer than the Brazilian city. 

Asuncion is in the wet and dry, rather 
than the hot and cold season belt, and 
the months with the least rainfall are June, 
July, and August, while August and 
September are also the coolest when, 
because of cold winds from the southern 
pampas, warm clothes may not be amiss. 
No visitor will wish to leave Asuncion 
without some of its famous handmade 
lace, called nanduti. 

After the traveler has returned to Buenos 
Aires and is ready to turn his face west- 
ward, he has a choice of route and means of 
transportation. For the first time he will 
make the acquaintance of the Andes, that 
mighty mountain wall whose loftiest peak, 
Aconcagua (23,080 feet high), lies in 
Argentina near the Chilean border. 

If it is summer in the southern hemis- 
phere, the route via Nahuel MHuapi 
National Park and across the border to 
the Chilean lake district (often called ‘“‘the 
Switzerland of America’’) is very tempting. 
In this way he will see some of the broad 
wheatfields and the sky-defined pampas 
where the superior Argentine beef is bred, 
as well as the barren upper stretches of 
Patagonia, before reaching, the marvelous 
scenery of the lake playgrounds on both 
sides of the border. ‘This trip is not feasi- 
ble from June to October because of snow, 
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A DIESEL TRAIN 


This train, which operates in the Cérdoba Hills, is a shorter edition of those which run between Sao 
Paulo and Santos in Brazil and between Santiago and the Chilean lake district. 


and may offer some difficulties in the latter 
month. 

The traveler may, however, prefer to go 
directly from one capital to the other, by 
train and automobile, if service on the 
interrupted section of the railway across 
the Andes has not been restored. The 
train leaves every Wednesday evening and 
passes through the province of Mendoza, 
the heart of the wine-producing section of 
Argentina, in the foothills of the Andes; 
the motor car goes directly by the most 
famous peace monument in the world, 
the Christ of the Andes. If 24 hours seems 
too long to spend on the journey, the 6- 
hour air trip is available three times a 
week. ‘This is an unforgettable experience, 
when one is neighbor for a few moments 
to Aconcagua and its hoary fellows, 
“silent in pure, thin air.” 

Santiago, the handsome capital of Chile, 


lies in the heart of the agricultural section 
of the republic, the central third of the long 
narrow country, between the nitrate 
deserts to the north and the cold, rainy 
southern archipelago. ‘The city enjoys a 
fine spring-like climate for most of the 
year, with colder weather in winter, when 
light falls of snow sometimes occur. The 
accessibility of the snow-clad Andes has 
recently made skiing a popular sport (a 
team of skiers from the United States went 
to Chile last July for the third consecutive 
year to compete with Chilean athletes.) 
Northward bound, the traveler sails 
from the chief port of Chile, Valparaiso, 
whose climate is similar to that of Santiago, 
although with less variation in tempera- 
ture. As his ship skirts the coast, he can 
see the Andes behind the shore, green at 
first, then bleak and tawny as the desert 
begins. He will remember that this whole 
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range is composed of comparatively new 
mountains, still adjusting themselves to 
geological strains and stresses, as active 
volcanoes and occasional earthquakes 
testify. 

Although he may land at Antofagasta 
and take the 30-hour train journey to La 
Paz, 722 miles away, the more customary 
route is from the port of Mollendo, in Peru. 
A stop at Arequipa, lying in a beautiful 
valley 7,600 feet above sea level, will 
prepare him for the altitudes he will 
experience in Bolivia. 

En route between Arequipa and Puno a 
side trip not to be missed is to Cuzco- 
The capital of the Incas during the cen- 
turies immediately preceding the Spanish 
conquest, Cuzco was long a flourishing 
city, and many of the colonial buildings 
are built on Inca foundations. In the 
immediate outskirts are many interesting 
ruins, such as Sacsahuaman, but the most 
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striking, which require at least a long day’s 
excursion, are at Machu Picchu, redis- 
covered and explored by former United 
States Senator Hiram Bingham. The 
train ride along the valley from Juliaca to 
Cuzco is particularly beautiful, and the 
bright garments of the Indians, varying at 
every village, add color and interest to the 
scene. 

At Puno he will take an overnight trip 
by steamer on Lake Titicaca, the highest 
body of steam-navigable water in the 
world—nearly two and a half miles above 
sea level. At the other end of the lake he 
is three and a half hours from La Paz, at 
12,000 feet. New apartments and factories 
show that it has gone in for modern archi- 
tecture. Although the Bolivian capital 
lies well within the tropics, the combina- 
tion of altitude and cold winds from the 
surrounding mountains give it an annual 
mean temperature of 50° F. And as the 








HOTEL O’HIGGINS, VINA DEL MAR 


Vina del Mar is one of the most famous Chilean seaside resorts. 


Its casino and luxurious hotel are 


crowded with visitors in the summer season, from December to March. 
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LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 
Higher than this city, set at an altitude of 12,000 feet, towers the majestic Andine peak of Illimani. 


rarefied atmosphere makes any undue 
exertion a great effort for those unaccus- 
tomed to living in high places, warm 
clothing is very much in order. A hot 
water bag is most comforting at night. 

An interesting day’s excursion from La 
Paz is to the ruins at Tiahuanaco, which 
may be glimpsed from the train. The 
carved monoliths belong to a civilization 
far older than the Inca Empire. 

Sailing again northward, from Mollendo 
to Callao, the Andes still bound the eastern 
horizon. Lima, only eight miles inland 
from Callao, is the one west coast capital 
at sea level. Proud of its colonial palaces, 
it also boasts fine new sections. Although 
much nearer the equator than Rio de 
Janeiro, on the Atlantic, Lima is a great 
deal cooler because of the Humboldt 
Current, which sweeps up from the Antarc- 
tic regions. Although the annual rainfall 


is slight—totaling 1.89 inches—heavy mists 
obscure the sun for much of the year. 
January, February and March are gener- 
ally sunny and warm. The interior of 
many buildings is chilly, because the use of 
central heating is not widespread. 

From Lima an exciting day’s excursion 
can be taken by rail halfway up the Andes 
and back. If more time is available, a 
motor trip to the great plateau lying 
between the eastern and western branches 
of the Andes, and down to the “‘montana”’, 
as the Peruvians call the eastern jungle 
forest region, is most worthwhile. ‘This 
highest highway in the world surmounts 
the Andes at an altitude of practically 
three miles. 

The entrance to Ecuador, which takes 
its name from the equator which passes 
through it, is the modern port of Guaya- 
quil, 30 miles inland at the head of the 
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A PATIO IN AREQUIPA 


gulf of the same name. The city is a 
shining example of modern progress in 
sanitation, for a quarter-century ago it was 
disease-ridden and shunned by vessels 
engaged in international trade. Now it 
is a Class A port, thriving and populous. 
It has a fairly constant high temperature, 
less comfortable during the rainy months 
from December to May. 

Quito, although only an hour and twenty 
minutes away by air, is a long day’s 
journey by rail; in fact, until within the 
past few months, it was a two-day journey, 
broken at Riobamba, many people pre- 
to make the Riobamba-Quito 
stage by motor. The railway, completed 
in 1908, was one of the last major lines 
constructed in South America, because of 
the engineering difficulties encountered in 
scaling the precipitous Andes (in one 50- 


ferring 





mile stretch the ascent is 9,700 feet, and a 
double switchback just above Sibambe 
lifts the train 300 feet in a quarter of a 
mile). The sights along the route vary 
from sugarcane, bananas and egrets to 
snow-capped volcanoes. 

Quito is 17 miles south of the equator 
put rate aimaliincl emo o):550 mite crammlaiae: 
traveler who has not been warned learns 
to his cost that warm clothing is an es- 
sential. The sun during the day is bright 
—Quitefios boast that they enjoy “eternal 
spring’—but the temperature falls with 
the sudden tropical darkness, and in the 
unheated buildings there is a penetrating 
cold. It is also cool in the magnificent 
churches, which have some of the finest 
carvings in the world. The rains are 
heaviest from January to May. 

In Colombia the difficulties of communi- 
cation between Bogota and the coasts of 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific explain 
why its Scadta is the oldest commercial 
air transportation company in continuous 
operation in the world. 

The traveler from the south who does 
not wish to use international and Colom- 
bian air transportation will disembark in 
Buenaventura and proceed via Cali, in 
the fertile Cauca valley, to Bogota by rail 
and automobile, a two and a half day trip. 

Bogota, ‘“‘the Athens of America’’, lies on 
a vast Andine sabana, at an altitude of 
8,560 feet, guarded by the twin peaks of 
Guadalupe and Monserrate. ‘The climate 
is cool, with two seasons of rain, heavy 
from March to May, and frequent from 
September to November. Excursions may 
be taken, however, to lower altitudes, 
where summer temperature reigns. 

Caracas, the remaining South American 
capital, may be reached by road or by 
connecting airplane services. If the trav- 
eler chooses to go from Bogota by highway, 
he must be prepared for sudden changes 
in altitude and therefore in temperature. 
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A burst of glory greets the visitor entering this c 
gold leaf, as are the many altars and the traceries on ceiling and pillars. 
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Ciucuta, near the Venezuelan border, is 
low and very hot; San Cristébal, across 
the frontier, is higher but still warm; and 
in Venezuela the road crosses a 14,000 
foot pass and descends to sea level before 
ending at Caracas, about 3,000 feet 
high. This city is warm, but usually not 
uncomfortably so, during the daytime, and 
delightfully cool at night. —The months of 
the rainy season, June to October, are the 
least pleasant. Under the present govern- 
ment many advances are being made in 
social progress. 

From Venezuela the traveler on the 
“Grand Tour’ may go westward to 
Panama by boat or airplane. The two 
cosmopolitan cities at either end of the 
canal, Col6n and Panama, are hot, and, 
except during the first four months of the 
year, the rainfall is heavy. The republic 


Photograph by William B. Larsen 


has delightful mountain resorts, however, 
where the climate is spring-like. Game 
fishing off Panama is a great attraction 
to many visitors. 

The mountainous Central American 
nations, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua lie wholly 
in the tropics, and the climate of their in- 
land capitals varies with the altitude. 
Managua, Nicaragua, lies on the shores of 
Lake Managua only 140 feet above sea 
level, while Guatemala City is almost a 
mile high (4,880 feet). San José, Costa 


Rica, the next highest (3,816 feet) is sur- 
rounded by mountains, many of them 
pleasant excursion objectives; Tegucigalpa 
(3,200 feet) is comfortable during the 
rainy season, but even during the hottest 
weather the nights are usually cool; San 
Salvador (2,200 feet), only 23 miles from 





THE MAIN SQUARE, MEXICO CITY 


This square, now busy with modern traffic, has seen the changing life of the Mexican capital for more 
than four centuries. 
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LAKE ATITLAN, GUATEMALA 


Around this beautiful highland lake are villages of Indians descended from the tribes populating the region 
when the Spaniards first came. The Indians still weave their bright garments by hand and preserve 
many other customs of their ancestors. 


the coast, has usually a warm climate. 
Occasionally the city is visited by tor- 
rential tropical rains, which last from two 
or three days to two or three weeks, and 
are capable of doing great damage. In 
all these countries the dry season is from 
November or December through April. 

Mexico City lies just within the tropics, 
but its altitude of 7,500 feet is one of the 
many things that make it a very pleasant 
place to visit. It is hot during the day- 
time in April, at the end of the dry season, 
but even during the rainy period the 
showers are generally short and occur at 
the same time of day. Coolness falls on 
the city at sundown and a coat is necessary. 
Visitors who bring sunhelmets furnish 
much amusement. 

One of the most famous pre-Columbian 
sites in Mexico is Chichén Itza, in Yuca- 


tan. There, in a clearing in the jungle, lie 
imposing Maya remains, many of them 
restored; they give the visitor a good idea 
of the high civilization attained by the 
Mayas. It is hot in Yucatan throughout 
the year; the time to visit the site is from 
December to May, for during the rainy 
season much of the work is suspended, and 
few care to brave the discomfort attendant 
on the journey at that time of year. 

The three Antillean republics—Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic—are 
well known as delightful places in which 
to escape the rigors of a northern winter. 
But islands have the added advantage of 
profiting by any winds that blow, and 
summer cruises have proved to thousands 
of Americans that even though these 
islands lie in the tropics, the heat is tem- 
pered by the trade winds. Each of the 
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capitals, Habana, Port-au-Prince, and 
Ciudad Trujillo, is also the chief port of its 
country, but not the only interesting spot. 
Beaches, inland towns, and _ highland 
resorts offer a variety of attractions that 
will make the traveler’s last impressions 
of his trip as pleasant as his first. 


So when a traveler packs his bags for 
ae “Greaiacl Wour’, Ine saowlel lear iam 
mind both latitude and altitude, and take 
an assortment of both winter and summer 
clothing. A separate fur is particularly 
convenient for women who are going to 
one of the highland capitals, where the 
sun 1s warm outdoors and the interior of 
buildings cool. In addition to this mate- 
rial luggage, equipment by reading and 
study to appreciate what one is to see is 
particularly desirable, for “che who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies must 
take the wealth of the Indies with him.” 


Such intellectual luggage may be ob- 
tained from serious books, like The Repub- 
lics of South America (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1937); Chzle: Land and 
Society (George McC. McBride, 1936); or 
Mexico Marches (J. H. Plenn, 1939); or from 
lighter but equally informative works like 
Rio (Hugh Gibson, 1937); Introduction to 
Argentina (Alexander W. Weddell, 1939); 
or Four Keys to Guatemala (Kelsey and Os- 
borne, 1939 [the first book on Guatemala 
to be approved by the national Academy 
of Geography and History|). And if the 
traveler wishes to make his own choice 
from a longer list, he will find aid in the 
Selected List of Books (in English) on Latin 
America issued in January 1939 by the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union. This will be sent on re- 
quest to the Library, and the Travel Divi- 
sion of the Union will gladly answer in- 
quiries as to routes and cther related topics. 





Alberto Cabero Diaz, 
Ambassador of Chile in Washington 


ALBERTO Cabero Diaz, who on May 25, 
1939 presented to President Roosevelt his 
letters of credence as Ambassador of Chile 
to the United States, has been teacher, 
author, lawyer, president of the Senate, and 
cabinet member; he was Minister of Nat- 
ional Defense when appointed to his pres- 
ent post. When received by the President 
he said in the course of his remarks: 


It is my privilege to be the first Chief of Mission 
to the United States named by the Government of 
His Excellency Don Pedro Aguirre Cerda, repre- 
senting what we Chileans hope to be the beginning 
of a new era which we flatter ourselves to believe 
inspired by the spirit of social justice and humani- 
tarian purposes of the New Deal policies which are 
the foundation of Your Excellency’s administra- 
tion. 

Between Chile and the United States there are 
unusual bonds of friendship and esteem, cherished 
and fostered for more than a century. For my 
Government, I pledge a constant devotion to the 
strengthening and furthering of such already 
existing ties, and beg to express the fervent wish 
that additional fields of mutual interest may be 
found, wherein our peoples may work together in 
frank and loyal cooperation with fruitful results. 

Chile is perhaps of all the countries of America 
the most distant geographically from the United 
States; but we feel ourselves very near to the heart 
of this great nation because of the similarity of 
our democratic organization, our advanced social 
legislation, the abundance of our raw materials, 
the unity of our people, and because we have been 
favored by such important investments of North 
American capital for the promotion of our mining 
and other industries. 


The President replied in part as follows: 


Your Excellency’s statement of the faith of the 
the Government of Chile in the principles of 
democracy and of the firm intention, in conso- 
nance therewith, to seek a solution of the prob- 
lems confronting your country is one worthy of 
Chile. Those problems, I know, have been most 
seriously aggravated by the devastation wrought 
by the earthquake of January 24. The American 





people and Government have the greatest sym- 
pathy and admiration for the fortitude and cour- 
age displayed by the Chilean nation in the face 
of that catastrophe. 

As you so correctly pointed out, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, our two countries have enjoyed a long tradi- 
tion of friendship and mutually beneficial cooper- 
ation. You may be sure that it is the sincere 
intention of my Government to spare no effort 
to continue to develop that relationship. Both 
nations have much to gain from a whole-hearted 
support of the principles of mutual respect, equi- 
table dealing and democratic cooperation. In 
that way, also, we shall forward that system of 
peaceful, just and constructive international rela- 
tions to which the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics are pledged. 


To the fact that Senor Cabero was left 
fatherless at the age of eleven and began 
early to work is doubtless due his interest 
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and activity in connection with labor 
unions. Although he was born at Santia- 
go in 1876, he spent his early youth in 
Constitucién, a beautiful seaside town 
south of the capital. He went through 
high school in Santiago, however. Soonhe 
became teacher in another secondary 
school there and later inspector and vice- 
principal of a vocational school. In the 
meantime he had been studying law at the 
University of Chile, from which he was 
graduated in 1903. 

Having moved to Antofagasta, Senor 
Cabero practiced law there for several 
years, serving as counsel for several British 
firms. He then entered public life in 
Iquique, where he was State Attorney and 
acting Justice of the Court of Appeals. 
During these years in the mining regions, 
he helped the labor unions in their educa- 
tional and social activities, and was the 
leader of the Radical Party in Antofagasta. 
His friends rewarded him by electing him 
to the Chamber of Deputies, of which he 
was a member from 1915 to 1918. After 


some time out of politics he became Gover- 
nor of the Province of Antofagasta, and in 
1924 was elected senator from that district, 
which returned him to the same position in 
1932. His colleagues elected him presi- 
dent of the senate for 1932-33. 

In 1932, with Carlos Davila and Nolasco 
Cardenas, he became a member of the 
Government Junta on the understanding 
that it was to form the transition to a 
prompt reestablishment of constitutional 
government. After 16 days, when this 
proved not to be the case, Senor Cabero 
resigned. In 1937, during President Ales- 
sandri’s last administration, he was Minis- 
ter of Land and Colonization. 

Chile y los Chilenos, published in 1936, is a 
discussion of the Ambassador’s country 
and countrymen from an economic view- 
point, against a historical, political and 
social background from early days down 
to the present era. 

The Ambassador occupies Chile’s seat 
on the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 





United States—Paraguay 


Financial Agreement 


THROUGH an exchange of notes on June 
13, 1939, between the President Elect of 
Paraguay, General José Felix Estigarribia, 
then his country’s Minister to Washington!, 
and the Secretary of State of the United 
States, the Hon. Cordell Hull, a financial 
agreement was effected by which the 
United States will extend credits not 
exceeding $500,000 at any one time to 
assist the Government of Paraguay in 
expanding Paraguayan foreign commerce 
and economic relations with the United 
States through a policy of meeting 
promptly commercial obligations to United 
States nationals and concerns and reduc- 
ing seasonal and unusual fluctuations in 
the exchange rate of the peso. 

In addition credits in amounts yet to 
be determined will be granted for financ- 
ing purchases and essential services in the 
United States for the extension and im- 
provement of the transportation facilities 
of Paraguay and for the development of 
other projects designed to increase the 
productive capacity of the Paraguayan 
people. 

The exchange of notes was supplemented 
by a letter to General Estigarribia from 
Mr. Warren Lee Pierson, President of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, which 
will undertake, either directly or through 
United States commercial banks, to pro- 
vide the above-mentioned credits to the 
Banco de la Republica del Paraguay. 
‘The credits in the total amount of $500,000 
are to be utilized from time to time as 
required prior to June 30, 1941. To per- 
mit the Banco de la Republica del Paraguay 
to liquidate its obligations each availment 
shall be payable in equal quarterly install- 


1 See biographical sketch in the BULLETIN for July 
7938. 


ments during a period not exceeding 36 
months, and the rate of interest shall be 
3.6 percent per annum. All obligations 
are to be liquidated on or before June 30, 
1944. 

Individual expenditures under the con- 
struction program formulated by the Gov- 
ernment of Paraguay shall follow examina- 
tion of the feasibility and utility of partic- 
ular projects and the certification as to 
their necessity by the Government of 
Paraguay and the Export-Import Bank. 
The credits for the financing in the United 
States of equipment, materials and essen- 
tial services will take the form of discount- 
ing of serial notes, to be issued from time 
to time by the Government of Paraguay, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 percent 
per annum and maturing over a period of 
seven years. 

In his note to Secretary Hull General 
Estigarribia said: 


. . . I truly regret that my stay in the United 
States must be relatively short. The extraordi- 
nary progress of this country in all matters is a 
perpetual source of education for all the other 
new countries of our continent and we all have a 
great deal to learn here. But above all, the cordial 
hospitality and the friendly understanding which 
His Excellency the President of the United States 
as well as Your Excellency have consistently 
shown me have been for me a cause of satisfaction 
which I can never forget. They reveal to me how 
sincere and effective is the determination of His 
Excellency President Roosevelt, in close collabora- 
tion with Your Excellency, to convert into reality 
the policy of true cooperation and good will 
between the American Republics which the 
Government of the United States so wisely pursues. 
I carry to my country the most ardent admiration 
for the notable talents as a statesman of His 
Excellency the President and for the high quali- 
ties of Your Excellency. 

The peaceful and successful settlement of the 
boundary dispute between Paraguay and Bolivia, 
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SIGNING THE FINANCIAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN PARAGUAY AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


General Estigarribia and Secretary Hull are seated; standing, from left to right, are: Herbert Feis, Eco- 

nomic Adviser, Department of State; E. C. Collado, Division of American Republics, Department of 

State; Jesse Jones, then Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, now Administrator of the 

Federal Loan Agency; Laurence Duggan, Chief, Division of American Republics, Department of State; 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury; Warren L. Pierson, President of the Export-Import 

Bank; Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State; and Pablo Ynsfran, then Counselor, now Chargé 
d’ Affaires, of the Paraguayan Legation. 


which was agreed upon by the two parties with 
the assistance of the six mediatory nations? at 
the Chaco Peace Conference leaves my country 
free to devote itself to the constructive task of 
developing its natural resources. Paraguay knows 
from bitter experience what sacrifices and what 
diversion of energies from economic and social 
progress are imposed by war. It turns from the 
sword to the ploughshare with deep satisfaction, 
and as a result of the freely-expressed choice of 
the Paraguayan people. I realize, as do my fellow 
citizens, the magnitude of the task which faces 
us, but we are determined to succeed and to 
obtain those benefits of modern civilization which 
will mean happiness and prosperity to the coun- 
Uo 6 0 6 


2 Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United States 
and Uruguay. 


General Estigarribia then expressed the 
appreciation of the Government of Para- 
euay for the cooperation which the 
United States is already extending to his 
country in studying and encouraging the 
expansion of production of non-competi- 
tive agricultural products and stated that 
any further help which the United States 
might give Paraguay in developing the 
nation’s economy and expanding economic 
relations with the United States would 
further strengthen and perpetuate the 
cordial relations so happily existing be- 
tween the two countries. In closing he 
added that it is the intention of the Govern- 
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ment of Paraguay to accord every appropri- 
ate protection and security to encourage 
the investment of capital and technical 
experience of United States citizens in the 
development of Paraguay’s natural re- 
sources. 


Secretary Hull’s note said in part: 


. . . [have received with pleasure your communi- 
cation of June 13, 1939 with reference to the possi- 
bilities of increased economic cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Paraguay which I 
have discussed with you from time to time during 
the period of your residence in Washington. You 
also inform me of your early departure for your 
own country due to the change in Government 
which is to take place in Paraguay on August 15. 

Please accept once again my sincere congratula- 
tions on your election to the high office of Presi- 
dent of Paraguay, and my assurances of the per- 
sonal pleasure afforded me by our association 
during your mission in Washington. Your 
generous comment with respect to President 
Roosevelt and myself is very deeply appreciated. 
It has been for us a pleasure to have given you the 
full measure of our assistance and cooperation 
during your mission, and I wish to take this 
opportunity to assure you of their continuance 
during the period of your Presidency. Jam happy 
to learn of your wholehearted approval of the 
policy of inter-American cooperation which in the 
light of sombre developments in other parts of the 
world takes on added importance. 

I appreciate the problems confronting your 
country as a result of the Chaco war and in con- 
nection with the development of its resources and 
I am sure that our two Governments can cooperate 
with mutual advantage in solving these problems. 
The United States is very pleased to have had a 
part in bringing to a successful conclusion the 
negotiations at Buenos Aires which culminated 
in the Treaty of July 21, 1938, between Paraguay 
and Bolivia,’ thus bringing to an end a long and 
costly dispute in a manner which presents to the 
world a striking proof of the fact that international 
disputes can be settled by peaceful means. 


After speaking of the assistance which 
the United States was willing to lend Para- 
guay, Secretary Hull said in conclusion: 
“Tt is the sincere hope of my Government 


that the arrangements outlined in the fore- 


3See BULLETIN for August, September, and Novem- 
ber 1938. 


going paragraphs will be carried through 
successfully, that they will result in genuine 
advantages to both countries, and that they 
will furnish another example of the mutu- 
ally profitable cooperation possible among 
the American republics.” 


Before his departure from Washington 
General Estigarribia was the object of 
many attentions. On the day the financial 
agreement was signed he was entertained 
by President Roosevelt at a _ farewell 
luncheon at the White House. On May 5 
he was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, of which General Estiga- 
rribia had been a member while serving 
his country as Minister to Washington 
prior to his election to the Presidency of 
the Republic. On this occasion the Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States and Chairman of the Board, 
addressed General Estigarribia as follows: 


We have assembled today with a two-fold pur- 
pose in view: first, to extend to you, Mr. Minister, 
our sincere felicitations on the high honor con- 
ferred upon you by your fellow countrymen in 
electing you to the highest office within their 
gift, and secondly, to express our regret that we are 
soon to lose the benefit of your counsel at the ses- 
sions of the Governing Board. During the period 
of your incumbency as Minister of Paraguay at 
Washington you have given to the work of the 
Pan American Union constant and enthusiastic 
cooperation and we are all deeply grateful for the 
outstanding service that you have rendered. 

You are soon to take over the manifold cares and 
responsibilities of Chief Magistrate of your country. 
In the administration of that high office we know 
that we may count on your continued interest and 
cooperation in the work of the Union. 

I feel certain that I am giving expression to the 
sentiments of all your colleagues of the Govern- 
ing Board when I extend to you our heartfelt 
wishes for the fullest measure of success in the ful- 
fillment of the important duties which you are 
soon to undertake. We combine therewith the 
hope that during the period of your administration 
the Republic of Paraguay will enjoy an ever in- 
creasing measure of well-being and prosperity. 
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FAREWELL LUNCHEON GIVEN BY THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION IN HONOR OF GENERAL ESTIGARRIBIA 


In acknowledging the tribute paid him 
by the Chairman and members of the 
Board, General Estigarribia said: 


Permit me to express my sincere thanks for the 
kind words that our Chairman has just addressed 
to me in his own name and in that of my colleagues 
of the Governing Board, in stating the two main 
purposes of this gathering. Please accept my 
appreciation of your cordial congratulations; I 
assure you that I too feel deeply my coming separa- 
tion from your midst. While I have been serving 
as Minister of my country in Washington, it has 
been a source of satisfaction to me to have con- 
stant evidence of the spirit of cooperation pre- 
vailing among us all, as representatives of the 
American Republics, a spirit that finds concrete 


expression in this institution, which offers and 
will continue to offer so many services to the 
continental cause. 

I believe I have truly identified myself with this 
institution, and my departure from Washington 
will not mean that my efforts to further Pan 
American ideals will in any way be abated. I 
shall take with me to my country, as valuable 
encouragement, the good wishes just expressed 
for the success of the duties that I have been 
summoned to assume. I beg you to remember 
that in Paraguay I shall still be your good friend 
and indefatigable co-worker. I thank you, gentle- 
men, for your good wishes for the welfare and 
prosperity of my country, and request you to 
accept mine for the prosperity of all the American 
Republics. 


First Inter-American ‘Tourist Congress 


Its Practical Results 


JOSE TERCERO! 
Chief, Travel Division, Pan American Union 


Tue First Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress was held in San Francisco from April 
14 to 21, 1939. More than two hundred 
delegates, representing governmental bu- 
reaus and private tourist organizations of 
the twenty-one American Republics and 
Canada, met to discuss the various prob- 
lems in their field requiring immediate at- 
tention and to recommend practical plans 
for promoting and developing inter-Ameri- 
can tourist travel consistently, orderly, and 
uninterruptedly. A spirit of cordial co- 
operation and the willingness to listen to 
diverse opinions, frequently representing 
conflicting interests, were the dominant 
notes in the discussions of the Congress, 
which elected as its President Mr. D. Leo 
Dolan, Director of the Canadian Travel 
Bureau. 

As readers of the BULLETIN will recall, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union authorized the Union in December 
1937 to cooperate with the directors of the 
San Francisco Fair in organizing and hold- 
ing the Travel Congress. The program 
discussed at San Francisco was evolved 
after cooperative effort on the part of all 
the American countries over a period of 
nearly fourteen months. Before examining 
in detail the conclusions of the Con- 
gress, it should be noted that the delegates, 
prior to voting on any detailed resolu- 
tions, acted to assure the permanence and 
continuity of their work. ‘They therefore 
agreed that similar congresses should be 
held at two-year intervals, accepting the 

1 See page 478. 


invitation of the Mexican Government to 
meet in Mexico City in 1941, and re- 
quested the Pan American Union to per- 
form through its ‘Travel Division the activ- 
ities of a permanent secretariat of the 
congresses. 

The attentions showered on the members 
of the congress not only by its hosts, the 
officials of the Fair, but also by federal and 
local authorities and a large number of 
civic bodies and of private individuals 
were proof of the sincere welcome given to 
this inter-American gathering. 

To reprint all the conclusions of the 
congress would take too much space here, 
and furthermore would not convey to the 
reader the principles on which the results 
of the congress will be based. The chief 
purpose of these paragraphs is therefore 
to note briefly the factors that together 
give significance to the recommendations 
of the congress and that will exert a con- 
tinuous influence on their fulfillment. In 
brief, these factors are the following: 

1. Recognition of the economic, social, 
cultural and political importance of tourist 
travel in its local, national and interna- 
tional aspects, and the consequent neces- 
sity for promoting travel with the same 
diligence with which production, distribu- 
tion and consumption are promoted in 
industry, commerce and agriculture. 

2. Recognition by officials on the one 
hand and by private entities on the other 
of their respective responsibilities in the 
promotion of tourist travel. 

3. Reaffirmation of the solidarity of the 
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American nations and recognition of the 
prime importance of travel in inter-Amer- 
ican relations, and the consequent neces- 
sity that not only governments but private 
agencies in all the American countries 
should undertake concerted action for the 
promotion of inter-American travel. 

Let us see now how the conclusions of the 
San Francisco congress express the ad- 
herence of the delegates to these funda- 
mental principles. In the international 
field the congress recommended the im- 
mediate simplification of requirements for 
the entry of travelers to a country, sug- 
gesting the adoption of a tourist card as 
sole document until the Pan American 
passport convention is perfected. To sim- 
plify procedure it was suggested that the 
governments negotiate bilateral agree- 
ments, which can be concluded and put 
into effect between any two parties with 
little delay. Such agreements would not 
only do away with one of the greatest 
obstacles to tourist travel in the Amer- 
icas—the complicated and excessive re- 
quirements for entering certain countries— 
but they might also include provisions 
taking action on various other important 
recommendations of the congress, such as 
customs exemption for publicity material, 
reciprocal arrangements for the entrance 
of tourists’ automobiles, and measures to 
facilitate international tourist travel by 
railway and autobus. 

It was recommended that North Amer- 
ican, Central American and Antillean 
Travel Federations be organized on the 
model of the present South American 
Federation, with the purpose of finally 
tiniting them all in an inter-American 
federation. Similarly, other resolutions 
recommended the formation of an inter- 
American hotel association and an inter- 
American association of tourist travel 
agencies. 

In the field of national action in which 


both governments and individuals share, 
the congress urged the establishment of 
national tourist boards and made specific 
suggestions as to their financing, duties, 
and field of action. The improvement of 
communications and hotels, the regulation 
and control of all services offered to 
tourists, and the extension of publicity 
campaigns are other practical recom- 
mendations whose fulfillment is urgently 
required for the proper development of 
the travel industry. 

Of great importance from every point of 
view are the various recommendations of 
the congress concerning the cultural as- 
pects of travel, for they recognize it as one 
of the most important means for cultural 
and intellectual approximation. ‘The con- 
gress recommended the preservation of folk 
customs, arts, and industries; the compila- 
tion of a detailed calendar of folk festivals; 
the celebration of folk festivals in the city 
in which each inter-American travel 
congress is held; the restoration and pro- 
tection of archeological, colonial, historical 
and natural monuments; and the estab- 
lishment of national parks. The pro- 
motion of sports and athletics and the 
periodical celebration of inter-American 
meets were also advocated. 

The governments and private travel 
interests of the American nations now 
have before them a program for concrete 
action drawn up at San Francisco by their 
own representatives. The responsibility 
for putting this program into effect is 
entirely in their hands. Sometimes the 
steps to be taken need joint action on the 
part of two or more countries. In others 
the adoption of measures by each country 
is sufficient to achieve the objectives 
sanctioned by the congress. 

It devolves upon the permanent secre- 
tariat, that is, the Travel Division of the 
Pan American Union, to serve as the co- 
ordinating agency for all the activities of a 
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cooperative nature and to lend its aid and 
facilities to the realization of the projects 
envisioned in the recommendations and 
resolutions. Among other duties entrusted 
to the Travel Division in this capacity are 
an investigation of present maritime serv- 
ices with a view to obtaining, if possible, a 
reduction in rates, as well as improvement 
and expansion of operations; the compi- 
lation of all inter-American agreements 
facilitating travel and of the calendar 


of folk festivals; cooperation in the estab- 
lishment of the aforementioned federa- 
tions and associations; the preparation of 
publicity campaigns; and the distribution 
of publicity material. 

The foregoing program is undoubtedly 
ambitious but it is essentially practical and 
perfectly feasible. It is confidently ex- 
pected that when thesecond congress meets 
in 1941 much progress towards its execu- 
tion will be reported. 


Machado de Assis 


Brazilian Novelist 


RAUL D’EGA, PH. D. 


Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union 


June 21, 1939 was the centenary of the 
birth of the Brazilian novelist Joaquim 
Maria Machado de Assis. Although he is 
little known outside his native land and, 
even in Brazil, his importance has been 
discounted in some circles, Machado de 
Assis is nevertheless considered by respon- 
sible critics one of the greatest prose writers 
of all times in the Portuguese language, 
and the foremost among Brazilian novel- 
ists, past or present. 

Besides being a novelist, he was also a 
poet, literary critic, short-story writer, and 
dramatist. His first published poems ap- 
peared in various newspapers in Rio de 
Janeiro about 1856. But what he wrote 
before 1869 is of little merit, and he himself 
tried later tosuppresshisearly work. It was 
only when he was in his forties—that is, 
after 1879— that he revealed his talents. 

As a poet, he was correct, but somewhat 
cold. He was influenced by the Romantic 


movement, although some of his last 


poetry is Parnassian in style. He distin- 
guished himself neither as a dramatist nor 
as a literary critic. The few comedies he 
wrote in his youth are stilted; and his 
critical essays were inspired rather by per- 
sonal sentiment than by any desire to 
evaluate the work of others justly and im- 
partially. He was by temperament shy 
and cautious; he avoided discussions and 
disputes; he respected the social conven- 
tions of his time. These qualities pre- 
vented him from developing as a literary 
critic who inspired respect. 

For many years a bureau chief in one of 
the government departments in Rio de 
Janeiro, Machado de Assis was a model 
public servant, keeping strict office hours, 
attending to his duties with meticulous 
care, and never becoming involved in 
politics. Although he had some negro 
blood, he never expressed himself openly 
on slavery, a problem in which his genera- 
tion was passionately interested and which 
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agitated all Brazil until 1888, when the 
imperial parliament abolished that insti- 
tution by law. Nor did he take the slight- 
est part, pro or con, in the great public 
debate that preceded the proclamation 
of the republic in 1889. 

Thus Machado de Assis was a spectator 
of the drama of life, without passion or 
enthusiasm, occupying his seat modestly, 
taking care not to step on the toes of his 
neighbor, and finding his pleasure in 
writing carefully-wrought pages on human 
folly. ‘To his work as a novelist he devoted 
the best of his talent, laboring steadily 
and quietly in his spare time and guarding 
the work in progress from the curious eyes 
of others, even his most intimate friends. 

His great novels include: Memorias 
Posthumas de Braz Cubas (1881), Quincas 
Borba (1891), Dom Casmurro (1899), Esat e 
Jacob (1904), and Memorial de Ayres (1908). 
In these he describes the life of the Brazilian 
capital in a sober prose, most correct as to 
style and full of a special humor, mingled 
with disillusionment, philosophic scepti- 
cism, and a certain studied attitude not 
uncommon among great writers. 

Machado de Assis has been accused of 
lack of nationalism. His novels, it has 
been said, are full of characters who might 
have lived in any country of the western 
world; there is nothing to indicate that 
they are Brazilians and live in Brazil. 
Some of his more acute critics have 
recognized that this stricture is unjust; 
for, as a matter of fact, everything in the 
work of Machado de Assis is thoroughly 
Brazilian, typical of the capital of the 
empire, of the “‘court’’, as Rio de Janeiro 
WSECuN TOM De mCalleceumll Nie mp emlocdmEo tam hits 
novels is, naturally, the last years of the 
reign of Dom Pedro II, the wise, just, and 
temperate ruler who lost his 
because he was more republican than was 
convenient for his personal interests and 
those of his dynasty. The critics who 


crown 


attack Machado de Assis generally belong 
to the French realistic or to the contem- 
porary nationalistic school; they write 
with pens dipped in the crimson ink of 
the violent nationalism that has domi- 
nated the greater part of the world since 
the Great War, or follow the literary 
fashions in which details (often micro- 
cropic) of the scene seem to blind the 
writer. ‘This literary tendency has lately 
led many young writers in Brazil to write 
regional literature so extreme that even 
Brazilians, if they live in other parts of 
the country, need a glossary to be able to 
understand it. 

Machado de Assis never followed classi- 
cal models in giving undue attention to 
details of local color or scene. ‘The land- 
scape is of secondary interest to him; he 
suggests it briefly. He concentrated his 
whole attention on the emotional life of 
his characters, to whom he seemed to 
apply a sort of X-ray that permits the 
reader to observe the contrast between 
their inner and subconscious lives and 
their outer or conscious existence. And it 
is in this contrast that the humor of 
Machado de Assis consists, a humor that 
is not at all Rabelaisian, since it does not 
make the reader burst into hearty laugh- 
ter, but causes him to smile with a certain 
sadness at the hypocrisy and egoism of 
human beings. 

This pessimism of Machado de Assis had 
various Causes, some personal, others cul- 
tural in origin. His disillusionment with 
life was, in the first place, due to a con- 
sciousness of his mixed blood, extreme 
poverty and humble origin, and to epi- 
lepsy, the illness that made his life one long 
martyrdom. ‘The cultural factor was the 
pessimistic reaction that succeeded the 
excess romanticism of the first half of the 
19th century. Machado de Assis drew 
inspiration, up to a certain point, from the 
Engiish humorists, whose works he read 
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in the original, for he had taught himself 
English in his youth. 

Memorias Posthumas de Braz Cubas is 
generally considered the best of Machado 
de Assis’ books,' the one in which his 
genius attained the highest degree of 
literary perfection, if it can be said that 
there are different degrees of perfection. 
Critics have held divergent opinions as to 
whether this volume should be considered 
a novel or not; the question is still unset- 
tled. Machado de Assis himself said that 
he had adopted the loose form of Sterne 


1 Opinions on this subject are also divergent. Isaac 
Goldberg says in his “Brazilian Literature’ (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1922): “So much for the weariness 
of the superhuman,—an attitude matched among us more 
common mortals by such a delirium as occurs in a famous 
passage of Machado de Assis’ Braz Cubas, one of the 
mature works of which Dom Casmurro is by many held 
to be the best. What shall we say of the plots of these 
novels? In reality, the plots do not exist. They are the 
slenderest of strings upon which the master stylist hangs 
the pearls of his wisdom. And such a wisdom! Not the 
maxims of a Solomon, nor the pompous nothings of the 
professional moralist. Seeming by-products of the narra- 
tive, they form its essence. To read Machado de Assis’ 
central novels for their tale is the vainest of pursuats.”’— 
EpIiTor. 


and Xavier de Maistre. ‘The supposed 
author, Braz Cubas, begins by describing 
his death and its attendant circumstances, 
and then tells of his childhood, youth and 
maturity. The chief part of the book is 
devoted to Braz Cubas’ love affair with 
Virgilia, one of the most notable feminine 
characters created by Machado de Assis. 
But there are other characters, such as 
Dona Placida, Quincas Borba, and Lobos 
Neves, who are no less interesting. Epi- 
sodes and persons throughout the book 
mirror with marvelous fidelity life in the 
Brazilian capital at the end of last century. 
it is hard to find in any other literature, 
even the richest, a book in which love of 
life and disillusionment with human beings 
are so intermingled. This work of 
Machado de Assis, and Os Sertoes, by 
Euclydes da Cunha, are undeniably the 
finest works of Brazilian literature ever 
written, and should be better known in all 
countries of America conscious of the 
unity of continental culture. 





lose Mercere 
In Memoriam 


THe PAn AMERICAN UNIon mourns the 
death of José Tercero, Chief of the Travel 
Division, who was the victim of a chest 
cramp while swimming on July 8, 1939. 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Union, expressed the general sentiments 
of the staff when he said, “His untimely 
death means a very great loss to the 
Pan American Union and leaves a void 
which will be very difficult to fill. His 
personality endeared him to every one 
who had the privilege of knowing him.” 
Condolences from many official sources 
were received by the Union, for Mr. 
Tercero’s activities had taken him to 
most of the American countries. 

Mr. Tercero was born on March 4, 
1904, in Mexico City, and was educated 
there. He supplemented his schooling 
with private lessons in English and French 
and special courses in economics and 
sociology. 

His connection with the Pan American 
Union began in 1927, when he became a 
member of the editorial staff. The Divi- 
sion of ‘Translations was organized shortly 
thereafter, and he was put in charge of the 
new unit. When, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Seventh International 
Conference of American States held at 
Montevideo in 1933, the Travel Division 
was created at the Union the following 
year, Mr. Tercero was responsible for 
organizing it, and directed it until his 
death. Under his dynamic and intelligent 
leadership, it constantly grew in scope and 


effectiveness. 
As chief of this division, Mr. Tercero 


was the official representative of the 
Union at the opening ceremonies of the 
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Laredo-Mexico City section of the Pan 
American Highway on July 1, 1936. He 
put a tremendous amount of work into 
the organization of the First Inter-Ameri- 
can Travel Congress, which met in San 
Francisco April 14—21, 1939, and attended 
the congress as delegate of the Pan Amer- 


ican Union. In his capacity as chief 
rapporteur, he took a prominent part in 
its deliberations, and his efforts were 
acknowledged by the congress in a reso- 
lution expressive of hearty appreciation. 

Mr. Tercero was extremely gifted as a 
translator and interpreter. That his tal- 
ents were widely appreciated is shown by 
the fact that he was appointed interpreter 
for eight official international congresses 
meeting in different parts of the continent: 
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The Consular Procedure Conference, 
Washington, 1928; the Pan American 
Highway Congress, Rio de Janeiro, 1929; 
the Customs Procedure and Port Formali- 
ties Congress, Washington, 1929; the Sixth 
International Road Congress, Washington, 
1930; the Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, 1930; the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference, Wash- 
ington, 1931; the Seventh International 
Conference of American States, Monte- 
video, 1933; and the Second General 
Assembly, Pan American Institute of 


Geography and History, Washington, 1935. 
of Rotary 


He attended six meetings 


International as interpreter, and was 
official translator for the General Claims 
Commission between the United States 
and Mexico in 1931. 

He taught at one time in the School of 
Foreign Service of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, and wrote many articles 
on a variety of subjects, which appeared 
in magazines, newspapers, and_ travel 
publications of the United States and 
Latin America. 

Mr. Tercero is survived by his widow 
and three children, Patricia, Kenneth, 
and Margarita, and a large number of 
friends in diplomatic, official, and private 
circles. 





Kies 


Courtesy of Regina Arrieta 





COLEGIO GABRIELA MISTRAL BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 


The Panamanian dance ‘‘La Pollera”’ was part of this school’s festivities. 


Pan American Day, 1939 


‘““EVERYTHING unites us, nothing separates 
us,” might well describe the prevailing 
sentiment of the continent-wide celebra- 
tion of Pan American Day in 1939. As 
one Latin American speaker remarked on 
that occasion, “Everything that has so 
often been said through the years about 
our solidarity has now come to pass 
through understanding of our common 
interests. As with one voice the nations 
composing our great brotherhood utter a 
single thought. We are united as we were 
a century ago; America is not only a 
geographical but also a political and social 
reality.” 

The Pan American Union has been 
happy to receive letters describing the 
successful celebration of Pan American 
Day again this year, and takes this oppor- 
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tunity to thank most cordially all those 
who have cooperated in making the day 
an occasion for drawing closer together 
throughout the Americas. 

Official entities, schools and universities, 
chambers of commerce, Civic associations, 
Rotary Clubs and similar organizations, 
broadcasting stations, the press, and the 
public in general joined in paying tribute to 
the ideal of American unity. A perusal of 
the hundreds of programs received at the 
Pan American Union—which unfortu- 
nately cannot be published for lack of 
space—shows clearly that the celebration 
of this day has become firmly established 
as an annual event. Not only capitals and 
other considerable cities but also small 
villages named on only the largest maps 
united in festivals of friendship. ‘There 





TWO SCHOOLS CELEBRATE PAN 
AMERICAN DAY 


Upper: The students at Adams State 

Teachers College, Colorado, holding 

a Pan American Conference. Lower: 

The flags of the 21 American republics 

flying at La Progresiva School, 
Cardenas, Cuba. 
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Courtesy of Sister Mary St. Patrick 


A GROUP FROM “PAN AMERICA CELEBRATES THE SESQUICENTENNIAL,”’ OUR 
LADY OF VICTORY COLLEGE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Courtesy of John D. Fitz-Gerald 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
Pan American Day (April 14) and Cervantes Day (April 23) were celebrated jointly. 
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THE GOVERNOR AND OFFICIALS OF THE PROVINCE OF ORIENTE, CUBA, ENTER- 
TAINED THE CONSULAR CORPS IN SANTIAGO ON APRIL 14 


was general agreement that “America 
is the hope and promise for all who thirst 
after peace, and reject the idea that a 
universal conflagration, which will de- 
stroy the edifice painfully built by man 
through the centuries, is inevitable.” 

Official observance was wide in its scope. 
The special meeting of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, ad- 
dressed by President Roosevelt, was de- 
scribed in the June issue of the BULLETIN. 
Many of the national and state legisla- 
tures in session on April 14 included 
recognition of the day in their programs. 
Cities, too, especially those situated near 
another country and so perhaps more 
internationally minded, were particularly 
active in celebrating the day; in the United 
States, for example, the local unit of the 
Federal Theater in Miami featured a play 


written about incidents in the life ot 
Simon Bolivar. 

Women’s organizations were especially 
active in recognizing the importance of 
Pan American Day for, as one of their 
speakers said, ‘‘Women are coworkers with 
men, and therefore should be their special 
allies in this period of world chaos, when 
the Old World is a welter of hatred and 
conflicting ideals. ... And if we want 
to work for the good of the world, let us 
make the cause of peace our own, let us 
work for it with ardent consecration, and 
thus keep the American continent free 
from the threat of war. Let us support 
the ideal that crystallized at the Lima 
Conference, and let us help make the soul 
of our Free America strong and peace- 
loving.” 

There was striking unanimity in the 
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Courtesy of Francisco Espinosa 


TWO LATIN AMERICAN SCHOOL 
GROUPS 


Upper: Students of the Liceo Cuzcatlan, 
San Salvador. Lower: The school 
lunch room at Caloto, Colombia. 


desire for true cooperation expressed at 
the special ceremonies held in the many 
schools in various countries bearing the 
name of a sister American republic or of 
a hero of some other nation. A diplo- 
matic or consular representative of the 
country so honored was, in nearly every 
case, the guest of honor. The exercises 
took varied forms: pageants, songs, dances, 
plays, tableaux, recitations, and addresses. 

The press throughout the continent did 
its share in emphasizing the occasion. 
From a typical editorial published on that 
day the following extracts are taken: 





Courtesy of Francisco J. Sandoval 


“Today the continent is celebrating Pan 
American Day .... We cannot fail to 
realize that the future of free nations is 
being threatened, that might once more 
has asserted itself against right, that the 
forces of reaction are blocking the road 
of democracy . . America has an un- 
avoidable mission to fulfill, and to do so 
it needs a vigorous unity, a unity without 
limit or reserve. On a basis of mutual 
respect for law, of the juridical equality 
of all its nations, the Continent must seek 
the close cooperation of all its forces, 
strengthen its spiritual and material ties, 
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and understand that for the fulfilment of 
its historic destiny it should neither spare 
its efforts nor limit its endeavors. 

‘**At a period when the foundations of 
western civilization are in grave danger, 
America should be a beacon of hope in 
the world. Its day is approaching, and 
the nations that compose this continent 
and draw from it the vigor of their spirit 
should be united in determination, should 
augment each other to attain their com- 
mon and boundless greatness. 

“This is our heartfelt hope on this day 
of American brotherhood.” 

On April 14, 1940, the Pan American 
Union will have completed its first half- 
century. The Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States, assembled in 
Lima last December, approved a resolu- 
tion in which, after thanking the Union for 








Courtesy of Barbara Ring 


its contributions to the development of 
closer relations and better understanding 
between the republics of the American 
continent, it recommended that the fiftieth 
anniversary be celebrated with appro- 
priate ceremonies in all member countries, 
by both official bodies and organizations 
and institutions concerned with closer 
economic, cultural, scientific, and social 
relations. 

The Union hopes that that memorable 
date will begin another fifty years of 
continued cooperation and support on 
the part of governments and _ private 
organizations alike, and that with their 
aid it may continue to increase the scope 
of its activities and carry on, with the same 
enthusiasm as in the past, its task of bring- 
ing closer together the nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


: 





SOAS ITLL IELTS UES OED HAG 


A SCENE FROM “WHOM DREAMS POSSESS” BY DR. BARBARA 
RING 


This play, dealing with the life of Bolivar, was presented by the Miami Federal 
Theater. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


AT THE regular monthly meeting of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, held June 14, 1939, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and Chair- 
man of the Board, cordially welcomed a 
new member, the Ambassador of Chile, 
Senor don Alberto Cabero. 


Division of Social and Labor 
Information 


The Board adopted a proposal of the 
Government of Mexico, presented by Dr. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, Ambassador 
of Mexico to the United States, for the 
appointment of a committee of three 
members to consider the establishment of 
a Division of Social and Labor Informa- 
tion at the Pan American Union. 


Inter-American Commission of 
Women 


On March 1, 1939, the Governing Board 
requested the Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics to transmit to the Pan 
American Union on or before May 31, 
1939, the names of their representatives 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women. After that date the Governing 
Board was to proceed with the designation 
of the Chairman of the Commission from 
among the members whose names had 
been received. To date, sixteen Govern- 
ments have designated their representa- 
tives to serve on the Commission, as 
follows: 


ARGENTINA: Senora Ana Rosa de Martinez 
Guerrero 
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Brazit: Senhora Rosalina Coelho Lisboa de 
Miller 

CuiLE: Senora Marta Vergara de Chamudes 

CotompiA: Sefiora Maria Currea de Aya 

Cupa: Senora Elena Mederos de Gonzalez 

Dominican Repustic: Senorita Minerva Ber- 
nardino 

Ecuapor: Sefiora Blanca Puig de Alfaro 

Ex Satvapor: Senora Elena de Castro 

GUATEMALA: Sefiorita Ana R. de Espinoza 

Honpuras: Senora Mariana de Caceres 

PANAMA: Senora Esther Neira de Calvo 

PARAGUAY: Senora Carmen G. de Ynsfran 

Peru: Senorita Belén de Osma 

Unitep States: Miss Mary Winslow 

Urucuay: Doctora Soffa Alvarez de Demicheli 

VENEZUELA: Senorita Luisa Martinez 


At its June meeting the Board decided 
that additional time should be given those 
Governments that have not yet appointed 
their representatives on the Commission 
and fixed October 31, 1939, as the date 
before which the names of the representa- 
tives should be communicated to the 
Pan American Union. The Chairman of 
the Commission will be designated by the 
Board from among the members whose 
names have been received by that time. 


Codification of International Law 


Since only sixteen of the twenty-one 
Governments, members of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, had transmitted, as of May 1, 
their preliminary lists of candidates for the 
election of the two new members of the 
Committee of Experts for the Codification 
of International Law, raising the member- 
ship of that body to nine, the Governing 
Board recommended that the period for 
the transmission to the Pan American 
Union by the American Republics of their 
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lists of candidates be extended to July 1, 
and that the Union should then compile a 
general list of all candidates and transmit 
it to the Governments. ‘The votes cast by 
the latter will be counted at the November 
meeting of the Governing Board. 


Immigration 


In order to carry into effect three resolu- 
tions on immigration adopted by the 
Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, which met at Lima, Peru, last 
December, the Governing Board approved 
a committee report requesting the Govern- 
ments to prepare studies on their respec- 
tive ability to receive immigration and 
asking that they transmit the studies to the 
Union by January 1, 1940, together 
with the names of their representatives to 
serve on a\Committee of Experts on Im- 
migration. With reference to the draft 
treaty on immigration submitted to the 
Lima Conference by the Brazilian Delega- 
tion, the Board requested the Director 
General to transmit this draft to the 
Governments for observation and com- 
ment, the replies to be transmitted to the 
Union by January 1, 1940. The draft 
treaty and the observations thereon are 
then to be submitted to the Committee of 
Experts on Immigration, with a view to 
their coordination and the preparation of 
a uniform and definitive draft. 

Complying with the resolution which 
requests the Pan American Union to keep a 
classified register of the immigration possi- 
bilities of each country with respect to the 
profession, activity and condition of the im- 
migrants which it can receive, the Board au- 
thorized the Director General to establish 
such a register in the appropriate division 
of the Pan American Union. ‘The informa- 
tion for this register is to be provided by 
each country and is to be communicated 
to the remainder with annual revisions. 


Informal Meetings of Treasury 
Representatives 


A report approved by the Board recom- 
mended that the Government of Guate- 
mala be requested to formulate the pro- 
gram of the informal meeting of Treasury 
representatives which is to take place in 
Guatemala City on November 13, 1939. 
It also recommended that the suggestions 
received by the Pan American Union from 
various Governments relative to topics to 
be included on the agenda be transmitted 
to the Government of Guatemala, in order 
that it may select the topics which in its 
opinion may be considered at this first 
meeting, within the spirit of the resolution 
on this subject approved by the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States. 


Inter-American Penal Congress 


With reference to the resolution of the 
Lima Conference which contemplates a 
preliminary study and consultation with 
the Governments and with qualified or- 
ganizations and individuals relative to the 
advisability of convening an Inter-Ameri- 
can Penal Congress, the Governing Board 
approved a report which requests an 
expression of opinion and suggestions from 
the various Governments and authorizes 
the Director General to consult with 
qualified organizations and individuals. 
Since the International Prison Congress is 
scheduled to meet in 1940, the report 
suggests that it would be advisable to 
defer the Inter-American Congress at 
least until 1941. 


Competition for a Hymn of Peace 


The Governing Board also approved the 
report of its comittee appointed to con- 
sider the recommendation of the Lima 
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Conference to the effect that “through the 
Pan American Union a competition be 
held to select a Hymn of Peace, with 
suitable words in the respective languages, 
to be sung in all the schools of America at 
appropriate ceremonies.” 

The report contains the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. That the Governments of the countries, 
members of the Pan American Union, organize, 
or arrange that there be organized within their 
respective countries, national competitions for 
the selection of a Hymn of Peace with suitable 
words, in accordance with the resolution of the 
Eighth International Conference of American 
States. The conditions of the competition and the 
award to the prize-winning composition shall be 
determined by the respective Governments, or by 
the organization or entity entrusted with the con- 
duct of the competition by each Government. 

2. That the competition in each country be con- 
cluded and the prize-winning composition selected 
not later than February 1, 1940. It is recom- 
mended that immediately thereafter the composi- 
tion receiving the award in the national competi- 
tion be sent to the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, in order that it may be entered 
in the second or inter-American stage of the 
competition. It is further suggested that the 
compositions selected in the national competitions 
be not released for publication until after the 
inter-American competition has been concluded. 

3. That upon receipt of the compositions receiv- 
ing the awards in the national competitions, and 
not later than March 1, 1940, they be submitted 
to a jury for the purposes of determining which 
composition shal! receive the inter-American 
award. In due time the undersigned Committee 
will submit to the Governing Board suggestions 
relative to the conditions to govern the second 
stage of the competition, including the time and 
place of meeting of the jury of award, the selection 
of the jury, and the award that shall be made to 
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the prize-winning composition. It is recom- 
mended that if by April 1, 1940, the results of the 
national competitions in at least eleven countries 
should not be known, the competition should be 
declared terminated and plans for the second 
stage of the competition abandoned. Im this 
event, the compositions received will be returned 
to the respective countries. 


Resolution of Condolence 


The Chairman asked the Board to join 
him in paying tribute to a former member 
of the Board who had recently passed 
away, Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc, 
at one time Ambassador of Mexico in 
Washington, whose death, Mr. Hull said, 
“in view of his exceptional qualities of 
mind, character and industry and of his 
deep interest in the public good, was a 
great loss to his own country and to 
America as a whole.” The following 
resolution was approved unanimously: 


WHEREAS, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union has learned of the death of His 
Excellency, Sefior Dr. José Manuel Puig Ca- 
sauranc, former Ambassador of Mexico to the 
United States and representative of Mexico on 
the Governing Board; and 

WHEREAS, during his service as a member of the 
Board Dr. Puig Casauranc showed constant inter- 
est In and made important contributions to the 
work of the Union. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union 
RESOLVES: 

1. To place on the minutes of this meeting its 
profound regret at the death of His Excellency, 
Senior Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc. 

2. To request the Director General to transmit 
this resolution to the Government of Mexico and 
to the family of the deceased. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Originally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 


Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DiIvisIons 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The Butietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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The Profits of Cultural Interchange 


CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Assistant Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, State Department; formerly Specialist in 
Latin America, Foreign Policy Association 


Amonc THE “‘New Problems of Govern- 
ment’ that claim our attention at this 
year’s session of the Institute of Public 
Affairs may well be included the question 
of our cultural and intellectual relations 
with other nations, particularly those with 
our fellow-republics of this hemisphere. 
That such relations are of importance to 
our government was evidenced by the 
establishment a little less than a year ago 
of the Division of Cultural Relations in the 
Department of State. While creation of 
the Division indicates recognition by Gov- 
ernment that it has a contribution to make 
in this field, the function of the new Divi- 
sion will not be to supplant in any degree 
the significant activities toward interna- 
tional understanding now carried on by 
colleges, universities, foundations, insti- 
tutes and other private agencies, but rather 
to render those activities more effective 


Address delivered before the Institute of Public 
Affairs of the University of Virginia, Fuly 8, 1939. 


by the provision of an official agency 
serving as a Clearing house for exchange 
of information and as a center of coordina- 
tion and cooperation. 

In much of our thinking within this 
country concerning cultural exchange, 
emphasis is placed on what we can con- 
tribute to the other American republics. 
Generosity seemingly prevails over self- 
interest. It is complacently and perhaps 
all too easily assumed that the United 
States is equipped to pour out knowledge 
and enlightenment on the peoples of the 
south. There is much talk of the contribu-- 
tions which may be made to the other 
American republics by our teachers, writ- 
ers, and technical experts, but little con- 
sideration of what gifts of value we may 
receive from their creative thinkers and 
artists. 

Yet cultural interchange in its nature is 
fundamentally reciprocal. It is necessa- 
rily a matter of give-and-take. It means 
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Courtesy of J. A. de Marval 


IN THE ARGENTINE PAVILION, NEW 
YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


The great Buenos Aires dailies and the many 
books published in that metropolis interpret the 
culture of an important republic. 


influencing and being influenced. If we 
have much of value to contribute to the 
other American republics, we also have 
much to receive. It may be salutary to 
remember that during the colonial period 
what we commonly call Latin America far 
outweighed in importance Anglo-Saxon 
America. During the nineteenth century 
the balance swung in the other direction. 
But now the pointer has begun to swing 
back. ‘The other American republics are 
growing in economic power and political 
significance. We may look forward to a 
day when their population will outstrip our 
own. It is worthwhile then to turn our 
thoughts toward the profits which may 
come to the United States and its people 
from inter-American exchange in the cul- 
tural and intellectual field. 





At the start we should do well to recall 
that a great expanse of our country— 
running westward from Louisiana and 
Texas across New Mexico and Arizona to 
California—has a cultural background on 
which has been indelibly fixed the His- 
panic impress. Language, social institu- 
tions and customs, architecture, and many 
other phases of life bear witness to the 
strength of the contribution which Spain 
and Mexico have made to the development 
of this vast region. 

Yet another region of the United States 
has profited perhaps even more strikingly 
than the Southwest from Hispanic-Amer- 
ican influence. I refer to a contribution 
all too generally overlooked. Walter 
Prescott Webb in his notable book, The 
Great Plains, has pointed out that the 
advancing movement of American pioneers 
successfully pushed westward during more 
than two centuries through the forests first 
of the eastern seaboard, then beyond the 
Appalachians and then across the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. But the frontiersmen came 
to a halt when they reached the Plains 
country in the neighborhood of the 
ninety-eighth meridian. The methods and 
ways of life—means of travel, weapons, 
tools, systems of agriculture—which had 
worked in the woods broke down when 
tried on this vast level, treeless and semi- 
arid area. For the greater part of half a 
century, from 1840 to 1885, the frontier 
stood still; or rather it leaped the Plains 
to the Pacific Coast. 

In this interim the Plains, a broad belt 
stretching northward from Texas to Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas, were won for 
American life by techniques and instru- 
ments that had been borrowed originally 
from Mexico. The horse which entered 
Texas across the Rio Grande first enabled 
man to dominate the Plains’ immense 
seas of grass. It was the use of the horse 
in the management of cattle that created 
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the ranch of the west as distinguished from 
the stock-farm of the east. The cattle 
ranch, the range cattle industry were a 
contribution to the United States from 
Mexico. It was this contribution which 
created the Cattle Kingdom in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and gave 
to our history and tradition, to our present- 
day motion pictures and ‘“‘pulp’’ maga- 
zines that most dramatic and dynamic 
figure of American life—the cowboy. 
Mexico is continuing her gifts to us. 
The artistic renaissance that has ac- 
companied that nation’s recent social and 
economic revolution has been a force 
markedly influencing art currents in the 
United States. The Mexican painters 
evolved in the mural a new technique for 
the modern world and in their emphasis 
on the contemporary social struggle of 
their native land a new attitude toward 
the content of painting. For almost 


twenty years our painters and art students 
have been drawn southward to view the 
works of José Clemente Orozco, Diego 
Rivera, David Alfaro Siqueiros, and other 





Courtesy of the New School for Social Research 


leaders of the Mexican school, The murals 
by these painters which adorn the walls of 
the patio of the Ministry of Public Educa- 
tion, the Preparatory School, the National 
Palace, the Agricultural School at Cha- 
pingo, and the Palace of Fine Arts have 
made of Mexico City a Mecca for art 
lovers. These pictures reveal a move- 
ment which is living and vital as a result 
of its revolutionary strength, its impetuous 
force, its biting irony. 

We have not only gone to Mexico; we 
have invited Mexican art to come to us. 
Pictures by Diego Rivera decorate the 
walls of the Stock Exchange Club of 
San Francisco, of the Detroit Institute, 
and of the Workers School in New York 
City. Murals by Orozco are to be found 
at Pomona College in California, at 
Dartmouth College in New England, and 
at the New School for Social Research in 
New York City. In addition numerous 
pictures by these and other Mexican 
painters have been acquired by public 
and private galleries. 


One critic has remarked that the 


“CREATIVE MAN”, BY JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


Modern Mexican art has exerted a deep influence in many countries and leading artists have been 


invited to decorate numerous buildings in the United States. 


This is one of the murals by Orozco at 


the New School for Social Research in New York City. 





Photograph by Beatrice Newhall 


SECTION OF A MURAL BY DIEGO RIVERA DEPICTING THE HISTORY OF 
MEXICO (NATIONAL PALACE, MEXICO CITY) 


“The Mexican painters evolved in the mural a new technique for the modern world and 
in their emphasis on the contemporary social struggle of their native land a new attitude 
toward the content of painting.” 
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Mexicans are ‘‘a more creative influence 
in American painting than the modernist 
French masters. It is even possible that 
they will give us a tradition from which 
the American painters will draw. For, as 
their country like ours belongs to the New 
World, their work seems to be a part of 
our actual native expression. Mexico 
remains the one country which has pro- 
duced a contemporary plastic art of 
national dimensions.” ! 

The influence of the Mexican school has 
been an important factor in the recent 
encouragement of mural painting for 
public buildings in the United States, 
which has been such a significant develop- 
ment within the past few years. It is 
worthy of note that the mural, which in 
production is often a group creation and 
which exists not for the enjoyment of a 
privileged few but for all, is essentially a 
democratic art form. 

In music the influence ‘oti the -other 
Americans” has as yet been less significant 
than in painting. It is only within recent 
years that composers in the other American 
republics have sought to make of music a 
medium for expression of the distinctive 
quality of their national life, or, as one 
Mexican composer puts it, “‘to create a 
vigorous art that would stem from the 
people and would reach out to the people.” 
These musicians have rich resources on 
which to call for development of an inde- 
pendent musical culture. Among North 
American critics, Aaron Copland and 
Paul Rosenfeld have pointed out the ad- 
vantages over composers in the United 
States possessed, say, by Carlos Chavez, 
who may draw inspiration from the deep 
wells of an ancient civilization. Many of 
Chavez’ own compositions are already 
well known: ‘‘The Four Suns’’, an Aztec 
ballet; sb eP."(Elorse’ Rowers Dancenor 


Charmion von Wiegand, *‘Mural Painting in Amer- 
ica’, Yale Review, June 1934. 


Men and Machines) and ‘‘Indian Sym- 
phony.” His ‘“‘Piramide’”’ was given its 
world premiére by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra. 

In Mexico, as director of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica, Chavez has been giving concerts 
for ten years to workers and peasants, in 
addition to his regular subscription audien- 
ces at the Palace of Fine Arts. To link 
the musical tradition of the early Indians 
to the present day, Chavez developed a 
special Mexican orchestra to play this 
characteristic music, in which conven- 
tional instruments were complemented by 
Indian huéhuetles, teponaxtles, chirimias, water 
drums and rasps. Chavez has himself 
directed some of our most famous or- 
chestras—the New York Philharmonic, 
the Boston Symphony, the Philadelphia 
Symphony. 

In the person of Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Brazil has given to South America, 
according to one critic, “its one great 
genius” among living musicians and “‘the 
most significant American composer of 
the twentieth century.”? Villa-Lobos’ 
music has been presented in the United 
States by our leading orchestras and by 
the Schola Cantorum of New York; it has 
been employed by Martha Graham in her 
dances; it has appeared frequently on the 
programs of concert soloists. 

Villa-Lobos devoted years of study to 
his people’s folklore, traveling through the 
most remote and isolated sections of the 
country. He so steeped himself in the 
cultural traditions of his nation that his 
music provides a comprehensive and varied 
picture of the land of his birth. After a 
stay in Europe, where he had been widely 
applauded, he returned to Brazil in 1932. 
He abandoned composing, and has since 


2 William Berrien, ‘‘Latin American Composers and 
Their Problems??, BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union (Washington), October and November 1937. 
Citation from the November issue, p. 838. 
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From a codex 





AZTEG MUSICIANS 


The Mexican love of music is a heritage from the country’s indigenous inhabitants. 
Carlos Chavez, the well-known composer and orchestra director, uses some of the 
primitive instruments when his orchestra plays Mexican music. 


devoted his major efforts to the musical 
education of his countrymen, particularly 
of the school children. It is his theory 
that the child can best learn to love great 
music by singing it, and he has arranged 
for choral rendition the master works of 
musical history, which are now performed 
in Brazil by groups of thousands of school 
children. 

Time is not available to speak of other 
significant composers: of Eduardo Fabini 
of Uruguay or of Amadeo Roldan, whose 
music with its Afro-Cuban themes has 
been performed in New York and at the 
Hollywood Bowl. The new and dynamic 
composers of the other American republics 
are better known to each other, and their 
music is better known to the outside world, 
in large part because of the efforts of Curt 
Lange, the German-Uruguayan, who 
founded and has maintained with sacrifi- 
cial enthusiasm the Boletin Latinoamer- 
cano de Musica. A distinctive contribution 


to the wider knowledge of Latin American 
music in the United States has come from 
the Pan American Union, through the four 
concerts given each year in Washington, 
which often have been broadcast over 
national hookups. 

The best friends of the Latin American 
composers would not have us overrate their 
accomplishments. They are only at the 
beginning of the development of an authen- 
tic independent movement. To date the 
serious music of the other American repub- 
lics has had less extended influence 
probably than their popular and folk 
music. In Mexico Manuel Ponce, whose 
“‘Estrellita” and ‘‘A la orilla de un palmar’”’ 
are so well loved, initiated as early as 1921 
a movement to popularize the cancion 
mexicana. ‘‘Estrellita’? has been the an- 
cestor of numerous Broadway hits. 
Today this composition and many others 
of Mexico’s melodious popular songs are 
known far beyond her borders, both in the 
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United States to the north and in the 
countries to the south. In this country 
Aaron Copland has based his ‘Salon 
México” on popular tunes. At Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, last September I attended a con- 
cert in one of the largest theaters given by 
Pedro Vargas, the Mexican radio tenor. 
The building was packed by a polyglot 
audience— Italians, Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Brazilians, Germans, Syrians, Hungarians 
and Japanese. The program was made 
up entirely of Mexican popular songs. 
Paulista audiences have a reputation for 
coolness, but Vargas’ singing brought forth 
warm applause and insistent demands for 
encores. 

According to some prophets, the popular 
music of Brazil itself may in the future 
prove as successful in winning foreign 


audiences as has that of Mexico. It may 
be welcomed in the United States, for this 
music is marked, as is our own popular 
music, by a distinctive negroid element. 
Already well established here are the 
Argentine tango, the Cuban son and rumba. 
Our daily radio programs include Mexi- 
can, Argentine, Cuban and other Latin 
American music, and the more serious 
productions of the composers to the south 
are finding an increasing place in sym- 
phony and concert programs. 

Spanish architecture, it is well to recall, 
came to us through Latin America; 
and to mention it, particularly that of 
the ‘‘mission”’ type, is enough to suggest 
the large influence it has had in the 
United States. In addition the pre- 
Columbian styles of the Indian cultures 





A CHORUS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


The Brazilian Heitor Villa-Lobos is recognized as one of the most notable composers on the American 
continent. His compositions have been performed by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra and other 


leading musical organizations and are heard more and more frequently on the radio. 


He is now devoting 


his major efforts to the musical education of his countrymen, especially school children. 
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Courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia 


A HAND-WOVEN BLOUSE FROM GUATEMALA 


The Indian arts of Mexico, Guatemala and Peru are rich sources of motifs for textile 
designers. 


have made their impress, as is exemplified, 
to cite only one example, by the Mayan 
Theater of Los Angeles. If we come to 
the present day, the development of 
modernist architecture in Mexico has 
been so significant that in 1937 The 
Architectural Record devoted an entire 
number to the subject, declaring that the 
United States cannot boast of a modern 
architectural movement so solidly based as 
that to be seen in Mexico. 

During recent years we have profited 
increasingly from the popular arts of the 
countries to the south. Textiles, rugs, 
glass ancl pottery have been employed 
extensively in interior decoration. One 
large New York department store carries 
goods with motifs drawn from the Indian 
arts of Mexico, Guatemala and Peru. 
We are producing footwear designed on 
Ecuadorean models and hats which show 
the influence of the curious inverted 
dishpan headgear of the Indian women 
in Cuzco, Peru. 

The above suggestions may suffice to 
indicate that the United States already 
owes much to the peoples of the other 


American republics in painting, music, 
architecture and various popular arts. 
We may expect that the future will see 
the enhancement of this contribution 
both in the fields already mentioned and 
in many other areas of life. For the 
influence of our neighbors comes to bear 
upon us, not only directly, but also in- 
directly, through the students and inves- 
tigators who in increasing numbers will 
go out from the United States to do 
research in the other American republics. 

Hispanic America has long attracted our 
workers in archeology and anthropology. 
The sites of the Maya culture in Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Yucatan and of the 
pre-Inca and Inca cultures of Peru, 
Bolivia and Ecuador—to mention only two 
areas—have been visited, excavated and 
studied by numerous North American 
Mexico and Peru now possess 
groups of native workers, headed by 
Alfonso Caso in the first country and by 
Julio Tello in the second, who not only 
know a great deal more about the an- 
tiquities of their respective nations than 
do North Americans, but who have 


scholars. 
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developed field and laboratory methods 
that our archeologists recognize as in 
many ways superior to those in vogue in 
this country. Thus the opportunity to 
work in the other American republics 
has benefited the science of archeology in 
the United States, and also contributed 
to a more accurate knowledge of the 
prehistory of this country. Moreover, a 
broader concept of the development of 
Indian cultures in the whole Western 
Hemisphere has brought with it a clearer 
understanding of the character and possi- 
bilities of our own Indian population. ‘The 
policy of our Government toward the 
Indian may well benefit from a compara- 
tive study of the policies of other nations 
in this hemisphere. In fact, Herbert E. 
Bolton, in his memorable presidential 
AdGreSS mLON mene SZ eeimeenncumolpmntiae 
American Historical Association, has point- 
ed out that the entire history of our 
country is only to be understood if it is 
studied not as a movement to itself, but 
rather as part of the epic of that “‘greater 
America’’, which we share with the other 
nations of this hemipshere. 

Mexico’s educational program has been 
carefully surveyed by educators in this 
country in the hope that it might be sug- 
gestive of fundamental solutions, partic- 
ularly with regard to the needs of different 
minority groups in the continental United 
States and in some of its outlying posses- 
sions. Within recent years large num- 
bers of our teachers and educational au- 
thorities have crossed the Rio Grande to 
view at first hand Mexico’s dramatic 
expansion of rural education, whose goal 
has been to raise the economic and social 
level of native peoples speaking different 
languages and possessing different cus- 
toms and traditions, and to “incorporate” 


3 Katharine M. Cook, ‘‘The House of the People’ 
(Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 
1932). 


these peoples into the country’s civiliza- 
tion and culture. Efforts have also been 
directed toward making the school a con- 
structive community center, an agency 
which will provide not only instruction 
but also serve to improve agricultural 
methods and standards of health and 
hygiene, and otherwise contribute to social 
welfare. After a visit to Mexico, Professor 
John Dewey declared: ‘“There is no edu- 
cational movement in the world which 
exhibits more of the spirit of intimate 
union of school activities with those of the 
community than is found in this Mexican 
development.” 

The experience of the other American 
republics with regard to another racial 
group, the Negro, may also prove of value 





Collection of Museum of Archeology, Lima 


A PERUVIAN PORTRAIT JAR 


Ancient Peruvian pottery is interesting not only 
from an archeological but also from an artistic 
viewpoint 
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Courtesy of the National Tourist Commission, Habana 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, HABANA 


The Department of Parasitology in the Medical School of the University of Habana is ranked by some 
authorities as the best in the world. 


to our students of social relations. In this 
hemisphere Brazil is second only to the 
United States in the numbers of its colored 
population. All phases of its economic, 
social and political development have 
been profoundly influenced by the presence 
of millions of Negroes and mulattos. For 
example, the writings of Nina Rodrigues, 
Gilberto Freyre and Arthur Ramos have 
led to a revaluation of the African con- 
tribution to that country’s development, 
somewhat similar in character to the rein- 
terpretation of the role of the Indian in 
national culture that has taken place in 
The African influence on Bra- 
cooking, architecture, 


Mexico. 
zilian language, 
music, painting and poetry is being stud- 


ied with intense interest and sympathy.‘ 

Thus the twenty other American repub- 
lics may serve observers and students as 
an immense social laboratory, not only 
in the relationships between differing 
racial groups, but also in the field of agri- 
cultural organization, the application of 
government control to economic activities 
and other questions. Interchange in the 
areas of tropical agriculture and tropical 
medicine may also bring direct benefits to 
the United States. Time is not available 
to attempt any discussion of these fields, 
but passing reference may be made to the 
Department of Parasitology in the Medical 


4 See “Brazilian Painting in New York,” by Robert 
C. Smith, p. 500.—EviTor. 
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School of the University of Habana, which 
is ranked by some authorities as the best 
in the world. Very fine work has been 
done in Brazil, much of it in the Chagas 
Institute, in the field of South American 
dysenteries and other diseases. The Butan- 
tan Institute in Brazil has attained inter- 
national leadership in the development of 
serums against snake bites, and the United 
States has profited from its work by the 
establishment of a branch station in this 
country. 

Cultural interchange with the other 
American republics may offer to the 
United States—in addition to such direct 
contributions as have been already men- 
tioned in painting, music, architecture and 
popular arts, and such indirect contribu- 
tions as may result from the observations 
and researches of our students—profits of a 
more general and less tangible character. 
Our philosophy of life may be modified, 
our scale of values supplemented, our 
point of view enlarged by continuing 
contacts with our neighbors in _ this 
hemisphere. 

During my recent trip to South America 
I was profoundly impressed by the attitude 
of these peoples toward the future. In a 
world shadowed by dark portents, they 
have retained their optimism. In con- 
trast with the prevailing attitudein Europe, 
in contrast with the shift in attitude which 
has taken place in this country since 1929, 
they definitely believe that the best lies 


ahead, not behind. They look to the 
future with confidence, assured that it will 
in its time bring to fruition their hopes and 
dreams. 

In conclusion then, the profits of cultural 
interchange are real. The future may 
bring them to us far more abundantly than 
has the past. Both the United States and 
the other American republics remained 
colonies in the cultural sense long after 
their political bonds with the mother 
countries had been broken. We looked to 
Britain for our models and standards; the 
countries to the south looked to Spain and 
France. But now we and they are coming 
of age. Both of us are learning to stand 
on our own feet, and to have confidence in 
our own judgments as to what is good in 
intellectual and cultural achievement. 
We in this hemisphere are developing, some 
more slowly than others, a culture which is 
not borrowed from across the seas, or 
reflected from other and older nations, 
but which is our own, which is made in 
America. Therefore the time is ripe as it 
has never been before for exchange between 
the two Americas. In the past the east- 
west bonds linking both Americas to 
Europe have been strong. Neither of us 
would see those bonds weakened. But 
now the two Americas have something to 
give each other. The argosies of the spirit 
for this hemisphere may come from the 
south and north, as well as from the east 
and west. 


Brazilian Painting in New York 


ROBERT C. SMITH, Pu. D. 
Assistant Director, The Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 


THE Worvp’s Fair has brought to New 
York this summer the most comprehensive 
showing of the contemporary art of Latin 
America ever realized in this country. 
Among the nations of South America 
Brazil has been most generous in revealing 
the work of her present day painters in an 
offering that ranges from conservative 
academic production to the most stalwart 
examples of modern regional art. 

At the exhibition of Latin American art 
held in the new Riverside Museum and 
organized under the auspices of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Brazil is represented 
by some thirty-five canvases. ‘These were 
submitted by the outstanding members of 
the Brazilian Association of Fine Arts of 
Rio de Janeiro, men and women whose 
work reflects a more conservative outlook 
than that of the modern painters of Sao 
Paulo and Pernambuco. Theirs is still the 
tradition of the early twenties, founded on 
impressionism and reflecting Parisian in- 
fluences from a variety of sources in land- 
scapes, portraits, still lifes and genre scenes. 
Although the subject matter of these paint- 
ings is largely Brazilian, so strong is the 
international quality of their style that it 
is often difficult to distinguish a particular 
work from similar output in Chile, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. 

Such a picture is the beautifully painted 
Shadows of Life by Maria Margarida. It 
is a still life of two collars, a clothes-line, 
and an iron resting upon a diminutive 
brick. The uniformity of the white walls 
and table-cloth accents the delicacy of the 
blue shadows of the freshly laundered 
collars, the texture and coloring of the 
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clothes-pin and the brick, the minutely 
studied grain in the wooden handle of the 
iron. The freshness and crispness of the 
technique hark back to the seventeenth 
century still life painters of northern 
Europe in a tradition already established 
in France by Philippe Roy and Salvador 
Dali. It is a part of the new naturalism 
that twenty years ago began to take the 
place of impressionist painting even in 
academic circles, but without the special 
idealogies that usually accompanied the 
change. Maria Margarida is not a be- 
lated cubist, nor a surrealist, nor a mili- 
tant regionalist like Grant Wood. Her 
attitude is as straightforward as the seven- 
teenth century Dutch masters themselves, 
unswerving in its desire to record accu- 
rately what the painter has observed. Yet 
the linear pattern of the objects and their 
shadows as well as the general taste of the 
arrangement afford a lightness and deli- 
cacy which keep the whole together. 

On the other hand Jordao de Oliveira’s 
atmospheric landscape is purely impres- 
sionist in derivation. He has painted a 
group of thatched houses, the mucambos of 
the Brazilian littoral, beneath the slowly 
moving palm trees on the beach of Atalaia 
in Sergipe. This is a type of illustrative 
picture which for years has enjoyed great 
popularity in Brazil, as indeed it has every- 
where. But the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment saves the work from being banal. 
One delights in the vivid pattern of the 
moving palm trees, tenuously drawn to be 
sure, but strangely similar in their expres- 
siveness to those of the water-colors of 
Winslow Homer. 


“SHADOWS OF 
LIFE”, BY MARTA 
MARGARIDA 






Photographs courtesy of the Brazilian World’s Fair Commission 


“ATALAIA, SERGIPE”, BY JORDAO DE OLIVEIRA 








Courtesy of the Brazilian World’s Fair Commission 


As in Mexico, Peru, and Colombia, 
there is in Brazil a growing interest on the 
part of painters in recording the glories of 
the national colonial architecture. To this 
movement Demetrio Ismailovitch has made 
an important contribution in his paint- 
ing of Sao Pedro dos Clerigos in Recife, 
a church begun by the architect Ferreira 
Jacome in 1729. From the standpoint of 
color the picture ranks high in the exhibi- 
tion. ‘The elaborate facade is a subtle 
study in greys and browns set against a 
delicate blue-green sky. ‘The delicious pink 
coloring of the houses at the sides painted 
with a studied folk art naiveté contrasts 
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“SAO PEDRO DOS CLERIGOS, 
RECIFE”, BY DEMETRIO 
ISMAILOVITCH 


Pdom celeriac § 
8 


with the nervous calligraphy of the grille 
on the parvis and the baroque lamp bracket, 
so characteristic a feature of the old Per- 
nambucan city. This linear quality is the 
dominant element of the picture; Ismailo- 
vitch’s slight irregularities of draughtsman- 
ship enhance remarkably the vitality of 
the painting. 

These are the outstanding Brazilian 
pictures in the exhibit at the Riverside 
Museum. One remembers also the Men 
and Boats of My Country, an impressionist 
study in light and shade by Oswaldo 
Teixeira, the director of the new Museum 
of Fine Arts in Rio de Janeiro, whose 
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Mater is the only Brazilian work in the 
exhibition at the International Business 
Machines building at the Fair; the Fre 
Dance of Helios Seelinger, which reflects 
the voodoo magic of the Brazilian Negroes; 
and the splendidly painted academic nude, 
In a Painter’s Studio, of Manoel Costantino, 
who is this year’s winner of the national 
award for Europeanstudy. Onecannotbut 
regret, however, that the strong Paulista 
school is not represented in the Riverside 
show, nor the powerful social commen- 
taries of the young Pernambucan Cicero 
Dias. 

For its pavilion at the World’s Fair the 
Brazilian government commissioned Can- 
dido Portinari to paint three murals rep- 





Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 


“MORRO”, BY CANDIDO PORTINARI 
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resenting different regions of the nation.! 
The artist, who is at the present time 
completing a monumental series of frescoes 
involving the regional occupations of 
Brazil for the new building of the Ministry 
of Education and Health in Rio de Janeiro, 
can claim the title of the Brazilian Diego 
Rivera. Born in the state of Sao Paulo 
in 1903, he has only recently turned to the 
fresco medium and the indigenous subject 
matter of the Mexican master. His pecu- 
liarly powerful style and vigorous manner- 
isms are especially adapted to monumental 

1 The painter's work was first seen in this country 
when he exhibited his Coffee at the Carnegie International 
in Pittsburg in 1935, at which he won a second honorable 


mention. Itis high tme that he be given a comprehensive 
exhibition in this country. 
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Courtesy of the artist 


productions. He seems now to be one of 
the outstanding painters of the Americas 
and if his influence continues to grow he 
will undoubtedly produce in Brazil a 
movement comparable to the Mexican 
Renaissance. 

In the central fresco at the Brazilian 
pavilion Portinari has pictured the life of 
the Baian ? waterfront. ‘Three colossal ne- 
gresses in picturesque Baian turbans and 
elaborate flounced dresses dominate the 
foreground, along with a pair of stalwart 
girls obviously inspired by Picasso. Be- 
hind, another monumental woman is 
seated, gazing blankly out to sea. At her 
side two mulatto boys are playing leap- 
frog. A coiled rope, a jug, a leather trunk 
complete the picture. 

Portinari, like Rivera, paints the simple 
folk of his country, dignifying their humble 
occupations in monumental portrayal. 
The common folk of Mexico are largely 
Indians and mestizos; those of Brazil are 
negroes and mulattoes. So far the two 
painters are fellow travelers. But Rivera’s 
drawing is based on a simplified study of 


27. ¢., of Bata (revised spelling of Bahia).—Ep1rTor. 
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PAINTINGS BY CANDIDO 
PORTINARI AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


At side: ‘“‘Pernambucan Fishermen’’; 
below: ‘‘Baian Life”; on opposite page: 
““Gaucho Life.” 


fifteenth century Italian frescoes. Porti- 
nari’s drawing is distorted for dramatic 
effect. Rivera’s backgrounds are natural- 
istic, based on perspective. 
fers to discard perspective in order to create 


Portinari pre- 


a more lively pattern. Rivera’s color is 
distinguished for its warmth of tone; 
Portinari’s palette is based on the coolest 


blues, greens, whites and shimmering 
blacks. 
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Throughout the frescoes one is aware of 
an overpowering movement, heightened 
by an arbitrary chiaroscuro, expressive of 
a great country in process of development. 
In the Pernambucan mural it is the life of 
the fishermen at sea that Portinari depicts. 
The wind sweeps through the sails of a 
crude wooden raft, a jangada, while two 
men vigorously direct the course of the 
craft and a woman hauls up a net. The 
composition is rounded off by two other 
jangadas carrying female passengers of 
heroic proportions. In the third fresco we 
see a scene from the gaucho life of the ex- 
treme south of Brazil. Here again the 
stalwart figures of the cowboys and their 
simple gestures introduce the monumental 
note of the picture. Yet Portinari has 
balanced force with grace in the delicately 
drawn horse at full gallop in the back- 
ground, the expressive coiled rope in the 
lower left hand corner, and the lariat at- 
tached to a high post. These are heroic 
figures, huge of feet and hands, bulging of 
muscles, direct of gesture and speech, epic 
of action. There is no subtlety about 
them; they stand out as simple people 
should, forceful and direct. 





The variety of Portinari’s style is illus- 
trated by his painting Morro at the exhi- 
bition Art in Our Time at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Here he has laid aside not 
only the fresco technique but his monu- 
mentality as well. He becomes almost a 
folk painter working in microcosm, with a 
slight bent toward caricature. It is a hill 
in a poor negro quarter teeming with the 
sort of life described by Fran Martins in 
his recent novel Ponta da Rua. ‘The city is 
probably Rio de Janeiro because of the 
stylized skyscrapers, the bay with its moun- 
tains, the plane, and the ship. But it is 
the hill itself, the morro, which preoccupies 
the painter. Everywhere women with 
misshapen bodies, carrying cans of water 
on their heads, are toiling back and forth 
between the tiny zinc-roofed houses. Chil- 
dren are running with shrill cries from one 
adult to another. A young negro, remi- 
niscent of Thomas Benton’s figures in his 
sharply drawn profile and angular form, 
is lounging in a doorway. ‘The immobile 
face of a gigantic negress, a practitioner of 
voodoo magic, gazes straight ahead from 
the window upon which she is leaning. 
In the rich red of the earth, the scin- 
tillating blues and greens of the sea 
and the foliage, one senses the oppressive 
tropical heat. 

The painting, apart from its artistic 
merits, is an invaluable social document. 
The life of the Brazilian metropolis is, like 
that of our southern cities, inextricably 
bound up with the life of the negro com- 
munities within its boundaries. Portinari 
shows that complex life without sentimen- 
tality or undue vulgarity. In the Morro as 
well as in the World’s Fair frescoes he re- 
mains the straightforward, understanding 
painter of the Brazilian lower classes. His 
work completes the picture presented dur- 
ing the last decade by the work of the Bra- 
zilian novelists Fran Martins, Lins do 
Régo, Nelio Reis, and Cyro dos Anjos, by 
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the negrologists Arthur Ramos and Edison 
Carneiro, and by the social historian 
Gilberto Freyre. 

The paintings at the Riverside Museum 
and those of Candido Portinari represent 
two distinct tendencies in modern Bra- 
zilian art. Both are international in in- 
spiration; the one derives from the studios 
and academies of Europe, the other from 
the walls of modern Mexican buildings. 
But of the two the latter seems to be more 


representative of Brazil, more American in 
the vigor of its regional flavor. In many 
ways it is clearly reminiscent of recent 
painting in this country. On the other 
hand it is related to the work of José 
Sabogal in Peru and to the new Cuban 
school. It is an essential part of the new 
American style that has evolved from the 
Mexican frescoes of the nineteen twenties 
and that now constitutes one of the most 
important forces in modern art. 


Visit of General Rafael L. Trujillo 
to Washington 


GENERAL RAFAEL LEoNIDAS ‘TRUJILLO 
Mo.tna, ex-President of the Domini- 
can Republic and Chief of Staff of the 
Army, made an unofficial visit to Wash- 
ington last July to strengthen the 
friendly relations existing between his 
country and the United States. 

After landing at Miami from his yacht, 
the Ramfis, General Trujillo, accompanied 
by the Honorable Andrés _ Pastoriza, 
Minister of the Dominican Republic to 
the United States, and the Honorable 
Rafael Espaillat de la Mota, Consul 
General of the Dominican Republic in 
New York, who went to Miami to receive 
him; Dr. Francisco Benzo, Secretary of 
Health and personal physician of the Ex- 
president; Senor Emilio Garcia Godoy, 
Minister of the Dominican Republic to 
Cuba; Senior Virgilio Alvarez Pina, Presi- 
dent of the Santo Domingo District 
Council; Colonel Antonio Leyba Pou 
and Captain Salvador Cobian Parra, 
aides; and J. M. Bonetti Burgos, private 


secretary, General Trujillo proceeded to 
Washington by train. He was met in 
the President’s Room at the Union Sta- 
tion by Laurence Duggan, Chief of the 
Division of American Republics, Depart- 
ment of State; Stanley Woodward, Assistant 
Chief of Protocol, Department of State; the 
Honorable R. Henry Norweb, American 
Minister to the Dominican Republic; the 
Honorable Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambas- 
sador of Ecuador to the United States, 
and the Honorable Elie Lescot, Minister 
of Haiti, as well as by officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, including Lt. 
Col. A. R. Harris, assigned by the War 
Department as General Trujillo’s special 
aide during his stay in Washington. 
General Trujillo said in response to the 
greetings extended to him: 


I am happy to be on American soil and I am 
profoundly grateful to the American Govern- 
ment for the cordial welcome extended to me. 
I bring greetings from the Dominican Govern- 
ment and people for the American Government 
and people. We are sincerely bound to the policy 
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GENERAL TRUJILLO AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


In the center of the picture stands General Trujillo; at the right, the Hon. Andrés Pastoriza, Minister of 
the Dominican Republic to the United States; and at the left, the Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union. 


of peace and harmony of the American continent 
and I offer my heartiest cooperation to the service 
of its ideals. 


During his brief stay General Trujillo 
was extensively entertained in official and 
diplomatic circles. Among his hosts were 


President Roosevelt; the Honorable Elie 
Lescot, Minister of Haiti; General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army; 
Major General Commandant Thomas 
Holcomb, U. S. M. C.; Major General 
James C. Breckinridge, Commanding 
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General, Marine Barracks, Quantico and 
Colonel Thomas Watson, U. S. M. C. 
General Trujillo was received by the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 

In replying to the welcome of Senator 
Green at the luncheon offered him at the 
Capitol by a group of senators, General 
Trujillo said: 


No one could refuse the honor of speaking in 
this place, which was the cradle and is now the 
headquarters of democracy in the New World. 
For that reason I welcome the kind invitation of 
my friend Senator Green to speak on this occa- 
sion; for that reason, and also because I should 
like to tell you something of the contribution that 
the Dominican nation is making to second your 
eager efforts on behalf of continental solidarity. 

The significance of the Senate of the United 
States of America in the history of man’s efforts 
to guarantee the ideal of human liberty in the 
world, is known by all the nations of America and 
is recognized as one of the most notable features 
of the institutions of this great democracy. The 
Senate is intimately linked with glorious traditions 
which have constantly defended the highest prin- 
ciples of civilization, and with the effort to main- 
tain the supreme ideal of human concord among 
all nations. 

Ever since the Dominican Republic achieved 
liberty and independence, it has based its institu- 
tions on the fundamental principles expressed in 
the Constitution of the United States. Disci- 
plining its energies, honorably developing its 
scanty economic resources, and adjusting its na- 
tional life to the norms of order, work, and prog- 
ress, it is emulating, in its own small way, the 
example of juridical order that your great nation 
offers, which is the most solid and vigorous support 
which justice and right can count on in the world. 
My greatest concern as a statesman has always 
been to maintain the tradition of such institutions 
in my country. 

Since 1930, when my fellow citizens elevated me 
to the Presidency of the Republic, one of my 
staunchest aims has been to strengthen the friend- 
ship between our two countries and put it on a 
permanent basis. I take pride in declaring that 
the Dominican Republic, during my administra- 
tion as President and under my inspiration since 
I voluntarily, and against the wishes of my people, 
refused reelection to that high office, has never for 
a single moment failed to uphold, by every means 
at its command, the policy of continental unity. 


And as long as I represent and direct the chief 
political forces in my country, the Dominican 
Republic in the Caribbean Sea will be in the van 
in defending the ideals of the good neighbor policy 
among the nations of the continent. That policy 
of solidarity with the United States of America 
has no hidden purpose. We have not sought, in 
return for our cooperation, any economic return, 
nor have we had our commercial interest in mind. 
We have not tried to obtain any kind of material 
advantages by offering to the people and to the 
Government of the United States our hearty sup- 
port of its policy of continental unity and preser- 
vation. 

We are fully conscious of the destiny which is 
ours by right of membership in the American com- 
munity, and by right of geographical situation. 
My visit then, Gentlemen of the Senate, is purely 
one of good will. In spite of the serious depres- 
sion that the world is experiencing the Dominican 
Republic, during my two recent administrations, 
has balanced its budget and adjusted its public 
expenses to its revenues; this it has been able to do 
without recourse to loans. Moreover, it has paid 
off the greater part of its internal floating debt 
and paid punctually and fully, up to now, the 
interest and amortization due on foreign loans 
contracted by administrations previous to mine. 

But, it is only fair to point out, the supreme 
effort involved could not be carried out except by 
constant and painful sacrifices on the part of the 
Dominican government. This fact, among other 
considerations, led my Government to start nego- 
tiations whereby by means of a frank and friendly 
understanding with the United States the onerous 
conditions imposed on the Dominican Republic 
by the anachronistic Dominican-American Con- 
vention of 1924 might be improved. The preju- 
dicial provisions of this instrument will always 
wound our national susceptibilities, and it is to be 
hoped that a revision of its essential clauses may be 
the subject of friendly efforts on the part of both 
governments, united as their respective peoples 
are in a common destiny and in a cordial and 
generous unity of ideals. 

My visit, I repeat, is purely one of good will. 
My chief reason for undertaking it is to strengthen 
the existing friendly ties, fortunately more cordial 
than at any other time, between this great country 
and the Dominican Republic. The essential 
object of my trip to the United States would be 
fully realized if this journey should help us to a 
better understanding of each other, to a greater 
appreciation of our efforts, made under the adverse 
conditions which I have just mentioned, to show 
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to the world that a small nation, by its virtue, by 
its industry, by its unswerving devotion to progress 
and by the honorable fulfillment of its obligations 
and faithfulness to its pledged word, can become 
a great nation. 

I shall return to my country pleased and grate- 
ful if I can carry back to my fellow citizens the 
conviction that the sincere, cordial, and produc- 
tive friendship between the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States and the people and the 
government of the Dominican Republic, shall 
always be in accord with the memorable words of 
one of yourmost distinguishedstatesmen :““TheLord 
has made us neighbors; let justice make us friends.” 

I am sincerely grateful for the tribute paid me 
by my dear friend Senator Green, as well as for 
the opportunity that it has given me to be with 
the other members of the Senate who have joined 
with him on this pleasant occasion. 


While General Trujillo was in Wash- 
ington he visited many places of interest 
in the city and its environs. At the tombs 
of Washington and the Unknown Soldier 
he deposited floral tributes. The Pan 
American Union, the Marine Corps Bar- 
racks in Washington and Quantico, the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Fort Hunt, 
Fort Meade, Fort Myer, the Experiment 
Farm of the Department of Agriculture, 
Federal housing projects, the Navy Yard, 
a C. C. C. camp, all claimed his atten- 
tion. At Fort Meade and Quantico 
reviews were held in his honor. 


The elaborate reception which was to 
have been given on July 8 by the Do- 
minican Minister and Madame Pastoriza 
in General Trujillo’s honor was postponed 
at his request to July 27, because of the 
death of the Hon. Claude A. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy. In the mean- 
time, General Trujillo went to New York, 
where he called on Mayor La Guardia, 
was received with honors at the World’s 
Fair and entertained at luncheon by 
Grover Whalen, president of the Fair 
Corporation. A large dinner was given 
for him at the Biltmore by the Pan Ameri- 
can Society of New York and the Do- 
minican Chamber of Commerce. After 
cruising up the Hudson to West Point in 
his yacht, visiting other places of interest, 
and being lavishly entertained, General 
Trujillo returned to Washington. 

There he was again the object of many 
attentions, including not only the recep- 
tion but also functions given by the Hon. 
Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador of Ecua- 
dor, Senator and Mrs. Ernest Lundeen, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Benton. 

Leaving Washington and his many 
friends there, General Trujillo proceeded 
to New York and sailed for France on 
August 2. 
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A VENEZUELAN OIL FIELD 


United States petroleum companies have large investments in Venezuela, which in 
1938 was the leading crude petroleum exporting country in the world. 


Commercial Relations between 
Latin America and the United States 


JOHN M. LEDDY 


Division of Economic Information, Pan American Union 


THERE ARE numerous aspects of commer- 
cial relations between Latin America and 
the United States, but two only are 
treated in this article: the foundation for 
trade between the two areas, and current 
trade trends. 


Foundation for trade 


The traditional premise of international 

trade everywhere is the geographical 

division of labor, or, in a broad sense, the 

presence of complementary economies 

among the various countries of the world, 
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each producing goods needed but not 
produced by some of the others. With 
respect to the United States and Latin 
America, such a complementary situation 
exists to a considerable degree, a large 
volume of trade being carried on through 
the exchange of North American manufac- 
tures for Latin American raw materials, 
mostly tropical foodstuffs and minerals. 
Naturally, there are several important 
products grown or extracted in both 
areas that enter into direct competition 
in the world market. Among these 
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may be mentioned petroleum, wheat, 
meats and cotton, all of them highly signif- 
icant not only in the export trade of the 
United States but also in that of one or 
more of the Latin American republics. 
Nevertheless, exports from the two regions 
are mainly of a reciprocal nature and do 
not conflict with each other. Coffee, cane 
sugar, cocoa, bananas, carnauba wax, 
linseed and other oilseeds, wool, tin, 
manganese, nitrate and other Latin Amer- 
ican products must be imported into the 
United States from abroad either in 
whole or in part, while the countries of 
Latin America, although some have de- 
veloped limited manufacturing facilities, 
must look to foreign sources for supplies of 
iron and steel manufactures, machinery, 
textiles, fuels, and automotive vehicles. 
The two areas are also financially com- 
plementary, a fact which has an important 








although indirect bearing on trade rela- 
tions. The Latin American republics are 
without exception debtor countries, re- 
quiring a surplus of commodity exports 
over commodity imports sufficient in value 
to provide for payment abroad of interest 
and dividends on foreign investments, 
shipping services, and other invisible items 
necessitating the exportation of capital. 
The United States, on the other hand, is a 
creditor nation with large investments in 
Latin America and elsewhere; of total 
United States long-term investments 
abroad in 1938, amounting to $11,070 
millions, $4,050 millions, or almost 37 per- 
cent, were invested in Latin America. 
Because of this, the United States ordinarily 
purchases more in Latin America than it 
sells there, the difference being explained 
by Latin American remittances of the 
invisible items mentioned. 





THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO 


Taking advantage of the fact that it is summer in Chile when winter is reigning in the United States, 
the former country exports to the latter delicious melons, grapes and nectarines. 





SUGAR CANE 


Cuba is the largest grower of sugar cane in the world and supplies a considerable part 
of the United States demand. 
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Current trends 


United States exports to Latin America, 
following the general pattern indicated 
above, are today affected by three leading 
factors: (1) competition from other coun- 
tries exporting similar products but fol- 
lowing different methods of trading; (2) the 
commercial policies of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics; and (3) the volume of their 
exports. The last is particularly impor- 
tant, for, as the Latin American republics 
are predominantly ‘“‘raw material’? coun- 
tries, each of them producing large sur- 
pluses of a limited number of commodities, 
their prosperity depends to an unusual 
degree upon the amount of exports and the 
prices they bring. When exports increase, 
purchasing power also increases and the 
market for foreign imports is thereby 
widened. Since the depression of 1930, 
which brought with it a drastic fall in the 
prices of their leading export commodities, 
the republics to the south have been at- 
tempting to broaden export markets by 
diversification of products. While steady 
improvement has taken place since 1932, 
the year 1938 again witnessed a sharp drop 
in exports, chiefly because of lower world 
prices—international quotations on coffee, 
cotton, wheat, sugar and tin were all con- 
siderably reduced from the level of the 
previous year. 

Latin American commercial policies 
have been manifested in the establish- 
ment of exchange controls, import licenses, 
and tariffs, and in the negotiation of trade 
agreements. Either exchange control or 
import license systems or both have been 
in effect in virtually all Latin American 
countries since 1930, and have represented 
in the main efforts on the part of these 
countries to maintain a surplus of com- 
modity exports over commodity imports 
in the face of low world prices for their 
export products. Recognizing the fact 
that such systems tend to impede the flow 


of international trade, the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
held@ecitas einmamnne DecenbemmormlooG. 
adopted a resolution reflecting the attitude 
of the Conference on the subject; a partial 
transcription of the resolution is as follows: 


CONSIDERING: 


That the full economic development of nations 
requires the greatest possible volume of mutually 
profitable international trade; 

That such a volume of trade cannot be devel- 
oped while excessive barriers exist whether in the 
form of (a) unreasonably high tariffs; (6) quotas, 
licenses, exchange controls and other types of 
quantitative restriction; (c) methods of adminis- 
tering commercial, exchange and monetary poli- 
cies which impair the maintenance of complete 
equality of commercial opportunity as between all 
foreign suppliers. . . 

The Eighth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States 


RESOLVES: 


1. To reaffirm the declarations of the Seventh 
International Conference of American States at 
Montevideo and the Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace at Buenos Aires calling upon the 
American Governments to reduce, to the greatest 
extent found possible, all existing types of restric- 
tions upon international trade. 

2. To endorse the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments, embodying the principle of equality of 
treatment, as the most beneficial and effective 
method of extending and facilitating international 
trade .. 


The chief instrument of United States 
commercial policy in recent years has been 
the reciprocal trade program, under which 
numerous reciprocal trade agreements em- 
bracing most-favored-nation clauses have 
been negotiated with Latin American 
countries. Under this type of agreement, 
tariff reductions or concessions made by 
one country to another are automatically 
extended to all other countries that do not 
discriminate against the country granting 
such reductions or concessions. In this 
way the traditional principle of triangular 
trade (¢. g., Brazilian cocoa to France, 
French toiletries to the United States and 


pour 
caver 





ARGENTINE PAVILION, NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


The cases at the entrance of this pavilion contain beautiful glassware, fine woolen textiles, hats, and hand- 
some luggage, exemplifying the progress of Argentine industry. 
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United States manufactures to Brazil) is 
maintained and countries are free to pur- 
chase and sell in whatever markets may 
prove to be most advantageous. To date 
the United States has concluded reciprocal 
trade agreements with ten Latin American 
countries, namely, Cuba, Haiti, Brazil, 
Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala, Nicara- 
gua, El Salvador, Costa Rica and Ecuador, 
listed in the order in which the agreements 
became effective. 

Directly opposed to the reciprocal trade 
policy is that advocating the use of com- 
pensation or barter trade agreements. 
Adopted by several countries, the most 
important of which is Germany, compen- 
sation agreements have for their purpose 
the balanced exchange of commodities as 


between any two countries so as to elimin- 
ate or diminish the necessity for remittances 
of foreign exchange. ‘Thus, under a model 
and rigidly enforced agreement of the com- 
pensation type, exports from, say, Brazil 
to Germany, would exactly equal exports 
from Germany to Brazil; accounts would 
be kept in askimarks or other compensation 
marks having no international circulation 
and therefore useless for the purchase of 
other than German commodities. ‘The 
effect of compensation agreements is to 
canalize trade, to direct it into unvarying 
routes and so prevent free competition on 
a price and quality basis. Numerous such 
agreements have been negotiated between 
European and Latin American countries. 
The latter have generally been forced to 





Courtesy of J. A. de Marval 


MAIN HALL, ARGENTINE PAVILION 


The mural at the end of the hall represents grain and livestock, important products entering into 
Argentine trade which, as the map at the side shows, extends to all the world. 
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Courtesy of Luis Neftalf Ponce 


ECUADOREAN PRODUCTS 


The Ecuadorean Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair shows the products for which the country is 
famous. Above: Cocoa, one of the tropical products that must be imported into the United States. 
Below: So-called ‘‘Panama” hats, the finest of which are made in Ecuador. 
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Courtesy of C. R. Cameron 


TRANSPORTING MANGANESE IN CUBA 


Brazil and Cuba are Latin American sources of manganese, a mineral which it is 
necessary for the United States to import for use in the steel industry. 


trade in this manner because of low world 
prices for their export products and the 
economic necessity of placing abroad other- 
wise unsalable commodities. During 1937, 
when prices experienced an upturn, there 
was a noticeable trend towards more 
liberal trade policies, several reciprocal 
trade agreements were negotiated, and in 
many cases exchange controls were re- 
laxed. In the year 1938, which brought 
a recurrence of low prices, exchange con- 
trols or licensing systems were again 
tightened, notably in Argentina, Uruguay 
and Ecuador. 

With respect to competition from other 
countries, the United States’ share in 
Latin America’s import trade has not 
decreased in recent years but has, on the 
whole, advanced. From the table pre- 
sented below, which shows percentage 
shares of total imports into the Latin 
American republics corresponding to the 
United States, Germany, and Great Britain 
in the years 1937 and 1938, it will be noted 


that the United States’ percentages are 
uniformly high and are exceeded (in 1938) 
by those of Great Britain only in the case 
of Argentina and Uruguay and by those 
of Germany only in the case of Brazil and 
Uruguay. In 1938, in nine out of the 
eighteen countries cited, 7. e., in Colombia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Venezuela, the United States’ share 
of total imports was more than 50 percent. 
In 1938, as compared with 1937, the United 
States increased its share of the total import 
trade of twelve of the eighteen republics, 
namely, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama and Venezuela. At the 
same time, Germany increased its share in 
the case of eight of the republics: Brazil, 
Colombia, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru and Uruguay, while the 
share of Great Britain, on the other hand, 
declined in the case of seventeen of the 
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eighteen countries listed. From _ these 
figures it is evident that German compensa- 
tion policies in Latin America have oper- 
ated against Great Britain rather than 


against the United States, which has been 
able not only to maintain its markets but 
to expand them, as is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Percentage shares of the import trade of the Latin American Republics corresponding to the United 
States, Germany and Great Britain in the calendar years 1937 and 1938 


[Calculated in the currencies of the respective countries] 














United States Germany Great Britain 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Aneta wrt sere lon ed ers au sueu oes taue eT 16. 4 17.6 10. 4 10.1 18.9 18.3 
Brazil heen tete eds, ete oe apace aE cst ee 23.1 24.2 23.9 25.0 12, 1 10. 4 
ne Sa meet eee teen oe carta Gis es Minter ee 29.1 Py 26. 0 25.7 10. 9 10.5 
Colom Dia fe ey eee tees De ine 48. 4 51.2 1B, 4 17.3 18.8 12,3 
@OstadRe carers Ase Seles tees a Gina tetan ve 42.5 49.1 23.1 19.8 V2 6. 6 
(Gilly ae ewe aha eee ees ae ope Ren er a 68. 6 70.9 4.5 4.4 4.9 4.2 
DonninicaneWepublicheme ence ae 52, 2B 53), 8 ew 7.6 6.7 5. 0 
CUA Gl One re mln ane cee ths OMe Do M enn ont eee 39.6 34. 6 24. 1 24.1 10.1 View 
RS alla ones ee teers 40. 4 46.7 Bil. il Dil. 1h 11.4 91 
(Gwateniall ae. ae le cece eee en Pea ee, 45.3 44.7 32.4 35.1 8.3 5.9 
LE ety Sit coker eee tay ae rae eC ee I 51.0 54.3 eal 6. 4 17.8 15, 5 
PTOMC Ura S HAS ees Be Mets eat eon een 58.0 62. 0 9.0 iil, 1 3), D 3.0 
IN SSO) x EOE eae ID SPOR IS SERS Cea eee err 62.1 57.8 16. 0 18.8 AL A. jl 
IND @ ara Olas speice strey etic ce tooo aes ee ice Bouts wre Es 54.2 59), 7 Sy, 2 10. 0 8.5 8.2 
NB airy ea rama ca bee ean eeu Hee ened AUN aeRO athe te ea he 52.0 57.4 5, 4 6. 2 5.8 4.8 
TRE AUT area ear een ek es a xis SK ae 35.5 34.3 19.7 20. 3 10.3 10.1 
Wig oiayerrs sees ieee ec es oer neice eas entananiic 13.6 12, i 11.0 16.8 16.8 19.8 
WGIIVEVADISIIET SH aac st atheros a eanetl i errr ene eer 53, 2 58. 6 13.8 11.4 10.1 Wail 























112-month periods from October to September. 


2 1937-88 period of 11 months only, from August 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938; 1936-37 period of 12 months from August 1, 1936 to 


July 31, 1937. 
3 First half of each year only. 


Julian R. Caceres 


New Minister 


of Honduras 


Dr. JuLIAN R. CAcEREs presented to 
President Roosevelt his letters of credence 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United 
State sumone |Ulyaeel Gel 3 9s Aes arcent 
admirer of this country, Dr. Caceres has 
worked unceasingly to strengthen the 
relations between Honduras and_ the 
United States since 1933, when President 
Tiburcio Carias A. appointed him First 
Secretary ot the Honduran Legation in 
Washington. Since that date Dr. Caceres 
has several times been Chargé d’Affaires, 
the position he held when appointed 
Minister. 

The new Minister of Honduras was born 
at Comayagua, at one time capital of 
Honduras, on October 6, 1892. Under 
the guidance of the well known Honduran 
writer and statesman, Don Francisco 
Caceres, he completed his early education 
at Comayagua and Tegucigalpa. Later he 





went to El Salvador, where he studied 
sciences and letters, returning to Honduras 
to enroll at the Central University at 
Tegucigalpa, where he obtained his degree 


in political and social science. In 1920 the 
Supreme Court accepted him as a member 
of the Honduran bar, and for some years 
he practiced law at San Pedro Sula. 
During the administration of President 
Bertrand, Dr. Caceres was appointed 
Chief Clerk in the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs and later Chief of the President’s 
corps of secretaries. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies. 
In 1928 he represented his country at the 
boundary negotiations between Honduras 
and Guatemala which, under the auspices 
of the United States, took place at Cuyam. 
During the administration of President 
Paz Baraona he served as Governor of 
several of the departments into which the 
Republic is divided. 
Bills) 
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Dr. Caceres is a member of numerous 
learned societies in Honduras, and is dis- 
tinguished as a writer on social and polit- 
ical subjects. A historical essay by him 
appeared in the November 1938 issue of 
the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union. 
It is interesting to add that his wife, 
Dona Mariana Culotta de Caceres, was 
recently appointed by the Honduran Gov- 
ernment as its representative on the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

Upon presenting his letters of credence 
to President Roosevelt, Dr. Caceres said 
in part: 


The Government of Honduras, desiring at all 
times to maintain and strengthen its international 
relations and always eager to cooperate in pro- 
moting the progress of nations and orderly inter- 
national life, feels and believes, as does Your 
Excellency’s Government, that only the principles 
of law and justice can successfully guide and direct 
nations in their dealings ‘‘with and within a world 
of neighbors.” 

‘Their common belief in these ideals and in those 
of democracy, whose institutions the Government 
of Honduras maintains and defends, makes it 
easier for the United States and the people of my 
country to apply the positive policy of rapproche- 
ment, mutual respect, and reciprocal cooperation 
that Your Excellency has outlined so brilliantly 
and that the Government of Honduras has also 
fully adopted. My Government is in complete 
agreement with Your Excellency’s Government in 
its efforts to make law the deciding and controlling 
factor in the relations between states, as the only 
means of preserving peace, safeguarding justice, 
and augmenting the moral and cultural patrimony 
of nations. 

The fact that the two countries jointly share these 
principles, that they are geographically close, and 
that there is a growing commercial and cultural 
interchange between them clearly shows that, if 


their aspirations and interests are rightly under- 
stood, the United States and Honduras are and 
ought to be good friends. No better basis could 
be found for the discharge of my mission, whose 
aim is to strengthen the bonds of good and loyal 
friendship existing between both countries and 
Governments. 


In President Roosevelt’s reply to the 
remarks of Dr. Caceres, he said in part: 


I note with pleasure, and heartily reciprocate , 
the expression of hope which you convey on behalf 
of His Excellency President Carfas that the close 
ties of friendship which have come to be tra- 
ditional between the peoples and governments of 
Honduras and the United States may be still 
further strengthened. As you so aptly remark, 
the geographical nearness of our two countries, 
their expanding commercial relations, their 
mutually beneficial cultural interchange and their 
common belief in those ideals of democracy which 
are the foundation of the institutions of Govern- 
ment of this hemisphere render it the more natural 
that they should continue to be the good friends 
and neighbors they have happily been in the past. 

In the furtherance of these common aims, and 
in the development of new fields of economic, 
social and cultural cooperation between Honduras 
and the United States, you may rest assured, Mr. 
Minister, that I, personally, and the officials of 
my Government will at all times be prepared to 
assist and encourage you in the discharge of your 
important mission. I have no doubt that the 
several years of experience you have had in this 
country both as a member of the staff of the 
Honduran Legation and as your Government’s 
Chargé d’Affaires will stand you in good stead 
during your service as Minister; and I know that 
the respect and friendship you have won for 
yourself in official and private circles in the United 
States will be of great value in the years to come. 


Dr. Caceres is also the representative of 
Honduras on the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 





The United States Social Service Mission 


to Venezuela 


ARISTIDES A. MOLL, Pu. D. 


Secretary, Pan American Samtary Bureau 


THE ORGANIZATION of the American-Vene- 
zuelan Social Service Mission had _ its 
origin in a wish expressed by President 
E. Lopez Contreras to Mrs. A. C. Gonza- 
lez, wife of the then Minister to Venezuela 
from the United States, and to Father 
J. M. Drought, Vicar-General of the 
Maryknoll Fathers, New York. ‘The Pres- 
ident’s idea was to have a group of Ameri- 
can experts in various fields of social 
service go to Caracas to meet with a 
similar Venezuelan group in order to dis- 
cuss mutual experiences and, after consid- 
ering local conditions and studying work 
already in progress, suggest practical 
means of developing a gradual program of 
social welfare activities. ‘The expenses of 
the trip were defrayed by public-spirited 
citizens of the United States as an evidence 
of friendship toward the Government and 
people of Venezuela. While in Caracas 
the members of the mission were guests of 
the Venezuelan Government. 

“As may be seen from the above, the 
enterprise was in all its characteristics a 
cooperative good will project, and in more 
than one sense a true pioneer experiment, 
this being probably the first mission of its 
type in the history of the American Repub- 
lics. All 22 members volunteered their 
services as experts in such different sub- 
jects as child welfare, community organi- 
zation, education, housing, hospitaliza- 
tion, labor problems, nursing, public health, 
social insurance, social legislation, and so- 
cial service. 


In addition to Reverend John F. O’Ha- 
cen CH oun © eueloresiGent mole NOtkem Dames 
who headed the Delegation, and Father 
Drought, who acted as executive organizer 
and secretary, the personnel of the Mission 
included Dr. C. W. Ackerman, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University; Reverend Dr. J. P. Boland, 
Chairman of the New York State Labor 
Relations Board; Miss Josephine V. D. 
Brownson, President of the Catholic 
Instruction League of Detroit; Dr. Howard 
Carroll of the Social Service School of 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Wm. E. Cotter, 
Chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
the Greater New York Fund; Reverend 
Dr. Wm. T. Cunningham, Professor of 
Education, Notre Dame University; Very 
Reverend Dr. J. J. Dillon, President of 
Providence College; Dr. Francis E. Fron- 
czak, Health Commissioner of Buffalo, 
New York; Reverend Dr. R. I. Gannon, 
President of Fordham University; Mrs. 
A. C. Gonzalez, lawyer; Miss Tess M. 
Gorka, youth organizer; Mr. J. C. Hege- 
man, housing expert; Reverend Dr. G. W. 
Johnson, head of the Department of 
Education, Catholic University; Prof. 
J. E. McCarthy, Dean, College of Com- 
merce, Notre Dame University; Dr. 
Aristides A. Moll, Secretary, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau; Mr. Val Nolan, U. S. 
District Attorney for the Southern District 
of Indiana; Miss Regina J. O’Connell, 
Director of Social Service, Catholic 
Youth Organizations, Chicago; Reverend 
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Dr. Edgar Schmiedler, Rural Social 
Service Expert; and Right Reverend 
Ee Eaiecacy, otethe 1Clevelands\WVeltare 
Committee. Two members of the Mission, 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran and 
Major General Hugh Drum, U. S. A,, 
were unable at the last moment to make 
the trip. 

While in Caracas the Commission held 
daily round table meetings with leaders in 
health education and social welfare. In 
order to make the deliberations as all- 
embracing and thorough as possible, the 
Ministries of the Treasury, Agriculture, 
War and Navy, Labor, Education, and 
Public Health, because of their direct in- 
terest in Social Welfare work, each ap- 
pointed a committee to represent it on the 
General Commission. The Venezuelan 
group included experts of the highest type, 
chosen for their special qualifications. 
Dr. C. Diez del Ciervo, Director of Social 
Welfare in the Ministry of Public Health, 
was designated as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and Dr. Rafael Vegas Sanchez 
acted as Secretary General. Through the 
interest of the Minister, Dr. Julio Garcia 
Alvarez, the Ministry of Public Health 
assumed responsibility for the enterprise 
and showed constant concern for the 
results. 

Although the stay in Venezuela was 
limited to eight days (June 22-29), some 
members of the mission had been busy for 
several months ahead gathering material, 
and others had quite detailed information 
on conditions. All meetings were held 
in the newly finished Ministry of Educa- 
tion building. A very intensive program 
was arranged for the period spent in 
Caracas, including morning and afternoon 
sessions and visits to prominent institu- 
tions, in addition to private interviews 
with representative people. Ideas were 
frankly exchanged as to technique and 
social service methods used in both goy- 


ernmental and private agencies in the 
United States, and their possible applica- 
tion to Venezuela. While actual experi- 
ences were naturally discussed and prac- 
tical considerations were duly emphasized, 
an attempt was constantly made to lay 
down general principles, since such factors 
as geographical location, climate and race 
convert each country into a unique unit. 
The arrangements included meetings of 
separate groups in the morning and joint 
afternoon sessions of all groups. At the 
former, Group A (health) considered: 
Extension of public health to small com- 
munities; maternal and child welfare in 
their different aspects; nurses and other 
hospital personnel; social diseases; Group B 
(welfare): Social ideals as the objective of a 
practical government; the extension of 
private property and its relation to social 
security; crime and punishment; juvenile 
courts; social organization and its inte- 
gration with the government; youth or- 
ganizations; Group C (education): Educa- 
tion in its relation to administrative science; 
normal courses; scholarships; organization 
of schools for social service; collaboration 
of foreign capital in the national develop- 
ment; Group D (social service): Financing 
social service outside the government; im- 
migration in its relation to social economy; 
social service in industry; women in indus- 
try; social service in the Army. Subjects 
of a more general type dealt with in the 
afternoon sessions were: Social conse- 
quences of disease; housing and _ social 
service; social benefits of health; elemen- 
tary courses in social service, with emphasis 
on economical and practical preparation; 
social importance of religious instruction, 
its philosophical and moral aspects; social 
service in agriculture; unionism; capitalism 
and collaboration of foreign capital in 
national development; taxation and tariffs; 
social security; the Government as an 
instrument of social order; contribution of 
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Courtesy of A. A. Moll 





THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION WITH THE PRESIDENT 
OF VENEZUELA AND MADAME LOPEZ CONTRERAS 


the press to social service; and organization 
of a community fund for social service. 

On account of the round-table plan 
of the discussions, the frank, informal way 
in which they were conducted, the 
novelty of the experiment and perhaps 
uncertainty as to actual accomplishments, 
it was considered better to limit all news- 
paper reports to mere daily résumés of the 
subjects treated. The results, however, 
were such as to justify release at a later 
date of the complete papers and other 
material. 

On completion of the whole series of 
conferences, the preliminary conclusions 
of the entire Commission were submitted 
to a committee of Cabinet members and 
a more detailed report was forwarded 
afterwards. 

During the entire stay of the group the 
President showed his personal and con- 
stant interest in the deliberations. A most 


elaborate program of entertainment was 
arranged for the members who, at the 
direct invitation of the President, were 
invited to attend ceremonies held at 
Carabobo Park on June 26, this being the 
first year when this national holiday was 
celebrated as Army Day. Other excur- 
sions included a visit to Maracay, where 
the members of the Commission were 
guests at dinners given by the President 
and the Minister of Education. 

Because of various considerations, the 
public health part of the program was 
undoubtedly the one receiving most atten- 
tion. Surgeon General Parran sent a mes- 
sage, which was received with much 
applause, to this effect: “It is scarcely 
necessary to place on record my sincere 
belief in Pan American cooperation, espe- 
cially in the public health field, where it 
has already given such tangible and even 
splendid results. While methods must per- 
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force vary according to conditions, certain 
basic principles apply with equal force 
everywhere. The need of health, not for 
some of the people but for all the people, 
at all times, is one of them. No country 
can progress without adherence to this 
wise rule. Public health is a force which 
can and must be used to improve the 
conditions of all our peoples. Through a 
series of auspicious developments the Land 
of the Liberator is well prepared to take 
a leading position in this momentous 
movement. I hope that this chance will 
be seized and developed to its fullest extent. 
We have within our reach the possibility 
of making this a better world for ourselves 
and our children. Let us not waste this op- 
portunity, which is also our responsibility.” 

The Committee on Public Health of the 
American group (Dr. A. A. Moll and Dr. 
F. E. Fronczak, members) concluded as 
follows their final report to the Commis- 
sion: 

“Through a number of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, including a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity and the action of far- 
seeing statesmen, and also by attracting to 
the country or training abroad a competent 
personnel, Venezuela has made in the 
last two or three years health advances 
probably unsurpassed, if equalled, by any 
country anywhere. 

“The Venezuelan authorities are entitled 
to the highest praise for the attention and 
care they have given to their problems 
and their solution, as shown by the series 
of measures already in force or planned for 
the future. 

“Health progress made so far is generally 
satisfactory and probably as intensive as 
could be reasonably expected, especially as 
regards cities. In fact, an unavoidable 
conclusion is forced upon any student of 
the subject, that city and rural health are 
on two quite different planes; the former 
fairly well attended to and the latter 


hardly taken care of. Ways should there- 
fore be constantly sought in order to see 
whether it would be possible to maintain 
the level reached and also to accelerate its 
extension to other parts of the country, 
particularly rural districts, without impair- 
ing its quality and efficiency. However, 
because of an insufficient number of 
trained personnel, the program cannot be 
forced too rapidly. The old Roman say- 
ing, festina lente, holds especially true in 
this instance. 

“Long range public health programs of 
the type represented by the Three-Year 
Plan are to be commended, since they 
enable responsible officials to draw up 
their measures far in advance and thus 
obtain higher efficiency. 

“The public health budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year amounts to more than 
18,000,000 bolivares (about $6,000,000). 
This averages $1.75 per capita, which is 
substantially above the standard recom- 
mended by Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ferences. An effort should always be made 
to differentiate funds assigned to per- 
manent or durable improvements, such 
as hospitals, waterworks, drainage works, 
etc., which represent health capital or 
investments, and funds devoted to actual 
health work, in the form of direct control 
and prevention of disease. 

‘“The unfailing fund of courtesy, coopera- 
tion and knowledge contributed by the 
Venezuelan members of the Sub-committee 
on Health cannot be too highly praised or 
emphasized.” 

Among the institutions visited with 
special attention in Caracas and vicinity, 
in addition to the many notable historical 
places in which Bolivar’s native land is so 
outstandingly rich, were new _ schools, 
vacation camps, housing projects, the 
Instituto Pedagégico, the Maternity Hos- 
pital, the tuberculosis sanatoria and var- 
ious dispensaries, the Children’s Hospital, 
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the Mental Disease Hospital—all of which 
have much to praise, since they have been 
completed recently and are up-to-date 
institutions. The community restaurants, 
opened under the auspices of the Health 
Department in Caracas and La Guaira, 
endeavor to put within the reach of the 
people a proper, scientific diet. Visits 
were also made to the malaria work in 
Puerto Cabello, the leper settlement at 
Cabo Blanco, and finally, various well- 
equipped sanitary units of the group which 
is gradually weaving a network of effec- 


tive protection against disease throughout 
the national territory. 

For the far-reaching and well-meaning 
plans of the Government of Venezuela, to 
offer the people an expanding public health 
and medical service in conformity with true 
social service ideals, no one can have any- 
thing but admiration and encomium. If 
the Mission has been able to contribute in 
even a very small measure to furthering 
this noble and humane purpose, it feels 
that its friendly effort and purpose will 
have been only too amply rewarded. 


United States Trade with Latin 
America in the Fiscal Year 1938-39 


PWNS GseZa 
Chief, Statistical Division, Pan American Union 


Accorpinc to figures compiled by the 
Division of Foreign Trade Statistics, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
the total United States imports from and 
exports to all nations, at the close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1939, amounted 
to $2,094,036,000 and $2,919,079,000, 
respectively. Corresponding figures for 
the preceding fiscal year were: Imports, 
$2,361,257,000, and exports, $3,393,- 
192,000. 

Of total imports, the 20 Latin American 
republics supplied commodities to the 
value of $466,433,000 in the fiscal year 
1938-39, as compared with $508,294,000 
in the preceding fiscal year, a decline of 
8.2 percent. Of total exports, the Latin 


American republics received commodities 
valued at $469,013,000 in 1938-39, as 
against $566,745,000 in 1937-38, a loss of 
17.2 percent. There was a decline of 13 
percent in United States total trade with 
Latin America in the fiscal year 1938-39, 
the combined imports and exports for this 
period aggregating $935,446,000, as against 
$1,075,039,000 in the fiscal year 1937-38. 

Imports from the northern group of 
countries, i. e., the countries from Panama 
north, amounted to $191,121,000 in the 
fiscal year 1938-39, as compared with 
$202,844,000 in the preceding fiscal year, 
a loss of 5.8 percent. United States pur- 
chases from the South American republics 
reached a value of $275,312,000 in the 
fiscal year 1938-39, a loss of 9.9 percent 
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as compared with the corresponding 
figure ($305,450,000) for the previous 
fiscal period. 

United States exports to the republics 
of North America during 1938-39 totaled 
$188,516,000, as against $229,762,000 in 
the preceding fiscal year, a loss of 18 per- 
cent. Sales to the South American repub- 
lics also decreased (16.8 percent) in the 


fiscal year 1938-39 as compared with the 
corresponding sales in the preceding fiscal 
period, the respective figures being $280,- 
497,000 and $336,983,000. 

A comparison of trade by countries 
during the past fiscal year with that of the 
preceding 12 months shows percentage 
increases in United States imports from 
eleven of the Latin American republics, 


United States Imports from Latin America—12 Months Ended June 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


























Percent 
Country of origin 1938 1939 change in 
1939 
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1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported 
to Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries, not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, but to the countries in which the ports of entry or departure are located. 
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the lowest being 0.7 percent for Ecuador 
and the highest 55.6 percent for Paraguay. 
For the other republics, losses are recorded 
ranging from 1.9 percent for Venezuela to 
30.8 percent for Argentina. Increases are 
registered in exports to five of the Latin 
American republics, from 4.8 percent for 
Guatemala to 45.6 percent for Costa Rica. 


duras to 67.5 percent for Uruguay. 

The accompanying tables show the trade 
of the United States with each of the repub- 
lics of Latin America during the last two 
fiscal years. In addition to imports from 
and exports to each country, the statements 
show grand totals for the republics of 
North America, for the South American 


Decreases ranged from 2 percent for Hon- 


United States Exports to Latin America—12 Months Ended June 


[Values in thousands of dollars, i. e., 000 omitted] 


republics, and for all Latin America. 



































Percent 
Country of destination 1938 1939 change in 
1939 
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1See note 1, page 526. 
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TWO HALLS IN THE MEXICAN PAVILION 


Mexico has emphasized her many tourist attractions: scenery, archeological remains, colonial buildings 
and Indian customs. Original archeological objects and reproductions of others, such as the Aztec 
Calendar Stone, attract many visitors. 


Meeting of Treasury Representatives of 


the American Republics 


In accordance with a resolution of the 
Eighth International Conference of Am- 
erican States held at Lima last December 
and action taken by the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union at its session 
of June 14, 1939, the First Meeting of 
Treasury Representatives of the American 
Republics will convene at Guatemala City 
on November 13, 1939. The following 
program was formulated by the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala: 


Preliminary Section 


This meeting, which will bring together for the 
first time treasury representatives, has as its 
object an exchange of impressions and viewpoints 
on the various economic problems of the Continent, 
in addition to making known the experience 
gained during the decade from 1929 to 1939 in 
the field of treasury activities by each country 
represented, particularly as regards monetary, 
foreign exchange, and banking matters. 

The purpose of the conversations will be to 
define the possibility of a closer cooperation between 
the American Republics, and to indicate the topics 
to be considered in succeeding conferences. 

The special subjects to be examined are as 
follows: 


Section I 
Monetary Po.uicy 


I. Experiences regarding the monetary standard 
and its influence on the national and interna- 
tional economy of the American countries. 

II. Possibility of currency stabilization, on a 
gold standard, as support for an inter- 
American economic policy. 


Section II 
FOREIGN ExcHANGE POLICY 


III. Methods of putting into effect the principles, 
declarations, and recommendations adopted 
by the Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Lima 
Conferences on the elimination of restrictions 
and limitations imposed on inter-American 
trade. 

Section III 


BANKING POLICY 


IV. Policy of the central banks and their relations 
to the State. 

V. Desirability of a closer cooperation and 
contact between central banks, both in 
financial matters and in the furnishing of 
information on the economic, commercial, 
and monetary situation, and on bills, laws, 
decrees, and regulations affecting imports, 
exports, and the movement of capital. 

VI. Increase and extension of credit, in its differ- 


ent aspects. 





First Pan American 


Low-cost Housing Congress 


JOSE MARIA CANTILO 
Minister of Forergn Affairs and Worship, Argentina 


In all countries low-cost housing is a 
serious and important government prob- 
lem, whose solution requires the coopera- 
tion of finance and economics, town plan- 
ning and architecture, hygiene and legisla- 
tion, education and social welfare activities. 

It is logical, therefore, that governments, 
before starting or continuing projects on 
a national scale, should want to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of what is being done 
by other countries in this field, in order to 
profit as much as possible by the experi- 
ence of others, and that they should try to 
keep in touch with each other, through 
their experts on the subject, in order to 
work out together the most suitable gen- 
eral formulas on which to base a sound 
national policy of low-cost housing. Both 
these objectives may be attained by means 
of international gatherings. 

Geographical, social, and economic 
reasons lead us to believe that though the 
problem of low-cost housing is universal, 
it has certain common characteristics in 
the American countries; hence it should 
be especially profitable for the govern- 
ments of this continent to meet in an inter- 
American conference déaling with those 
objectives. 

The Argentine Government, acting upon 
this belief, has called the First Pan Ameri- 
can Low-cost Housing Congress, which 
will be held at Buenos Aires from October 


Radio address delivered by Dr. José Maria Cantilo, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Worship, Argentina, on 
July 12, 1939. The program for the Congress was pub- 
lished inthe BULLETIN for May 71939. 


2 to 7, 1939. At the Seventh International 
Conference of American States, which met 
at Montevideo at the end of 1933, Dr. 
Juan F. Cafferata, a member of the Ar- 
gentine delegation and a student of soci- 
ology and particularly of low-cost housing, 
submitted a proposal, which the Confer- 
ence approved, that a congress of the 
American countries be held to consider for 
the first time on this continent the social, 
health and economic-financial aspects of 
the low-cost housing problem. ‘The Con- 
ference approved the proposal and the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union asked the Argentine Government if 
it would be willing to hold such a congress 
at Buenos Aires, to consider a program 
drafted by the Union. The Government 
answered in the affirmative and the present 
administration takes pleasure in conven- 
ing the congress. 

First of all, an organizing committee for 
the congress was appointed, with Dr. 
Cafferata as chairman. The committee 
has already done important work, in 
collaboration with this Ministry. 

All the American Governments have 
been cordially invited to send representa- 
tives. In addition to the national delega- 
tions of the American Governments, who 
will be the only voting members of the 
Congress, provision has been made for 
having papers submitted by representa- 
tives of those states or provinces, munici- 
palities, government departments, and 
public organizations interested in the 
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problem in all American countries, who 
wish to attend the Congress. Such rep- 
resentatives may also collaborate with the 
commissions as non-voting members. In 
this way, although only national govern- 
ments (on a strictly equal footing) will be 
entitled to adopt resolutions, it will be 
possible to count on the collaboration of all 
American organizations in the study of a 
problem whose solution calls for the widest 
possible cooperation of minds and good- 
will. Furthermore, the Pan American 
Union, the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the International 
Housing and Town Planning Federation 
of Brussels and the Zurich International 
Congress of Modern Architecture have 
been invited to send qualified experts to 
inform the Congress of the experience of 
certain countries whose practical achieve- 
ments in this field are outstanding, as well 
as to give authoritative technical advice. 
Thus an attempt has been made to have 
continental action adequately linked with 
world information. 

While the Congress is in session, a Pan 
American exhibition of building materials 
suitable for low-cost housing will be held 
in Buenos Aires, to remain open until 
November 2. Not only the countries 
represented at the Congress but also 
European nations specializing in the manu- 
facture of such materials will take part. 
During the same month there will also be 
an exhibition of recent books on housing 
and related subjects published in America 
or by the European organizations men- 


tioned above. Motion pictures, American 
and otherwise, will also be featured, to 
show low-cost housing achievements 
throughout the world. 

To facilitate the work of the Congress, 
the Argentine organizing committee has 
appointed as many subcommittees for 
study as there will be committees in the 
Congress; these subcommittees will classify 
and coordinate the papers received from 
both national and foreign sources, accord- 
ing to subject matter. 

These preparatory labors, representing 
a decided effort to assure the success of the 
Congress, have been performed in no 
perfunctory manner. They have been 
carried out with a deep sense of human 
responsibility, a sincere desire for collec- 
tive improvement. And the letter of the 
recommendations adopted by the Congress 
will, I am sure, be carried out not only in 
Argentina but in all America in a spirit of 
readiness to begin work, or to continue 
projects already started, on the basis of a 
well-considered program embodying the 
results of experience and study. 

During my long stay in Europe I have 
observed at close range the striking yet 
happy contrast in many countries between 
new low-cost housing constructed under 
government auspices and the buildings 
inherited from former generations for 
human shelter. For my part I have joined 
heart and soul in this crusade of social 
rehabilitation in which the Argentine 
Government hopes to have the support of 
the sister countries of America. 


The Sucre Archives 


VICENTE LECUNA 
Curator, The Birthplace of the Liberator, Caracas 


THE ARCHIVES of the Founding Fathers of 
Venezuela have had a varied history. 
The country has acquired at different 
periods the papers of Simon Bolivar, the 
Liberator, which were scattered after his 
death; these are preserved almost in their 
entirety in his birthplace at Caracas. ‘The 
Academy of History guards those of 
Miranda, Salom, and Soublette. In the 
June 1933 issue, the BULLETIN published 
an account of the wanderings of the 
Miranda archives, and some excerpts from 
their entertaining pages. There is no 
information as to the fate of the papers 
belonging to Urdaneta, Marino, Bermt- 
dez, or Paez. 

Of the leaders in the struggle for the in- 
dependence of South America, General 
Antonio José de Sucre, a native of Cumana, 
Venezuela, was outstanding for his mili- 
tary strategy, diplomacy, personal integri- 
ty and freedom from rancor or selfish am- 
bition, and after Spain had recognized the 
new status of her former colonies, became 
the first President of Bolivia. 

The Sucre archives, which passed from 
his widow’s heirs to the Flores family of 
Ecuador, have not been kept intact. Some 
of them were acquired by the Hon. Hiram 
Bingham, formerly a member of the United 
States Senate, who kept them on deposit 
for many years at Yale University. Some 
time ago the collection was sold to the 
Government of Venezuela, and now it 
too reposes in the birthplace of the 
Liberator. 

The Sucre collection consists of 2,128 
personal and official letters from leading 
men in almost all the Republics of South 





PATIO IN THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR 


America, from General San Martin and 
Dean Funes of Argentina, to the cele- 
brated Ecuadorean poet José Joaquin 
Olmedo and General Santander, the na- 
tional hero of Colombia. Among the few 
letters from the Liberator are four unpub- 
lished notes. 

These documents as a whole are most 
valuable for any study of the campaigns of 
southern Greater Colombia, Peru, and 
Bolivia, as well as for the political history 
of the last two countries named, where 
General Sucre, both before and after re- 
ceiving the title of Marshal of Ayacucho, 
was in supreme command. 

The Government of Venezuela also has 
in the birthplace of Bolivar other smaller 
portions of the Sucre archives, and has 
made provision for preserving them with 
the archives of the Liberator. 
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THE CAPITOL, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President of 
Uruguay 


General Alfredo Baldomir, in presenting 
his first annual message to the Uruguayan 
Assembly on March 15, 1939, stated that 
the country was enjoying a period of calm 
politically, and that the economic and 
financial stituation was relatively favor- 
able, in spite of repercussions of disturbed 
conditions in other parts of the world. 
Details of the administration were provided 
in the reports submitted by his Cabinet 
members. 

Dr. Alberto Guani, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, visited Buenos Aires 
last year at the invitation of the Argentine 
Government. Besides being an expression 
of the close bonds between the two coun- 
tries, the visit had concrete results in a 
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convention on the exchange of teachers, 
writers, artists, and university students, a 
convention on commercial aviation, and 
the solving of the question of establishing 
ferry and air service for passengers, mail, 
and freight between the ports of Buenos 
Aires and Colonia. 

The protocol signed between Uruguay 
and Argentina on January 13, 1938, 
settled satisfactorily the controversy be- 
tween the two countries with respect to 
jurisdiction over certain islands on the 
Uruguay River and established a proce- 
dure for the friendly settlement of similar 
cases. It also provided for a hydrographic 
survey of the river and the utilization of its 
hydraulic power. The two governments 
have already appointed the commissions 
which are to take charge of this work. 

In view of the situation created in part 
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by the racial policy instituted by some 
European States, Uruguay has adopted a 
restrictive immigration policy and informed 
its consulates abroad that only career men 
may issue permits to travel to Uruguay, 
and that no visas should be issued to im- 
migrants, tourists, or others, without the 
previous authorization of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. César Charlone, Minister of Finance, 
informed the Assembly that the state of the 
public finances was sound. The 1938 
fiscal year, like the previous three years, 
showed a surplus of revenues over expendi- 
tures, estimated at 1,435,645 pesos, despite 
the fact that heavy extraordinary expenses 
were met with ordinary revenues. Govern- 
ment obligations have been met punctu- 
ally. The Government’s credit at home 
and abroad has been strengthened greatly 
through the readjustment of the internal 
and external debt. ‘The conversion of the 
national internal debt covered bonds 
of a total face value of 155,838,531 pesos 





Years 





The public works program, which dur- 
ing 1937 was given a decided impetus 
through a law issued December 31, 1936, 
providing funds for this purpose, was con- 
tinued during 1938. Considerable prog- 
ress was made in the construction of roads, 
sewerage systems and waterworks for 
cities and towns in the interior, low cost 
housing for workers, port and river works, 
and the railway from Sarandi del Yi 
to the north. The State Railways showed 
a marked increase in the number of pas- 
sengers and volume of freight carried. 


with interest at the rate of 6, 6.5, and 7 
percent per annum, which now has been 
reduced to 5 percent. The foreign munici- 
pal dollar debt, amounting to $4,863,500, 
has been nationalized, interest and amor- 
tization rates being reduced. ‘The conver- 
sion and readjustment of the foreign 
national debt covered bonds in the face 
value of $57,811,000 and 19,626,677 
pounds sterling. 

With reference to the plan for the conver- 
sion and readjustment of the public debt 
the Minister said: ‘‘All this helps to 
strengthen the foreign credit of the 
country. The situation that existed here- 
tofore could not be sustained any longer 
and now we can say that we have placed 
on a sound basis all our internal and 
external bond issues and that we have 
faithfully complied with the new engage- 
ments that we have entered into in accord- 
ance with our real capacity to pay.”” The 
report made the following comparisons 
between foreign trade in 1938 and 1937: 





Favorable Bal- 


Imports (pesos) | Exports (pesos) Bee (REISS) 


80, 394, 105 
74, 394, 730 


98, 777, 227 
96, 355, 248 


18, 383, 122 
21, 960, 518 


Message of the President 
of Costa Rica 


President Leén Cortés delivered his an- 
nual message to Congress on May 1, 1939, 
the beginning of the fourth and last year 
of his administration. 

After expressing his satisfaction at the 
continued successful operation of demo- 
cratic principles and institutions in the 
country, he recommended the revision of 
two important laws, on the press and elec- 
tions, respectively. 
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In discussing foreign affairs, President 
Cortés spoke especially of the boundary 
treaty signed with Panama last Septem- 
ber but not ratified by either country. 
‘We are not going to deny the patent 
fact,”’ he said, ‘‘that our boundaries were 
fixed by an arbitral award, but another 
fact no less evident is that those boun- 
daries have not been accepted, and as the 
case is not unique in history, to take steps 
to come to an agreement is no affront to 
national dignity.” 

The population of the Republic, as esti- 
mated by the Department of the Interior, 
was 623,414, an increase of 16,833. 

Revenues for the year totaled 37,491,407 
colones, an increase of more than 5,750,000 











colones over estimated receipts. ‘This sum 
was 613,736 colones less than revenues for 
1937, a decrease due to suspension of coffee 
export and cattle import taxes. The total 
expenditures, including 5,487,635 colones 
representing interest on the foreign debt, 
were 36,337,010 colones. President Cortés. 
emphasized the fact that of the total ex- 
penditures 30 percent was allotted to the 
Ministry of Promotion, and 14 percent to 
that of Public Education. Bonds of the 
various issues of the foreign debt were pur- 
chased, representing a benefit to the coun- 
try of 5,542,922 colones. The national 
debt had decreased over 12,500,000 colones 
between April 1936 and December 1938, 
as is shown by the following table: 














April 1936 December 1938 Decrease 
Colones Colones Colones 
I BOyES tesa p] Oe) O\ es ore eauAuaionl 6 Anta.s-ae Gets ark 113, 207, 238. 68 106, 932, 110. 16 6, 275, 123, SA 
PnternalhWebtsl.+. 5. Se coe de nate ee 38, 023, 718. 38 31, 707, 601. 44 6, 316, 116. 94 
151, 230, 957. 06 138, 639, 711. 60 12,591, 245. 46 








Imports for the year amounted to 
12,620,721 colones giving an unfavorable 
trade balance of 2,475,107 colones. ‘This 
fact, however, did not affect foreign ex- 
change because of invisible imports of 
cash, chiefly due to expenditures of the 
company developing its Pacific coast 
banana concession. 

As the President said above, slightly 
more than 14 percent of national expendi- 
tures (5,104,946 colones) was devoted to 
public education, excluding the appropria- 
tion for school buildings in the budget of 
the Department of Promotion. To unify 
and improve education throughout the 
country, all primary school teachers must 
be graduates of the Normal School of 
Costa Rica, which henceforth is the only 








1 In converting the foreign debt into colones, the rate of exchange used was 5.62 colones per dollar and 26.50 per pound sterling. 


institution empowered to issue the neces- 
sary certificates. 

Among the measures of social import 
mentioned by President Cortés were con- 
trol of food prices, encouragement of pro- 
duction by rural credit banks. and prog- 
ress on low-cost housing projects. He 
announced that the birth rate had risen, 
the death rate fallen, and child welfare 
work increased. At present 12 sanitary 
units are in operation in as many towns 
and cities, and serve 33 percent of the 
population; nine more are being estab- 
lished in or planned for other parts of the 
country. These units include in their 
services prenatal care, attention to infants 
and school children, vaccination, dental 
campaigns, labora- 


care, antivenereal 
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tory work, and clinical and hospital care. 

In discussing public works, President 
Cortés expressed his conviction that not 
a balanced budget but aid to progress in 
return for taxes was the real criterion of a 
good government, especially in a country 
where the two sources of wealth, agricul- 
ture and industry, were still in an early 
stage of development. 

The Pacific Electric Railway, which is 
government-owned, has not only been a 
source of revenue (its net profit for 1938 
was 1,615,310 colones) but has also helped 
develop the regions through which it 
passes. 

Highways, school buildings, and the 
supplying of potable water were the most 
important phases of public works carried 
on during the past year, at a cost of 
6,912,050 colones, divided as follows: high- 
ways, 3,099,343; schools, 1,242,278; water, 
482,222; and miscellaneous, 2,088,207. 

The agricultural resettlement program 
carried on with government aid has been 
most successful. The assets of the settlers 
increased by 158,390 colones in 1938. 

The President concluded his message 
by referring to the Pacific Coast activities 
of the Banana Company, with which a 
contract was signed in 1938 and approved 
by Congress. A hitherto unproductive 
and unpopulated region, thanks to that 
contract, is now being developed to the 
benefit of both the nation and the com- 
pany. At the time of the message, the 
company had expended 2,527,725 colones 
in clearing land, constructing roads and 
railways, building a hospital, and carrying 
on topographic studies. 


Message of the President 
of Guatemala 
The message delivered to the National 


Legislative Assembly by the President of 
Guatemala, General Jorge Ubico, on 


March 1, 1939, summarizes the activities of 
the Executive departments during the fis- 
cal year 1937-38. With reference to edu- 
cation the message states that particular 
attention was paid to the teaching of agri- 
culture and handicraft in the rural schools 
and to the teaching of Spanish to Indian 
school children. In the Government and 
private schools 53,193 pupils were taught 
to read and write during the year. The 
corresponding figures for army barracks 
and jails were 2,405 and 752, respectively. 

The relations between Guatemala and 
the other Central American Republics and 
Panama have been strengthened by the 
exchange of ratifications of the boundary 
treaty between Guatemala and El Salva- 
dor, the First Philatelic Exposition of Cen- 
tral America and Panama, and a regional 
radio conference ! last November, as well 
as by the goodwill flight of ten units of the 
Guatemalan air force through Central 
America, Panama, and the Canal Zone. 
The Government has published a white 
paper on the 80-year-old controversy with 
the United Kingdom with regard to 
British Honduras. 

Speaking of financial conditions, the 
President said that the currency in circula- 
tion during 1938 amounted to 16,171,420 
quetzales, an increase of 3.20 percent over 
1937. The gold reserve in the Central 
Bank amounted to 72.16 percent of the 
banknotes in circulation, as compared with 
68.96 percent in 1937. The law requires a 
gold reserve of only 40 percent of the note 
issue. 

Government revenues during the fiscal 
year amounted to 12,497,464 quetzales, an 
increase of 892,049 quetzales over 1936-37. 
Expenditures amounted to 10,979,063 
quetzales, leaving a surplus of 1,518,401 
quetzales. 

The public debt, which on December 31, 


1See BULLETIN of the Pan American Umion, April 
1939 
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1938 amounted to 9,223,687 quetzales and 
1,520,432 pounds sterling, shows a reduc- 
tion of 1,806,013 quetzales as compared 
with December 31, 1937. Most of the 
reduction represents a payment to the 
Bank of London and South America, Ltd. 
on a balance of 2,417,308 quetzales due on 
a loan of 3,000,000 quetzales contracted 
in April 1931. 

Imports during 1938 amounted to 16,- 
761,388 quetzales and exports to 16,336,263 
quetzales, showing an increase of 18,481 
quetzales and 227,653 quetzales, respec- 
tively, over 1937. 

A census taken in February 1938 shows 
that Guatemala City has an urban popula- 
tion of 166,456 inhabitants. The popula- 
tion of the country was estimated to be 
3,044,490 inhabitants on December 31, 
1938. Plans are being made to take a 
general census during 1940. 

During the year there were constructed 
150 miles of new roads and 36 bridges. 
Guatemala has a network of roads with 
a total length of 3,626 miles. 


First Pan American Conference on 
Sanitary Aviation 


The First Pan American Conference on 
Sanitary Aviation met at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from February 2-9, 1939, with 
delegates from twelve of the twenty-one 
American Republics in attendance: Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, El Salvador, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama, United States, 
and Uruguay. The Conference adopted 
30 resolutions dealing with air ambulance 
services, the medical problems of flying 
personnel, and the protection of public 
health in so far as it may be affected by 
aircraft as carriers of contagious diseases. 
With respect to this last topic the Confer- 
ence urged that the American countries 
which have not yet ratified the Inter- 


national Sanitary Convention for Aerial 
Navigation, signed at The Hague in 1933, 
do so as soon as possible. 


Brazilian Reinsurance Institute 


established 


The Brazilian Reinsurance Institute, a 
legal entity in charge of all underwriting 
in Brazil, was established by a decree-law 
of April 3, 1939. Its capital of 30,000 
contos will be divided into 60,000 shares 
of 500 milreis each; 70 percent of the 
stock will be taken by social welfare 
institutions established by federal law, 
and the remaining 30 percent by insurance 
companies operating now or in the future 
in Brazil. The latter shares cannot be 
used as collateral in any transaction. 

All insurance issued by each company, 
in excess of a certain limit to be fixed by 
the Institute, must be reinsured in the 
Institute, which is empowered to reinsure 
abroad as well as in the companies 
themselves. 

Beginning July 1, 1940, all commercial 
and industrial organizations whose real 
or personal property amounts to 500 
contos or more must take out fire and 
transportation insurance in Brazil. 

The Institute will be administered by a 
chairman and a council of six members. 
The chairman and three members are 
Presidential appointees, and the other 
three are named by societies holding 
shares in the Institute. Dr. Joao Carlos 
Vital, an official in the Ministry of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed first chairman. 


Waterpower development in Rio 
Grande do Sul 


On April 13, 1939, mayors of cities in the 


State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, met in 
Porto Alegre under the chairmanship of the 
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State Secretary of Public Works, Dr. 
Walter Jobin, to discuss waterpower de- 
velopment in the state. 

A long-term project was agreed upon 
that included the establishment of power 
plants on the Jacuhy and Santa Maria 
Rivers and port works at Porto Alegre. 
While it will be some time before results 
are apparent, eventually all cities through- 
out the state will be adequately supplied 
with electricity. 

The expenses incidental to carrying out 
the plan will be met by the State; after the 
project has paid for itself, each town will be 
free to make its own power charges. 

The first step will be the erection of a 
12,000 h. p. plant on the Jacuhy River, at 
a cost of 20,000 contos; already nearly 100 
contos have been spent in preliminary 
studies. 


Tenth annwwersary of Pan 
American-Grace Airways service 


Letters of greeting from President Roose- 
velt to President Santos of Colombia, 
President Mosquera of Ecuador, President 
Benavides of Peru, and President Aguirre 
Cerda of Chile were transported by Pan 
American-Grace Airways (Panagra) on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of direct air-mail and trans- 
port service between the United States and 
the West Coast of South America. Deliv- 
ered by Panagra in approximately one-half 
the time necessary when it first established 
\his service 1929, the letters were presented 
on May 18 by the respective diplomatic 
representatives of the United States in each 
of the four capitals, accompanied by a 
representative or pilot of the line. 

After extending his personal good wishes 
and greetings President Roosevelt, accord- 
ing to a release from the Department of 
State, recalled the tremendous develop- 
ment during the past 10 years in the 


speed, reliability, and carrying capacity of 
commercial aircraft and predicted that the 
progress of the next 10 years will witness at 
least as great an advance. ‘The President 
expressed the belief that in the measure in 
which we can the more readily communi- 
cate with each other, we can the more 
thoroughly and effectively cooperate in 
every field of activity. 

In 1929 the service by Pan American 
Airways from Miami to Panama and by 
Pan American-Grace Airways from Pana- 
ma south operated on a schedule of 3 days 
to Panama, 4 days to Buenaventura 
(Colombia), 5 days to Guayaquil (Ecua- 
dor), 6 days to Lima (Peru), and 8 days to 
Santiago (Chile). Today it takes 1 day 
from New York to Panama, 2 days to 
Guayaquil, 244 days to Lima, and 3% days 
to Santiago. The initial equipment in 
1929 consisted of small single-motor planes 
and amphibians, which quickly gave way 
to Ford transports. These in turn were 
replaced by 15-passenger Douglas DC-2 
land transports, which have since been 
supplemented by DC-3’s carrying 21 
passengers. 


Colombian Immigration and 
Colonization Committee 


A Presidential decree of March 14, 1939, 
created the Immigration and Colonization 
Committee, composed of two representa- 
tives each of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and the Ministry of National Economy, 
and one representative each of the Minis- 
try of the Interior, the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Bank, and the Agrarian, Industrial, 
and Mining Credit Bank. 

The duties of the Committee, whose 
chairman is the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
or his appointee, are as follows: to review 
all legislation in force dealing with immi- 
gration and colonization, and to propose 
any modifications necessary; to prepare 
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bills on the subject to be submitted to the 
next Congress; to study and draft an immi- 
gration and colonization plan that will 
enable the country to take advantage of 
present conditions to attract European 
emigrants; to investigate the possibilities 
of public lands for colonization by immi- 
grants; to study the means of financing the 
transportation and establishment of immi- 
grants, individually or in groups; to pre- 
pare reports on the ability of the country 
to assimilate immigrants, with attention to 
occupation, qualifications, and personal 
circumstances, in compliance with the reso- 
lution on this subject approved by the 
Lima Conference; and to study the possi- 
bility of collaboration by official and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The committee held its first meeting on 
March 18, and established five sections to 
carry out the duties entrusted to it, as 
follows: sociological study of immigration; 
outline of Colombian legislation on immi- 
gration and colonization from the colonial 
era to the present; a census of trades, occu- 
pations, and professions; a census of public 
lands; and a census of the demand for 
immigrants. The last section will study 
the cultural, industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural fields where individual immi- 
grants may be placed, and also the possi- 
bilities for group immigration in agricul- 
tural settlements and for trained industrial 
workers. 


Population of Buenos Aires 


The population of Greater Buenos Aires as 
of January 1, 1939, has been estimated to 
be 3,498,000; this gives the city eighth 
place in the list of cities of the world. 
The estimate, prepared by Rafael Garcia 
Mata and published in the authoritative 
Revista de Economia Argentina, is based on the 
recent census of the Province of Buenos 
Aires and the census of the Federal District 


taken in October 1936 and brought up to 
date by the Statistical Bureau of the City of 
Buenos Aires from the vital statistics rec- 
ords. The bureau estimated the popula- 
tion of the Federal District to be 2,470,000 
on January 1, 1939. 

Greater Buenos Aires covers 258 square 
miles and comprises the Federal District, or 
the city proper (74 square miles), and all 
or part of 11 suburbs (184 square miles). 
In the Americas it is surpassed in size only 
by New York (7,986,000 inhabitants, 1,355 
square miles), and Chicago (4,365,000 in- 
habitants, 1,119 square miles). 


Mexican censuses in 1939 


and 1940 


The Mexican Department of National 
Economy has announced that censuses of 
buildings and owners of farms, industrial 
and commercial establishments, and trans- 
portation enterprises will be taken on 
October 20, 1939, and general censuses of 
population, agriculture and livestock, eji- 
dos, industry, commerce, and transporta- 
tion on March 6, 1940. All inhabitants of 
the Republic must submit on special forms 
the data requested concerning themselves, 
their families, and their business interests, 
as well as give any other assistance re- 
quired. Any one absent from his home for 
any reason on either of these days must 
leave the pertinent information for the 
census taker. 


Municipal markets in Santiago, 


Chile 


At the initiative of Sra. Graciela de 
Schnake, mayor of Santiago, Chile, the 
city has established municipal markets in 
several thickly-populated districts. ‘The 
first was opened on February 19 and was 
thronged with housewives eager to pur- 
chase direct from small producers foodstuffs 
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at prices ranging from 30 to 50 percent 
lower than those charged by tradesmen 
at the Central Market. The venture 
proved so successful that within a month 
four markets were functioning in different 
sections of the city, some twice, others 
once a week. 


Colombian National Cost of Living 


Commission 


A Presidential decree of March 10, 1939 
created the National Cost of Living Com- 
mission as a body advisory to the Ministry 
of National Economy. The commission, 
whose headquarters will be in Bogota, is 
composed of one representative each of 
the Ministries of the Treasury, National 
Economy, and Labor, Health and social 
welfare; of the Accounting Office of the 
republic; a member each from the board 
of directors of the Bank of the Republic and 
the Agrarian Credit Bank; and the Agricul- 
tural Society of Colombia. The secretary 
of the National Economy Council will also 
serve as secretary to the commission. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
empowered by the decree to take such 
preliminary measures as may be necessary 
to prevent an undue rise in the cost of 
prime necessities. 


Unversity of Cuyo established in 
Argentina 


A Presidential decree of March 21 created 
the National University of Cuyo, for which 
an appropriation of 180,000 pesos had 
already been made in the national budget. 

The University, which will draw its 
student body from the Provinces of Men- 
doza, San Juan, and San Luis, will be es- 
tablished in the building formerly occupied 
by the Aristides Villanueva School, Men- 
doza, and ceded for the purpose by the 
Government of the Province of Mendoza. 


Some of the departments of the university 
however, will be in other provinces. 

The colleges constituting the university, 
and their location, are as follows: Colleges 
of Sciences: Industrial School (San Juan), 
School of Agriculture (Mendoza), School 
of Economics (Mendoza), Secondary, 
Business, and Normal Schools (San Juan); 
College of Philosophy and Liberal Arts 
(Mendoza); Academy of Fine Arts (Men- 
doza); and Conservatory of Music (Men- 
doza). ‘The following schools, function- 
ing at the time the decree was issued, will 
be transferred to the university: School of 
Mines and Industry (San Juan); Higher 
Business School (Mendoza); School of Agri- 
culture and Enology, formerly under the 
national Ministry of Agriculture (Mendoza); 
and Men’s Normal School (San Luis). 

The members of the first University 
Council, appointed in the decree, are Dr. 
Edmundo Correas, rector (president); 
Srs. Julio C. Raffo de la Reta and Manuel 
Lugones, for Mendoza; Dr. Salvador 
Doncel and Sr. Renato Aubone, for San 
Juan; and Sr. Nicolas Jofré and Dr. 
Reinaldo Pastor, for San Luis. 

Inaugural ceremonies were held in the 
city of Mendoza on March 27. 

The University of Cuyo is the sixth nat- 
ional university to be established in Argen- 
tina, the others being Buenos Aires, Cordoba, 
Tucuman, El Litoral, and La Plata. 


College of Philosophy of the 
University of Brazil 


Law 452 of July 5, 1937, created the 
University of Brazil, and provided that 
one of its component parts should be a 
National College of Philosophy, Science, 
and Letters. By a decree-law of April 4, 
1939, this name was changed to the Na- 
tional College of Philosophy, and its pur- 
pose and organization defined. 

The courses offered are grouped by 
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subject matter under four heads, philos- 
ophy, science, language and literature, and 
education. In the first and fourth, there 
will be but a single course of study; in 
science a student may major in mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, natural history, 
geography and history, or social science; 
in language and literature there are three 
majors, in the classics, romance languages, 
and Anglo-Germanic languages. 
Graduates of the National College of 
Philosophy will be given preference in fill- 
ing administrative and teaching positions 
in government departments and schools. 


Extension lectures in Argentine 


public schools 


President Roberto Ortiz of Argentina has 
repeatedly reiterated his desire to extend 
the social and cultural activities of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools so that they 
may provide a well-rounded training for 
all students. Last year he issued decrees 
creating a General Bureau of Physical 
Education and a National Commission for 
School Aid, the latter to help poor stu- 
dents by distributing clothing, providing 
for medical care and establishing school 
lunchrooms. The latest measure enacted 
by President Ortiz to further this program 
was published in the Boletin Oficial for 
January 20, 1939. It has a three-fold ob- 
jective: to improve the artistic taste of 
students through a better knowledge of 
music, painting, and literature; to make 
the school a social center for students and 
adults; and to bring the youth of the 
country into closer contact with its artists, 
men of letters and sociologists so that 
young people may have a better under- 
standing of the cultural life of the nation. 
To this end a series of lectures is being 
delivered in the auditoriums of schools in 
Buenos Aires and its environs on Saturday 
afternoons, Sundays and holidays. The 


speakers and topics for the lectures are 
selected by the Ministry of Justice and 
Public Instruction. The orchestra and 
the choral groups of the National Con- 
servatory of Music also take part in the 
programs. The National Commission Jo 
Fine Arts and the institutes and bureaus 
under the Ministry or the National Coun- 
cil of Education cooperate by lending the 
artistic material necessary to illustrate lec- 
tures. Whenever possible the proceedings 
are broadcast by the government radio 
station. If the experiment proves success- 
ful arrangements will be made to extend 
these activities to schools in the provinces 
and national territories. 


The Gimnasto Moderno of Bogota 


On March 18, 1939, the Gimnasio Mo- 
derno of Bogota celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding. The Gimnasio 
opened modestly with only thirty students, 
but under the wise leadership of Dr. 
Alberto Cocadine and Dr. Agustin Nieto 
Caballero, the present rector of the Nation- 
al University, it has become one of the 
outstanding schools not only in Colombia 
but in all South America. Today it has 
a student body of 200, who attend it from 
the kindergarten through college prepar- 
atory years, and is the model on which 
schools established in other parts of the 
country have been patterned. 

During its first quarter century it has 
graduated men and women who now hold 
honored positions in all phases of national 
life. Putting emphasis on training for 
responsible leadership, the Gimnasio Mo- 
derno is still carrying out the ideals of its 
founders. 


Exhibition of Argentine landscapes 


The Municipal Loan Bank of Buenos 
Aires sponsored a Salon of Argentine 
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Landscapes, which was opened on April 
10, 1939, in the bank building. The 
exhibit was organized both to encourage 
national artists and to give wider publicity 
to the scenery of the country. Artists of 
established reputation and talented new- 
comers in the field contributed a total of 
109 paintings, which portrayed many 
regions and many aspects of the natural 
beauties of Argentina. 


Artists’ House dedicated in 
Valparaiso 


The Association of Artists of Valparaiso, 
Chile, has acquired a building of its own, 
to be known as Artists’ House. The 
property was formally dedicated on March 
11, 1939, at the opening of the IX Annual 
Independents’ Show. The new headquar- 
ters of the association will serve as a 
meeting place for artistic and cultural ac- 
tivities in the city. The president of the 
association, Sr. Julio Salcedo, acted as 
host to the gathering of officials, artists, 
writers, and the general public who 
attended the opening. 


Pan American Child Congress 
postponed 


The Government of Costa Rica has an- 
nounced that the meeting of the Eighth 
Pan American Child Congress, originally 
scheduled to be held in San José from 
August 28 to September 4, 1939, has been 
postponed a few weeks. It will convene 
instead from October 12 to 19, in the 
same city. 


Matermty Hospital in Paraguay 


A model maternity hospital was opened 
last year in Asuncién by the Red Cross 
Society of Paraguay. The hospital, which 
offers its services without charge, consists 


of three departments: obstetrical, with 
two wards (24 beds), two operating rooms, 
an infant ward, out-patient service, iso- 
lation rooms for contagious cases, and 
sterilization and disinfection facilities; 
gynecological, with an operating room and 
out-patient service; and child welfare, con- 
sisting of a baby clinic, three incubators 
for premature infants, and a special ward 
for orphans. 

In an annex there is a lecture hall where 
mothers may attend classes in hygiene, 
child welfare, cooking, and dressmaking. 
The hospital also offers a training course 
for nurses and social workers. 


Competition for a biography of de 
Fostos 


The De Hostos Centenary Commission, of 
which the Honorable Emilio del Toro, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico is chairman, has announced 
that the closing date for the literary com- 
petition to select a biography of Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos has been extended from 
December 31, 1939 to August 11, 1940. 
The publication of the complete works of 
de Hostos in twenty volumes will not be 
completed until September and the Com- 
mission feels that it would be unfair to 
deprive competitors of the wealth of 
hitherto unpublished material which the 
collection will contain. 

The Commission will award a first and 
a second prize, consisting of diplomas and 
$1,000 and $250, respectively. “The manu- 
scripts may be submitted in either English 
or Spanish and should be approximately 
75,000 words long. The rules of the 
competition provide that each person par- 
ticipating in the contest shall mark his 
manuscript with a distinctive motto and 
shall attach to the same an envelope 
sealed with sealing wax containing a slip 
of paper with his name and address. ‘The 
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envelope shall be marked on the outside 
with the motto and the first line of the 
manuscript. Manuscripts which in any 
way permit an identification of the author 
before the awarding of the prize shall be 
rejected. A typewritten original and two 
carbon copies of the manuscript should be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Once the competition is over the originals 
of all manuscripts submitted will be bound 
in one volume and deposited in the 
Library of the University of Puerto Rico. 
The Commission will publish a limited 
commemorative edition, not to exceed one 
thousand copies, of the biography awarded 
first prize. This edition shall be dis- 
tributed free of charge to libraries, uni- 
versities and learned institutions. The 
author of the winning biography, however, 
will retain copyright ownership and be at 
liberty thereafter to publish as many 
editions of his work as he may desire. 
The Commission will not return any 
manuscripts, but their authors will be at 
liberty to exercise their copyright privileges 
as they see fit. The competition is open 
to all persons without limitations as to 
nationality or place of residence. 


The First Assembly of Mexican 
Philologists and Linguists 


Under the joint auspices of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the National Poly- 
technic Institute, the First Assembly of 
Mexican Philologists and Linguists met at 
Mexico City from May 9 to 17, 1939. 
The meeting was organized by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the National 
School of Biological Sciences, under the 
direction of Dr. D. F. Rubin de la Bor- 
bolla. The assembly met to discuss the 
problems of rural education in Indian 
languages, the unification of scientific 
alphabets for research work, and the for- 


mation of adequate alphabets for ordinary 
writing of native languages; to study the 
problems which various languages present; 
and to provide for the continuity of 
research work. The following institutions 
sent representatives: the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Department of Anthropology, 
the Agrarian Bureau, the National Insti- 
tute of Anthropology and History, the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History, the Mexican Anthropology So- 
ciety, the Huey Tlatekpanaliztle Society, 
the Linguistic Society of America, and 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics. The 
following Indian Languages were repre- 
sented in the Assembly: Nahuatl, Maya, 
Otomi, Zapotec, Mixtec, Totonac, Maza- 
tec, Tarascan, Huaxtec, Chinantec, Popo- 
lacan, Cuitlatec, Matlatzinc, and Cuicatec. 
Representatives of fourteen different Mex- 
ican Indian groups were present during 
the deliberations to help solve certain 
problems in various languages. 

With respect to alphabets, the Assembly 
agreed upon a general standard alphabet 
from which letters will be selected for the 
formation of special alphabets, te avoid 
typographical and phonetic difficulties for 
students, teachers, employees and in gen- 
eral all readers of Indian languages. It 
was agreed to adopt the principle of alpha- 
betic flexibility so that letters may be used 
in different languages if values are similar. 
As far as consistent with the needs of each 
language, its alphabet is to be as similar 
as possible to the Spanish alphabet, so 
as to facilitate the learning of Spanish. 
Although the Assembly agreed to use 
single symbols, the use of diagrams is not 
forbidden, specially when endeavoring to 
make the orthography of any language 
conform to that of Spanish. The use of 
diacritical marks is to be discouraged 
because of the difficulties they present in 
printing, teaching, reading, and writing. 

The Assembly discussed the alphabets 
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of the Mixtec, Totonac, Tarascan, Nahuatl, 
Mazatec, Otomi and Chinantec tongues 
and appointed commissions to determine 
the alphabet for each of these languages. 

With reference to dialects, the Assembly 
decided to choose at the proper time the 
form of each language to be considered the 
standard, preferring the dialect that is 
spoken by the largest or culturally most 
important group and that has character- 
istics common to another dialect. In such 
cases as Maya and Nahuatl, the classical 
form is to be used as the standard language. 

The Assembly also decided to establish 
an editorial committee to take charge of 
selecting and publishing modern linguistic 
works useful for research in the Indian 
languages and to obtain funds for the 
purchase of typographical material. 

A campaign will be conducted to en- 
courage teaching, reading, and writing 
in Indian languages, giving preference to 
native rural teachers for this work; to use 
the psycho-phonetic method to teach 
reading; and to teach Spanish only after 
the student has completed the second or 
third year of rural education. It was also 
recommended to the Government that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and other Gov- 
erment departments should, if possible, 
create fellowships for Indian rural teachers; 
that Indian languages be taught in high 
schools and colleges; and that inexpensive 
typographical equipment be purchased to 
establish local printing shops in the Indian 
schools and to train Indian printers. 

In order to provide for the development 
and continuity of linguistic research and 
to cooperate with the authorities in charge 
of rural education in the Indian languages, 
the Assembly decided to establish a 
Council of Indian Lanugages, which will 
function under the auspices of the institu- 
tions represented at the Assembly and have 
its headquarters in the Department of 
Anthropology of the National School of Bi- 


ological Sciences. A broad program was 
outlined for the Council, including the 
convocation of an International American 
Congress of Linguistics and cooperation 
in the linguistic research conducted in 
Central and South America. The Assem- 
bly approved and submitted to the Council 
a plan for preliminary research and in- 
struction in the Indian Languages in the 
Tarascan zone. 


Preservation of colonial monuments 
in Peru 


The preservation and restoration of places 
of historic interest, monuments, buildings, 
furniture, jewelry, painting, sculpture, and 
in general all objects of historic and artistic 
value belonging to the colonial period 
in Peru have been entrusted to a National 
Council, composed of 11 members ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic. 
It will be the duty of the Council to make 
a general inventory of these sites, buildings, 
monuments, etc.; keep a permanent official 
register of them; and prevent the exporta- 
tion of objects of artistic or historic value 
and the destruction or alteration of build- 
ings, monuments, etc. It shall also or- 
ganize exhibits of private collections and 
assume responsibility for their safekeeping. 
The establishment of a National Colonia] 
Museum will be under its direction. The 
Council has broad powers to control, plan 
and execute restoration work undertaken 
by both the Government and private in- 
dividuals. Owners of objects of historic 
or artistic value must exhibit them to the 
public annually at their own expense and 
risk, and lend them to such extraordinary 
exhibits as the Council may direct. 
Buildings and objects which, in the judg- 
ment of the Council, are of historic or 
artistic value may be sold only to the 
Government. 
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Brazilian school teacher wins 


fellowship 


One of the ten fellowships that the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
awarded this year to outstanding women 
scholars was won by Miss Olga Strehl- 
neek, assistant teacher of psychology at the 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. She will 
receive $1,500 to study advanced psychol- 
ogy and the organization and manage- 
ment of psychological laboratories at 
Columbia University Teachers College. 
Miss Strehlneek received her Bachelor of 
Arts degree at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Texas. 


Promotion of library cooperation 


The American Library Association has 
received a grant of $30,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to conduct several 
studies of book and library conditions in 
Latin America, which will be the basis for 
increasing exchange of publications and 
developing greater library cooperation 
between the United States and the other 
American republics. The program out- 
lined by the American Library Associa- 
tion includes: 

‘*{) A survey on public interest in Latin 
American subjects as indicated by book 
collections and circulation in typical, 
small and medium-sized libraries, and 2) 
the assembling of information about Latin 
American libraries needed by the com- 
mittee in developing more library coop- 
eration, particularly regarding such sub- 
jects as: 

“Courses offered for the instruction of 
librarians; plans for the development of 
public library systems for a whole country 
or for a large region; Latin American 
books which should be translated into 
English for North American readers; 
books in English (especially on library 


work) which Latin American librarians 
would like to have in Spanish.” 

The American Library Association, 
whose executive offices are at 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, has 
appointed Dr. Arthur E. Gropp, Tulane 
University, New Orleans, La., chairman 
of the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America. 


Pan American Day at the New York 
World’s Fair 


September 21 has been chosen for celebra- 
tion as Pan American Day at the New 
York World’s Fair. The members of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, headed by the Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Chairman of the Board and Secretary of 
State of the United States, and the Hon. 
José Richling, Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Minister of Uruguay, will as- 
semble at the Waldorf Astoria and pro- 
ceed together to the Fair, where extensive 
ceremonies will take place in the Court of 
Peace. The Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man will deliver addresses, and the first 
World Peace through World Trade Medal 
will be presented to Secretary Hull by 
Mr. ‘Thomas J. Watson, Chairman of the 
Inter-American Commercial Arbitration, 
on behalf of the Commission. Latin 
American music will be heard. The com- 
plete program will be published in news- 
papers prior to the event. 


First Argentine Congress of Soctology 
and Industrial Medicine 


This congress will be held in Buenos Aires 
in November under the auspices of the 
government. Its purpose is to assemble 
professional men, technical experts, and 
leaders in industry, business, agriculture 
and labor to consider vital sociological and 
biological problems connected with labor, 
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especially industrial hygiene and diseases. 
The chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee is Dr. Arturo Rossi. 


Tourist Bureau in Haiti 


The increase of tourist traffic to Haiti led 
the Government to establish a National 
Tourist Bureau at Port-au-Prince. Ad- 
ministered by a committee of ten members, 
the Bureau functions under the control of 
the Haitian Chamber of Commerce. Its 
duties are to study the organization of 
similar institutions in other countries; 
conduct a publicity campaign abroad, 
especially in Canada, the United States 
and Latin America, with regard to the 
attractions that the country offers; submit 
to the proper governmental authorities 
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projects designed to attract a larger num- 
ber of tourists to Haiti; organize a service 
to guide, give information to, and protect 
visitors; and work closely with steamship 
companies, hotels, clubs, etc., to provide 
as pleasant a stay for tourists as possible. 


Bolivia maintains orphan 


asylum in Chile 


An appropriation of 500,000 bolivianos 
from the national government and _ all 
contributions made by the Bolivian people 
for the relief of the victims of the Chilean 
earthquake of January 24, 1939, have 
been devoted to the maintenance of the 
Bolivia Orphan Asylum founded in Chile 
under the auspices of the Chilean-Bolivian 
Cultural Institute. 


NExG: RaQ de Ota 


Jutio Bursano AGUIRRE.—Prominent 
leader of the Liberal Party of Ecuador; 
elected several times to the Ecuadorean 
Congress as representative of the Province 
of Guayas; Acting President of Ecuador 
(1917); Chairman of the City Council of 
Guayaquil; Manager of the Banco Terri- 
torial (1903-1925); died at the age of 78, 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador, on May 11, 1939. 

Jost Barttra.—Noted Peruvian mining 
engineer; former Minister of Finance and 
vice president of the Chamber of Deputies; 
died at Lima on March 14, 1939. 

Octavio BuSTAMENTE.—Mexican engi- 
neer; Assistant Director and Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History; dean of the faculty, National 
School of Engineering; died at the age of 
60, at Mexico City on May 15, 1939. 

Jost MANUEL Pula CAsAURANC.—States- 
man, diplomat, physician, and journalist; 
former Ambassador of Mexico to the 
United States and representative of Mexico 
on the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; elected several times to the 
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Mexican Congress; former Secretary of 
Public Education; Secretary of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor; Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs; Chairman of the Mexican 
Delegation to the Seventh International 
Conference of American States; died at the 
age of 51, at Habana, Cuba, on May 9, 1939. 

Antonio C. RiverA.—President of the 
National Legislative Assembly of Hon- 
duras and of the Central Committee of the 
Honduran Nationalist Party; lawyer, ora- 
tor, and journalist; President of the Cen- 
tral American University Congress, San 
Salvador, 1907; died at Los Angeles, 
California, March 27, 1939. 

ALBERTO ZELADA.—Minister of Labor 
and Social Welfare of Bolivia, lawyer and 
educator; died at the age of 36, at La Paz, 
Bolivia, on March 19, 1939. 

RaFAEL TosiAs.—General in the Brazil- 
ian Army, served under both the Empire 
and the Republic, retiring in 1893; last 
survivor of the Brazilian Army’s epic 
Laguna retreat in the war with Paraguay; 
at the age of 94, at Rio de Janeiro, on 
A ume sO" 
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L. S. ROWE, Dite 


THe Pan AMERICAN UNION is an international 
organization created and maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Criginally 
known as the International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, it was established in 1890 in ac- 
cordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


Ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 






Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 


The Colum- 


bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 


nations of the American Continent. 


and many maps. The Butietin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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Latin America 


at the San Francisco Exposition 


GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 
Editor, ‘Revista de las Indias’, Bogota 


THe Governments of Latin America 
received almost simultaneous invitations 
from New York and San Francisco to 
take part in their 1939 expositions, but 
because of limited funds most of them 
were able to participate in but one. 
This explains why only Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Panama, Peru, and El Salvador are 
represented at San Francisco. 

But Latin American representation at 
the two fairs is greater than at any other 
international affair of this kind. Europe 
has never attracted to any of its great 
expositions sO many participants from 
this hemisphere. ‘This fact may be ex- 
plained by geographic, commercial, 
political, and even purely sentimental 
reasons, although caprice is sometimes 
stronger than logic and it is not unusual 


for governments to act in defiance of 
reason. It is pleasant to note that at 
least 14 Latin American countries are 
represented at New York or San Francisco, 
and Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, and 
Peru at both. 

The Golden Gate Exposition is really a 
miniature city, within which the Latin 
American pavilions make a very interest- 
ing appearance. ‘They are located in the 
area set aside for foreign nations, which is 
the cosmopolitan part of the Fair. Along 
a broad avenue stand in colorful array 
the buildings of many countries, to each 
of which the architect has tried to give the 
particular stamp of his national style. 
Opposite the roofs of the Japanese Pavil- 
ion, which curve downward like pine 
boughs, is the wall of colored marbles 
thatasidentitiesmethe wlivalianc duhbessiwes 
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ARGENTINE PAVILION 


of every flag in the world float over this 
international district. The Latin Ameri- 
can pavilions fall into two groups; at one 
side of the avenue are the buildings of 
Argentina and Brazil, and on the other, 
those of Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Panama, Peru, and El Salvador. 


Argentina and Brazil 


Argentina and Brazil expended con- 
siderable effort and money on their par- 
ticipation, with excellent results; their 
buildings and exhibits compare favorably 
with those of important European nations. 
The chief impression gained in the spacious 
rooms where these American countries point 
with pride to their industrial progress and 
artistic and cultural.development is that in 
the southern part of our America a world 
of infinite possibilities is reaching maturity. 


Argentina presents samples of its indus- 
tries and products, which include hard- 
ware, glass, petroleum, textiles, furniture, 
tobacco, sugar and candy, meats, fruit, and 
other foodstuffs. In an adjoining room 
are the fine arts and book exhibits. The 
Government of Argentina did not waste 
effort by sending hundreds of works of art 
to make a display impressive because of 
number or size. There are only 20 or 30 
canvases, a few bronzes, and some marbles, 
but all are excellent. The arts in Argen- 
tina, which have drawn inspiration from 
Europe rather than from America, are 
masterly in their perfection. Many of the 
paintings might well grace the walls of the 
Luxembourg. The atmosphere of culture, 
thought, good taste, and security in Argen- 
tina enables its painters and sculptors to 
express their untroubled love of beauty. 
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The presentation of books also is notable. 
Buenos Aires has inherited a great part of 
the publishing business left without an 
outlet in Spain and has made an effort to 
produce editions as fine as the best issued 
in the peninsula. This business depends 
to a great extent on works by European 
authors, but among those by Argentine 
writers are admirable volumes, such as the 
monumental edition of Martin Fierro or 
certain books by Enrique Larreta and 
Ricardo Rojas. 

Brazil has centered the emphasis of its 
pavilion on its major industries, especially 
coffee. Hence one of its greatest charms 
is an outdoor restaurant, tropical in style, 
where Brazilian coffee is served. In the 
central hall, whose novel decoration uses 
the national colors, green and yellow, is 
shown the wealth of precious stones to be 
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found in the country. There is a splendid 
display of textiles, woods, fruits, etc., 
which bulk large in its foreign trade. In 
one room the visitor is given pamphlets 
describing the most picturesque regions of 
the country, to familiarize him with the 
marvelous natural beauty of this vast 
southern republic. Some of these pam- 
phlets are printed on paper of excellent 
quality, and a brief statement discreetly 
tucked away at the end gives them special 
significance: “Printed in Brazil on Brazilian 


paper.” 
American Republics on the Pacific 


As I said above, the pavilions of the other 
Latin American countries, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Panama, and Peru, are grouped together 
on the Avenue of the Nations, across from 
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ECUADOREAN PAVILION 


those of Argentina and Brazil. They are has the greatest number of exhibitors, and 


all countries on the Pacific coast which, perhaps the Golden Gate Exposition will 
because of this fact, have close ties with serve to emphasize the importance of this 
the western part of the United States. geographical fact, which will be increas- 


The group entitled “‘Nations of the Pacific”’ ingly important for the economy, the 
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trade, and even the culture of western 
America. 

In accordance with the general layout 
of the exposition, these American Pacific 
republics are grouped together, almost 
like a family. They give the impression 
of being a federation rather than isolated 
countries, for their pavilions surround a 
small square, as though it were a great 
patio common to all. Viewed from the 
Avenue of Nations, the buildings seem to 
express in architecture the whole Pacific 
coast. The colonial tower of the Colom- 


bian Pavilion, in the center, is the dominat- | 


ing feature, and all the other pavilions 
are in similar Spanish style, except those 
of Guatemala, Ecuador and Peru, which 
take their inspiration from indigenous 
architecture. 

The welcome here offered the visitor 
could not be warmer or more cordial. 
Central America sounds a joyous note, 
which is accentuated from the very first by 
the music of the Guatemalan marimba 
players and the ‘“‘typical orchestra” of El 
Salvador. Thanks to these two excellent 
groups of musicians, the South American 
patio is one of the liveliest spots in the 
Golden Gate Exposition. The marimba 
players had to move into the center of the 
square to play, for the Guatemalan Pavil- 
ion was too small to hold the public that 
gathered to hear them. 

The many industries common to the 
countries we are discussing conduce to the 
impression of a single entity. Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, and El Salvador, for 
example, have put emphasis on their 
coffee. The textiles from Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, and Peru include individual pieces 
of great value. The mining industry is 
represented chiefly by Chile, Colombia, 
and Peru, the last two showing beautiful 
examples of hand-wrought silver. Curious 
objects in delicate miniature work exempli- 
fying a tradition centuries old may be seen 


in Ecuador as well as in Panama, Peru, 
and El Salvador. The leather work of 
Chile and El Salvador has not only com- 
mercial value but also great artistic merit. 
Some statistical data show the visitor cer- 
tain facts of international commerce not 
generally known. When people learn, for 
example, that Chilean nitrate pays a mil- 
lion dollars a year to the Panama Canal 
just in transit fees or that a large percent- 
age of the tuna fish eaten in the United 
States comes from the Galapagos Islands 
in Ecuador, they begin to understand 
some of the generally unknown reasons 
that explain why the trade figures of the 
United States and South America have 
reached the present high level. Gold 
mining, which is represented in these 
pavilions mainly by Colombia and Chile, 
is worth $15,000,000 a year to the former 
and $9,000,000 to the latter. 


Latin American Art 


There is not a single pavilion that does 
not bear witness to the interest the govern- 
ments have taken in the artistic develop- 
ment of their nations. The present tend- 
ency of these countries is to incorporate 
within a general aesthetic concept ele- 
ments of the ancient pre-Colombian cul- 
tures and of the Spanish tradition. In 
the collection of ceramics at the Peruvian 
pavilion there are original vases and re- 
productions of some of the most interesting 
pieces made some five centuries ago by 
the former inhabitants of Peru. Colombia 
shows objects made of gold by the Quim- 
bayas, the Indian nation that did the best 
work of that kind, which date from about 
the same period. Ecuador exhibits some 
of the oil paintings and polychrome statues 
produced in Quito during colonial days; 
that city was then the greatest center for 
painting and sculpture on the continent 
and supplied most of the churches and 
private residences of South America with 
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works of religious art during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Peru also 
has a display of colonial furniture and a 
pageant of small colored figures showing 
the history of costume in that country 
from the Inca period through colonial 
days; the curious visitor will be fascinated 
by the rich and colorful raiment. 

As for contemporary art, the works ex- 
hibited do not begin to give complete in- 
formation on painting and sculpture in 
Latin America, but they do indicate the 
present trends, and some of the examples 
are excellent. As I have said, the whole 
Fair has an artistic background, so that 
it is much more than merely a commercial 
demonstration. In some cases artists of 


renown have come to supervise the work 
on individual pavilions. ‘To cite only two 
cases, Ecuador sent Nicolas Delgado, Di- 
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rector of the School of Fine Arts of Quito 
and one of the ablest and most sensitive 
minds of that country, to arrange its 
pavilion; and Colombia had Pablo de la 
Cruz, who is considered one of its most 
distinguished architects, go to San Fran- 
cisco to design its building. 

In any event, the visitor who has not kept 
abreast of art developments in Latin 
America will be very agreeably surprised 
when, in a small building, like that of 
Guatemala, he comes upon two oil por- 
traits painted with unquestionable skill. 
The fact is that painting has undergone a 
revolution in our countries during the last 
few years. The unrest in Europe overtook 
those who were quietly working in the old 
academies, and offered them new points of 
view and unsuspected means of technical 


accomplishment. But the revolution has 
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not yet dehumanized the arts, as some 
Europeans claim, because, among other 
reasons, the deep human content of our 
American life lends itself little to purely in- 
tellectual digressions; it is impossible to 
treat abstractly any life as rich as that which 
composes our daily existence. A greater 
influence has been exerted upon us by the 
social perceptions of Diego Rivera—a fine 
painting by whom, it should be noted, is in 
the Casa Mexicana—than by the much 
publicized advanced French schools. In 
the Argentine Pavilion, which to my mind 
presents a school of painting directly de- 
rived from Europe, the visitor will find a 
cubist painting, but the artist does not 
lose himself in the simple abstraction of 
planes, for a figure is discernible, bathed 
by color in sentimental light. There, too, 
is an admirable high relief, composed of the 
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heads of a group of men at a public demon- 
stration, which is strongly executed, giving 
a virile impression of a crowd; it might 
well be called an example of social art, 
which is more characteristic of America 
than is the dehumanized art of Europe. 
The Peruvian Pavilion contains one of 
the largest collections of contemporary 
art, with frescoes by Antonio Sotomayor 
and works by Alberto Luza and other 
Peruvians. Luza shows himself to be a 
decorative artist of exquisite simplicity. 
Some of his works at the Exposition, 
which show scenes of colonial life in Lima, 
such as La Tapada, are done with fineness of 
execution and detail. They are Peruvian 
traditions expressed in color. The Proces- 
ston at Cuzco, by Angel Rojas, is a good 
example of the typical religious festivals 
that have centered on church images both 
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the devotion of the Catholic populace and 
the mystic fervor of the Incas. With the 
colonial church in the background and the 
square crowded with people, the images 
pass amid candles and flowers, offering a 
spectacle that makes a deep impression 
on all who visit the ancient capital of the 
Inca empire. 

In the Colombian Pavilion there is a 
sunlit tropical landscape which does 
credit to the vigorous hand and rich palette 
of Félix Otalora, and a composition based 
on American fruits—the market scene 
by Miguel Diaz. Sergio Trujillo, one of 
the finest and most cultured artists in 
America, shows delightful portraits of 
women, with a high decorative value, and 
Gomez Jaramillo, who painted the murals 
in the capitol at Bogota a few years ago, 
exhibits canvases representative of his art. 


Wood carving is today, in almost all 
parts of America, one of the favorite forms 
of sculpture. Perhaps its popularity has 
increased since José Vasconcelos, Secre- 
tary of Education in Mexico, began to put 
especial emphasis on art in the Casas del 
Pueblo. It would be impossible to enumer- 
ate here all the examples of this craft shown 
in San Francisco, but mention should be 
made of José Domingo Rodriguez and of 
Ramon Barba, whose works have attracted 
much attention. 


Mexico 


It is to be regretted that Mexico is not 
officially represented. In the western part 
of the United States, the Mexican tradi- 
tion has not died out and there is a rage for 
Mexican things. Mexican toys and sou- 
venirs are sold everywhere in San Fran- 
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cisco and of all Spanish American litera- 
ture, the Mexican is the one which has 
found, not only in the West but through- 
out the United States, the most cordial 
reception. ‘This American taste is fos- 
tered by the rich life of the Mexican people 
and the dramatic scenes of its contempo- 
rary history. A constant current of tour- 
ists is year by year increasing the knowl- 
edge of Mexico in the United States, and 
it was a very wise move on the part of the 
First Pan American ‘Travel Congress, 
which met this year at San Francisco, to 
choose Mexico City as the seat of the next. 

But if Mexico is not represented ofh- 
cially, there is a pavilion, operated by pri- 
vate enterprise, and containing all kinds 
of Mexican articles: glass, hand-wrought 
Sliver, pottery, toys, textiles, etc. This 
building, whose doors open on the same 


patio as do those of the other countries of 
the American Pacific Coast, is one of the 
busiest and most popular. ‘There is hardly 
a single visitor to the exposition who does 
not enter it and carry away a Mexican 
souvenir of the Fair. 


Cultural Activities 


In the Latin American pavilions many 
ceremonies of a cultural nature have been 
held and these have made the exposition a 
kind of university for us. Almost without 
interruption receptions are being held, 
lectures given, motion pictures shown. 
The Argentine Pavilion is the only one to 
have a first-class motion picture theater. 
Panama has arranged its exhibit to center 
principally about the pictures that are 
continuously shown, accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes—a very intelligent means 
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of informing the public about the life of 
a nation. Panama is today one of the 
‘**musts’’ in tourist travel; more than a mil- 
lion persons a year disembark. Few places 
in America can be visited more agreeably 
than Panama City, and Old Panama, with 
its ruins and pirate legends. Panama City 
has the gay aspect characteristic of cities 
on the Caribbean shores, in addition to the 
activities incident to the life of the Canal. 
All this passes before the eyes of every 
visitor to the pavilion as he watches the 
motion pictures. 


The Directors of the Exposition 


The directors of the exposition laid great 
stress on the participation of the Latin 
American republics. Everyone who has 
had any connection with the pavilions can 
bear witness to the effort that the directors 
made for the success of each exhibitor. It 
is only fair to mention especially the Hercu- 
lean labor of Major Keatinge, who has 
been the right hand of the exhibitors. 
This, as a matter of fact, is only one proof 
of the incomparably friendly and cordial 
welcome that Latin Americans receive in 
California. It can almost be said that to 
be Latin American is a passport that 
entitles the traveler in this part of the 
country to be received with a special 
welcome. I have been fortunate enough 
to live for a little while in this western 
region and I have always been greeted 
almost as a member of the family, every- 
where, even in small towns. 


San Francisco and the Exposition 


The Golden Gate Exposition is a gigantic 
undertaking, which proves the enter- 
prising character of the men of the West 
who have successfully carried out the most 
extraordinary ventures. Anyone visiting 
the San Francisco Fair today finds it hard 
to realize what it must have meant to have 


built so splendid a city on the ruins of the 


disaster of 1906. There is a general idea 
that California, with its noble forests and 
fertile fields, is a place where man may 
rest and contemplate nature. The truth 
is that this is perhaps the best place to 
appreciate man’s effort to force the earth 
to obey him and be productive. Golden 
Gate Park, one of the most beautiful in 
the world, is an example of what man has 
had to contend with in this region. The 
park has been built, inch by inch, on what 
was an impassable sandy lot, of which 
only a legend remains today. ‘Treasure 
Island, where the exposition is held, is 
also the work of man. But the most 
magnificent sight is offered by the two 
bridges: Golden Gate Bridge and the one 
connecting San Francisco with Oakland. 
These, the greatest in the world, are 
marvels of construction as significant in 
our day as was the Eiffel Tower in 1890. 

The exposition is impressive not only 
for grandeur but also for life and color. 
The flood of light that nightly bathes all 
the buildings in an electric clarity, with 
not a single bulb visible; the fountains, 
the sculptures, and the gardens make 
Treasure Island today one of the most 
beautiful spots in the world, and every- 
one who has the privilege of seeing it can- 
not help regretting that all this will dis- 
appear in a few months. Then the space 
will be cleared for a landing field, to make 
one of the greatest airports in the world. 

I have before me a photograph of the 
World’s Fair held less than a quarter of a 
century ago in this same city of San 
Francisco. ‘The occasion was the opening 
of the Panama Canal, which was expected 
to bring new life to the west coast of the 
United States. The buildings of that fair, 
situated inside the urban area, against the 
background of the bay, where neither 
Treasure Island nor the bridges of today 
had been thought of, seem to belong to 
quite another city. Only in memory do 
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they survive today. The opening of the 
Canal did stimulate the life of San Fran- 
cisco. In twenty years the whole water- 
front has been rebuilt, a new port with 
39 piers has been constructed, the city 
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limits have been extended in all direc- 
tions, the bay has been crossed by two 
famous bridges; all this is only an indica- 
tion of what the Pacific Coast up and 
down the American continent will be in 
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time. In the twentieth century San Fran- 
cisco has leaped ahead in two bounds, 
first when it rose again from its ashes 
and later under the stimulus of the Canal. 

When this article was written, more than 
5,900,000 visitors had entered the gates 
of the Fair. Perhaps today the heralds will 
announce the arrival of the 6,000,000th 
visitor, an event which is almost the oc- 
casion for a minor ceremony, beginning 
with an onslaught of photographers and 
ending with a series of attentions to the 
unknown visitor who unexpectedly be- 
comes the celebrity of the day. 


America, the Self-sufficeent Continent 


If I were asked today to give a definition 
of America, it would be based on the great 
impression made on me by the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition: America is the self- 
sufficient continent. For it is self-sufficient 
not as might have been true of a vassal 
during the Middle Ages, when no one went 
to his neighbor for anything because men 
were content to eat black bread made from 
wheat they themselves had grown and to 
clothe themselves with coarse fabrics spun 
and woven from their own flax. America 
is self-sufficient, but at a twentieth-cen- 
tury level, and its standard of living is 
higher every day. 

In Europe I once heard a Latin Ameri- 
can describe to an Englishman in vivid 
words the phenomenon of our life in this 
hemisphere. ‘‘Our colonies,’ he said, 
‘“‘are within our own borders.” And that 
is true. We lack neither land nor raw 
materials and we have able men besides. 
Much ‘doubt has been expressed as to our 
capability and as to the outcome of the 
severe tests to which some nations of 
Americas have been submitted because of 
their mixture of races. Yet to my mind 
Brazil answers that argument with ex- 
traordinary eloquence. Brazil, a huge 
melting pot to which Negroes, Japanese, 


Germans, Italians, Russians, Spaniards, 
and Austrians have all made their contri- 
bution, has a remarkable vitality. ‘‘Well,”’ 
said the Brazilians to themselves a few 
years ago, ““we need a new export crop.” 
Almost overnight their cotton production 
rose and Brazil became one of the leading 
cotton-growing nations of the world. 

Study of the show-cases at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition and perusal of statistics 
demonstrate the ability of Latin America 
to provide petroleum, gold, meat, coffee, 
fruits, cotton, nitrate, silver, wheat, corn, 
sugar, cocoa, tobacco, and precious stones. 
In other words, everything that Europe 
must seek in colonies we have within our 
own borders. Only a few months ago I 
visited a small town in Ecuador—Ota- 
valo—whose inhabitants live completely 
isolated from the outside world. They speak 
Quechua, have their own markets, but not 
a yard of English cotton cloth nor a single 
trifle from any other country in the world. 
They live on what they themselves produce 
and nothing more. But this town is not a 
community of savages. ‘The farmer dresses 
better than most of the farmers in other 
parts of the world, not only having the 
clothing necessary for protection against 
the elements but also enjoying a certain 
amount of luxury in fabrics and necklaces. 
If this town were judged by its foreign- 
trade statistics it would be among the last 
in the world, but if it is judged by its degree 
of culture and its daily life it would be below 
few European peasant communities. 

After the depression and the consequent 
discontinuance of loans from the United 
States, a very healthy readjustment took 
place in Latin America. Everywhere in- 
dustries of various kinds sprang up and new 
activities appeared. ‘The industrial growth 
of Latin America during the last ten years 
is really extraordinary and will be mar- 
velled at when an adequate statistical pic- 
ture of the whole is drawn. Speaking in 
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very general terms, we have no heavy in- 
dustry, but nearly every kind of manufac- 
ture has been attempted and great progress 
has been made. If we can assure America 
of an atmosphere of peace and security, we 
shall soon have a continent whose economy 
does not need to rely on any other hemi- 
sphere and whose productive capacity and 
labor resources will permit its inhabitants 
to undertake the most daring and pro- 
gressive enterprises. 

A general knowledge of what such ex- 
positions as the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Fairs are and represent from the 
American point of view will help strength- 
en the knowledge of America’s own ca- 
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pacity. As for the San Francisco Expo- 
sition, it has, to my mind, a special value 
in that it accentuates the importance of 
the west coast of the Americas. This long 
coast, extending from Chile to Alaska 
and facing the greatest of all oceans, must 
perforce intensify its communications until 
there is a great current of interchange. 
The Exposition is a revelation not only to 
those who have not known this Pacific 
world but also to its own inhabitants, who 
were unaware of their own worth and 
their own capacities. If San Francisco 
has in any way helped increase this 
knowledge, I think it will be amply re- 
paid for its efforts. 


De 
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A Nation Recovers 


Chile’s Reconstruction 


JACK BRADLEY FAHY 
Editor, ‘‘The Hemisphere” 


‘THE EARTHQUAKE that took place on the 
night of January 24th, 1939, will long be 
remembered by hundreds of thousands of 
Chileans as the most terrifying experience 
of their lives. For days the world’s news- 
papers carried headlines of the biggest 
disaster in recent years. From the far 
corners of the earth aid was rushed to the 
stricken victims. Gradually the horror of 
the calamity dimmed. News 
shifted to other scenes. 

Yet the story of Chile’s recovery is a 
fascinating example of a nation’s ability to 
mobilize its human and physical resources 
at atime of crisis. In less than ten minutes 
the earthquake wiped out nearly fifty 
thousand lives and made seven hundred 
thousand people homeless. Now, six 
months after the tragedy, the normal pat- 
tern of life in the affected region has been 
restored to a remarkable degree. ‘The 
progress in reconstruction is a tribute to the 
fortitude and capability of the Chilean 
people. The prompt response in material 
help from Chile’s sister nations is a tribute 
to the deepening bonds of Pan Americanism. 

Just a month after Don Pedro Aguirre 
Cerda was inaugurated as President of 
Chile the earthquake struck. The new 
administration’s legislative program was 
shelved. Political differences melted in 
face of the national emergency. Ordinary 
daily tasks were forsaken by Chileans and 
foreigners alike in their spontaneous desire 
to alleviate the suffering of the survivors. 

Before daylight, on the night of the 
catastrophe, President Aguirre Cerda, 
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together with his wife, his Minister of the 
Interior, other officials, and numerous 
doctors had boarded a special train in an 
effort to reach the afflicted region. The 
train moved south slowly. No one knew 
if the trestles and bridges were safe to cross. 
Behind the Presidential special came eleven 
Red Cross convoy trains. The President’s 
quick action had set the note for rescue 
work. 

At Rancagua, fifty miles south of Santi- 
ago, the train stopped briefly to pick up 
telegraphic reports of the earthquake. A 
crowd had gathered at the station. The 
people clamored for a speech when they 
heard of the President’s presence. His 
mind was intent on the devastation that 
lay ahead; he refused. 

One hundred and eighty miles from 
Santiago, at Linares, the train came to a 
final halt. The bridge across the Ancoa 
River was unsafe. Beyond lay Parral, 
San Carlos, Chillan, Yungay, and a 
score of additional towns and cities, all 
in ruins. An ominous silence pervaded 
the region. Highways were blocked, rail- 
way lines lay twisted and broken, tele- 
graph and telephone wires were down, 
only radio messages came through with 
meagre news of the extent of the damage. 

One by one the Chilean Government 
services went into action. Martial law 
was declared throughout the six affected 
provinces. Soldiers began to clear the 
roads, fill the great fissures that halted 
traffic, and push forward in motorized 
columns laden with medical supplies and 
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THE CITY OF CONCEPCION 


The Government of Chile is carrying on in Concepcién and other communities damaged by last January's 
earthquake a remarkable work of reconstruction. 


personnel. Within twenty - four hours 
every town had a military commander 
and a semblance of order emerged from 
the chaos. Sleep was unthought of as 
men and officers struggled to release 
thousands of trapped and injured towns- 
people. Details were ordered out to pre- 
vent looting, to repair water systems and 
drainage facilities. A thousand extra con- 
scripts were called to service in the Army’s 
new Emergency Work Battalion. 

Chile’s national police force, the Cara- 
bineros, moved in to aid in the rescue 
work. All unauthorized traffic was denied 
entrance to the area. No one was allowed 
to enter or leave the towns after sunset. 
Speculation in food products and sal- 
vaged articles was prohibited. Sale of 
alcoholic beverages was forbidden. Even 
music was banned in deference to the 
bereaved families. 


The Chilean Navy sent a squadron from 
Valparaiso to Talcahuano, seaport for 
Concepcion. Hundreds of homeless people 
were waiting for transportation to other 
parts of Chile where friends and relatives 
anxiously expected them. ‘The ships 
brought food, medical supplies, doctors 
and nurses. The Exeter and the Ajax, of 
the British Navy, aided in the evacuation. 

Meanwhile aviation had begun to play 
its part in the rescue work. All foreign 
airlines operating in Chile placed planes 
at the disposal of the Government. 

The Chilean Air Force made 322 flights 
between Santiago and the ruined towns. 
The military planes carried 1,181 pas- 
sengers, 114 doctors, 50 nurses. Over 
30,000 pounds of medical supplies and 
8,500 pounds of freight were transported. 
Air force pilots flew 414 injured persons 
out of the earthquake region. 
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The call for volunteers issued by the 
Ministry of Health was answered by 
hundreds of doctors, nurses, and medical 
students. Under efficient direction they 
were formed into teams and assigned to 
specific areas. In one day surgeons per- 
formed over four hundred amputations. 
To check spreading disease due to polluted 
drinking water and broken drainage sys- 
tems the Ministry of Health began the her- 
culean task of inoculating the population. 
A total of 454,959 inoculations was given. 

The barometer of disease fell as water 
systems were restored. Sanitary Engineer 
E. D. Hopkins of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, now on duty with the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, was spending the 
year in Chile at the request of the Govern- 
ment. Cooperating with the Army and 
Navy Medical Corps and the health 
authorities, he safeguarded the water con- 
sumed by the affected area. ‘Thanks to 
proper chlorination of the water, the 
incidence of typhoid fever was reduced or 
it was stamped out entirely in devastated 
regions. Within a few days electric power 
plants were again functioning. Coastal 
fishermen contributed their entire catches 
to help feed the hungry population. Food 
and clothing, including donations rushed 
from abroad, were distributed. 

As news of the earthquake victims’ ur- 
gent needs was flashed over the wires there 
was a quick response from governments 
and private citizens. Argentina sent planes 
with medical aid and donated fuel for 
Chile’s own planes. A ship was des- 
patched from Buenos Aires laden with 
meat, milk powder and other food prod- 
ucts. Peru sent a ship with four hundred 
tons of foodstuffs. From Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Curacao, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela, came contributions in 


clothing, food, and money. European 


nations made generous donations. Even 
war-torn China sent its share. ‘The United 
States first sent military planes with 
medical stores from the Canal Zone and 
then sent a “‘super flying fortress’’, the 
B-15, with 3,200 pounds of relief supplies. 
The Red Cross issued a call to its 3,700 
branches for contributions. Red Cross 
experts flew to Chile to cooperate with 
the authorities there. The years of work 
in Pan Americanism and Good Neighbor- 
liness showed instant results in Chile’s 
hour of need. 

Efficient distribution of the supplies was 
undertaken by the Government. People’s 
Restaurants, established in nine of the 
larger cities, began serving hundreds of 
hot meals to the people who had lived for 
days on cold rations. 

In addition to immediate damage the 
basic economy of all southern Chile was 
threatened. Interrupted communications 
meant virtual isolation not only to the 
earthquake region but to all the territory 
farther south. Damaged irrigation ditches 
spelled ruin for the crops. Business men 
and manufacturers faced bankruptcy be- 
cause of lost stocks and wrecked factories. 
Some farm families, having lost all of their 
worldly possessions, asked for resettlement 
in Government agricultural colonies. 

One by one these tremendously vital 
difficulties were tackled by the Govern- 
ment. Within nine days three thousand 
men working in continuous shifts rebuilt 
the miles of twisted railway lines. Trains 
began to move. 

Thousands of laborers went to work re- 
pairing irrigation ditches and crop loss 
was held to a minimum. Wine growers 
were permitted to ship and sell their prod- 
ucts tax free in order to raise the capital 
necessary to replace their smashed equip- 
ment before the approaching grape harvest. 

The National Credit Institute suspended 
amortization and interest payments for 
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TRUCKS CARRYING WINE THROUGH A CHILEAN VINEYARD 


After the earthquake the Chilean Government gave special privileges to wine growers 
to help them recover from their losses. 


those merchants and industrialists who 
had suffered losses due to the earthquake. 
In addition new credits were granted to 
reestablish commerce and manufacture. 
Lumbermen were extended financial assist- 
ance to stimulate their much-needed pro- 
duction for reconstruction. 

Although the majority of the Chileans 
in the six provinces affected by the Janu- 
ary catastrophe preferred to remain where 
they were, and a few thousand sought 
refuge in other parts of the country, the 
earthquake intensified the problem of 
colonization. The Agricultural Coloniza- 
tion Board estimates that approximately 
40,000 families, many of them from the 
devastated zone, now await settlement on 
Government lands. Authorities have de- 
clared that the public domain is more than 
sufficient to settle this number, but con- 
sider the principal obstacle to be the 
financing of the families through their 


initial period as independent farmers. 
Some eight hundred applicants have been 
settled during the past six months, whereas 
in the previous ten years the number of 
families in such colonies totaled 1,083. 

No problem was too small to receive 
Government consideration. Students 
whose education seemed suddenly termi- 
nated when their parents’ financial re- 
sources were wiped out were provided. for 
by special scholarships. 

Most pressing of all was the problem of 
housing: fourteen percent of Chile’s entire 
population was homeless. Following the 
earthquake on January 24 hundreds of 
thousands of people were forced to sleep 
in the open. A few of the more fortunate 
found temporary housing in empty freight 
cars. The Army set up tents for a few 
thousand more. But the situation became 
grave when violent rainstorms swept the 
countryside only four days after the earth- 
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quake. On the following day, January 
29, new tremors revived the panic of the 
refugees. While the damage from the 
subsequent tremors was slight, rain created 
a desperate need for large-scale, tempo- 
rary shelter. 

In the opinion of expert observers many 
of the towns would never be rebuilt. Yet 
most of the people did not have the eco- 
nomic means to move away. The Govy- 
ernment launched a program of provi- 
sional housing. Trade unions displayed 
their cooperation by voluntarily reducing 
their wage scales. Construction achieved 
an amazing pace. In all 243 large bar- 
racks were built. These were made of 
lumber and roofed with sheet metal. 
They will last for five or six years; long 
enough, it is believed, until permanent 
housing can be provided. Also constructed 
were 27 public service buildings, 81 schools, 
eight hospitals and nine jails. 

The Government appointed a commis- 
sion to study plans for permanent recon- 
struction. It was found that the greatest 
loss of life occurred in poorly built houses, 
especially those built of adobe and brick. 
Hence it was decided that reconstruction, 
if it were to give a reasonable measure of 
safety, must entail the additional expense 
of earthquake-resisting materials, because 
earthquakes are not new to Chile. The 
city of Concepcion was virtually destroyed 
in 1754 and again in 1835. Chillan was 
ruined by a violent tremor in 1858. The 
proportions of the most recent earthquake 
were greater than any previously recorded. 
Fortunately for the Chilean people recon- 
struction this time will mean more com- 
fortable housing as well as protection 
against future disasters. Thus, as in the 
case of Chicago’s Great Fire, a portion of 
the suffering springing from the grim 
tragedy will be ameliorated by improved 
living conditions. 

As the Government strove to restore 


normal conditions the expense of the relief 
work rose. Establishment of the People’s 
Restaurants cost 702,799 pesos. Repair 
and reconstruction of railroad property 
amounted to 39,509,702 pesos. ‘Two 
Government planes valued at 3,000,000 
pesos were destroyed in accidents resulting 
from rescue work. And the program of 
provisional shelter for 700,000 people 
amounted to 115,227,000 pesos. None 
of these expenditures, naturally, were pro- 
vided for by Chile’s 1939 budget. Financ- 
ing became the most important concern 
of the Government. 

Many of the deputies and senators had 
made trips to the stricken cities and were 
familiar with the needs. The discussion 
of financing the reconstruction divided 
itself into two schools of opinion: those 
who felt authorization for a bond issue 
should be restricted to bare reconstruc- 
tion costs as opposed to those who favored 
a loan large enough to establish revenue- 
producing industries, non-competitive with 
private industry, in order to provide the 
Government with funds for the servicing 
of the debt and eventual payment of the 
entire obligation. ‘The latter viewpoint 
was finally adopted by Congress. ‘Thus 
two corporations were set up, one to deal 
with reconstruction, the other with the 
economic development of the Republic. 
The total of internal and external loans 
authorized amounted to two billion pesos 
($64,000,000 U. S. currency). 

When I visited Chillan recently I found 
a vast change had taken place in the six 
months following the earthquake. The 
emotional tension and desperation had 
largely disappeared. A surprising num- 
ber of houses had been repaired and were 
occupied once more. Those living in the 
long wooden barracks showed a cheerful 
determination to make the best of their 
lot until more permanent quarters were 
available. The streets had been cleared 
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of débris. Public services were running 
quite normally. Farm workers were trudg- 
ing in from their day’s work in the fields. 
At a street corner a group of chattering 
youngsters frankly compared their new 
teacher to the one who was killed in the 
earthquake. As the sun sank behind the 
distant hills the crumbled walls of a 
thousand ruined homes made a tragic 
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silhouette against the flaming sky. The 
sadness of the scene was suddenly broken 
by the strains of Cvelito Lindo. ‘The ban 
on music had been lifted only recently. 
Six months before Chillan was known as 
the City of the Dead. Tonight there was 
singing. With such indomitable spirit 
and optimism there is little doubt that 
Chile’s reconstruction will be successful. 





A COUNTRY SCENE IN CHILE 


American and Brazilian Generals 


Exchange Visits 


‘THE EXCHANGE OF VIsITs between Brigadier 
General George C. Marshall, Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the United States War Depart- 
ment and Major General Pedro Aurelio 
Gées Monteiro, Brazilian Chief of Staff, 
representatives of the armies of two pow- 
erful but peace-loving nations, was un- 
doubtedly one of the events of major inter- 
American significance this year. Their 
visits were a token not only of the traditional 
friendship which has always united Brazil 
and the United States but of the decision 
which the American Republics expressed at 
Lima to maintain the principles upon which 
their solidarity is based “‘against all foreign 
intervention or activity that may threaten 
them.” As Brazilian Business, the organ 
of the American Chambers of Commerce 
for Brazil, said on the occasion of General 
Marshall’s good will tour of Brazil, made 
last May at the invitation of the Brazilian 
Government: “The vital point of the 
visit was that it showed clearly and beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the two nations 
were one in point of view so far as democ- 
racy and democratic principles were 
concerned and that both were willing to 
resist with all their resources any attempt 
to weaken or destroy these principles.” 
Correio da Manha, a leading Rio de Janeiro 
daily, characterized the visit as not merely 
a gesture demonstrating the cordiality 
existing between the two governments 
and peoples but as something to do with 
“the very life of this Hemisphere.’ No 
treaties of alliance are necessary, it con- 
tinued, to maintain the peace of the 
Hemisphere, for the Americas are united 
by an unshakable solidarity which makes 
568 


them a solid bloc ‘“‘at this hour in which 
everything seems to be disintegrating in 
the other Hemisphere, from which two 
great oceans separate us.” 

When General Pedro Aurelio Gées 
Monteiro, Chief of Staff of the Brazilian 
Army, as the invited guest of the United 
States Government and particularly of the 
high command of the American Army, 
returned the visit to Brazil of General 
Marshall, The New York Times expressed a 
similar view with regard to the visit of the 
South American soldier. ‘‘His visit at this 
time,” it stated, “‘has unusual significance 
in view of our concern for the 
military solidarity of the New World 
against any potential threat from overseas. 
It is also testimony to the close and har- 
monious relations that exist between the 
two largest powers of the Americas and 
to the newly cooperative character of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Though no military 
alliance is contemplated, it is safe to assume 
that the conversations between General 
Monteiro and our War Department’s staff 
will go beyond mere soldiers’ talk and the 
usual formalities of polite intercourse. 

‘Brazil, not an aggresive nation’”’, the 
editorial continued, ‘‘is one which has 
gained far more by diplomacy than by 
arms. She does not threaten any of the 
ten countries that border her vast territory 
nor is she menaced by any of her neighbors. 
Yet, by reason of her population, which is 
substantially that of France, and of her 
great natural resources, she is potentially 
a major military power, and in future cal- 
culations will deserve to be reckoned with 
as such. Thrust out into the Atlantic to 
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Courtesy of the U.S. War Department 


GENERAL MARSHALL IN BRAZIL 


From left to right: General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Minister of War; the Hon. Jefferson Caffery, Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Brazil; President Vargas; Brigadier General George C. Marshall, then 
Deputy Chief and now Chief of Staff of the United States Army. 
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within an easy air flight of Africa, pro- 
vision for adequate defense is vital to the 
preservation of her national integrity and 
sovereignty. In view of the current wolfish- 
ness in international relations generated 
by the axis states of Europe and Asia and 
of our own responsibility to help pre- 
serve the American continent for its own 
peoples, the military strategy of Brazil 
cannot be divorced from our own larger 
defense plans.” 

The mission headed by General Mar- 
shall, designated Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army upon the retirement 
of General Malin Craig, left the United 
States on May 10 aboard the Nashville, 
arriving at Rio de Janeiro fifteen days later. 
General Marshall was charged with the 
agreeable duty of inviting General Gées 
Monteiro to return with him for a visit to 
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GENERAL GOES MONTEIRO CALLS ON SECRETARY HULL 


the United States. Enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Government and the people 
of Brazil, during their first day in the 
Brazilian capital the members of the mis- 
sion paid visits to the President of the 
Republic, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
War, and the Navy, the Mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro, and the General Staff of the Army. 
That evening a dinner was tendered in 
their honor by the American Ambassador, 
the Hon. Jefferson Caffery. During the 
following days the official program com- 
bined visits to various military and naval 
units with a round of social festivities, 
which included a lunch by the American 
Military Mission to Brazil and a reception 
at the Military Club. 

On the afternoon of May 27, General 
Marshall and the other members of the 
mission, accompanied by a group of 
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GENERAL GOES MONTEIRO AT FORT MEADE 


From left to right: Colonel Gilbert M. Allen, Infantry; Major General Pedro Aurelio Gées Monteiro, 
Chief of Staff of Brazilian Army; General Malin Craig, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; the Hon. Carlos 
Martins Pereira e Souza, Ambassador of Brazil to the United States; Major General James K. Parsons, 
Commanding General, 3d Corps Area; and Brigadier General George C. Marshall, Deputy Chief of Staff. 


Brazilian officers, left Rio de Janeiro by 
plane for Sao Paulo, the center of the 
Brazilian coffee and cotton district. ‘There 
they were entertained by the Governor of 
the State. After an automobile trip to the 
port of Santos they flew south to the cities 
of Curityba and Porto Alegre, where a 
hearty welcome was extended to them. 
They next went via Rio to Bello Horizonte, 
capital of the rich mining state of Minas 
Geraes, returning to the capital on June 1. 
In the following days a luncheon was 
offered in their honor by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sr. Oswaldo Aranha, and a 
dinner was tendered at the Jockey Club 
by General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Minister 


of War. On June 6 a review of several 
units of the First Military Region was held. 
The same evening General Marshall en- 
tertained on board the Nashville at a dinner 
and reception for Brazilian and American 
officials. General Marshall expressed to 
President Getulio Vargas before leaving 
Rio de Janeiro on June 7 his thanks for the 
many courtesies which had been extended 
to him and the members of his mission and 
his admiration for the discipline, prepared- 
ness, and efficiency of the Brazilian Army 
and Navy. 

On the return voyage the Nashville, 
bearing both the American and Brazilian 
missions, made a stop at Recife, where a 
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hearty reception was extended by the 
local authorities. 

At Virginia Capes a squadron of 42 
bombers and pursuit planes met the cruiser 
on June 20 and escorted it part way up 
Chesapeake Bay. The Nashville then pro- 
ceeded to Annapolis, where General Goes 
Monteiro was welcomed by military, naval 
and State Department officials. His tour 
of the United States from the east to the 
west coast and return began at the Naval 
Academy, where he inspected the plant 
and reviewed the midshipmen. Then he 
and his aides were taken to Fort Meade, 
Maryland, where there was another re- 
view and an informal reception, before 
they went to the Brazilian Embassy in 
Washington. In the District of Columbia 
they were escorted by cavalry combat cars. 

The next two days the Brazilian chief 
of staff spent in Washington and vicinity. 
One day was given over largely to a visit 
to the battlefield of Gettysburg, where 
the Brazilian general astonished his com- 
panions by his accurate knowledge of 
United States military history. A recep- 
tion at the Brazilian Embassy and a dinner 
by General Malin Craig, retiring Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, com- 
pleted his first day at the nation’s capital. 

The morning of the second day was 
devoted to a tour of the city, a visit to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington, and a visit to the Pan American 
Union, where he was greeted by Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Director General, and by the Bra- 
zilian members of the staff. At noon he 
was the guest of President Roosevelt at 
the White House for luncheon. 

On June 23 the Brazilian General and 
his aides, accompanied by American offi- 


cers, left Bolling Field, Washington, for a 
two weeks’ tour of the country in the four 
Douglas planes that had been put at their 
disposal for the flight across the continent. 
These planes were usually accompanied 
by an imposing escort of military aircraft. 
The War Department made every effort 
to give the distinguished visitors a thorough 
view of the United States and its military 
establishment. The first stop was at 
Langley Field, where the Air Corps held 
special maneuvers in honor of General 
Gées Monteiro. 

During the tour other stops were made at 
Barksdale Field, an important post of the 
General Headquarters Air Force; Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, known as the West 
Point of the air, near San Antonio; El 
Paso; the Grand Canyon; March Field, 
another General Headquarters Air Force 
post; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Kansas 
City; Louisville; Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
where a mechanized division performed 
special maneuvers; and Detroit. At Los 
Angeles and San Francisco General Gées 
Monteiro was afforded an impressive aerial 
view of the United States fleet. Leaving 
Detroit on July 6 he returned to Wash- 
ington, departing a few days later for 
New York, where he visited West Point, 
Governors Island, and the World’s Fair. 
On July 19 he returned to Washington 
and made a farewell call on President 
Roosevelt, expressing his pleasure in his 
visit; then sailed for Brazil a few days 
later. In bidding good-by to the United 
States General Gées Monteiro expressed 
his whole-hearted appreciation for the 
reception accorded him by the military 
authorities, government officials, and pri- 
vate citizens. 


Adventures in Taste 


DOROTHY M. TERCERO 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


‘THOsE OF us who have had the good for- 
tune to visit any of the Latin American 
republics must have observed that not the 
least part of each country’s individuality 
lies within, or emanates from, its kitchens. 
The cuisine of Latin America, that skillful 
and savoury blending of Spanish and 
native Indian cookery which has evolved 
during the four hundred years since the 
Conquest, offers a new and delicious ad- 
venture in taste to all who try its fasci- 
nating array of dishes. 

Perhaps a large part of its goodness 
derives from the fact that so many of the 
ingredients of almost any meal were cul- 
tivated and used by the Indians of the 
Americas long before Columbus arrived 
upon American shores. First of all, there 
was that well-known piéce de résistance of 
the American ‘Thanksgiving dinner, the 
turkey, which was indigenous to so many 
sections of North and Central America. 
Then such standard foods as corn, po- 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, string 
and lima beans, squash, chocolate, many 
kinds of nuts—not to mention the more 
exotic products of the tropics and sub- 
tropics—pineapples, avocados, chirimoyas, 
mameys, papayas (the juice of which has 
only recently appeared in the stores of the 
United States in bottles and cans, adver- 
tised as being highly beneficial because 
of its pepsin content), and so on—all were 
gifts of the New World to the Old. The 
Spaniards’ part in introducing these foods 
to the rest of the world was noted by 
Robert Cushman Murphy in the Novem- 
ber 1938 issue of the Bulletin of the 


Garden Club of America, Conservation III, 
as follows: 


North and South America were richer in var- 
iety of plant food resources than all the rest of the 
world. Gregory Mason once wrote in Watural 
History, ““At least five-sevenths of the products 
we consume at any big dinner in the United 
States today are made up of things we owe to the 
American Indian, from the pre-prandial tomato 
juice to the post-prandial cigars.” 

Now the interesting point is that every one of 
these products was introduced into Europe by 
Spaniards, not a single one by Englishmen. 
Indian corn, potato, tobacco, and a host of Amer- 
ican fruits were carefully nurtured, shipped across 
the ocean at a time when such transportation was 
inconceivably slow and difficult, and transplanted 
in Europe by the Spaniards. .. . 

Perhaps the most telling example of acclimati- 
zation is the case of the wild turkey, which the 
Massachusetts settlers found just behind the ocean 
shore, and which all Americans proceeded to 
shoot so merrily that it was soon wiped out through 
ninety-nine hundredths of its original range. 
But the Spaniards possessed turkeys under do- 
mestication by the year 1520. Within the next 
quarter-century the bird became spread through- 
out the whole length of the Mediterranean to the 
Levant. During the reign of Elizabeth it was 
introduced into England, allegedly from ‘Turkey, 
whence the name... . 


In all of Spanish America the methods of 
preparation and use of these native foods, 
mingled with the culinary skill of the 
Mother Country, have resulted in entranc- 
ingly different and palatable contributions 
to the fine art of cookery. Time and pa- 
tience play a large part, too. No cook can 
rush in the making of the excellent but 
quite often intricate dishes which grace the 
tables of our Spanish American neighbors. 

The judicious use of spices, herbs, and 
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seasonings, more than any other single fac- 
tor, perhaps, is what gives Spanish Ameri- 
can food its distinctive flavor. Chile pep- 
pers, of course, of which the number and 


variety are amazing, are the most ubiqui- 


tous ingredient of meat and vegetable 
dishes, It is a mistake, however, to describe 
Spanish American food, particularly the 
Mexican, as “‘hot.”” The elusive, pungent 
flavor of all carefully prepared soups, fish, 
entrées, and salads so agreeably stimulates 
one’s sense of taste that other more appro- 
priate words come to mind—“‘piquant’’, 
eo, HOG y”. Tela” — ue meee, At 
least to the epicure, merely “hot.” It is 
this discriminating choice of various kinds 
of chiles and aromatic seasonings which 
transforms the most commonplace vege- 
tables and meats into something, even the 
memory of which whets one’s appetite 
anew long after the food has been eaten. 
Who can forget, once having tasted it, the 
subtle, delicate flavor of a steak which was 
rubbed with powdered sage and steeped for 
two or three hours in lemon juice and sliced 
onions before being fried in olive oil, as it is 
sometimes prepared in Mexico? 

While there is a general similarity in 
many of the dishes served throughout 
Spanish America, each country, and even 
different regions within each country, adds 
its own characteristic touch to certain more 
or less standard recipes. Take empanadas, 
for example. These are turnovers, either 
baked or fried in deep fat, and are made in 
all Latin American countries, but their 
fillings are legion and their size ranges from 
tiny ones filled with cheese or spicy meat, 
nut, or fruit mixtures, which make only one 
good mouthful, as in Panama, the Domini- 
can Republic, and some other countries, to 
very large ones, like those sometimes served 
in Bolivia, containing a thick stew of meat 
and vegetables. A single one of this latter 
type provides the diner with practically a 
full meal, and the eating of it, without 


knife, fork, or spoon and without spilling 
any of its contents, is really quite a feat, 
especially for the amateur who is handling 
his first empanada. 

Each country, too, in addition to giving 
its national and regional characteristics to 
the general Latin American cuisine, has 
its own traditional dishes for particular 
holidays and festivals. Christmas Eve 
and Christmas, for instance, bring forth 
special preparations In many countries. 
In Guatemala, Christmas tamales are 
served—very large ones, ““made out of 
well-ground corn or rice, and turkey with 
spices, the whole wrapped in plantain 





GRINDING CORN FOR TORTILLAS 


In Mexico and Central America the tortilla, or 

flat corn cake, is a universal food. The corn is 

often ground even now between two stones, as in 
pre-Conquest days. 
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leaves and cooked on a bed of great leaves 
of a particular shrub called chajg. . . .”! 
In Mexico Christmas Eve means a feast of 
mole de guajolote (turkey with mole sauce) 
and the special Christmas Eve salad—a 
mixed salad with its vegetables and fruits 
cut exceedingly fine because, as it is 
naively explained, of the smallness and 
tenderness of the Christ Child whose birth 
is being celebrated. In Venezuela ha- 
llacas, a most delectable and elaborate 
form of tamales, are the national Christmas 
dish. The savoury mixture of corn meal, 
chicken, pork, vegetables, raisins, olives, 
and seasonings is wrapped for the boiling 
process in banana leaves, which give to 
the finished product their own distinctive 
flavor. In Honduras forrijas, made of 
slices of plain cake dipped in beaten egg, 
fried quickly, and then cooked in sirup, are 
the typical Christmas dessert. In Brazil, 
rabanadas, made of sliced bread prepared 
somewhat in the manner of French toast 
and served with sugar and cinnamon, pro- 
vide the customary finish to Christmas 
Eve suppers. Probably the most popular 
Christmas dessert, and certainly the one 
that is served in the majority of Spanish 
American countries, is buiuelos, a type of 
sweet doughnut or cruller, sprinkled with 
sugar and cinnamon or served with 
honey or sirup. 

A recent news item told a story of a 
popular radio star and actress who, seek- 
ing something different to offer her Sunday 
night guests, ordered a complete Mexican 
meal to be prepared in one of Mexico 
City’s popular native restaurants and 
then flown the two thousand miles to New 
York in time for dinner. All of us cannot 
follow this method of serving Latin Amer- 
ican foods in our own homes, but the 
cook who wishes to tempt the palates of 


1 Lilly de Fongh Osborne, “Eating One's Way 
Through the Year in Guatemala”, BULLETIN of the 
Pan American Union, April 1935, p. 314. 
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THE MARKET, TOLUCA, MEXICO 


Before the arrival of Cortés, corn, tomatoes, 
peppers and many other vegetables were offered 
in the Mexican markets. 


family or friends with something new, 
tasty, and different, can easily try some 
recipes in her own kitchen. For this rea- 
son a few recipes are given which will; it 
is hoped, help the family cook to put a new 
dress on some of our old familiar foods. 


Sopa DE ALBONpDIGAS (Costa Rica) 
(Meat Ball Soup) 


2 qts. beef broth 

114 lbs. chopped beef 
2 onions, chopped fine 
2 eggs 

Marjoram 

Salt and pepper 

Flour or cornmeal 





OLD WORLD 
FOOD PLANTS 


BOTANICAL MUSEUM 


NEW WORLD 
FOOD PLANTS 


THESE FOOD PLANTS 
WERE BASIC TO THE 
EARLY NEW WORLD 
CIVILIZATIONS. 


THEY WERE 
UNKNOWN IN THE 
OLD WORLD 
BEFORE 1492. 
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THESE FOOD PLANTS 
WERE BASIC TO THE 
EARLY OLD WORLD 
CIVILIZATIONS. 


THEY WERE 
UNKNOWN IN THE 
NEW WORLD 
— BEF ORE-1492, 


SPRING 


(See P2820 for jist ) 


EXHIBIT OF THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY; FLOWER SHOW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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Mix together meat, eggs, onions, and 
seasonings. Form into small balls, roll in 
the flour or cornmeal. Heat broth to boil- 
ing point, drop in the meat balls, and cook 
over a slow fire until done. 


ASADO VENEZOLANA 
(Pot Roast) 


2 lbs. rump beef 
$ lb. ham 
6 Ib. bacon 
2 onions 
4 tomatoes 
2 green peppers 
2 whole pimientos 
1 tsp. garlic salt or 1 clove garlic 
Pinch of cumin-seed 

Slit beef and stuff with ham and bacon, 
minced; sear until browned on all sides. 
Add finely chopped onions, tomatoes, 
green peppers, pimientos, garlic, and 
cumin-seed, and let simmer until tender. 
Add 2 teaspoons bouquet sauce before 
serving. 


STEAK AND Onions (Mexico) 


1 medium thick slice of sirloin steak 
3 onions, sliced 

Lemon juice 

Powdered sage 

Salt and pepper 


Cut the steak into pieces for serving. 
Dredge each piece lightly on both sides 
with powdered sage. Place steak and 
sliced onions in alternate layers in a deep 
dish, with a liberal quantity of lemon juice 
squeezed over each piece of steak. Cover 
tightly and let stand in refrigerator 2 or 3 
hours before frying in olive oil. Season 
with salt and pepper before serving. The 
onions may or may not be fried with the 
steak, according to preference. 


Rick A LA GUATEMALA 


Wash the rice well and let it dry. Puta 
jump of fat into a frying pan; when hot fry 


several pieces of onion and some pieces of 
tomato. When this is all very hot, drop 
the rice into it and let it brown, stirring to 
avoid burning, and then cover it with stock 
or boiling water. Set the pan on a low 
fire to simmer until the liquid has been 
completely absorbed. Ifa fork proves the 
rice still to be hard, repeat the hot water 
or stock until the rice is soft enough to eat, 
but be careful not to stir the rice while it is 
simmering or it will become a spongy mass. 

This rice is good when browned in the 
oven after the above cooking, or when 
plenty of tomatoes are added to left-over 
rice, which is then browned in a baking 
dish with a bit of grated cheese over 
the top. It may also be well mixed 
with cooked chicken, pimientoes, red 
peppers, and hard-boiled eggs, and gar- 
nished with parsley, red peppers, and 
Capers, with a little) cream) "cheese 
sprinkled over the top. 


ie Green Beans (Uruguay) 


Wash the beans well and either break 
into small pieces or shred them. Boil 
quickly in salted water in an uncovered 
pan. When tender, wash the beans twice 
in cold water. Then turn them into a fry- 
ing pan with butter, salt, pepper, and a 
tablespoon of minced parsley, and cook 
over a brisk fire for about 10 minutes. 
Sprinkle with lemon juice before serving. 


EMPANADAS DE Queso (Bolivia) 
(Cheese Turnovers) 


1¥% cups flour 
2 tbsp. melted lard 
Tepid salted water 
1 cup thin white sauce 
16 lb. cheese, diced 
Deep fat 

Mix flour, melted lard, and enough tepid 
salted .water to make soft dough. Roll 
very thin. Make a thin white sauce, add 
cheese, and cook until blended. Cool the 
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Copyright, Chilean Tourist Bureau 


CHILE LIKES ITS VITAMIN B 


Water added to a few spoonfuls of flour made 

from roasted wheat is a favorite summer beverage 

in Chile. The Araucanian Indian girl pouring 
the agua con harina wears her native costume. 


cheese mixture; then put a spoonful on 
rounds of the dough (cut with a good-sized 
cooky cutter). Fold over, press edges 
together, and fry in hot deep fat. 


ENSALADA DE GUACAMOLE (Mexico) 
(Guacamole Salad) 


2 avocados 

2 hard-boiled eggs 
6 stuffed olives 

3 small tomatoes 

1 small onion 





French dressing 
Fresh chile pepper or chile powder 


Dice the avocados, tomatoes, and eggs; 
slice olives and mince the onion. Combine 
with enough French dressing to moisten. 
Season with salt and chile pepper or powder 
to taste. Serve on lettuce with additional 
French dressing and, if desired, slices of 
crisp bacon. 


BuNUELos (Argentina) 
(Fritters) 


2% oz. butter 

% Cup sugar 

3 eggs, well beaten 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 cup water 

Flour 


Mix butter, sugar, and lemon rind well 
together. Add eggs, water and enough 
flour to make a soft dough. Spread the 
dough out on a kneading board and cut 
off small pieces. Drop in deep fat, which 
must not be too hot. When brown, re- 
move and drain on paper. Serve sprinkled 
with powdered sugar. 


IceEp BRAZILIAN CHOCOLATE 


2 squares bitter chocolate 
4 tbsp. sugar 

1 cup strong coffee 

4 cups milk 


Melt chocolate over hot water or very 
low heat and when melted, add the sugar. 
Add coffee gradually while stirring and 
while coffee and chocolate are still hot. 
Scald milk and combine it with the coffee 
mixture, then cook for ten minutes or 
until mixture issmooth. Chill in refrigera- 
tor and when ready to serve, ice cream 
or ice cubes may be added. A spoonful of 
sweetened whipped cream may be placed 
on top. 
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LIST OF THE PLANT PRODUCTS EXHIBITED AT THE 1939 SPRING FLOWER 'SHOW: OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, BY THE BOTANICAL MUSEUM 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


(Courtesy of Dr. Paul A. Vestal, Research Curator, Botanical Museum of Harvard University) 


Common NAME SCIENTIFIC NAME PROBABLE PLACE OF ORIGIN 
Almonca(Sweeb) een aeee eerie: Prunus amygdalus var. dulcis DC..... Mediterranean region 
AD ple ys erases era ee J SUIS MAIS Uy 5, 6 whee aes er oree cat Centon Temperate Europe and Asia 
Artichoke (Globe) paeeeneneee Gynaratscoly mis) eee Mediterranean region 
Artichoke (Jerusalem)........ Helianthus tuberosusL.............. North America 
Nspara Gusher scietioet eee ac Asparagus officinalis LL. ............. Mediterranean region 
INVOCAGO Merits: ease iG De eee Persea americana Mill.............. Tropical America 
AGrOWME AC araateie ene Chole ee Saggittaria sagittifoliaL............ Southeastern Asia 
Akee=nutti, osc) ae oe ts inc are Bligha sapida Koen............... Tropical Africa 
Banmaniavcerss sia oe cise etiemate Musa paradisaica subsp. sapientum (L.) Southeastern Asia 

O. Ktze. 
Barley eaters ai iecme oer ceniee Je lGOTAVTD DLUGOTA Wg oo oc o6seooeee Southwestern Asia 
Bean (Common)............. IYyaseohos OHIGGTIS W455 00000000000¢ South and Central America 
Beant (Soja) eee oe ee Glycine Soja (L.) Sieb. & Zucc...... Northeastern Asia 
Bean (Elyacinth) peers Dolichospiabl aby la err een Southeastern Asia 
Bean (Scarlet Runner)........ Phaseolus multiflorus Willd. ......... Central America 
iBeank (3n02G) Beene VaeRISGEG Mls a odo 0004008006006 Mediterranean region 
Beani(ltima) ene 5. eee ae Bhascoluslunatuss oe eee ier South America 
Beany (Niue) hee eee Sones He ASCOUUSCUTCUSEINOX 0) eee ene Southeastern Asia 
Beet (Garden) paaeeeeeen nee Betaroul canis lane eee tee Mediterranean region 
Brazilbnutegsc cicnsce-crectomace Bertholletia excelse Humb. & Bonp... Tropical South America 
Broccoli cisco eee Brassica oleracea var. botrytisL....... Europe 
Brussels sprouts.............. Brassica oleracea var. gemmifera Zenk.. Europe 
Buckwheaternrise cron er Fagopyrum esculentum Moench....... East Central Asia 
Butternwes ee ein Meer ahaa: Wiuclansicencrcap lie ere ene Eastern North America 
C@ablacemmree errr Brassica oleracea var. capitata L..... Europe 
@abbagen(@hinese) sapere BROS GREGG Wyo oon g0c00ed0ne Eastern Asia 
Carob, St. John’s Bread....... Ccratonvarsclcquallu ape Southwestern Asia 
@arrotee cites sae eo ere Demos eeu Why 065000600085 5006 Mediterranean Region 
@ashewror sams errs Anacardium occidentale L............ Tropical America 
Caulitloweunenneer errr: Brassica oleracea var. botrytisL....... Europe 
Geleny aie ae ees earcatiey sues acai VA piunbenaucolen's)\Ghwreer ena nee Temperate Europe 


{ Eastern South America 


Conn (Maize) pee OA AW GING Lic leashes = pe EN tee Oe esneenca 
Comm (Dent)ma nase oe VAC TINIGY SMM a eas, V Latinas a as 

var. indentata (Sturt.) Bailey 
@orn:(blint)Peeeine oe oe eee PARED GING eso 9 bes Sy SOE ETN OG ss 

var. indurata (Sturt.) Bailey 

Cormi(Ropcogn) faa eae Kea Mays var. praecox Bonaf........ “ 
Gone (Sweet) penne eceecre Kea Mays var. rugosa Bonaf......... ss 
Corn(Solt) en cesar aces: enIVIGY Stele er ewec tes eats aves ee i: 

var. erythrolepis (Bonaf.) Alef. 
Chestnut (European) == .5..->- Gastancarsatiuay\ inl ee eee Southern Europe. 
CHICORyiers aiatanicnt een cece Cichonummntyocis ieee eee ere ‘Temperate Eurasia 
Chivesig sasha kere cr otk: Allium schoenoprasum L............ Mediterranean region 
CaCaOi cs Se eee eraies diico bnomalcacaop eva etter era er Tropical America 
Coconut 2ac. ues eaves vee (Cocosinuciicnas eae ere Southeastern Asia 
Coffees. stiss mess Ce tenmeterter Gaia Gragg Ij. 5000000000c0000ce Northeastern Africa 


Colas giselas aids eee ee eae Cola nitida (Vent.) Chev........... Africa (tropical) 


@ranbersy Wee eae sera setae 
@Guecumber.). 5 adsense eae 
Coconut (Dwarf Golden) 
Dandehonye wa. es ue eoe ao aoe 


Beeplanit. seh oo occ cat eee 
EISCAnOleyy a ern ene eee 


Grapes (European) 
idickonya(Shagbark) nse 


Iu QU ats peciets wise e ce os Bie 


Lemon (Ponderosa) 
Ne eritil epee ae coe 
IL STARK a Ore ee eng ete en tect 
Lettuce (Head) 
Lettuce (Romaine-Cos)....... 


Mruishroomisn ss sana on ee anes 
INECtaArine nie ey fn soe ee 


Orange (Sweet) 
Orange (King) 
Orange (Seville) 
Orange (Temple) 
Orange (Calamodin)......... 
Orange (Kafir) 


Bineap ples cms aces eenstee 
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Vigna sinensis (.) Sovi.........--- 
Vaccinium macrocarpon Ait.......... 
(CHEWS SCHIBUS Nic 5% 5 00 000Ga080006 
Cocosmucuicral lire ae ae 
Taraxacum officinale Weber......... 
Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott...... 
iRhoenixidactylujenas lay eer eae 
Solanum melongena L.............. 
ChiconumpEndiray ley eee 
ucusicanca) ls eager one eh ee oer 


Citrus maxima var. uvacarpa........ 
Merr. & Lee. 
VaweS GRAB bos o0000000000000K00 
Carya ovate (Mill.) Koch.......... 
Covdlachn many obim lpr e ne eer 
Brassica oleracea var. acephala DC... 
Fortunella margarita (Lour.) Sw..... 
CounTDS MAWHEE Wyss 50500 0000000G000 
Allumyponiuny le eee ae eer 
Citrus limonia Osbeck............. 
Citrus lumonia var. ponderosa Hort... 
Lens esculenta Moench............. 
IOOBHED, SHH My300000000000000000 
Lactuca sativa var. capitata L........ 
Lactuca sativa var. longifolia Lam... . 
Citrus aurantifolia (Cr.) Sw........ 
Litcht chinensis Sonn. ...........-- 
Nelumbium nelumbo (L.) Druce...... 
(Cncumissmclonl ene eee 
Carya alba K. Koch.............. 
Agaricus campestris L...........--- 
Prunus persica var. nectarina (Ait.) 
Maxim. (a bud variation of the 
peach) 


AV ENORSAtlUaMGrIt elo ae otee 


Fvbiscusmesculentuss loin 
AWG. GYBD Myon o00090000000000000 
Citrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck......... 
Ciijusinobvlismlourseer een eee 
Cotras Amami Wace coco ccauscces 
ChUUSISPDiriee casio stes Ne pe are es 
CGiinussmitis Balnconne ny ene 
Strychnos spinosa Lam............. 
Canicaypapayay Gener rare 
Lecythis zabucajo Aubl............. 
Pasi. SAUBUTD Moco000000c00000008 
Prunus persica (L.) Sieb. & Zucc.... 
VA ACHUSH IL) POTACC Ue teen 
JPRS COMMONS Mio o500000000800e0- 
Carya pecan (Marsh.) Eng. & Graeb. 
Capsicum frutescens var. grossum (L.) 
Bailey 
Ananas comosus (1..) Merr........-. 
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Southeastern Asia 
Northeastern North America 
Southeastern Asia 
Southeastern Asia, Malaysia 
Temperate Eurasia 
Southeastern Asia 

South Central Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Southwestern Asia 
Southern Europe 
Southeastern Asia 


Southwestern Asia 
Eastern North America 
Southeastern Asia 
Europe 

Southeastern Asia 
Horticultural form 
Southwestern Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Hybrid 

Southwestern Asia 
Southern Europe 
Mediterranean region 
Mediterranean region 
Southeastern Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Southeastern Asia 
Eastern North America 
Temperate regions of the world 
Southeastern Asia 


Southwestern Asia, Eastern 
Europe 

Tropical Africa 

Southwestern Asia 

Southeastern Asia 

Southeastern Asia 

Southeastern Asia 

Hybrid 

Southeastern Asia 

East Africa 

Tropical America 

South America 

Southeastern Europe 

Eastern Asia 

South America (Brazil) 

Europe & adjacent Asia 

Central North America 

Tropical America 


Tropical America 
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Pine Nuts (American)........ Pinus edulis Engelm. 23 ..+-.-+++-- Rocky Mountains 

Pignuit tomnt ade ser ek aera Carya glabra (Mill.) Sweet......... Eastern North America 

Plum (European)............ IPs CemOSHEA Ws 000000000070 506 Southwestern Asia 

Botaton (V\ihite) eee Solanum tuberosum L..........--0- Western South America 

Rotaton (Sweet) Meee neereee Ipomoea batatas (L.) Poir.......... Tropical America 

PaligiNiuiteye cer eps, atoaeese veesessaers Cate: Canarium ovatum Engl............. Southeastern Asia 

Pistachios a ak seae soe 5 oes iPisiacvagueraglaem eae eee seo Southwestern Asia 

PAarSMP iss 22 47 eee ene JPOSHROGO SHRED Noo o5000000800ce0% Europe 

urine lope acre eee Citrus maxima (Burm.) Merr....... Southeastern Asia 

Radish, sca sateace cesses car aphanusesatvoisplcnee eee Eurasia 

vachishu (Black) ieee RG PRATUSRSALCULS DE pie erie ete Eurasia 

Rhubarb (Garden)........... Rheum rhaponticum L.........--... Southeastern Asia 

| OSs eh eae rea enen te aaea a State gee Ome Sawa Wig o900050n0000000000 Southeastern Asia 

Rice (Wild) janesunsatoasesc KIURE GOWARGA Voso00000c000c000% North America 

Rittaba gases susie siteveneree on Brassica napobrassica (L.) Mill. ..... Europe 

RY. iis eee ree Suh seaee RR eleR Oe SAGE GAGE Myooc0ceccc0cccesecve Central Eurasia 

Sorghwins salsa Gow ane mia eee Sorghum officinarum L............- Southeastern Asia 

SPiN ach ies zest ee econ Spinacia oleracea LL...............- Southwestern Asia 

Squashy(Suminer) seer Cucunbviaypeponlane ene Central America 

Squashu(Wintes) serene Cucurbita maxima Duchesne........ South and Central America 

Strawberry (Cultivated)...... Fragaria spp. (Hybrid origin)...... Western South America and 

F. chiloensis (L.) Duchesne. Eastern North America 
F. virginiana Duchesne. 

SUALCANE s,s s.a eee leeks Saccharum officinarum L..........-- Southeastern Asia 

Suna Oc Geen eee ere Helianthus annuus L............--. North America 

SugarsMiap lehman erento Acer saccharum Marsh............. Northeastern North America 

ANehaver cl loy Mean orator co eter ers a orerccee Chirustsp prawn eee e eee Hybrid origin 

Mangenrier ea. e meri ee Citrus nobilis var. deliciosa (Ten.) Southeastern Asia 
Swingle. 

RAT. Orsay eR a eee Ee: Colocasia esculenta (L.) Schott...... Southeastern Asia 

A Cae dak, ol fen oee aes BEES Camellia sinensis (L.) Ktze......... Southeastern Asia 

ARO MIAtOps ee: eas ARRS hoe pee ER Lycopersicon esculentum Mill......... South and Central America 

ABUT eadectays tue Aiea IBROSSUCD TODD Mon 5 go 0 obo obs aeo oe Europe 

Mammiarin clea at arn dere eee ees Tamarindus indica L.............. Southeastern Asia 

Wralauta (English) pre eee Wuclansercetaslann ee ane Southwestern Asia (Persia) 

Wralauity (Black) meneerncmere SFGUGHS (HTB Whe oo900na000¢s0060% Eastern North America 

Water ressiiacn marina cstaeer yee Rorippa  nasturtium-aquaticum (L.) Europe 
Hayk. 

Wiaterniel onmmniti eeraee Citrullus vulgaris Schrad........... Tropical Africa 

Walters @hrestnuitae einen ieee Eleocharis dulcis (Burm. f.) Trin. ex. Southeastern Asia 
Rumph. 


GEA TIN = Wee to Ue ICO Ree ees iDnoscornia CURB Myo oo obec oceeccones Southeastern Asia 


Women of America 


With this essay, the BULLETIN of the Pan American Union initiates a series of biographies of 
women of America, in accordance with the following resolution: 


WHEREAS: 


A knowledge of the most distinguished women of the twenty-one American Republics 
is necessary in order to do them historical justice, and to stimulate by their example the 


women of the New World, 


The Eighth International Conference of American States 


RECOMMENDS 


That the Pan American Union publish biographies of the American women who 
have distinguished themselves outstandingly by their social, economic, political, scien- 


tific, literary or artistic achievements. 


These biographies will appear in the order in which they are received from the representatives of 
the respective countries on the Inter-American Commission of Women. 


I. POLICARPA SALAVARRIETA (COLOMBIA) 


MARIA CURREA DE AYA 


Colombian Representative on the Inter-American Commission of Women 


From July 20, 1810 onward, the natives 
of New Granada, weary of enduring 
Spanish tyranny, began to organize ar- 
mies and to undertake a determined and 
bloody struggle. One of the many en- 
thusiasts for the patriots’ cause was 
Joaquin Salavarrieta, a Spanish Basque 
whose surname in the Basque tongue means 
‘“‘House of Beautiful Columns.” His par- 
ents were Don Francisco Salavarrieta and 
Dona Eulalia Morales. He married Dona 
Mariana Rios, the daughter of Don 
Francisco Rios and Dona Barbara Cha- 
morro, who was of pure Spanish lineage 
like himself. 

We do not know what ambitions, what 
circumstances or desires moved Joaquin 
and Mariana to make their home first in 
the flourishing city of Mariquita and 
then in Guaduas, a small tropical town 
where the single street was bordered with 
humble thatched houses, hidden under 
the shade of oranges and gwaduas, the 


American bamboo which so gracefully 
sways at every impulse of the wind and 
which has given its name to the town. 

There, in a household where the tradi- 
tions and customs of faraway Spain were 
kept intact, Policarpa was born on Janu- 
ary 26, 1795, and was baptized with 
the name of one of her Spanish grand- 
mothers. She was one of seven children 
who, like so many other Spaniards born 
in the New World, as they grew up felt 
the desire to free their land from Spanish 
domination. Policarpa, who was known 
as “‘La Pola’’, passionately embraced the 
cause of the patriots, and efficiently helped 
them by carrying messages between the 
army camps. Already a woman grown, 
she persuaded many, with her facility of 
speech and the charm of her race, to take 
up arms and join the rebels. 

In 1816 the Viceroy SAmano resolved 
to suppress the revolutionary movement 
with an iron hand. In that year the 
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POLICARPA SALAVARRIETA 


Salavarrieta family went to Santa Fe de 
Bogota and Pola, still in communication 
with the patriots, took advantage of the 
fact that she was little known in the city 
to continue her services as courier, ac- 
companied by one of her brothers. On 
foot and on horseback she used numberless 
subterfuges and disguises and for a time 
successfully avoided falling into the 
enemys power. She was tall, dark, 
slender, with large black eyes and a fine 
provocative mouth; and her wit and in- 
telligence drew the admiration of all who 
knew her. 

A valiant revolutionary, also tall and 
dark, of Spanish ancestry, fell deeply in 
love with her and asked her to be his wife. 
His name was Alejo Sabarain and La 
Pola returned his love. But she would not 
be married until after the victory of the 
patriot cause. It was a fleeting, idyllic 
romance which slipped by in an atmos- 
phere of expectation and of mystery, the 
two principals knowing the while that 
they were surrounded by danger and by 
war, destined to end in tragedy. 

Spanish espionage was most active. 
A certain Iglesia, of whom we know only 


that he was a fierce and cruel persecutcr 
of the patriots, was a subaltern, but he 
was offered promotion to an officer’s rank 
if he could find the society or group which, 
so cleverly organized, was sending com- 
munications to the enemy. He suspected 
La Pola and pursued her with great 
determination, but for some time was 
unable to discover her whereabouts. 

It was market day. The hilly streets 
of Bogota began to fill with people from the 
country. At the corner of the house which 
the Salavarrietas occupied was a shop with 
a great leathern door and a stone post. 
There Iglesia hid himself. The wait was 
not long, for soon there passed the boy 
who accompanied Policarpa on her trips 
to the encampments and of whom Iglesia 
was also suspicious. He was told by the 
shopkeeper that the boy was La Pola’s 
brother and, following him, discovered 
where they lived. Later he called guards 
who surrounded the house; he then notified 
La Pola that she was a prisoner. She, 
with her usual keenness, made a sign to 
her brother to burn all her correspondence, 
thus preventing the names of patriots and 
secrets of the revolution from falling into 
Spanish hands. 

Her captors took her to the Colegio 
del Rosario, then converted into a prison. 
They told her to denounce her com- 
panions, which she loftily refused to do. 
A few days later they read to her the 
sentence of the Council of War, signed 
by the Viceroy Samano, which condemned 
her to death, together with eight com- 
panions, among them Sabarain, her fiancé. 
With perfect calmness and serenity she 
asked that they let her bid him farewell, 
and that they send a priest to her since 
she wished to receive the last Sacrament. 
Then, with a woman’s coquetry, she 
begged the grace of not being clad in 
penitential sackcloth for her execution, 
as was the custom of the time. 
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It was dawn of November 17, 1817. 
The sun, on rising above the hills of 
Monserrate, shone upon a row of nine 
scaffolds in the northwest part of the 
Plaza Mayor, today known as the Plaza 
Bolivar. In that time of continual execu- 
tions, the sorrow of the city was increased 
by the processions of the condemned who, 
arrayed in black sackcloth, passed through 
the principal streets, repeating aloud the 
prayers of the dying, accompanied by the 
funereal tolling of a multitude of bells. 

La Pola had braided her black hair and, 
having been given permission not to dress 
in sackcloth, chose the most beautiful of 
her blouses and a wide skirt which fell in 
graceful folds. She covered her head with 
a black triangular shawl and, erect and 
with perfect naturalness, as if she were 
just going for a walk, traversed the distance 
from the prison to the Plaza Mayor. She 
spoke to the people who sadly crowded 
about her path and told them that it was 
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necessary to continue the struggle for inde- 
pendence; execrating the Spaniards, she 
asked vengeance for their victims. She 
mounted the scaffold and from there sent 
her last farewell to Sabarain. She asked 
for a ribbon and, with a charming gesture 
of modesty, she tied it about her full skirts 
in order that neither the wind nor the 
convulsions of her death agony might dis- 
arrange them. It is said that her last 
words were: “‘Indolent people! How dif- 
ferent your fate would be if you but knew 
the price of liberty! But it is not too late! 
See how I, young and a woman, have 
more than enough courage to suffer death 
and yet a thousand deaths—and do not 


$2? 


forget this example 

The sacrifice of La Pola caused great 
disturbance and grief; the desire for liberty 
was inflamed anew and the patriots fought 
with even greater determination to attain 
it, until the battle of Boyaca brought lib- 
erty to the country in 1819. 








CIVIC MILITARY INSTITUTE OF CUBA, AT CEIBA DEL AGUA 


The Civic-Military Institute of Cuba 


AT THE SUGGESTION of Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista y Zaldivar, Chief of the Constitu- 
tional Army of Cuba, the Civic-Military 
Institute was established by decree of 
March 30, 1936. ‘The new institution was 
created to provide home life and a well- 
rounded education for homeless orphans 
and children whose fathers’ death had 
resulted directly or indirectly from their 
work in civil or military life. 

Senator Alfredo Hornedo donated 222 
acres for the school in the rural district of 
Ceiba del Agua, about 30 miles southwest 


of Habana, in the province of the same’ 


name. By January 8, 1938, the date of 

dedication, what had been open country 

was transformed into an educational insti- 
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tution with fine buildings, furnished and 
equipped with the best to be had in class- 
rooms, workshops, dormitories, and _ hos- 
pital. On the 15th, a group of 549 boys 
and girls arrived from the six provinces of 
Cuba, and five weeks later, on February 21, 
the first school term opened, with Dr. 
Rafael G. Crespo as director. 

Through an imposing archway a broad 
avenue leads to the ellipse in front of the 
main building. At the right is the stadium 
with its fine athletic field, track, and grand- 
stand. ‘The school proper consists of a 
large E-shaped building with administra- 
tive offices, post and telegraph offices, 
museum, library, education and science 
laboratories, weather bureau, classrooms, 
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and theater. On either side of the build- 
ing are the playgrounds, one for boys, the 
other for girls, equipped with all kinds of 
gymnastic apparatus, and behind is the 
drill field, at the end of which are two 
swimming pools, handball and _ tennis 
courts, and a boxing ring. Opposite the 
pools are the hospital and dispensary, and 
the agricultural school building. 

Facing the drill field are the living quar- 
ters, four buildings with a capacity of 800. 
Each dormitory has its own club room, 
where the students enjoy their periods of 
recreation. ‘The two boys’ houses are sep- 
arated from those of the girls by a building 
containing the dining room, kitchen, refrig- 


erators, and storeroom; close by is a spa- 
cious building occupied by the workshops. 
Near the stadium is the water supply 
system; water is pumped from a spring on 
the property to a 100,000 gallon tank. 








The Institute has a school of eight grades, 
followed by four-year courses in domestic 
sclence and arts for girls and industrial 
and agricultural training for boys. Physi- 
cal education and sports are required. 

The school is coeducational throughout, 
and the principles of the New School, as 
enunciated at Calais in 1919 by the Inter- 
national Bureau of New Schools of Geneva, 
are followed. Individual and organized 
sports are always going on. Excursions, 
on foot or by bus, are often taken, and 
prove pleasant and profitable. 

In the first three grades special atten- 
tion is given to child psychology and ac- 
tivity programs, designed to enlarge the 
child’s experience and stimulate an appre- 
ciation of nature, cultivate his ability to 
express himself, and make him an intelli- 
gent member of society. ‘The studies in 
the next three grades are the mother tongue, 





A DORMITORY 


This is one of the Institute’s four pavilions, with space for a total of 200 pupils. Club rooms offer an 
opportunity for study and recreation. 
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MACHINE SHOP 


natural and social sciences, arithmetic, 
English, drawing, music, elementary sur- 
veying, manual training, physical train- 
ing, and military drill. The girls study 
also elementary domestic science, sewing, 
and dressmaking. The upper grades are 
divided into two sections. ‘The first is 
devoted to general studies, including 
Spanish, arithmetic, some geometry, alge- 
bra, and economics, social and natural 
sciences, hygiene, and child care. The 
second provides pre-vocational studies: 
courses in stenography and typing, office 
practice, bookkeeping, manual 
training, graphic arts, penmanship, draft- 
ing, and free-hand drawing. 

The domestic science department for 
girls was established to enable the girls 
not only to be competent homemakers, but 
also to earn their own living, if necessary. 
The classes are held on the ground floor of 
the main building, in especially equipped 
rooms. ‘They include sewing, dressmak- 


music, 


ing, and designing; laundering; cooking; 
child care; and home nursing. 

The department of vocational and agri- 
cultural training has adopted as its motto: 
‘Let us dignify labor as the solid founda- 
tion for the greatness of nations.” Courses 
in this department start in the seventh and 
eighth grades with prevocational studies; 
at the end of these two years, a student’s 
ability to learn a trade or craft can be 
readily determined. The department has 
a spacious building of its own in which are 
the electrical and radio workshop and 
electric plant; foundry; forge; printing 
office and bookbinding equipment; car- 
pentry shop; paint shop; laundry; creani- 
ery; bakery; industrial chemistry labora- 
tory; and facilities for testing materials, 
shoemaking, and leather- and metal- 
work. 

The strictly technical and vocational 
subjects are begun in the ninth year, and 
taken by all students over fourteen who 
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A CLASS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE 


have finished grammar school. In this 
year the aptitudes shown by the students 
in the seventh and eighth grades are 
tested and checked, so that in the tenth 
year more intensive training can be begun, 
with theoretical studies to supplement the 
practical work for those showing capacity 
to profit by it. The last two years are 
spent in perfecting students in the field 
chosen. 

The workshops not only are educational 
in character, but some of them also supply 
the practical needs of the student body. 
For example, more than 20,000 pieces pass 
through the laundry every month, and 
in the shoeshop all the footwear used by 
the students is made. 

Special courses in silkworm culture are 
featured in a separate building, whose 
furniture and fixtures, as well as the spin- 
ning machinery, reels, bobbins, etc., were 
made in the school workshops. ‘The scien- 
tific apparatus and incubation and refrig- 


eration equipment were ordered from 
abroad. 

Adjoining the building is a field where 
15,000 mulberry trees, of six varieties, 
have been planted, to teach the students 
the proper care of the trees and to provide 
leaves for the silkworms. Incidental to 
the educational purpose of this project is 
the large-scale production of cocoons. 
There are two additional nurseries where 
plants are grown for distribution to inter- 
ested persons. They are given informa- 
tion gratis, and may call upon the tech- 
nical director freely for aid and advice. 
In several magazines published for the 
national forces and the general public, 
and in many newspapers of Habana, a 
campaign for increased silkworm culture 
is being waged. The school expects to 
provide a large group of trained silkworm 
growers, who will help introduce this 
subject in rural schools throughout the 
republic. 
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The section of agriculture began by 
planting some five and a half acres to 
crops appropriate to the season. Fruit 
trees have been set out, and a truck garden 
will supply the needs of the institution. 
If possible, an irrigation system will be 
put in, and modern gardening tools and 
machinery purchased. 

The commercial school is equipped 
with the latest educational and office equip- 
ment to train boys and girls who show 
promise of succeeding in business positions. 
Besides teaching stenography, shorthand, 
and bookkeeping, the school has special 
courses for those planning to be customs 
agents, bank employees, secretaries, cash- 
iers, commercial agents, salesmen, etc. 
The courses are conducted as though the 
students were really employed. 

The weather bureau of the Institute was 


designed chiefly as an aid to agriculture. 
Laboratory apparatus was installed in 
August 1937, and the bureau was func- 
tioning before the rest of the school was in 
operation. ‘The equipment includes a fine 
equatorial telescope for astronomical ob- 
servations, and maps and celestial spheres 
for the study of the heavens. 

The physical education department, be- 
sides looking after the physical develop- 
ment of the students, endeavors to instill 
punctuality, obedience, order, a sense of 
responsibility, and other character traits. 
The students lead regular lives and take 
exercise daily; they are given periodical 
physical examinations and training in pos- 
ture and health habits, and are trained in 
appreciation of the truth and respect for 
the rights of others. Besides providing 
healthful recreation and team work, 





CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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sports teach an appreciation of fair play 
and the sportsmanlike way of winning and 
losing. 

The physical education courses for the 
upper classes are based on the modern be- 
lief that the intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal aspects of education are inseparable; 
that the cultivation of any one of them 
apart from the others might be considered 
instructive, but by no means educational. 
Emphasis is put on baseball, soft ball, 
track, swimming, and handball, with the 
practical purpose of “making strong in 
order to make useful.” 

The natural history museum, named for 
the Cuban naturalist Carlos de la Torre y 
Huerta, has spacious, well ventilated and 
lighted quarters, which will eventually 
contain all the specimens necessary for the 


study of the natural sciences. An integral 
part of the museum is the adjoining taxi- 
dermy workshop, equipped with the most 
modern material for repairing and pre- 
serving the specimens and mounting new 
ones to complete the collection. Classes 
in taxidermy are also offered to students 
interested in learning this craft as a supple- 
ment to their studies. 

The library, containing some 5,000 vol- 
umes, is open to students, teachers, and all 
employees of the school. Special collec- 
tions are prepared for class room use and 
for the teachers. In addition to its books, 
the library owns many valuable historical 
documents, the nucleus of the Cuban his- 
torical museum being organized there. 

The theater, a fine auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,400, occupies the 





ONE OF THE SWIMMING POOLS 


Physical education occupies an important place in education at the Institute. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF THE PUPILS 


Health receives much attention. 
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middle wing of the central building. A 
motion picture projector of the latest type 
has been installed, and twice a week care- 
fully selected films are shown. All offi- 
cial ceremonies, concerts, lectures, and 
social gatherings are also held there. 

The medical staff of the Institute cares 
for the health of the children by prevention 
as well as cure. Health and hygiene 
therefore occupy much of the staff; the 
hospital and dispensary provide treatment 
for the sick, and inoculation and vaccina- 
tion against various diseases. All employ- 
ees of the Institute who so desire may avail 
themselves of the services of the dispensary 
for any ailment requiring medical or surgi- 
cal attention. The hospital contains a 
pharmacy; laboratory; dental office; con- 
sulting, treatment and minor surgery rooms; 
air-conditioned operating room; X-ray 
cabinet; post-operative ward; and special 
rooms for the examination of eyes, ears, 
nose, and throat. 

The Institute has an annex on the sea- 


shore near Miramar, on the outskirts of 
Habana. A playground with a capacity 
of 5,000 children has been established, 
and all students at the Institute, as well as 
the protégés of certain welfare organiza- 
tions, are free to make use of it. Beyond 
the great central pavilion with dressing- 
rooms, lockers, dispensary, etc., are tennis 
and volley ball courts, and on the beach 
equipment for various games for the 
younger visitors. Children under eight 
swim in a pool built 100 feet inland, and 
the others in the ocean, where protection 
against the surf and dangerous fish has 
been provided. 

The students publish a magazine, Flor 
Martiana, named for the Apostle of Cuban 
Independence, José Marti. Already many 
of the boys and girls have shown promise 
in the field of letters. 

The Institute may well be described in 
the words of Marti: “Everything has 
already been said, but whenever anything 
is sincere, it 1s new.” 





FEEDING THE GEESE 


Coflee Plastic 


A New Achievement of Science 


CoFFEE TO DRINK or use as a flavoring is 
familiar to every one, and indeed has been 
so for several centuries, but coffee to wear, 
walk on, or look at in the walls of one’s 
home—that isnew. These and other non- 
beverage uses are now possible through 
the development of a process to convert 
surplus and poor quality coffee into a 
molding powder for a new thermo-setting 
plastic. 

“The Age of Plastics” is a phrase cur- 
rently used to describe the period in which 
we are living. While the use of plastics 
is as old as man’s knowledge of such natural 
products as pitch and rosin, the develop- 
ment of synthetic plastics by chemistry is 
less than a hundred years old. And it was 
only ten years ago that many synthetic 
plastics now in common use began their 
spectacular rise to popularity, as attested 
by the fact that their use increased more 
than 1,000 percent in the period 1929— 
1933), 

Many of these plastics were discovered 
as the result of research to develop some 
way of utilizing hitherto discarded by- 
products. So successful were these efforts 
that in some cases waste was found to be 
the source of chemicals more important than 
the original material. With nightmare 
surpluses continuing to haunt the dreams 
of coffee planters and traders, scientists 
all over the world have been studying with 
increasing interest the chemical possibili- 
ties of the product, in order to turn the 
huge unsalable stocks into an industrial 
asset. The recent announcement that the 


Based on material published by “The Spice Mill” 
for May, 1939, and information received from the H. S. 
Polin Laboratory of research in physics —-Ep1Tor. 
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H. 8S. Polin Laboratory has developed a 
plastic product from green coffee, suitable 
for a variety of commercial uses, may solve 
the surplus problem and change the whole 
aspect of the coffee industry. One 132- 
pound bag of coffee—of which Brazil has 
destroyed 66 millions—is reported to 
produce 40 square feet of plastic half an 
inch thick and approximately 1.25 gallons 
of coffee oil from which various chemical 
and pharmaceutical products can be manu- 
factured. 

The new plastic is a coordinate type of 
resin—that is, a combination resinous - 
compound is obtained by a catalytic 
process. It may be technically described 
as “‘the product of the reaction of ex- 
tracted and reintroduced chemical con- 
stituents of the coffee, particularly the 
tannins, aldehydes, hydroxy compounds, 
and the various complex nitrogenous 
entities.” It is made from green coffee, 
and is therefore completely odorless. As 
any grade of coffee may be used, and it 
makes no difference whether the beans 
are whole or broken, it is very possible 
that in the future coffee drinkers will have 
only the very choicest quality offered 
them, for there will be no inducement to 
market inferior grades for beverage pur- 
poses. 

The process is relatively simple and in- 
expensive, for from the bean may be 
obtained all the bulk, plasticizers, and 
dyes necessary, without the introduction 
of any foreign matter. The beans are 
ground, and the coffee oil and other 
chemical constituents extracted, leaving 
a liquid known as the extraction product. 
By reintroducing portions of the extraction 
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product into the ground coffee under con- 
ditions maintained in a sealed reaction 
chamber, a powder, which is the plastic 
compound, results. ‘The powder is molded 
in the desired form in a plastic press. 
Coffee plastic can be produced in any color 
by treatment of its natural pigments, and 
in nearly any degree of translucency or 
opacity—absolute transparency has not 
yet been obtained. Graining and marble- 
ized effects are achieved by varying the 
reaction treatment. 

Scientists have learned that both thermo- 
plastic and thermo-setting types of plastic 
may be produced, but at present the 
physical characteristics of the latter only 
have been determined. Its molding pres- 
sure 1s 2,000—5,000 pounds per square inch; 
its specific gravity is 1.43; its water re- 
sistance (absorption by weight in 24 hours’ 
complete immersion at 250° C.) is 0.2 
percent; its electrical properties (low fre- 
quency) are very good; and its resistance 


to weak acids, to alkalis, to ketones, hydro- 
carbons, oils, fruit acids, etc. and to flame 
conductivity is good. 

The uses of the new material are many, 
and of particular importance to coffee- 
producing countries where the high cost 
of imported plastics has limited their use. 
Some of the practical purposes already 
apparent are: flooring; roofing; plastic 
products (novelties, buttons, moulded 
products, both colored and uncolored); 
wall board; trim; insulating material, 
against heat and in electrical appliances; 
and acoustic material. 

An important byproduct of coffee plastic 
is coffee oil, and experiments are being 
carried out to discover possible commercial 
uses for it. So far it has been ascertained 
that it may be used as a mixing oil for 
paints, etc.; for fertilizer and bacterial 
growth agencies; as a source of vitamin D; 
in insecticides; for medicinal purposes; and 
in soaps. 





Courtesy of H. S. Polin Laboratory 


STEPS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF COFFEE PLASTIC 


From left to right: (1) Coffee beans in their natural state, (2) powdered coffee after the extraction of the 
oil and other chemical constituents, (3) the extracted product, (4) the plastic composition resulting from 
the reintroduction of some of the extracted product into the powdered coffee in a closed reaction chamber, 


(5) tablets obtained by compressing the powder in (4). 


The marbleized appearance of two of the 


tablets is obtained by varying what is reintroduced. The manufacture of plastic from coffee is especially 
notable in that it requires no element not derived from the coffee itself. 








THE BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, MONTEVIDEO 
Founded in 1896, the Bank makes itself useful to the country at large. 


Uruguay: A Social Laboratory 


Ir you Look at the map of South America, 
the Republic of Uruguay seems very small 
in comparison with its enormous neighbor, 
Brazil. In fact, it is somewhat less than 
the size of Nebraska, but still four and a 
half times as large as Switzerland. Its 
population of 2,082,000 has the advantage 
of being extremely homogeneous, since it is 
98 per cent of European extraction. Both 
men and women vote and the level of 
literacy 1s good. 

Uruguay is a well-watered country of 
rolling hills, on which pasture thousands 
of sheep, its chief wealth. It has a long 
coast line, bathed by the Atlantic and the 
Rio de la Plata. This fortunate circum- 
stance provides it with one of its chief 
attractions and an excellent source of 
revenue, for the beautiful beaches on the 
ocean and wide river are visited every 
year by many more than a hundred thous- 
sand foreigners. Argentines and Brazil- 
lans are especially fond of Uruguayan 
resorts and many cruise boats from the 
United States arrive at the height of the 
Uruguayan summer which, of course, is 
winter in the northern hemisphere. 

Suppose that you are disembarking from 
the steamer at Montevideo, an up-to-date 
and enterprising city somewhat larger than 
Washington. Your boat will be moored 
alongside a pier and you will step directly 
from the gangplank onto Uruguayan soil. 
Near by you will see huge electric cranes 
removing the cargo from your vessel and 


In the preparation of this article extensive use, not 
only in the cases especially cited but throughout, has 
been made of Utopia in Uruguay, Chapters in the Eco- 
nomic History of Uruguay, by Simon G. Hanson, New 
York, 1938. The reader is referred to this well docu- 
mented and thoughtful book for a full discussion and 
evaluation of the subjects herein mentioned. The data 
cited for 1937 and 1938 are from Uruguayan official 
Sources. —EDITOR. 


from many other large ships. The port 
is operated by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment, as is the plant furnishing electric 
power. The stevedores who help load 
and unload are also entirely controlled 
by the Government. The fishing boats 
that you may have seen as you were com- 
ing into the harbor are very likely those 
of a government agency which some years 
ago undertook to supply the markets with 
quantities of this cheap and healthful food. 

From this you will deduce that Uruguay 
is a country in which government in in- 
dustry is a matter-of-fact part of daily life. 
Indeed, the Government has owned and 
operated various important enterprises 
since 1896, when it founded the Bank of 
the Republic, and every now and then 
since, Congress has started a new govern- 
ment business or expanded an old one, as 
circumstances seemed to demand. 

As you leave the wharf for the central 
section of town, you will pass through the 
narrow streets of the old section of the city, 
which was established in 1726. A trifle 
aside from your direct route is the colonial 
Plaza de Zabala, commemorating the 
founder of the city, and not far from it an 
imposing gray granite building. Astranger 
in Uruguay, stopping in front of it,.in- 
quired of a passerby what it was. “It’s 
the Bank of the Republic,’ he replied 
enthusiastically. ‘‘There isn’t another to 
equal it in the world!’ His admiration 
seemed justified by a visit to the interior 
which, like the capitol on the other side 
of the city, is richly adorned with many of 
the handsome Uruguayan marbles. 

The importance of the Bank of the Re- 
public, however, does not reside in its 
architectural features. It is a bank which 
is at the service of the country. Acting as 

SO 7/ 
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it does as the sole bank of emission, it also 
performs all the other usual functions of a 
bank, at low rates. Furthermore, it oper- 
ates a very successful savings bank, and 
has a chain of twenty-two granaries 
throughout the Republic. These receive 
for storage many different kinds of grain, 
of which wheat and linseed are the chief. 
Some 1,650,000 bushels of the former and 
472,000 of the latter were deposited in 
1938. ‘Through these granaries the bank 
is able to help farmers obtain an adequate 
price for their products, especially since 
bank branches are located in all the towns 
where granaries are situated, as well as in 
others. In Montevideo the bank operates 


another warehouse, making loans on the 
wool, hides, rice, and other products stored 


therein. It also has charge of all work con- 
nected with the maintenance of a mini- 
mum price for wheat and the export of this 
and other products. For last year the 
bank announced profits of more than 6 
million pesos; its balance sheet for the year 
totaled 561 million pesos. The directors 
are responsible to the Ministry of Finance 
but have a large measure of autonomy. 
The record of the bank through the years 
has been one of service to the country at 
large, with considerable sums earned for 
the nation. 

Continuing towards the center of the 
city, you come to the Plaza de la Consti- 
tucion, planted with plane-trees that make 
a welcome shade on the pavement. On 
one corner is the low colonial Cabildo, 





A GLIMPSE OF MONTEVIDEO 


In the center background rises the customhouse, near which are the wharves administered by the 
Government. 
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A POPULAR URUGUAYAN BEACH 


The Government of Uruguay promotes tourist travel through a national commission and through loans 
for financing hotels at the principal resorts. 


now used as the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and on another side, in striking con- 
trast, the tall modernistic building of the 
Mortgage Bank, another government 
institution. I[t was taken over by the 
Government in 1912, when the public 
lost confidence in its directors. Like the 
Bank of the Republic, it is under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of Finance. For 
the year 1936 this bank made about 25 
percent of all Uruguayan mortgages for 
an equal proportion of value; in 1930-31 
it made 45 per cent for about one third of 
the value. One of its duties is to facilitate 
settlement in rural districts. It has been 
engaged in this work since 1914 and in 
1936 had oversight of seventeen so-called 
colonies, which vary in size from about 


1,500 acres to about 18,000, totaling 
165,006 acres. Individual holdings aver- 
age 140 acres and farmers are encouraged 
to purchase their own land through a 
down payment of 15 per cent and 30 an- 
nual installments. Six agricultural ex- 
perts are employed to advise the farmers. 
It may be added here that Uruguay is 
fortunate in being a country in which 87 
per cent of the land is utilizable." The 
Mortgage Bank also operates a savings 
fund and is active in financing housing 
projects. It was hard hit by the depres- 
sion, since prices for agricultural products 
suffered severely. The Government had 
to assist it with special legislation, for 
many of its mortgagees were in arrears. 


1 Hanson, op. cit. 
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In 1936 the 6 and 6% per cent bonds of 
the Mortgage Bank, which had in good 
times a ready sale abroad as well as at 
home, were refunded at 5 per cent, but 
in 1938 the Minister of Finance was able 
to report that the Bank had written mort- 
gages of more than 11.5 million pesos, 
against 6.5 million the year before, and 
that its bonds had risen considerably in 
the market. 

Beyond the Plaza de la Constitucion 
you come to the Plaza de la Independen- 
cia, which is one of the main centers of the 
city. From here you may take a bus to 
almost any part of town. Naturally 
your first objective will be one of the 
beaches, the nearest of which may be 
reached for a very small fare in only fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Thus the citizens of 
the capital are able to enjoy water sports, 





of which they are passionately fond, as 
much as do the summer visitors from other 
countries. Approaching the beaches, you 
will find large hotels which have been 
financed through government credits ad- 
ministered by the State Mortgage Bank, 
and in fact such assistance has been ex- 
tended to numerous resort hotels farther 
from the capital. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Tourist Commission, which is a 
subdivision of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, exercises a strict oversight of the 
operation of these hotels, not only as to 
rates but also as to the service that they 
provide. ‘The Tourist Commission real- 
izes, however, that tourist travel is not 
merely a business proposition for, as a 
distinguished Uruguayan said, it cannot 
be evaluated by addition and subtraction 
but really is a running account between 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING IN URUGUAY 


The National Housing Commission has charge of erecting low-cost houses for workers; more than 3,000 
were built in 1936. 
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nations, each of which profits by better 
acquaintance. 

Another bank maintained by the Govern- 
ment is the State Insurance Bank. It be- 
gan to operate in 1911 with fire, life, and 
workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
was gradually given greater scope. After 
1926 it had a monopoly of all risks, through 
insurance or reinsurance, but in 1934 in- 
dustrial accident insurance was transferred 
to the Fund for Pensions to Workers in In- 
dustry, Commerce, and Public Services. 
In 1937 it finished paying off the bonds to 
the amount of 3 million pesos which the 
Government originally issued for its capital. 
In the same year it received for premiums 
and reinsurance 6.5 million pesos, an in- 
crease of 750,000 pesos over 1936 receipts, 
and paid out in claims a little more than 2 
million pesos. The reserves on December 
31, 1937 were almost 19,000,000 pesos. 
According to Hanson, the State Insurance 
Bank has been liberal in accepting risks but 
has not given policy-holders the benefit of 
the profits that it has made through efh- 
cient and energetic management.? 

Perhaps you noticed as you were passing 
through the center of the city a sign saying 
“Restaurante Popular.” ‘This is one of the 
eating places by means of which the Goy- 
ernment is endeavoring to teach the people 
better food habits. Although the restau- 
rants were first established during the de- 
pression to aid the unemployed, a number 
of them have been retained in different sec- 
tions. It is interesting to enter and find 
that the first thing offered is Vitamins A, 
B, C and D free; that is, lettuce, whole 
wheat bread and butter. Any patron may 
repeat these without extra charge. The 
service is in cafeteria style; the menu is 
planned to give a balanced meal. Posters 
around the room offer admonitions as to 
drinking milk, eating fresh vegetables, and 
other salutary habits. Alarge new munici- 


2 Hanson, op. cit. 
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From “25 Afios, Banco Hipotecario del Uruguay, 1912-1937’’ 


STATE MORTGAGE BANK 


pal fruit and vegetable market on the out- 
skirts of the city is helping to make ayail- 
able to the residents a constant supply of 
fresh food. Oranges and grapefruit, many 
from recently planted groves, are plentiful 
and other familiar products are to be seen. 
Small purplish artichokes on their leafy 
stems, bunched as if in a bouquet, attract 
the eye of the visitor from a cooler climate. 

Driving through the parks for which 
Montevideo is famous, visiting its noted 
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rose garden, and continuing through wide 
avenues towards the Cerro (the slight emi- 
nence responsible for the ‘‘Monte’’ in 
Montevideo), you come to rows of small 
white houses recently erected by the Gov- 
ernment as part of its housing program. 
The Housing Commission not only builds 
dwellings for workers in various industries 
but also erects them for members of vari- 
ous pension systems and will finance the 
building of houses for those who are buying 
lots on the instalment plan. Three thou- 
sand houses for workers were planned for 
the Department of Montevideo in 1936 
alone. Soldiers of regiments in Montevi- 
deo have had dwellings erected for them 
and the National Administration of Fuel, 
Alcohol, and Cement is cooperating with 
the Housing Commission in the erection of 
500 houses for its workers. 

This Administration, familiarly known in 
Uruguay as the ANCAP, from the initials 
of its Spanish name, is one of the most 
flourishing of the government enterprises. 
Started in 1932 in order to reduce the 
price of imported coal and petroleum 
products, for Uruguay unfortunately has 
none of its own, it now has a refinery and 
manufactures alcoholic beverages and 
alcohol. It is also expected to supply 
cement for government construction. The 
sales of ANCAP, which were 9 million 
pesos in its first year, amounted to 33 
million pesos in 1938. Its policy has been 
to keep the price of fuel as low as possible, 
and in 1938 it reported that its price for 
gasoline was lower than that in Buenos 
Aires. Last year it absorbed more than 
1,000,000 pesos which consumers would 
have had to pay for fuel because of lower 
exchange rates on Uruguayan currency. 
Moreover, it added a new unit to its 
cracking plant, and refined petroleum for 
private distributors as well as for its own 
organization. 

The largest industrial project that Uru- 


guay has on hand today is the construction 
of a great electric plant on the Rio Negro 
to produce its light and energy by means 
of waterpower instead of imported fuel. 
This will provide the country with 700 
milion KWH per year, or about three 
times more energy than is at present used. 
It is hoped to build an industrial city near 
the dam and power plant at Rincén del 
Bonete, as well as to transmit the power to 
all sections of the country. This work was 
undertaken in 1937 by a German consor- 
tium, at a cost stated by President Terra at 
the time as 46,000,000 pesos, including land 
expropriated, housing for workers, and 
other items not included in the German 
contract. However, only 19,000,000 pesos 
were to be paid the consortium in Uru- 
guayan currency. The balance for con- 
struction was to be paid in pounds sterling, 
in cash amounting to £933,000, and in 
credits for Uruguayan wool, meat, hides, 
and other products totaling £1,265,000. 
What results the present war will have on 
the construction contract remain to be 
seen. One of its provisions calls for com- 
pletion of the work in 1941. 

Just as the dams in the Tennessee Valley 
affect the rivers there, the dam on the Rio 
Negro will render it navigable for about 
370 miles, and by raising the level of water 
in other rivers and streams will also permit 
their use by boats. A large lake, which 
will be formed by the dam, will facilitate 
the transportation of minerals, including 
manganese, from nearby sections of the 
country. All subsoil rights in Uruguay are 
vested in the Government, and mining, as 
well as the production of electricity, is 
under the supervision of the Administra- 
cion de Usinas Eléctricas y Teléfonos del 
Estado (UTE). 

Montevideo, which was the first city in 
South America to have electric light, 
bought its plant in 1896 and the Govern- 
ment acquired a monopoly throughout the 
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A MODERN SECTION OF THE URUGUAYAN CAPITAL 


‘‘Ancap defends the country,’’ reads a large electric sign in the center, referring to this state corporation’s 
EB on a) 8 ? 8 P 
activities in keeping down the prices of petroleum and other fuel. 


country in 1912, gradually taking over 
private plants. It is reported by Hanson * 
that the management of the UTE has in 
the past maintained its plants well, been 
progressive in its campaigns for greater use 
of electrical appliances, kept the rates mod- 
erate, and made considerable profits. ‘This 
organization also has control of the tele- 
phone system. 

Other businesses conducted by the Uru- 
guayan Government include a slaughter 
house and meat packing establishment, 
opened in 1928, and the Institute of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, created in 1912. The 
latter has been manufacturing certain 
chemicals for many years, especially fer- 
tilizers and sulphuric acid. Last year it 


3 Hanson, op. cit. 


made sales to the amount of 720,000 pesos 
and announced that its finances were in a 
flourishing condition. 

Like several other South American coun- 
tries, Uruguay owns part, but not all, of 
its railways. The general railway system 
was developed by foreign capital, as was 
the case in the United States. However, 
Uruguay had planned the location of the 
main lines and given certain financial as- 
surances to the British companies. High 
rates caused considerable discontent in 
1921, as they had done before, and soon 
afterwards the Government purchased one 
railroad and began building some short 
scattered lines. A little more than 30 miles 
was built in 1938, continuing the line from 
Sarandi del Yi north. The government 
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Several foreign “? 
firms have packing 
plants in Uruguay, 
and the Govern- 
ment also Owns one. 


lines now total about 270 miles, while the 
privately-owned system is 1,500 miles long. 
A network of highways, largely paralleling 
the latter, exerted considerable influence 
towards the reduction of railway rates. 

The Minister of Finance stated that in 
1938 the State corporations had contrib- 
uted to the national budget 3.4 million 
pesos in a total of 92.5 million pesos. ‘This 
naturally does not indicate their total 
profits (figures for these are not yet avail- 
able), part of which went into reserves, 
expansion, and other similar items, and 
other direct and indirect benefits to the 
country. 

In connection with the foregoing brief 
summary of Uruguayan government enter- 
prises, an Uruguayan comment may be 
cited. Daniel Rey Vercesi of the ANCAP, 
writing in the BULLETIN of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union for November 1936 on Power 
Problems in Uruguay, said: ““The Govern- 
ment, interpreting the wishes of the people, 
has gradually but unswervingly national- 
ized the public services. This function it 
has regarded as essentially social, and ex- 





pressive of the needs and characteristics of 
EemcOUniny a meme OCs ONE TOM UCI On 
‘“‘the complete autonomy of bodies such as 
the ANCAP, over which the government 
exercises only a supervisory function and in 
which politics take a second place. In fact, 
when occasionally political appointees en- 
ter the Administration [7. e., the ANCAP] 
they are prone to identify themselves 
with it and turn into fervent defenders 
of autonomy.” His conclusion, although 
relating specifically to the organization 
with which he is identified, expresses 
his countrymen’s philosophy concerning 
their government in business: “‘It is there- 
fore seen that although the ANCAP is 
mainly concerned with specific industrial 
and commercial matters, it makes a real 
contribution to collective progress. It 
tends to give to Uruguay (which, although 
small, is eager for progress and a broader 
future) the most complete economic eman- 
cipation, thus promoting the best develop- 
ment of its people and the highest welfare 
of its workers.” 

This viewpoint was inculcated in the 
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Uruguayans by a progressive president, 
José Batlle,* who soon after beginning his 
second administration in 1911, commenced 
working for State monopolies of insurance 
and electricity, the 8-hour day, regulation 
of working conditions, universal suffrage, 
the establishment of institutions to aid 
fundamental industries, and many other 
similar ideas. He believed first and fore- 
most in effective democracy. A leading 
article of his creed was that the State must 
act to lessen economic inequality between 
the rich and poor, but without fostering 
class hatred. He and his party were solicit- 
ous of the rights of labor and believed for- 
eign capital a menace. They wanted the 
profits of necessary corporations to be kept 
within the country instead of being distrib- 
uted to stockholders abroad. ‘They were 
not opposed to national capital except 
when it infringed on the rights of labor. 
Batlle, born in 1856, lived to see many of 


4 Pronounced approximately Ho-sa Bat-ya. 


Photograph by Elsie Brown 


his ideas translated into legislation and put 
into operation, for he did not die until 
1929. Meantime Uruguay had acquired a 
reputation for fearlessness in leading the 
way to solutions of social problems. As for 
labor, it enjoys a favorable situation before 
the law. The Constitution of 1934 says: 


ArTICLE 52. Labor is under the special pro- 
tection of the law. 


ARTICLE 53. The law recognizes, in respect of 
those who work as laborers or employees, their 
moral and civic independence, their right to a 
just remuneration, a limited day’s work, a 
weekly rest and decent moral and physical condi- 
tions. The work of women and young people 
shall be subject to special regulation and limita- 
tion. 

ArtTIcLe 54. The law shall regulate the im- 
partial and just distribution of work. 


ArticLe 55. All undertakings which require 
the permanent presence of the workers must pro- 
vide them with suitable food and lodging in such 
manner as shall be laid down by law. 


ArTIcLE 56. The law shall promote the organ- 
ization of trade unions, giving them freedom and 
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Uruguay and its capital are making every effort to see that citizens are able to obtain cheap and healthful 


food. 
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URUGUAYAN SHEEP 
Wool is the leading export of Uruguay. 


legal standing. It shall also promote the estab- 
lishment of labor tribunals of conciliation and of 
award. ‘The right to strike is acknowledged as a 
legal trade union right, and shall be regulated on 
this basis. 

ArTICLE 58. General pensions and social in- 
surance shall be organized so as to insure that all 
workers, employees and laborers receive adequate 
pensions and grants in case of accident, disease, 
invalidity, unemployment, etc., and correspond- 
ing pensions shall be paid to their families in case 
of death. Old-age pensions constitute a right for 
those who have reached the limit of their produc- 
tive age after a long stay in the country and who 
lack the necessary means of support. § 


Legislation, generally enacted before 
1934, already implements most of these 
provisions of the Constitution. As for a 
‘‘just remuneration”, a minimum wage 
law was first adopted in Uruguay by the 
municipality of Montevideo in 1920. 
Congress passed in 1923 a law covering 


5 Labour Conference of the American States which 
are Members of the International Labour Organiza- 


tions, Record of Proceedings, International Labour 
Office, Geneva, 1936. 


rural workers, in 1926 one for port work- 
ers, in 1934 one for those engaged in home 
work, and in 1935 one for persons em- 
ployed in shoe factories. 

With regard to ‘‘a limited day’s work’’, 
Uruguay passed a law providing for the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week for adults 


-in industry in 1915, after it had been 


agitated since 1906. This was the first 
8-hour law in South America. However, 
many Uruguayan workers had already 
won similar hours through union action. 
Later laws provided for a 44-hour week 
and Saturday half-holiday in some estab- 
lishments, as well as for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for employees in commercial 
houses and private offices. 

‘*A weekly rest’? was assured to urban 
workers, including domestic servants, in 
1920 and to rural workers by a provision 
of the minimum wage act in 1923. 

Inspectors of the Ministry of Health 
exercise a systematic oversight of factories. 
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Children under 12 were forbidden by 
the 1934 Children’s Code to work on farms 
or ranches and those under 14 in indus- 
trial establishments. No child under 18 
may be employed in work not approved 
by the Children’s Council. 

‘‘Suitable food and lodging” were pre- 
scribed in the minimum wage law for 
rural workers in 1923. It may be added 
that a considerable item in the cost of the 
Rio Negro power project is for housing 
men employed in construction. 

At the Labour Conference of the Ameri- 
can States which are members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, held in 
Chile in 1936, Miguel Salom, an Uru- 
guayan adviser, said concerning the rights 
of labor: 


Employers and workers through the National 
Institute of Labour can revise and coordinate 
our social laws, and their control of the employ- 
ment exchanges makes it possible for them to 
study and solve in a practical way the pressing 
problem of unemployment. The _ technical 
machinery adopted in these employment ex- 
changes is a model of its kind. It includes the 
staffs of all the commercial establishments afhl- 
iated to the Pension Fund, and all workers 
employed in public services or on public works 
of any kind. It respects the right to strike. Its 
services are absolutely free to all workers. ‘These 
exchanges have been established according to the 
most liberal and advanced technical methods; 
they encourage a good understanding between 
employers and employees, inviting them to solve 
their differences in a democratic and friendly 
manner.$ 


This Institute, which is subordinate to 
the Ministry of Industry and Labor, 
mediated successfully in 80 per cent of the 
labor conflicts in 1938. Asa result, several 
unions, especially in the building trades, 
won higher wages. 

“Social security”, by which in general 
we in the United States mean old-age 

6 Labour Conference of the American States, etc., 


op. cit. 
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assistance, pensions after a certain number 
of years of employment, and unemploy- 
ment insurance, dates from 1919 in Uru- 
guay, when Congress passed a law provid- 
ing for old-age and invalidity insurance. 
Civil and military employees of the Gov- 
ernment had received retirement pensions 
since the early days of the nation; teachers 
were similarly provided for in 1896. In 
1919 the Government began to extend 
such pensions to private industry with a 
law covering employees in public utilities. 
Employees of banking institutions were 
added in 1925, and in 1928 employees of all 
stock companies not definitely excepted. 
The pension laws were revised in 1934, 
when their scope was further extended. 
Thus most city workers were protected 
against old age and invalidity; their 
families too were assured of pensions in 
case of their death. Unemployment insur- 
ance takes the form of pensions given to 
workers in commerce and industry if they 
are dismissed through no fault of their 
own and are unable to find new jobs. 
Industrial accident compensation was re- 
quired by a law that went into effect in 
1921. Thus Uruguayan workers have en- 
joyed social security for many years. 
Women workers have leave with half pay 
for a month before and after childbirth 
and are protected by regulations con- 
cerning night work and other matters. 

Many interesting features of Uruguayan 
labor legislation might be mentioned, but 
limitations of space forbid. 

Uruguay is proud of its ratifications of 
conventions of the International Labour 
Organization; they cover 30 of the 42 
conventions in effect in March 1939. 
Legislation implementing all but seven of 
those ratified had been passed, often prior 
to ratification, and legislation on others 
was pending. 
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L. S. ROWE, Dire 


Ture Pan American Union, now almost 50 years 
old, is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 





Director, elected by and responsible to a Govern- 


ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvISsIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. ‘The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BuLieTin of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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THE MONUMENT TO BOLIVAR, PANAMA 


The Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics paid tribute to Bolivar, who 
convoked the Inter-American Conference that met in Panama in 1826, by laying a wreath at the foot 
of his statue. 
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Ir wouLp BE difficult to imagine a more 
inspiring picture than that presented by 
the opening session of the Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Amer- 
ican Republics, held at Panama from 
Sepiemlere2 on tom OCtonew ona) o9 am No 
other section of the world can offer such a 
spectacle. In the presence of a world 
catastrophe the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of twenty-one nations or their imme- 
diate representatives assembled with the 
sole purpose of formulating a continental 
policy to protect the rights of the American 
Republics and to take such steps as might 
be necessary to avoid the danger of having 
any of the nations, members of the Pan 
American Union, drawn into the conflict. 
“The attitude assumed by the American 
Republics has served to demonstrate that 
it is their unanimous intention not to 
become involved in the European conflict,” 
the Meeting stated in the preamble to one 
of its resolutions. 


The Meeting was the first application in 
inter-American relations of the procedure 
of consultation, established in agreements 
signed at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace, which met 
at Buenos Aires in 1936, and the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States, held at Lima in 1938. Following a 
preliminary exchange of views among 
several of the Governments, the Govern- 
ment of Panama extended invitations to 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs or their 
representatives to meet at its capital. 

In any estimate of the results of this 
Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, 1t 1s Important to consider the in- 
tangible aspects as well as the tangible 
results. J doubt whether any international 
gathering has ever shown such unity of 
purpose. It is a matter of no little sig- 
nificance that in the face of a common 
danger to their safety and economic well- 
being, the nations of America have without 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA 


The First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics took place here from Sep- 
tember 23 to October 3, 1939. 


a dissenting voice affirmed their solidarity 
of interest as well as their determination to 
present a united front in the maintenance 
of their rights and in the preservation of 
the peace of this continent. 

To appreciate the full significance of the 
conference, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the atmosphere of friendship and good will 
and the spirit of cooperation which were 
its outstanding characteristics. It was 
inevitable that differences of opinion as 
to the measures that should be adopted 
should manifest themselves in the course of 
the discussions, but these differences arose 
not from any desire to secure selfish ad- 
vantages for any one state or group of 
states, but rather from honest differences 
of viewpoint as to the measures that would 


best contribute to the welfare of the 
Americas. 

In the drafting of the regulations of the 
Meeting, as well as in the procedure fol- 
lowed during the sessions, the fact that 
the meeting was ‘‘a consultation’? of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs rather than a 
diplomatic conference was strongly em- 
phasized. There were but three public 
sessions: the opening session, at which 
Dr. Juan D. Arosemena, the President of 
Panama, delivered a notable address; the 
second, at which Dr. Narciso Garay, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Panama, 
made an address of welcome and was 
elected president of the Meeting; and the 
closing session, at which a number of 
delegates spoke and the Final Act was 
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signed. ‘The other meetings were of an 
executive character and were held behind 
closed doors. ‘The Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs sat around a large table; this tended 
to foster an informal exchange of views. 
The consultative nature of the meeting 
was also apparent in the conclusions, which 
took the form of resolutions and declara- 
tions rather than treaties or conventions. 

At the outset of its labors, the Confer- 
ence decided, in accordance with the 
terms of the agenda,’ to devote its efforts 
to three cardinal objectives; with regard to 
all, constructive results were obtained. 
These objectives were: 


1. Clarification of the rights and duties of the 
American Republics in their capacity as neutrals. 

2. Preservation of the American Republics 
from any involvement in the European conflict. 

3. Solution of the economic difficulties con- 
fronting the American Republics as a result of 
the European conflict. 


The Meeting, in reafhrming the soli- 
darity of the nations of this hemisphere, 
declared that in their endeavor to main- 
tain and strengthen peace and harmony 
among them, their principles, far from 
having a selfish purpose of isolation, were 
inspired by a deep sense of universal coop- 
eration. 

An analysis of the concrete achievements 
of the conference shows that the measures 
to keep America free from entanglement in 
the European War must occupy first 
place. ‘The series of declarations and reso- 
lutions adopted may be said to constitute 
a code of conduct designed to avoid com- 
plications and irritating disputes with the 
belligerent powers. 

The question of the rights and duties of 
neutrals was made the subject of a com- 
prehensive resolution, called the General 
Declaration of Neutrality of the American 
Republics, clearly defining the rights 
that the American Republics are pre- 


1 See page 6173. 
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PRESIDENT JUAN D. AROSEMENA AD- 
DRESSING THE OPENING SESSION OF 
THE MEETING 


pared to assert, as well as the obligations 
that they are prepared to fulfill. (See 
page 614 for the text of this resolution.) 
In this connection it is important to men- 
tion the fact that it is left to each Republic 
to regulate in its individual and sovereign 
capacity the manner in which it is to ap- 
ply the resolution. The closing section 
provides for the appointment by the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union of a commission of seven experts in 
international law to study the problems 
of neutrality “in the light of experience 
and changing circumstances”’, and to make 
recommendations relating thereto to the 
governments of the several Republics. 

The Declaration of Panama? begins by 
saying: ‘““I’he Governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics meeting at Panama, have 
solemnly ratified their neutral status in the 
conflict which is disrupting the peace of 
Europe, but the present war may lead to 


2 See page 616. 
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unexpected results which may affect the 
fundamental interests of America and 
there can be no Justification for the 
interests of the belligerents to prevail over 
the rights of neutrals, causing disturbances 
and suffering to nations which by their 
neutrality in the conflict and their distance 
from the scene of events, should not be 
burdened with its fatal and painful conse- 
quences.” To safeguard the rights of 
neutrals the Declaration makes an innova- 
tion in international relations by estab- 


Courtesy of the Christian Science Monitor 


lishing a clearly defined zone which is to 
be kept free from all belligerent operations. 
The President of Panama has already noti- 
fied the nations at war of this decision of 
the American Republics. A patrol of the 


zone may be agreed upon by common 
consent. 

Another important subject to which the 
Conference gave much attention was con- 
traband of war. A resolution was adopted 
expressing opposition to including on lists 
of contraband foodstuffs and clothing in- 





THE HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, REPRESENTED 
THE UNITED STATES AT THE FIRST MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


Left to right: Mr. Welles; the Honorable Narciso Garay, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Panama and President 
of the Meeting; and the Honorable William Dawson, Ambassador of the United States to Panama. 
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tended for civilian populations, and not 
destined directly or indirectly for the use 
of a belligerent government or its armed 
forces, and declaring that the granting of 
credits to belligerents for the purchase of 
such merchandise is also not contrary to 
neutrality whenever it is permitted by the 
legislation of the neutral countries.® 

No less significant is the series of resolu- 
tions designed to protect the American 
Republics, insofar as such protection is 
possible, from economic and financial 
dislocations due to the European war. Of 
the measures adopted to further this pur- 
pose, probably the most important is the 
establishment of the Inter-American [i- 
nancial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee to sit at Washington during the 
period of the war and to advise the respec- 
tive governments as to the best means to 
preserve and strengthen the commercial 
and financial relations between the na- 
tions, members of the Pan American 
Union. The Union is requested to under- 
take the organization of this committee, 
which is to convene by November 15, 1939.4 

In addition to the declarations and reso- 
lutions here summarized, a series of con- 
clusions of a general character was 
adopted, all tending to emphasize the 
unity of purpose and policy, as well as the 
solidarity of interest, of the American 
Republics. 

Those attending the Conference were 
fully aware that at this first Meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs all the complex 
problems involved in the neutral status of 
the American Republics could not be 
solved. Furthermore, it was evident that 
as the European War proceeded, new 
problems would arise which would call for 
further consultation. It was for this reason 


3 See page 620. 

4See page 618 for the text of the resolution on 
economic cooperation. The organization of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee 
was entrusted to the Pan American Union by another 
brief resolution. 


that provision was made for the two 
permanent committees on neutrality and 
economic affairs mentioned above to sit 
during the period of the emergency. ‘This 
situation was also recognized in a resolution 
providing for a further meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers at Habana on October 
1, 1940, or earlier if necessary. The 
determination of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs to keep in close touch with one 
another throughout the entire emergency 
period is certain to have far-reaching 
effects in fostering Pan American coopera- 
tion not only during the conflict but after 
peace is restored. 

Provision was also made for a meeting in 
case danger to the security of the American 
Continent should arise from a compulsory 
change in the sovereignty of any part of 
America subject to the jurisdiction of a 
non-American state. 

An evaluation of the conference in the 
light of both its concrete achievements and 
the friendly and cooperative spirit that 
especially characterized its deliberations 
justifies the belief that the Panama Meet- 
ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the American Republics will always mark 
an important stage in the forward march 
of Pan Americanism. 


ANNEXES 
PROGRAM OF THE MEETING — 


I 
NEUTRALITY 


Consideration of the rights and duties of neutrals 
and belligerents in the present situation with a 
view to the preservation of the integral sovereignty 
and the peace of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere; 

_Steps to be taken in common or individually: 

1. To suppress violations of neutrality and 
subversive activities by nationals of belligerent 
countries or others seeking to promote the 
interests of belligerent powers in the territory and 
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jurisdiction of any or all of the American Repub- 
lics. 

2. To enforce the obligations of belligerent 
public and merchant vessels and aircraft in neutral 
territorial waters and areas. 

3. To safeguard the carrying on of legitimate 
international trade, commerce and communica- 
tions of the American Republics on the high seas, 
on land and in the air. 

4. To discharge neutral obligations toward 
belligerent nations. 


II 


PROTECTION OF THE PEACE OF THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Consideration of measures to preserve the 
American continent free from conflict whether on 
land, in the air, within territorial waters, or 
within the area of the primary defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Ill 


Economic COOPERATION 


Consideration of measures to safeguard in the 
present situation the economic and _ financial 
stability of the American Republics. Such 
measures include: 

A. Measures to preserve commercial and 
financial interests of the American Republics. 

B. Continuation and expansion of long-term 
programs for commercial and economic coopera- 
tion among the American Republics. 


JOINT DECLARATION OF CONTINEN- 
TAL SOLIDARITY 


The Governments of the American Republics, 
represented at this first meeting of their Foreign 
Ministers, 

Firmly united by the democratic spirit which is 
the basis of their institutions, 

Desirous of strengthening on this occasion the 
solidarity which is the outgrowth of that spirit, 
and 

Desirous of preserving peace in the American 
Continent and of promoting its reestablishment 
throughout the world, 


DECLARE 


1. That they reaffirm the declaration of soli- 
darity among the nations of this Hemisphere, 
proclaimed at the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States at Lima in 1938; 

2 That they will endeavor with all the appro- 
priate spiritual and material means at their dis- 
posal to maintain and strengthen peace and 


harmony among the Republics of America, as an 
indispensable requirement to the effective fulfill- 
ment of the duty that devolves upon them in the 
world-wide historical development of civilization 
and culture; 

3. That these principles are free from any selfish 
purpose of isolation, but are rather inspired by a 
deep sense of universal cooperation, which impels 
these nations to express the most fervent wishes 
for the cessation of the deplorable state of war 
which today exists in some countries of Europe, 
to the grave danger of the most cherished spiritual, 
moral, and economic interests of humanity, and 
for the reestablishment of peace throughout the 
world—a peace not based on violence, but on 
justice and law. (Approved October 3, 1939.) 


GENERAL DECLARATION OF NEUTRAL- 
ITY OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


WHEREAS: 

As proclaimed in the Declaration of Lima, ‘‘The 
peoples of America have achieved spiritual unity 
through the similarity of their republican insti- 
tutions, their unshakable will for peace, their pro- 
found sentiment of humanity and tolerance, and 
through their absolute adherence to the principles 
of international law, of the equal sovereignty of 
States and of individual liberty without religious 
or racial prejudices”’; 

This acknowledged spiritual unity presupposes 
common and solidary attitudes with reference to 
situations of force which, as in the case of the 
present European war, may threaten the security 
of the sovereign rights of the American Republics; 

The attitude assumed by the American Repub- 
lics has served to demonstrate that it is their 
unanimous intention not to become involved in 
the European conflict; and 

It is desirable to state the standards of conduct, 
which, in conformity with international law and 
their respective internal legislation, the American 
Republics propose to follow, in order to maintain 
their status as neutral states and fulfill their 
neutral duties, as well as require the recognition 
of the rights inherent in such a status, 

The Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics 


RESOLVES 


1. To reaffirm the status of general neutrality 
of the American Republics, it being left to each 
one of them to regulate in their individual and 
sovereign capacities the manner in which they 
are to give it concrete application. 

2. To have their rights and status as neutrals 
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ASSEMBLING FOR A SESSION OF THE FIRST MEETING OF THE FOREIGN MINISTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The consultative nature of this gathering was emphasized by the fact that the delegates met around a 
long table. 


fully respected and observed by all belligerents 
and by all persons who may be acting for or on 
behalf of or in the interest of the belligerents. 

3. To declare that with regard to their status 
as neutrals, there exist certain standards recog- 
nized by the American Republics applicable in 
these circumstances and that in accordance with 
them they: 

(a) Shall prevent their respective terrestrial, 
maritime and aerial territories from being utilized 
as bases of belligerent operations. 

(6) Shall prevent, in accordance with their 
internal legislations, the inhabitants of their 
territories from engaging in activities capable of 
affecting the neutral status of the American 
Republics. 

(c) Shall prevent on their respective territories 
the enlistment of persons to serve in the military, 
naval, or air forces of the belligerents; the retain- 
ing or inducing of persons to go beyond their 
respective shores for the purpose of taking part in 
belligerent operations; the setting on foot of any 
military, naval or aerial expedition in the inter- 
ests of the belligerents; the fitting out, arming, or 
augmenting of the forces or armament of any 


ship or vessel to be employed in the service of one 
of the belligerents, to cruise or commit hostilities 
against another belligerent, or its nationals or 
property; the establishment by the belligerents or 
their agents of radio stations in the terrestrial or 
maritime territory of the American Republics, or 
the utilization of such stations to communicate 
with the governments or armed forces of the 
belligerents. 

(d) May determine, with regard to belligerent 
warships, that not more than three at a time be 
admitted in their own ports or waters and in any 
case they shall not be allowed to remain for more 
than twenty-four hours. Vessels engaged exclu- 
sively in scientific, religious or philanthropic 
missions may be exempted from this provision, as 
well as those which arrive in distress. 

(e) Shall require all belligerent vessels ‘and air- 
craft seeking the hospitality of areas under their 
jurisdiction and control to respect strictly their 
neutral status and to observe their respective laws 
and regulations and the rules of international law 
pertaining to the rights and duties of neutrals and 
belligerents; and in the event that difficulties are 
experienced in enforcing the observance of and 
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respect for their rights, the case, if so requested, 
shall thereupon become a subject of consultation 
between them. 

(f) Shall regard as a contravention of their 
neutrality any flight by the military aircraft of a 
belligerent state over their own territory. With 
respect to nonmilitary aircraft, they shall adopt 
the following measures: such aircraft shall fly 
only with the permission of the competent author- 
ity; all aircraft, regardless of nationality, shall 
follow routes determined by the said authorities; 
their commanders or pilots shall declare the place 
of departure, the stops to be made and their 
destination; they shall be allowed to use radio- 
telegraphy only to determine their route and fly- 
ing conditions, utilizing for this purpose the na- 
tional language, without code, only the standard 
abbreviations being allowed; the competent au- 
thorities may require aircraft to carry a co-pilot or 
a radio operator for purposes of control. Bel- 
ligerent military aircraft transported on board 
warships shall not leave these vessels while in the 
waters of the American Republics; belligerent 
military aircraft landing in the territory of an 
American Republic shall be interned with their 
crews until the cessation of hostilities, except in 
cases in which the landing is made because of 
proven distress. ‘There shall be exempted from 
the application of these rules cases in which there 
exist conventions to the contrary. 

(g) May submit belligerent merchant vessels, 
as well as their passengers, documents and cargo, 
to inspection in their own ports; the respective 
consular agent shall certify as to the ports of call 
and destination as well as to the fact that the 
voyage is undertaken solely for purposes of com- 
mercial interchange. They may also supply fuel 
to such vessels in amounts sufficient for the voyage 
to a port of supply and call in another American 
Republic, except in the case of a direct voyage to 
another continent, in which circumstance they 
may supply the necessary amount of fuel. Should 
it be proven that these vessels have supplied 
belligerent warships with fuel, they shail be con- 
sidered as auxiliary transports. 

(h) May concentrate and place a guard on 
board belligerent merchant vessels which have 
sought asylum in their waters, and may intern 
those which have made false declarations as to 
their destinations, as well as those which have taken 
an unjustified or excessive time in their voyage, 
or have adopted the distinctive signs of warships. 

(2) Shall consider as lawful the transfer of the 
flag of a merchant vessel to that of any American 
Republic provided such transfer is made in good 
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faith, without agreement for resale to the vendor, 
and that it takes place in the waters of an American 
Republic. 

(j) Shall not assimilate to warships belligerent 
armed merchant vessels if they do not carry more 
than four six-inch guns mounted on the stern, and 
their lateral decks are not reinforced, and if, in the 
judgment of the local authorities, there do not 
exist other circumstances which reveal that the 
merchant vessels can be used for offensive pur- 
poses. They may require of the said vessels, in 
order to enter their ports, to deposit explosives and 
munitions in such places as the local authorities 
may determine. 

(k) May exclude belligerent submarines from 
the waters adjacent to their territories or admit 
them under the condition that they conform to the 
regulations which each country may prescribe. 

4. In the spirit of this declaration, the Govern- 
ments of the American Republics shall maintain 
close contact with a view to making uniform so far 
as possible, the enforcement of their neutrality and 
to safeguarding it in defense of their fundamental 
rights. : 

5. With a view to studying and formulating 
recommendations with respect to the problems of 
neutrality, in the light of experience and changing 
circumstances, there shall be established, for the 
duration of the European war, an Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee, composed of seven experts 
in international law, who shall be designated by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 
before November 1, 1939. The recommendations 
of the Committee shall be transmitted, through the 
Pan American Union, to the Governments of the 


American Republics. (Approved October 3, 1939.) 


DECLARATION OF PANAMA 


The Governments of the American Republics 
meeting at Panama, have solemnly ratified their 
neutral status in the conflict which is disrupting 
the peace of Europe, but the present war may lead 
to unexpected results which may affect the funda- 
mental interests of America and there can be no 
justification for the interests of the belligerents to 
prevail over the rights of neutrals causing disturb- 
ances and suffering to nations which by their neu- 
trality in the conflict and their distance from the 
scene of events, should not be burdened with its 
fatal and painful consequences. 

During the World War of 1914-18 the Govern- 
ments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Peru advanced, or supported, indi- 
vidual proposals providing in principle a declara- 
tion by the American Republics that the belliger- 
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ent nations must refrain from committing hostile 
acts within a reasonable distance from their shores. 

The nature of the present conflagration, in spite 
of its already lamentable proportions, would not 
justify any obstruction to inter-American com- 
munications which, engendered by important in- 
terests, call for adequate protection. This fact re- 
quires the demarcation of a zone of security in- 


(Gaze from Hydrographic Chart No. 12624 


cluding all the normal maritime routes of com- 
munication and trade between the countries of 
America. 

To this end it is essential as a measure of neces- 
sity to adopt immediately provisions based on the 
above-mentioned precedents for the safeguarding 
of such interests, in order to avoid a repetition of 
the damages and sufferings sustained by the Ameri- 
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can nations and by their citizens in the war of 
1914-18. 

There is no doubt that the Governments of the 
American Republics must foresee those dangers 
and as a measure of self-protection insist that the 
waters to a reasonable distance from their coasts 
shall remain free from the commission of hostile 
acts or from the undertaking of belligerent activi- 
ties by nations engaged in a war in which the said 
governments are not involved. 

For these reasons the Governments of the 
American Republics 
RESOLVE AND HEREBY DECLARE: 

1. As a measure of continental self-protection, 
the American Republics, so long as they maintain 
their neutrality, are as of inherent right entitled 
to have those waters adjacent to the American 
continent, which they regard as of primary con- 
cern and direct utility in their relations, free from 
the commission of any hostile act by any non- 
American belligerent nation, whether such hostile 
act be attempted or made from land, sea or air. 

Such waters shall be defined as follows. All 
waters comprised within the limits set forth here- 
after except the territorial waters of Canada and 
of the undisputed colonies and possessions of 
European countries within these limits: 

Beginning at the terminus of the United States- 
CCanada boundary in Passamaquoddy Bay, in 
44°46/36'’ north latitude, and 66°54’/11’’ west 
longitude; 

Thence due east along the parallel 44°46’36"’ to 
a point 60° west of Greenwich; 

Thence due south to a point in 20° north lati- 
tude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 5° north 
latitude, 24° west longitude; 

Thence due south to a point in 20° south 
latitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 58° south 
latitude, 57° west longitude; 

Thence due west to a point in 80° west longi- 
tude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point on the 
equator in 97° west longitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 15° north 
latitude, 120° west longitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point in 48°29’38’’ 
north latitude, 136° west longitude; 

Thence due east to the Pacific terminus of the 
United States-Canada boundary in the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. 

2. ‘The Governments of the American Republics 
agree that they will endeavor, through joint repre- 
sentation to such belligerents as may now or in 


the future be engaged in hostilities, to secure the 
compliance by them with the provisions of this 
Declaration, without prejudice to the exercise of 
the individual rights of each State inherent in their 
sovereignty. 

3. The Governments of the American Repub- 
lics further declare that whenever they consider it 
necessary they will consult together to determine 
upon the measures which they may individually 
or collectively undertake in order to secure the 
observance of the provisions of this Declaration. 

4. The American Republics, during the exist- 
ence of a state of war in which they themselves are 
not involved, may undertake, whenever they may 
determine that the need therefor exists, to patrol, 
either individually or collectively, as may be 
agreed upon by common consent, and insofar as 
the means and resources of each may permit, the 
waters adjacent to their coasts within the area 
above defined. (Approved October 3, 1939.) 


RESOLUTION ON ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 


The Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics 


RESOLVES: 


1. In view of the present. circumstances, to 
declare that today it is more desirable and neces- 
sary than ever to establish a close and sincere 
cooperation between the American Republics in 
order that they may protect their economic and 
financial structure, maintain their fiscal equilib- 
rium, safeguard the stability of their currencies, 
promote and expand their industries, intensify 
their agriculture and develop their commerce. 

2. To create an Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee consisting of 
twenty-one (21) experts in economic problems, 
one for each of the American Republics, which 
shall be installed in Washington, D. C., not later 
than November 15, 1939, and which shall have 
the following functions: 

(a) To consider any problem of monetary rela- 
tionships, foreign exchange management, or bal- 
ance of international payment situation, which 
may be presented to it by the Government of any 
of the American Republics, and to offer to that 
Government whatever recommendations it deems 
desirable. 

(6) To study the most practical and satisfactory 
means of obtaining the stability of the monetary 
and commercial relationships between the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

(¢) To provide, with the cooperation of the Pan 
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American Union, the means for the interchange of 
information between the Governments of the 
American Republics with reference to the matters 
mentioned in the two preceding subparagraphs, 
as well as for the exchange of production, foreign 
trade, financial and monetary statistics, custom 
legislation and other reports on inter-American 
commerce. 

(d) To study and propose to the Governments 
the most effective measures for mutual coopera- 
tion to lessen or offset any dislocations which may 
arise in the trade of the American Republics and 
to maintain trade among themselves, and as far 
as possible, their trade with the rest of the world, 
which may be affected by the present war, on the 
basis of those liberal principles of international 
trade approved at the Seventh and Eighth Inter- 
national Conferences of American States and the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace. These principles shall be retained as the 
goal of their long-term commercial policies in 
order that the world shall not lack a basis of 
world-wide international trade in which all may 
participate after world order and peace may be 
restored. 

(ec) To study the possibility of establishing a 
custom truce, of reducing custom duties on the 
typical commodities which an American country 
may offer in the market of another American 
country, of abolishing or modifying import 
licenses on such commodities, as well as all the 
other obstacles which render difficult the inter- 
change of products between the said countries, of 
adopting a uniform principle of equality of treat- 
ment, eliminating all discriminatory measures, and 
of giving ample facilities to salesmen traveling 
from an American country to another. 

(f) To study the necessity of creating an inter- 
American institution which may render feasible 
and insure permanent financial cooperation be- 
tween the treasuries, the Central Banks and 
analogous institutions of the American Republics, 
and propose the manner and conditions under 
which such an organization should be established 
and determine the matters with which it should 
deal. 

(g) To study measures which tend to promote 
the importation and consumption of products of 
the American Republics, especially through the 
promotion of lower prices and better transporta- 
tion and credit facilities. 

(kh) To study the usefulness and feasibility of 
organizing an Inter-American Commercial Insti- 
tute to maintain the importers and exporters of 
the American Republics in contact with each 


other and to supply them with the necessary data 
for the promotion of inter-American trade. 

(<) To study the possibility of establishing new 
industries and negotiating commercial treaties, 
especially for the interchange of the raw materials 
of each country. 

(j) To study the possibility that silver be also 
one of the mediums for international payments. 

The Inter-American Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee shall communicate to the Governments 
the results of the studies made in each case and 
shall recommend the measures which it considers 
shouid be taken. 

3. To recommend to the Governments of the 
American Republics: 

(a) To take measures in accordance with their 
own respective legislation, with a view to avoiding 
increases of rates or premiums to an extent not 
justified by the special expenses and risks incurred 
because of the present state of war, by shipping 
companies which maintain transportation services 
between the countries of the Continent, and 
marine insurance companies operating in their 
territories. 

(6) To promote the negotiation of bilateral or 
multilateral agreements for the organization and 
maintenance of regular and connected steamship 
services between the countries of the Continent in 
order to facilitate the direct traffic of passengers 
and cargoes. These agreements are to make 
special provisions for traveling salesmen and 
commercial samples. 

(c) To study the possibility of reducing to a 
minimum consular fees on manifests of vessels in 
the above-mentioned services, so as to make pos- 
sible the shipment of reduced quantities of com- 
modities which require rapid and special trans- 
portation. 

(d) To study the possibility, in accordance with 
their legislation, of reducing to a minimum port, 
sanitary and other formalities applied to the 
traffic of merchandise between the American Re- 
publics. 

4. To recommend to the Governments that they 
do everything possible to abolish obstacles to the 
free inter-American movement of capital. 

5. To recommend to the Governments that, 
when deemed necessary, they negotiate agree- 
ments in accordance with the circumstances and 
legislation of each country, with a view to the 
establishment of bases that would make feasible 
and secure the granting of inter-American credits 
which may serve to intensify the interchange of 
products as well as for the development of natural 
resources. 
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6. To request the governments of the most 
industrialized countries of the Continent to do 
whatever is possible, within their legal faculties 
and circumstances, to prevent excessive and un- 
justified increases in the prices of manufactured 
articles destined for export. 

7. To recommend that the American Govern- 
ments promote the negotiation of arrangements, 
in accordance with their legislation and within 
their possibilities, with a view to obtaining ample 
facilities with regard to the treatment of re- 
embarkation of merchandise sold or acquired by 
American countries, detained at the present 
moment on board merchant vessels of countries 
at war which are unable to transport it to its 
original destination. 

8. ‘To recommend to the respective Govern- 
ments that they preserve in a reciprocal and 
generous form the legitimate principle of freedom 
of communications and transit through the ports 
and territories of the American nations, in accord- 
ance with the legislation and international agree- 
ments in force. 

9. To recommend that countries bordering on 
each other hold, among themselves, meetings of 
their Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or of their 
Ministers of Finance, or of special plenipoten- 
tiaries, in the capital of one of them, in order to 
arrive at agreements for solving common prob- 
lems of a financial, fiscal, or economic character, 
in conformity with the relevant general principles 
of commercial policy approved at recent inter- 
American Conferences. 

10. To make every effort in order to complete 
their respective sections of the Pan American 
Highway and to recommend to the countries 
which have ratified the Buenos Aires Convention 
that they designate as soon as possible one or 
more experts to expedite the fulfillment of the 
recommendations of the Third Pan American 
Highway Congress. (Approved, October 3, 1939.) 


RESOLUTION ON CONTRABAND OF WAR 


WHEREAS: 


The Convention on Maritime Neutrality, signed 
at Habana on February 20, 1928, recites in the 
Preamble thereof that “international solidarity 
requires that the liberty of commerce should be 
always respected, avoiding as far as possible 
unnecessary burdens for the neutrals’’; 

Article 16 of the same Convention stipulates 
that ‘‘Credits that a neutral state may give to 


facilitate the sale or exportation of its food prod- 
ucts and raw materials” are not included within 
the prohibition contained in that article against 
the granting of loans or the opening of credits to 
a belligerent by a neutral state during the dura- 
tion of war; 

The American Republics cannot remain indif- 
ferent to measures that restrict their normal com- 
merce with belligerents in foodstuffs, clothing and 
raw materials for peace-time industries; 

Elemental humanitarian considerations impel 
the American Republics to deplore the depriva- 
tion of civilian populations of the normal means of 
subsistence; 

The American Republics, in accordance with 
a lofty conception of neutrality, consider unjusti- 
fied the limitations which may be placed upon 
their legitimate commerce and trade with the 
neutral countries of other continents; and 

The American Republics consider that it is 
indispensable to avoid, in accordance with their 
domestic laws, the effects of measures within their 
respective territories and in detriment to their 
sovereignty, which the belligerent governments 
may take to restrict the freedom of trade of their 
nationals in neutral countries, 

The Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics 


RESOLVES: 


1. To register its opposition to the placing of 
foodstuffs and clothing intended for civilian popu- 
lations, not destined directly or indirectly for the 
use of a belligerent government or its armed 
forces, on lists of contraband. 

2. To declare that they do not consider con- 
trary to neutrality the granting of credits to 
belligerents for the acquisition of merchandise 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, whenever 
permitted by the domestic legislation of the neutral 
countries. 

3. That the Neutrality Committee, established 
by another agreement of this Meeting, shall 
undertake the immediate study of whatever con- 
cerns the commercial situation of raw materials, 
minerals, plant or animal, produced by the 
American Republics, and shall recommend such 
individual or collective action that should be 
taken by the governments for the purpose of 
reducing the unfavorable effects on the free 
movement of these commodities, of contraband 
declarations and other economic measures of the 
belligerent countries. (Approved October 3, 1939.) 


The American Experience 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
Librarian of Congress 


THis is an occasion without precedent in 
the history of the Library of Congress. 
But not perhaps for the reason of which 
you think. It is an occasion without 
precedent in the history of the Library of 
Congress because it is the first time in the 
Library’s history when the Librarian has 
opened a new building or a new division 
with a speech. 

The Library moved across from the 
Capitol to the building in which we stand 
to the accompaniment of an eloquent and 
admired silence. Forty years later it 
pushed its frontiers across the street to the 
Annex which can be seen from these 
windows without a single word. ‘Today 
it opens its Hispanic Room with a speech 
by the Librarian. 

Unkind critics or unkinder friends will 
suggest that the difference is a difference 
in librarians—that my predecessor being 
truly a librarian knew the golden value 
of that silence to which students in libraries 
are continually admonished whereas I, 
being a versifier, suffer from the itch for 
words which has always characterized my 
calling. It is a plausible explanation for 
it contains much truth. There is indeed 
a difference in Librarians and a difference, 
I fear, for the worse. 

But the real explanation is not this. The 
real explanation is that the times change 
as well as the men. ‘There are times when 
a great institution can let stone and mortar 
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speak for it. And there are other times 
when it must attempt to speak, however 
haltingly, for itself. 

This is such a time. Once the value of 
the things of the spirit could be taken for 
eranted. Once it could be taken for 
granted anywhere in the civilized world 
that the free inquiry of the free spirit was 
essential to the dignified and noble life of 
man. Once it could be assumed as a 
matter of course that the work of artists, 
the work of poets, the work of scholars, was 
good and should be respected, and would 
be preserved. Now it is no longer possible 
to assume these things. Now—and it is 
still incredible to us that it should be 
true—now such an act of faith in the life 
of the human spirit as we perform here 
today, such an act of respect for the labor 
of poets and scholars and of love for that 
which they have made, cannot be taken 
for granted: cannot be left to speak for 
itself even in a room as beautiful, as 
eloquent as this. It is necessary for us to 
say what it is that we are doing and why 
it is that we are doing it. 

I for one am not proud of this necessity. 
I am not glad that it is necessary to speak. 

What we do is this: we dedicate here a 
room and a division of the Library of Con- 
gress which has been set apart for the 
preservation and the study and the honor 
of the literature and scholarship of those 
other republics which share with ours the 
word American; and which share with ours 
also the memories of human hope and 
human courage which that word evokes— 
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evokes now as never before in the history 
of our hemisphere. 

Why we do it is also obvious. We do it 
because this literature and this scholarship 
are worthy in themselves of the closest 
study and the most meticulous care and the 
greatest veneration; and because they, 
more than any other literature and more 
than any other scholarship, help us in this 
republic to understand the American past 
which is common to us all. 

We are beginning to perceive, as the 
peaceful dream of the Nineteenth Century 
fades away and the economic theories and 
scientific theories, which were to explain 
everything, fade away with it—we are 
beginning to perceive that man never was, 
and never can be, such a philosophic ab- 
straction as the thinkers of that century 
supposed—that man is a creature living 
on this earth and that the earth he lives on 
qualifies his life. America has shaped and 
qualified and redirected the lives of men 
living on her continents for four hundred 
years. But we who are born in America 
and live our lives here have not very well 
understood our relations to these conti- 
nents, nor our debt to them, nor in what 
way they have altered us and changed our 
bodies and our minds. 

We have not understood this because we 
have turned, for the most part, to the 
literature and the scholarship of Europe for 
instruction, and for the interpretation of 
our world. ‘Those of us who were of Latin 
origin have turned to the literatures of 
latinized Europe, and those of us who were 
of English and Celtic and Scandinavian 
and Teutonic origin to the literatures of 
northern Europe. We have found there 
great treasures, great wisdom, high in- 
struction—but only rarely an interpreta- 
tion of our own lives in terms of the earth 
we know. Even the American child 
reading his European poems feels the 
strangeness: the seasons are wrong, the 


springs too early or too slow, the birds and 
animals different. 

It is a curious condition but one which, 
by long habit, we have come to take as 
natural. We have looked at America with 
borrowed European eyes so long that we 
should hardly recognize the country if we 
saw it with our own. Doubtless we shall 
continue for many generations to look at 
America with these eyes. Our cultural 
inheritance is European by origin, and 
like other European legatees of other 
legacies we can enjoy it only in the original 
currency. Which means inevitably that 
we employ that original currency to value 
our American lives. But though it is in- 
evitable that the great richness of our 
European past should impose its values 
upon our American present, it is not in- 
evitable, and it is surely not desirable, that 
the great richness of our European past 
should exclude us from the richness of 
our own. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there has been accumulating on 
these continents a body of recorded Ameri- 
can experience of the very greatest im- 
portance to anyone concerned to under- 
stand the American earth and the relation 
of that earth to the men who live upon it. 
Because this experience has been recorded 
in several languages and because it has 
been deposited in scattered places—places 
as far apart as Santiago de Chile and 
Bogota and Buenos Aires and Mexico 
City and New Orleans and St. Louis and 
Quebec—because, furthermore, it has 
been overlaid with the continuing impor- 
tation of European literature and European 
thought—for all these reasons the recorded 
American experience has not influenced 
the common life of the Americas as it 
should have influenced it. It has not been 
useful to an understanding of the Americas 
as it should have been useful. 

Other men who know these continents 
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better than 1 know them—other men who: 
know these records of the American exper- 
ience better than I shall ever know them— 
will think of many instances in their own 
lives when the words of men who lived in 
the Americas before them have made 
suddenly clear, and suddenly explicable, 
matters they had long wished to under- 
stand. But even in my shallow knowledge 
of these things there is one such indebted- 
ness. Some twelve years ago in a Paris 
library I came upon a copy of Bernal 
Diaz’ True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain. ‘Therein that still living, still human, 
still sharply breathing and believable story 
of Mexico it seemed to me that I under- 
stood for the first time the central Ameri- 
can experience—the experience which is 
American because it can be nothing else— 
the experience of all those who, of what- 
ever tongue, are truly American—the 
experience of the journey westward from 
the sea into the unknown and dangerous 
country beyond which lies the rich and 
lovely city for which men hope. 

I tried at that time to make a poem of 
this understanding. The argument of 
my poem began— 

Of that world’s conquest and the fortunate wars: 
Of the great report and expectation of honor: 


How in their youth they stretched sail: how fared 
they 


Westward under the wind: by wave wandered: 
Shoaled ship at the last at the ends of ocean: 
How they were marching in the lands beyond: 


Of the difficult ways there were and the winter’s 

@f the bby they found in the good lands: how 
they lay in it: 

How there was always the leaves and the days 
going.... 

Other men will say the same thing in 
other words and many of them better. 
Historians will tell us how their study of 
the documents and monuments of Mexico 
and Peru opened to their minds the true 
perspective of American civilization—a 
civilization of which the first European 
date is the year 1523 when a school for 
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Indian boys was opened in Mexico City— 
of which the first American date lies deep 
under the limestone waters of Yucatan 
and the iron earth of Guatemala. Scholars 
will speak of the year 1539 when the first 
book to be printed in the Americas was 
printed in the city of Mexico. Lovers. of 
human liberty will remember the name 
of Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora who, in 
the year 1691, at a time when witches 
were being hung in Salem, successfully 
defended against the ecclesiastics of Mexico 
his opinion that the great eclipse of that 
year was anaturalevent. ‘They will quote 
against all witch-burners in all centuries 
and countries his noble words: “I stood 
with my quadrant and telescope viewing 
the [blackened] sun, extremely happy and 
repeatedly thanking God for | having 
granted that I might behold what so 
rarely happens in a given place and about 
which there are so few observations in the 
books.’? 

No man living in the United States can 
truly say he knows the Americas unless he 
has a knowledge of these things—a knowl- 
edge of this other American past, this older 
American past which shares with ours the 
unforgettable experience of the journey 
toward the West and the westward hope. 

What we are doing in this room, then, 
is to dedicate to the uses of the citizens of 
the United States, and to the uses of 
learners and readers everywhere, these 
records of the American experience. In 
this Hispanic Room of the Library, stu- 
dents of the Americas may follow the great 
Iberian tradition which has populated 
with its ideas and its poetry by far the 
greater part of these two continents. Here 
they may read the rich and various works. 
written in these continents in the Iberian 
tongues—the two great tongues which, 
with our own, have become the American 
language. Here, if our hopes are realized, 
Americans may some day find the greatest 
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collection of Hispanic literature and 
scholarship ever gathered in one place. 


There are men in the world today— 
and many rather than few—who say that 
the proper study of mankind is not man 
but a particular kind of man. There are 
those who teach that the only cultural study 
proper to a great people is its own culture. 
There are those also who say that the only 
real brotherhood is that blood brotherhood 
for which so many wars have been fought 
and by which so many deaths are still 
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justified. ‘The dedication of this room and 
of this collection of books is a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that these opinions are not 
valid in the Americas: that in the Ameri- 
cas, peopled by so many hopes, so many 
sufferings, so many races, the highest 
brotherhood is still the brotherhood of the 
human spirit and the true study is the 
study of the best. 

This is the belief of the people of this 
Republic expressed by the action of their 
national Library in the dedication of this 
room. 
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The Hispanic Foundation in the 


Library of Congress 


ROBERT CG. SMITH 


Assistant Director 


History 

THE HispANnic FOUNDATION in the Library 
of Congress is the most recently created 
center in the United States for the study 
of Hispanic culture both in the Old and in 
the New Worlds. The Library of Con- 
gress, of which the Foundation is an integral 
part, is the national library of the United 
States. Founded in 1800, it was at first 
located in the Capitol, where it received in 
1815 its first important collection, the pri- 
vate library of Thomas Jefferson, two 
thirds of which was burned in 1851. In 
1897, the Library was transferred to the 
present building, in a special gallery of 
which the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution were placed 
on permanent exhibition twenty-seven 
Vie aus aterm (02) a @raue Avorn Sparc 
new Annex was opened, giving the Library 
of Congress twice as much book space as 
any Other library in this country. 

Its director, the Librarian of Congress, 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, has just completed 
40 years of service and is now retiring to 
the position of Librarian Emeritus after 
having increased the collection of books 
from less than half a million to over five 
million volumes. His successor is Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish, one of our most 
distinguished contemporary poets. Dur- 
ing the course of these forty fruitful years, 
Dr. Putnam has transformed the Library 
of Congress into an institution “‘universal 
in scope, national in service.” ‘Today the 
collections comprise more than 5,500,000 


volumes and pamphlets, 1,400,000 maps 
and views, 1,194,000 pieces and volumes 
of music, 542,000 prints, 97,000 bound 
volumes of newspapers, and so many manu- 
scripts that a numerical estimate is nct 
feasible. The Library possesses the largest 
collection of books on aeronautics in the 
world, the largest collection of Chinese 
books outside of China and Japan, and 
probably the largest collection of Russian 
books outside of Russia. In the Division 
of Manuscripts are the papers of nearly 
all the Presidents and of many statesmen. 
In the Rare-Book Collection are about 
83,000 items; among them are many 
first editions, rare bindings, some 25,000 
early American pamphlets, over 1,500 
bound volumes of American eighteenth 
century newspapers. Of the more than 
4,600 fifteenth century books, 3,000— 
including the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible—were purchased by 
a special act of Congress in 1930. 

Not only has material been collected 
and preserved, but concurrently there has 
been ‘‘a development and diversification 
of the service.” The Library has become 
increasingly the resort of scholars. The 
service to Congress has been intensified 
by the creation of a Legislative Reference 
Service. The community at large has 
been benefited by the actual loan of books 
required for serious uses and not locally 
available; by publication of ‘‘select (topi- 
cal) lists,’ of special catalogues and calen- 
dars in book form and, in a few cases, of 
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actual texts of historical manuscripts in 
the possession of the Library; by informa- 
tion furnished through correspondence; 
and by supplying at cost to other libraries, 
societies, and individuals, printed cards, a 
byproduct of the Library’s cataloguing 
operations. 

Many gifts have been made to the 
Library because of Dr. Putnam’s personal 
enterprise and because of the growing 
public recognition of the preeminence of 
the Library as a national center of learn- 
ing. An act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1925, created ‘“The Library of Congress 
Trust Fund Board,”’ which authorizes the 
Board not only to accept endowments but 
also to receive gifts of money for immediate 
disbursement. 

One of the most interesting accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Putnam’s administration was 
the establishment of a series of consultant- 
ships held by men who are specialists in 
various fields. They have served to guide 
the development of the library within their 
own disciplines and to assist scholars in 
the pursuit of their researches, much as the 
members of a university faculty do. This 
service is still unique among the libraries 
of this country. Another outstanding serv- 

-ice of the Library of Congress to the public 

has been the preparation from time to 
‘time of special bibliographies in a number 
of fields, many of which are of particular 
“interest to Hispanic studies. 

The Hispanic Foundation owes its origin 
to the establishment in 1927 of a generous 
fund for the purchase of new books by 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, the founder 
of the Hispanic Society of America in 
New York City. In the words of the 
donor, “‘the books purchased shall relate 
to Spanish, Portuguese, and South Ameri- 
can arts, crafts, literature and_ history 
only.” Since the creation of this fund, the 
Library has acquired each year about 2,000 
books published in the Hispanic world 
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within the ten years preceding the date of 
purchase. This limitation of the fund, 
stipulated by the donor, has served to 
encourage youthful authors just entering 
upon their careers, for often these purchases 
of their first works have served later to 
make their names known in this country. 
Through the operation of the Huntington 
Fund and the guidance of the Consultant 
in Hispanic Literature, Dr. David Rubio 
of the Catholic University of America, 
and his predecessor, the Library has for 
the last ten years been performing a cul- 
tural undertaking of real importance. 


The Eispanic Room 


To broaden this activity, to provide more 
adequately the elements for the study and 
appreciation of Hispanic culture, both of 
the mother countries, Spain and Portu- 
gal, and of Hispanic America, the His- 
panic Foundation has been created. An 
anonymous friend generously provided 
funds for its suitable housing within the 
building of the Library of Congress. The 
distinguished architect, Paul Philippe Cret, 
designer of such monuments as the Pan 
American Union, the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and the Federal Reserve building 
in Washington, and the Pennsylvania 
Museum of the Fine Arts at Philadelphia, 
was commissioned to create a setting of 
Hispanic origin which should tend to 
withdraw the reader from the present to 
the past ages of Spanish and Portuguese 
culture. 

Indeed, that is precisely the impression 
that the visitor has on entering the rooms 
of the Hispanic Foundation. In an at- 
mosphere of cloistered quiet and serenity 
he beholds an interior whose details carry 
out faithfully the style of the Szglo de Oro, 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
taste of Spain and Portugal. First, one 
enters a vaulted vestibule of ample propor- 
tions lighted by a splendid silver chandelier 
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which is an original example of the 
mudéjar style of Toledo. In this room, 
against a background of armorial tapes- 
tries and rich furniture, special exhibitions 
are held. Rare maps, important docu- 
ments and autographs, early printed books 
and pamphlets are arranged there in 
special displays to commemorate the anni- 
versary of some event of great impor- 
tance, such as the present exhibition mark- 
ing the quater-centenary of Hernando de 
Soto’s expedition from Cuba which cul- 
minated in the discovery of the Mississippi 
River. 

Later in the year an exhibition will open 
at the Library of Congress under the 
auspices of the Hispanic Foundation which 
will commemorate the four hundredth an- 
niversary of the printing of the first book in 
the Americas, an event which occurred in 
Mexico in 1539. This exhibition will 
trace the history of Mexican printing down 
to the present day, showing the earliest 
examples that the Library possesses and 
the most significant books from the stand- 
point of beautiful type and binding, and first 
and rare editions of works of outstanding 
social, historical, and literary value in the 
four subsequent centuries. Newspapers, 
literary periodicals, and journals of all sorts 
will be represented, as well as political 
broadsides and caricatures. Following 
this exhibition another devoted to Portu- 
guese printing in Portugal and its colonies 
will coincide with the international cele- 
bration of the 800th anniversary of Portu- 
guese independence. 

From the vestibule the visitor enters the 
main reading room, a gallery some 130 
feet in length. A lofty frieze around both 
rooms records the names of great historic 
and literary figures of the different Hispanic 
countries. ‘There Cervantes stands be- 
side Camoées, Magellan beside Columbus. 
Loyola, El Cid, Lope de Vega, Calderén 
and Bolivar are also there. In Latin 
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American letters such great figures as 
Gongalves Dias, Bello, M. A. Caro, Sar- 
miento, Icazbalceta, Ricardo Palma, Ro- 
dé, Medina, Montalvo, Heredia and Dario 
are represented. Immediately adjacent to 
this room are some 100,000 Hispanic vol- 
umes which can be consulted there and in 
the wood-panelled alcoves about it, in an 
atmosphere of beauty such as a seventeenth 
century monastic library might originally 
have presented. About the lower walls 
runs a dado of soft blue tiles from Puebla 
in Mexico; there are curtains of golden 
brocade at the windows and about the 
alcoves and balconies, which are of fine 
wrought iron. Delicately colored leather 
chairs complement the silvery tonality of 
the woodwork. A marble tablet which 
commemorates this splendid gift completes 
the room, standing between two doors of 
Spanish design which lead to the adminis- 
trative offices. 

Adjacent to the Hispanic Foundation, a 
reference room is being arranged, where 
general works of reference, dictionaries, 
and current Hispanic periodicals and news- 
papers will be available for consultation by 
the general public. Individual studies are 
here available for mature scholars pursuing 
special researches. Already the Founda- 
tion has been host to three specialists from 
Brazil, Chile, and Mexico, respectively, 
and we hope that such visits will, in the 
future, be made with increasing frequency. 

On July 1, the Foundation was opened 
to readers and a modest staff was organized 
for administrative purposes. Dr. David 
Rubio, who has been the Consultant in 
Hispanic Literature since 1931, was ap- 
pointed Curator of the Hispanic Collec- 
tion. Dr. Lewis Hanke of Harvard Uni- 
versity was designated as Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation. Dr. Robert C. 
Smith of the School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Illinois subsequently joined 
the staff as Assistant Director. 
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At the right is the vestibule, ornamented by a rich velvet hanging. The handsome silver chandelier 
is an original example of the mudéjar style of Toledo. Around the walls runs a dado of tiles from Puebla in 
Mexico. 


The resources of the collections 


Located in Washington, which has 
become the diplomatic center for the 
Spanish-speaking world, the Hispanic 
Foundation is constantly in touch with the 
leading personalities in the scholarly and 
political worlds of Latin America, Spain 
and Portugal, both in their own countries 
and when they visit the capital of the 
United States. ‘The Foundation possesses 
already a goodly working collection for 
Hispanic studies which is supplemented 
by certain rarities within the field which 
are housed in the various special divisions of 
the Library. For example, the Rare Book 
Room possesses many Hispanic items of 


real importance. There is a copy of one 
of the earliest books known to have been 
printed in Mexico City by Juan Pablos, a 
Christian Doctrine for the first bishop, 
Fray Juan de Zumarraga, printed in 
1544, and some fifteen other sixteenth 
century Mexican items, including the 
rare book on navigation, the first of its 
kind in the New World, written by Diego 
Garcia de Palacio and published by Pedro 
Ocharte in Mexico in 1587. A copy of 
what is probably the first book printed in 
South America, a catechism published in 
Spanish and in two Indian dialects by An- 
tonio Ricardo in Lima in 1585, is also kept 
here. Among its notable collection of pam- 
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phlets relating to the Dutch West Indies 
Company in the New World, there is a 
mysterious Brasilsche gelt-sack of 1647 which 
may be the first printing in Brazil. ‘There 
is also the extensive Henry Harrisse bequest 
containing the interleaved and profusely 
annotated copies of the writings of that 
eminent American bibliophile on the 
Columbus period. Finally, the John Boyd 
Thacher Collection of autographs con- 
tains signed letters of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Charles V, the Empress Isabella, 
and other Spanish sovereigns. It also 
includes nine Spanish incunabula and an 
incunabulum from Portugal, as well as 
the second book printed in Spain, a Latin 
Sallust published in Valencia in 1475, a 
Spanish edition of Seneca’s Proverbs, which 
came from the press of Antonio de Cente- 
nera at Zamora in 1482, a folio volume 
of the Cura de la piedra . . . y célica rrenal, 
by Julian Gutiérrez, a rare work on the 
diseases of the bladder, printed by Peter 
Hagembach of Toledo in 1498, and Los 
doze trabajos de ercules by Enrique de 
Villena de Aragon, from the first press of 
Juan de Burgos, 1499. 

The Division of Manuscripts contains its 
own Hispanic treasures. Outstanding are 
two early sixteenth century manuscripts— 
the Columbus Codex, a book of privileges 
granted to him, written down at Sevilla 
with an authentic and contemporary 
transcript sent to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of the celebrated Bull Dudum Quidem of 
Alexander VI (26 Sept., 1493), and the 
so-called Sneyd Codex, a part of the John 
Boyd ‘Thacher Collection, which is the 
first Venetian report on the discoveries of 
Columbus and the Portuguese navigations 
to India. There is a 1547 Mexican treatise 
on the native languages, besides a Cortés 
letter of five years previous, written to 
Charles V, advising that the Indians of 
Mexico be put under the protection of the 
Crown. 


In.1929 a valuable collection of Hispanic . 
materials, comprising a mass of early manu- 
scripts relating to the first two centuries of 
Spanish American history, was presented 
to the Library by Mr. Edward S. Harkness 
of New York. ‘The distinguished historian 
J. Franklin Jameson has described the 
collection in the following terms: 

‘The Mexican papers, the earliest of which is 
dated in 1525, only five years after Mexico was 
won for Spain on the plain of Otumba, have a 
certain degree of unity in that most of them are 
connected to some extent with the house of Cortés, 


many of the documents having arisen from the 
state trial of Martin Cortés, son of the conquis- 


tador. The Peruvian documents are more mis- _ 
cellaneous; in fact, extraordinarily varied in 
character. There are few aspects of the early 


history and life of Spanish Peru which are not 
illuminated in one or another of these thousand 
and odd documents, extending in date from 1531 
to 1651 (with one additional document of 1740). 
Aside from a certain number of cédulas of Charles 
V and Philip II, they originated in Peru. Most 
of them are originals, preserved by notaries, while 
notarial copies were sent to Spain. They come 
from persons of all sorts, from the Pizarros and 
Almagros, the viceroys and bishops, down to 
secretaries and merchants, pilots and _ sailors, 
schoolmasters and widows. They include decrees 
and proclamations of viceroys, orders and instruc- 
tions of officers to subordinates, contracts and 
agreements, commercial accounts and _ letters, 
minutes of municipalities, manumissions, and 
many other varieties of documents. .. . 

A few specific instances may illustrate the rich- 
ness of this collection. For example, besides the 
long series of documents of the Pizarros and Alma- 
gros which show the processes of the conquest of 
Peru from 1531 on, there is the claim put forward 
by Diego Almagro the younger on account of the 
killing of his father. There is the imposing 
tailor’s bill of Hernando de Soto. ‘There is the 
long protest (1554) of some sixty of the chief 
notables among the conquerors against the new 
ordinance restricting personal services from the 
Indians which had been promulgated by Charles 
V, under the influence of Bishop Las Casas. 
There are the record books of two Andean frontier 
communities, begun in 1538 and 1539 respec- 
tively. There are provisions regarding protection 
against the “‘Lutheran corsairs”” of Francis Drake 
and the services of Indian runners to give warn- 
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ings of his approach.. There are announcements 
of royal endowments of the University of San 
Marcos at Lima and of provision for a chair of 
Indian languages, with injunction that priests and 
missionaries must learn the language of their 
flocks. In short, all the round of human life in 
old Peru finds illustration in this collection. 

In 1914 the Library of Congress began 
a program of copying manuscripts in 
Spanish archives and libraries relating 
to the history of the United States, and 
more particularly to the former Spanish 
possessions within our borders. Five years 
later similar work was undertaken in 
Mexico. Under a substantial Rockefeller 
grant the work was considerably broad- 
ened, and the practice of making tran- 
scripts was abandoned, in favor of photo- 
stats or photofilm enlargements. As a 
result, the Division of Manuscripts now 
possesses a collection of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pages copied from the papers in 
the Archivo General de Indias, at Seville, the 
Archivo General de Simancas, the Archivo 
Historico Nacional, and the Ministerio de 
Estado, at Madrid. From the Archivo 
General y Publico de la Nacién and the 
Archivo General de la Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores of Mexico City have come many 
thousands more. In this present year 
another collection of material containing 
the correspondence of the Argentine For- 
eign Office with that nation’s diplomatic 
missions in this country, coming from the 
Archivo General de la Nacién, in Buenos 
Aires, has been added, in addition to a 
gift from the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington of manuscripts in Mexican and 
Spanish archives and libraries relating to 
the Yucatan region in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Finally copies are now being made 
of a private collection of photographs of 
papers in the old Archivo General del Hospital 
de Fests, in Mexico City, dealing with 
Indian labor in Mexico in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. The total deposit constitutes an 
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exceptionally rich field for research in 
various aspects of Hispanic culture. 

Finally, there is a special collection of 
Portuguese manuscripts. It is notable for 
the richness of its material on the Military 
Orders and on Sebastianism, that mystic 
cult that obstinately denied the death of 
Dom Sebastiao on the battle field of Al 
Kasr al Kebir, maintaining that he still 
lived and would eventually return to 
restore the past greatness of his country. 

In the Division of Maps is preserved one 
of the monuments of Hispanic cartog- 
raphy—the manuscript Atlas of the World, 
completed by the royal Portuguese map- 
maker, Jodo Teixeira, in 1630. It con- 
tains secret maps of the Americas and the 
Indies. There are also rare portulan 
charts of the coasts of Central and South 
America, cartographic manuscripts from 
the Royal School of Navigation at Cadiz 
(375 manuscript maps and charts, 1712— 
1824), depicting various portions of His- 
panic America and the former Spanish 
possessions in this country, Vopel’s manu- 
script 4-inch globe published in 1688, and 
one of the so-called buccaneer’s atlases, 
made about 1690, showing the coast of 
western South America. Another impor- 
tant nucleus for Hispanic studies is the 
Woodbury Lowery Collection of over 300 
maps relating to the former Spanish pos- 
sessions in this country. 

Among the more isolated and relatively 
unknown special collections of the Library 
of Congress are the Ladino books in the 
Division of Semitic and Oriental Litera- 
ture. This material, written in the Judaeo- 
Spanish vernacular of the Sephardic Jews 
who were expelled from Spain in the 
fifteenth century and printed in the Rashi 
or Rabbinic Hebrew characters, is partly 
composed of Bible translations and liturgi- 
cal and rabbinical works, among which are 
some early editions. For the most part, 
however, the collection consists of modern 
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belles-lettres. “Lhe Library is eager to add 
to its books in this field, and is already 
recelving a current weekly periodical, La 
Vara, published in New York City. 

The Division of Orientalia, the largest 
deposit of Sino-Japanese material outside 
the Orient, is rich in books printed in 
Chinese by Portuguese missionaries at 
Macao and other cities of the Orient. ‘The 
Library consultants in Islamic and Indic 
studies stand ready to assist the researches 
of scholars in the Oriental aspects of 
Hispanic culture. 

The Division of Documents maintains a 
system of exchange of government publica- 
tions with all the Hispanic nations. An 
attempt has been made to obtain complete 
sets of all recent government gazettes, 
debates of parliamentary bodies, memorzas, 
bulletins, and special publications of 
government departments and academies 
and deliberations of provincial assemblies 
from the nations of Latin America. The 
resulting collection is probably unrivalled 
in this country, as are also the files of early 
government gazettes from Mexico, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and elsewhere in Latin 
America. 

The Law Library, another of the sepa- 
rate divisions of the Library of Congress, 
has made a special effort to secure a com- 
plete collection of outstanding books and 
legal journals pertaining to Hispanic cul- 
ture. Inasmuch as Hispanic scholars have 
earnestly devoted themselves to the law 
since the time of Saint Isidore, in the eighth 
century, this task is a considerable one. 
The Law Librarian, however, is particu- 
larly interested in this field and, with the 
aid of a special fund available for the pur- 
chase of legal materials, has already been 
able to make the Law Library one of the 
significant centers for the study of Hispanic 
law. 

Among the outstanding items is the first 
law book published in the Americas, com- 


piled by a Spanish official engaged in ad- 
ministering Spain’s vast empire: the famous 
Cedulario of Vasco de Puga, which appeared 
in Mexico in 1563 as one more of the 
notable products of the typographical skill! 
of Pedro Ocharte. 

Many editions of the fundamental 
Spanish law code, the Stete Partidas, are 
also found in the Law Library, including 
the first 1555 edition of the gloss of Gre- 
gorio Lépez. 

A collection of notable materials usually 
leads to publication and in the past the 
Law Library has issued guides to Spanish 
law as well as to the law of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. The Law Librarian 
has recently published a solid volume on 
The Background of Hispanic American Law 
and has now in preparation a guide 
to Mexican Law. It is expected that 
other legal publications will result as 
scholars continue to tap this rich source 
for the study of Hispanic law. 

Finally, the Division of Music possesses 
a notable corpus of early printed material 
on Spanish and Portuguese music, original 
scores by the Latin American composers 
Jacopo Fischer and Francisco Casa Bona, 
and manuscript transcriptions of Manuel 
de Falla’s music by Miguel Llobet. The 
Division has also a rapidly growing col- 
lection of phonograph records of Latin 
American folk music and a fine audito- 
rium in which, through the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Foundations, concerts are held 
regularly. In certain of these concerts the 
Library’s Stradivari instruments are used. 
Special attention is often paid in these 
concerts to the masterpieces of Hispanic 
music. 


The aims of the Foundation 


The Hispanic Foundation has as its 
principal function the creation of an un- 
surpassed collection of published materia] 
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pertaining to Spain, Portugal and the 
countries of Latin America. Jn this task 
we shall call for the advice of specialists 
within the Library and in the learned 
societies, libraries and universities through- 
out this country and the Hispanic lands. 
The Foundation, in spite of its constant 
purchases of books and periodicals from 
Latin America, Spain, and Portugal, can- 
not hope, however, to have a complete 
record of all contemporary publications, 
without the active assistance of the authors 
themselves. Many important articles and 
monographs are submerged in magazines 
and newspapers little known to us, or are 
published in widely dispersed centers. The 
Foundation has, therefore, adopted the 
policy of requesting writers to send copies 
of their works to the Library of Congress, 
where they become integral parts of the 
Hispanic Foundation. A box will be pro- 
vided for each author wherein his separate 
articles in newspapers and periodicals will 
be kept. With the friendly aid of all 
authors who concern themselves with 
Hispanic studies, it is expected that this 
collection of scattered contributions will 
provide a unique and increasingly valuable 
corpus of material. 

Already the response has been generous 


and the Foundation is daily receiving many 


important publications which otherwise 
might not have been available. Relations 
are being established with the lesser known 
societies and institutions of research within 
Latin America, Spain, and Portugal. 
Especially eager is the Foundation to 
interest writers and academicians in Portu- 
gal and throughout the Portuguese colonies 
and to have them send their works, not 
only because the Hispanic Foundation is 
determined that the Lusitanian world shall 
be equal in importance with the Spanish, 
within its sphere of activity, but also 
because the Portuguese collections of the 
Library of Congress are already well 
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developed. In 1927 a notable group of 
Portuguese books, numbering over 1,500 
volumes, was purchased from a_ private 
collector. The collection is particularly 
rich in the Portuguese chronicles of the 
Kings and the Religious Orders. ‘There 
is a complete set of pamphlets relating to 
the expulsion of the Jesuits under the 
Marquez de Pombal. ‘There is also im- 
portant and rare material on Portuguese 
law, the administration of towns and prov- 
inces, the constitution, diplomatic relations, 
and art and archaeology. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, which is 
edited at the Hispanic Foundation. It 
is an annual publication listing, with criti- 
cal and informative notes, the outstanding 
books and articles relating to Latin Amer- 
ica which have appeared throughout the 
world in the course of each year. The 
Handbook, of which the fourth yearly 
number is about to be published, enjoys 
the active collaboration of outstanding 
specialists who prepare sections on the 
various aspects of Latin American culture 
in both the humanities and the social 
sciences, such as anthropology, art, eco- 
nomics, history, literature and law. 

Two special aims that the Foundation 
cherishes are the creation of a compre- 
hensive Hispanic catalogue and the build- 
ing up of an extensive photographic archive 
of Hispanic culture. ‘The first of these, the 
catalogue, will require many years to 
prepare, but when completed will con- 
stitute an essential tool for scholarly work 
in this field. It will analyze the whole 
Hispanic collection of the Library of 
Congress. The catalogue will consist of 
two sections separately installed. ‘The 
first will be an author index catalogue, 
listing all the works of 2 given author 
followed by the biographical and critical 
works pertaining to him. The problem of 
analyticals will be attacked and when 
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completed, the catalogue will furnish a 
record of all articles by cr pertaining to a 
given writer which may have appeared in 
commemorative volumes, literary and his- 
torical reviews and other types of composite 
publications. ‘The second unit will be a 
complete subject index catalogue in which 
all that has been written on a given sub- 
ject, including analyticals, will be grouped 
together, as for example, the arts in Minas 
Gerais, Gaucho literature, or silver pro- 
duction in Peru. The value of this His- 
panic catalogue to scholars who come to 
visit the Library can scarcely be over- 
estimated. It will show at a glance what 
the Foundation possesses in relation to the 
rest of the Library of Congress. It will 
facilitate immeasurably the work of His- 
panic scholars and should serve, together 
with the completeness of the collections, 
to attract them to the Foundation. It is 
hoped that the other institutions will avail 
themselves as time goes on of this thorough 
catalogue by means of the purchase of 
duplicate cards. 

- The second long range objective of the 
Foundation, the photographic archive, will 
be expanded to include all such aspects of 
Hispanic culture as folk art, furniture, cos- 
tume, religious customs and, in the case of 
Cuba and Brazil, the diversified crafts of 
the negro. But principally it would com- 
prehend the fine arts in Spain, Portugal 
and Latin America.’ Special emphasis 
would be placed on the gathering of photo- 
graphs from the two latter regions, for 
little attention has as yet been paid to them 
by art historians. ‘The archive of Hispanic 
photegraphs would serve as a basic source 
of reference for scholarly investigation and 
research in a field in which at the present 
they are lamentably wanting, but which is 
among the richest of artistic provinces. 


The scope of the undertaking would be so 
inclusive as to embrace all periods, from 
the earliest productions through the 
Baroque or colonial epochs down to the 
present day. In the case of Latin Amer- 
ica, special attention would be paid to the 
artistic connections with the mother 
countries and an effort would be made 
to establish the indigenous influence in 
architecture, sculpture and painting. 

As its work develops the Foundation 
hopes to build up its collection so as to 
draw here specialists in many fields of His- 
panic research. This is particularly irue 
of sociology, economics and_ political 
science. We are not merely a linguistic, 
literary, or even historical foundation, but 
rather an active center for the study of 
every branch of the culture of Spain, 
Portugal and Latin America. The Foun- 
dation welcomes the visits and queries of 
mature scholars bent on serious and worth- 
while investigations, and its resources are 
always at their disposal. It will seek to 
put them in touch with other workers else- 
where in the same or related fields. If 
their stay at the Library is limited, special 
arrangements can be made in advance to 
have the necessary books awaiting their 
arrival. It is hoped that visitors from His- 
panic lands will come with increasing fre- 
quency, for only by such contacts can the 
Foundation continue to fulfill its mission. 

The Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress is still a very youthful organiza- 
tion. Its purpose is just beginning to be 
known throughout the Americas. With the 
proper support from the people of this 
country and those of the Hispanic world, 
with their sympathy and participation in 
its work, it should come to be one of the 
principal forces for the preservation and 
dissemination of Hispanic culture. 


Pan American Day 
at the New York World’s Fair 


PAUL MURPHY 


Director, Pan American Pavilion 


IN CELEBRATION of the participation of the 
American Republics at the New York 
World’s Fair, September 22 was designated 
as Pan American Day, and the members 
of the Governing Board of the Union were 
invited to be guests of honor. It was 
particularly in keeping with the unity of 
the Americas that this ceremony should 
have taken place just the day preceding 
the assembly of statesmen in Panama for 
consultation’ under the inter-American 
agreements of Buenos Aires and Lima. 

Shortly after one o’clock on September 
22 the members of the Governing Board, 
headed by the Chairman, the Honorable 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, were received at the World’s 
Fair Long Island entrance by a twenty-one 
gun salute and the raising of the Pan 
American flag. ‘Tractor trains were wait- 
ing to convey the members of the Govern- 
ing Board and their wives to Perylon Hall, 
where the diplomats were welcomed by 
the Hon. Harvey D. Gibson, Chairman 
of the Board of the New York World’s Fair, 
and the Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of the City of New York. The 
Latin American Commissioners General 
to the Fair, Consuls General in New York, 
officers of the Chambers of Commerce, 
and executives of the various transporta- 
tion and communication companies serv- 
ing Latin America joined the official party 
for a luncheon given by the World’s Fair 
Commission in honor of the members of 
the Governing Board. 


Afterwards, the guests went to the plaza 
of the Federal Building for the official 
ceremonies of the day at three o’clock. 
Starting at the Theme Center of the Fair— 
the Perisphere, a large globe symbolizing 


the world about us, and the Trylon, a 


slender triangular spire representing aspi- 
ration—they passed the blue-tiled foun- 
tains, sunk in the Continental Mall, and 
proceeded slowly around the Lagoon of 
Nations. ‘This lagoon is at one end of the 
great Court of Peace, along which the flags 
of all nations wave above the pavilions of 
their countries. As the party moved up 
the Court of Peace, trumpets heralded 
their approach, and the eight thousand 
people seated in the Court cheered and 
applauded. At three o’clock the mem- 
bers of the Governing Board and other 
speakers on the program ascended the 
plaza of the Federal Building, the home of 
the United States Commission to the Fair. 
This impressive white structure faces the 
Trylon and Perisphere, its two massive 
towers typifying the judicial and _legis- 
lative branches of the Government. The 


towers are joined by a long central portion 


which represents the executive branch and 
is fronted by thirteen columns, recalling 
the thirteen original states. 

The program commenced with the play- 
ing of The Star Spangled Banner and the 
raising of the Pan American flag over the 
Federal Building, while the official party 
stood at attention on the speakers’ plat- 
form overlooking the vast throng. News- 
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reel and newspaper photographers’ cam- 
eras and television apparatus began to 
click. The entire program was carried to 
all parts of the world in one of the most 
extensive broadcasts in radio history; the 
telecast was best seen within a radius of 50 
miles. Reporters seated at the foot of the 
platform picked up their telephones and 
dispatched the facts to the world. ‘The 
microphones of five radio hook-ups were 
turned to Mr. E. F. Roosevelt, Director of 
Foreign Participation at the New York 
World’s Fair, as he introduced the pre- 
siding officer, the Vice Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, His Excellency, Senor Don José 
Richling, Minister of Uruguay to the 
United States. The Minister, in dedicat- 
ing the day, said: 


In celebrating Pan American Day at the New 
York World’s Fair, we are not only paying tribute 
to an important continental movement, but we 
are also commemorating a significant anniversary. 
It is just fifty years ago, almost to the day, that the 
representatives of the American Republics as- 
sembled at Washington for the purpose of taking 
counsel with one another as to the best means of 
establishing closer economic and cultural ties be- 
tween the nations of this hemisphere. It was also 
at this first International Conference of American 
States that the first step was taken toward the es- 
tablishment of the Pan American Union. 

In view of the international situation which con- 
fronts us at this time, the exercises of today possess 
a special significance. It is a matter of no small 
import that the twenty-one republics of America 
are giving to the world an example of an entire 
continent not only at peace but irrevocably com- 
mitted to the orderly and peaceful settlement of all 
disputes that may arise between them. Coopera= 
tion, confidence, fair dealing, and mutual assist- 
ance have been the keynotes of the Pan American 
movement. It is, indeed, a record of which the 
American nations may well feel proud. 


At the conclusion of the Vice Chairman’s 
remarks, the flags of the twenty-one mem- 
ber nations of the Pan American Union 
were raised in a colorful and impressive 
ceremony. While the United States Navy 


Band, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Jensen, played excerpts from the national 
anthems of the countries, Boy Scouts un- 
furled the flags and stood at attention in 
salute to the twenty-one “‘good neighbors.” 

The program then continued with a 
greeting by Harvey D. Gibson on behalf 
of the New York World’s Fair Adminis- 
tration. He said in part: 


Certainly the proudest possession of the Western 
Hemisphere today is the Pan American Spirit. 
Without it, this Fair could not have come into 
being. Without it, few of us here could have any 
hope for the future of civilization. With it, as 
President Roosevelt has promised in behalf of the 
United States, ‘“We shall continue to strive under 
Divine Providence with heart and soul and strength 
to serve the cause of peaceful humanity by setting 
an example.” 

Across the Atlantic, distrust, antagonisms and 
war fill the minds and hearts of men. In the 
Americas, the spirit of cooperation and confidence 
is growing stronger day by day, as it has grown 
since that day in 1826, when Simén Bolivar, at the 
Congress of Panama, first set forth a concept of 
American solidarity that inspired the conferences 
of the American Republics of our time. 

The Pan Americanism of today moves as a 
mighty force toward commercial and cultural 
world friendship. ‘The commerce of the twenty- 
one American Republics is a ten to twelve billion 
dollar constructive business. The culture of these 
republics is still sound currency throughout the 
world. It must remain so for the benefit of 
posterity. 

In behalf of the Fair Corporation, I wish to 
thank the Pan American Union for arranging 
today’s significant program, and to voice our 
appreciation of the displays set up in the Pan 
American Pavilion on Presidential Row South. 

The Pavilion has already had about one million 
visitors. Its most spectacular display is a huge 
activated relief map of the twenty-one co-joined 
American nations, showing their principal prod- 
ucts and their means of transportation and com- 
munication. I recommend study of that map to 
all who can possibly get here to see it, for it is a 
graphic representation of continental solidarity. 

Mr. Hull, you greatly honor the Fair by your 
visit. In these days when no man can foretell] 
what perils may lie ahead for the Americas, we are 
confident that you will further instruct us in the 
noble concepts of Simén Bolivar, James G. Blaine, 
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A throng of eight thousand persons gathered in the Court of Peace to salute the Americas. The Hon. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State and Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
was the principal speaker. 


Elihu Root, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Cordell 
Hull, and your colleagues on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

The Hon. Fiorello LaGuardia, Mayor 
of the City of New York, spoke next, begin- 
ning with a definition of Pan America. 
‘Pan America today is something more 
than a geographical definition,” he de- 
clared. “‘Pan America is a democracy of 
democracies. Pan America is an unchart- 
ered world power dedicated to the progress 
of civilization, to the happiness of man and 
to the maintenance of peace. Pan Ameri- 
canism recognizes the complete and abso- 
lute sovereignty of every independent 
country on the western hemisphere where 
a nation, like an individual in a democracy, 


is measured by its soul and not by its size. 
In the same way as we meet here today, 
Pan American Congresses have been held 
from time to time, but particularly during 
the past seven years as they meet, each 
nation is but one individual, casting one 
vote with the distinct understanding that 
the wisdom of the majority shall prevail. 
There is no big brother in new Pan 
America. We are all brothers, one great 
union of equal republics. Pan America 
has learned to avoid irritations and to value 
cooperation and mutual help. Pan Amer- 
ica has learned the futility of war and has 
charted a course for permanent and lasting 
DEACEs ote see: 

He continued: ‘“‘Pan America seeks noth- 
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ing in the word but its own tranquillity, 
prosperity and happiness, but of these it 
does not want a monopoly. It wants to 
share peace and happiness with the entire 
world. The people of Pan America offer 
to the world the way of living as good 
neighbors with mutual respect and love for 
each other. 

. . . “Cordell Hull has been one of the 
great leaders for the solidarity of the nations 
of the western world which has brought 
about this new Pan America, and Pan 
America is now giving more peace to more 
people, over more territory, and for a 
longer period of time than any system yet 
known to the world ... ” 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to the principal speaker of the day, 
the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 
of the United States and Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. The Secretary’s address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, Mr. Gibson, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

In the name of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, I should like, first of all, to ex- 
press our gratitude to the management of the 
New York World’s Fair for their courtesy in desig- 
nating this day as Pan American Day. For my- 
self, I welcome this opportunity to make a few 
brief remarks regarding the significance of the 
Pan American movement in the present singu- 
larly unhappy juncture of world affairs. 

Around us here are striking achievements of 
scientists and engineers, of architects and artists, 
revealing what could be done for the advance- 
ment of the human race if only their genius could 
be given free scope for constructive effort every- 
where. There is a poignant contrast between 
what we behold here and the soul-searing pictures 
of suffering and destruction brought to us hourly 
from those portions of the earth in which armed 
hostilities are now taking place. That contrast 
should strengthen in all of us a determination to 
assure an organization of world affairs which would 
make possible the use of such magnificent tech- 
nical skill as is here assembled solely and unin- 
terruptedly for the creative work of peaceful 
progress. 


The attainment of such an organization of 
world affairs has always been one of the under- 
lying purposes of the American Republics. It 
has always been one of the principal objectives 
of the great movement of cooperation and soli- 
darity, the ties of which, happily, have grown 
ever stronger among our nations. 

Today, the American Republics are supremely 
fortunate in that they are at peace within and 
without our Hemisphere. Each of our Republics 
is ready to defend itself against any threat to its 
security that may come from any part of the world. 
At the same time, it is the unalterable desire of 
each and every one of our nations to remain at 
peace ourselves and to exercise all influence in our 
power toward the end that just and enduring 
peace may become firmly established everywhere. 

Less than a quarter of a century ago, twelve of 
our American Republics were involved in a world 
war. When that ordeal ended, all of us were de- 
termined to devote our best efforts toward the 
establishment of a world order in which recourse 
to war as an instrument of accomplishing national 
aims would be unthinkable. Within the limita- 
tions of its own traditional policy, each of our 
nations has since sought to make its fullest prac- 
ticable contribution toward the attainment of 
that objective. 

This attitude on our part is a direct result of our 
own American experience. From the very begin- 
ning of their independent existence, the American 
Republics have sought to shape their international 
policies in accordance with certain cardinal prin- 
ciples. Crucial among these are, first, recognition 
that each nation is a juridically equal member of 
the family of nations; and second, recognition 
that civilization and progress are possible only 
when there is universal acceptance of order, im- 
plemented by international law, and based upon 
justice, fair dealing, mutual respect, cooperation 
and the sanctity of agreements, freely made, faith- 
fully observed, and honorably altered by peaceful 
methods when need arises. 

By applying these principles among ourselves, 
we have gradually built up in the Western Hemi- 
sphere an international system which is our Ameri- 
can way of peace. 

Among the twenty-one American Republics are 
found various degrees of numerical strength and 
of military power, as well as different degrees of 
wealth and of industrial and financial organiza- 
tion. Yet we have arranged and have managed 
to live side by side. Among us, small countries do 
not feel menaced by their powerful neighbors. 
Among us, no group of nations is allied against 
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any other group. Our peace does not rest on fear. 

There are, to be sure, causes for controversy here 
as there are in other parts of the world. But 
mechanisms for resolving them have been set up 
by mutual agreement. These mechanisms are in 
operation, and there is a growing realization that 
just claims advanced by any member or members 
of the group will be fairly dealt with. 

All this is the fruit of our persistent endeavors 
to give form and substance to the ideals which we 
profess. We have striven for years to remove 
causes of distrust and friction between and among 
our several countries. Many of us, including the 
United States, have had to recognize that mistakes 
were made and that rectification was in order. 
We have had to overcome false pride and to cor- 
rect errors. Much of this has been done; and the 
doing of it has established faith and trust among 
the American nations. 

Cur periodic inter-American conferences have 
played a great role in this development. I should 
like to recall to your attention the work done by 
the three most recent ones. 

At the Seventh International Conference of 
American States, held at Montevideo in 1933, 
substantial progress was made toward removing 
the individual causes for controversy through 
agreement on a treaty to govern the rights and 
duties of states. 

In 1936, the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, at Buenos Aires, considered 
the need of strengthening the methods by which 
the peace of the American nations could be safe- 
guarded and maintained. One result of that 
conference was a Convention for the Maintenance, 
Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, which 
provided for consultation between the twenty-one 
republics in case the peace of the western world 
were menaced from within or from without. 

Finally, at Lima, last year, the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, in its 
basic Declaration, affirmed the solidarity of the 
nations of America, based on ‘“‘the similarity of 
their republican institutions, their unshakable 
will for peace, . . . their absolute adherence to 
the principles of international law, of the equal 
sovereignty of states, and of individual liberty 
without religious or racial prejudices”. With this 
in mind, the twenty-one Republics affirmed their 
determination to maintain these principles, to 
defend them against any threat from outside our 
hemisphere, and, in the event of danger, to con- 
sult among themselves as to measures which might 
be taken in cooperation for the common safety. 

At this very moment representatives of all of 


the American governments are assembling in 
Panama for the purpose of taking the measures 
necessary to safeguard the peace of the Americas. 
Here we see the functioning of an international 
system of cooperative peace, designed to assure 
internal concord and external security for the 
nations of our Hemisphere. 

At all three of the Conferences, important steps 
were taken in the direction of a mitigation of 
unreasonable trade barriers among our various 
countries and between each of them and the rest 
of the world. At all three, means were devised 
for strengthening cultural and other relationships— 
those indispensable foundations of international 
understanding and cooperation—again, among our 
various countries and between each of them and 
the rest of the world. The resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the Conferences along these lines 
have been or are being put into effect by the 
American Republics. Here, too, we see the 
functioning of a system of cooperative peace. 

We, of the Americas, are justly proud of these 
achievements. And yet we know that, however 
precious, however gratifying is this onward march 
of inter-American solidarity and cooperation, it 
is not enough by itself to give our nations the 
fullest attainable measure of security, progress, 
and prosperity. 

In every line of national endeavor, each of our 
countries is thoroughly conscious of the inter- 
related and inter-connected character of the 
present-day world. Under modern conditions, 
peace and stability are indivisible in the sense 
that a major breakdown of one or the other in 
any important portion of the globe inevitably 
affects the life of the entire world. For several 
years, the impairment of normal international 
economic relations and the disastrous deteriora- 
tion of international morality in many parts of 
the earth have retarded our material progress and 
have filled us with anxiety and apprehension. 
For the past two years, the conflict that has been 
going on in far-off Asia has cast its shadow upon 
us, too. The tragic hostilities in Europe—the 
greatest calamity of all—have been in operation 
but three short weeks, and already their fateful 
effects have laid a heavy hand upon many phases 
of the lives of our nations. 

We know that our nations will be materially 
poorer and spiritually poorer in proportion as the 
flames of protracted war impair or destroy, in 
the areas directly involved, the foundations of 
modern civilization. 

Knowing all this, our nations have sought 
steadfastly to exert their influence in the direction 
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of an avoidance of a widespread war anywhere. 
We have endeavored, by appeal and by example, 
to convince other nations that a system of inter- 
national relations based upon action in conformity 
with the dictates of international law and morality, 
upon fair and fruitful cooperation among nations 
for the greatest good of all, and upon sound, 
healthy and mutually beneficial trade relations, 
is practicable and attainable; that a system, based 
on these principles, is far more conducive to the 
welfare of each and every nation than a state of 
affairs in which callous disregard of law and 
morality, with resort to brute force and unbridled 
violence, are the methods deliberately chosen for 
the attainment of national aims. 

Now that a major war in Europe is a grim 
reality, there is greater necessity than ever before 
for all nations, still in a position to do so, to 
increase their exertions for the preservation of 
those fundamental principles of civilized inter- 
national relations, through the application of 
which alone, we of the Americas are firmly 
convinced, the progress of the human race can 
be maintained. ‘[here is no other basis of en- 
during peace, of cultural and material advance- 
ment for nations and for individuals, of social 
and political institutions founded upon human 
freedom and the dignity of the human soul. 

It is our devout hope that the conflict now raging 
in Europe will not extinguish upon that continent 
the light of that resplendent civilization with 
which it has, in modern times, illumined the 
world. It is our fervent prayer that all nations 
may find in themselves sufficient strength of 
conscience, of reason, of the very instinct of self- 
preservation to return—before it is too late—to 
the tried and proven highway of those basic 
principles of international relations which, for 
the moment, continue to function fully only in our 
Hemisphere and in a constantly diminishing area 
elsewhere. 

In the New World we have found that accept- 
ance of these fundamental principles has made 
for progress and peace. To these same principles 
all nations can adhere, whenever they choose, and 
so, together with us, attain once more the blessing 
of an ordered and law-governed world. Mean- 
while, in these hours of tragic trial, it is our duty 
to ourselves to keep these principles alive in our 
own midst and to make intensive and unceasing 
effort toward bringing about adherence to them 
throughout the world. 


In tribute to Mr. Hull’s untiring efforts 
to promote closer relations among the 


American Republics, the Inter-American 
Commercial Arbitration Commission took 
this occasion to present to him an Inter- 
American Peace Medal. Thomas J. 
Watson, Chairman of the Arbitration 
Commission, made the presentation with 
warm words of praise of the Secretary’s 
work and accomplishments, saying: 


Mr. Chairman, Secretary Hull, Mayor La- 
Guardia, Ambassadors and Ministers from the 
Latin American Republics, honored guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

We are meeting today not only to hear an im- 
portant message from a great Secretary of State, 
but to pay honor to a man who has made out- 
standing contributions toward bringing about 
clearer political understanding between the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere and, through his 
reciprocal trade agreements, toward improving 
trade relations between the United States and 
many other countries of the world. 

Of all the notable achievements that make the 
impressive record of the Department of State, the 
advances made through the efforts of Secretary 
Hull in the building of good will and understand- 
ing and friendship will always be among the 
greatest contributions to world progress. 

Through the better understanding between the 
twenty-one republics of our hemisphere, a solid 
foundation for peace in our part of the world has 
been established. I feel that political peace, 
based on sound economic relations between the 
countries of the western hemisphere, in time will 
have an important influence toward bringing 
about the same conditions in other parts of the 
world. Secretary Hull’s Latin American policies 
stand for cooperation with the other countries of 
the world, carefully avoiding any tendency toward 
isolation of the western hemisphere. 

Not only has he built for the people of this gen- 
eration, but the generations to come will owe him 
a debt of gratitude for the perseverance, courage, 
and sincerity he has brought to all of our Pan 
American relations. 

As a representative of his government, and as a 
citizen of our hemisphere, he is an outstanding 
champion, not only of fair political and trade 
relations between nations, but of fair and humane 
political policies within nations. He stands for 
justice and fair consideration for people every- 
where, regardless of race, creed, or color. It is his 
sincerity, courage, vision, and judgment that we 
follow, and it is his integrity and honor we trust. 
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A MEDAL FOR SECRETARY HULL 


On behalf of the Inter-American Arbitration Commission, Thomas J. Watson presented to Secretary 
Hull a medal commemorating his services to inter-American peace. Mayor La Guardia of New York 
stands in the background. 


It is my great privilege today to convey to our 
Secretary of State something of the esteem and 
affection in which he is held by his own people 
and by all other people of the Latin American 
republics. 

In his name, the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission has created a medal 
which symbolizes the feeling and appreciation we 
have for him. 

It seems especially fitting that this Commission, 
created at the Seventh International Conference 
of American States in 1933, and upon which all 
twenty-one republics are represented, should be 
the medium through which we bring him today 
this token of our recognition of the distinguished 
service he has rendered in the cause of inter- 
American peace, and our deep appreciation of the 
benefits he has brought to humanity throughout 
the world. 

In presenting you with this medal, sir, we ex- 


press our confidence in your leadership. We 
pledge our continued support in the tremendous 
work you are doing to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship and good will which bind together these 
twenty-one republics. 

Your efforts have created in the western hemis- 
phere a community of good neighbors whose in- 
dividual interest is to aid in promoting the well- 
being, security and peace of all our people, and 
in doing this you have created for yourself a per- 
manent place in our hearts. 

We hope this medal will always serve to remind 
you of our gratitude. 


The Secretary, in expressing his thanks 
for the honor conferred upon him, replied: 
*‘T am receiving this medal not as an indi- 
vidual, but as a representative of you, and 
of all who have been strong influences in 
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fostering commercial arbitration. ‘Today 
most of the serious international difficulties 
are rooted in economics. Never before 
have economic problems been so serious, 
and you have done everything to keep alive 
the fundamentals of international unity,” 

The program concluded with selections 
by the Paulist Choristers, the famous choir 
organized and directed by Father Finn. 
Consisting of ninety boys and men, this 
group was founded thirty-four years ago. 
In the years of its existence it has toured 
the United States and Europe, appearing 
before Pope Pius X in the Throne Room 
of the Vatican. In presenting the Choris- 
ters, the Vice Chairman of the Governing 
Board said: ‘““The Paulist Choristers raise 
their voices today as harbingers of peace, 
amity, and the brotherhood of man.” 

After the official ceremonies, the Secre- 
tary of State and the members of the Gov- 
erning Board adjourned to the Federal 
Building to receive, with the Assistant 
Commissioner General of the United States, 
Charles M. Spofford, fifteen hundred in- 
vited guests. Refreshments were served 
in the garden of the Federal Building, 
where an orchestra played Latin Amer- 
ican music. 

Color films of Latin America were shown 
in the Federal Theatre during the recep- 
tion. 


At five o’clock the official party returned 
to the plaza of the Federal Building for a 
special review in the Court of Peace of the 
United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps Units, after which the flags of the 
United States and the Pan American Union 
were Jowered from the Federal Building. 

With this ceremony the official program 
for the day was brought to an end. 

In the evening a buffet supper was given 
in honor of the official party by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee in its building 
at the World’s Fair, with Mrs. Vincent 
Astor and Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop Aldrich 
as hosts. 

At nine o’clock there was a special dis- 
play of the illuminated fountains in the 
Lagoon of Nations. While a band played 
Victor Herbert’s Panamericana, the five 
colors found in the flags of the American 
Republics were featured in bright designs. 
The official party witnessed the spectacle 
from the lounge of the Federal Building, 
and thousands of visitors to the Fair filled 
the Court of Peace and the terraces of the 
pavilions surrounding the Lagoon to see 
this final salute of the World’s Fair to the 
Union of the American Republics. 

Thus Pan American Day at the Fair 
passed in a spirit of dignity, peace, and 
friendly gaiety among all those who came 
to share in its celebration. 
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AN INDIAN FESTIVAL IN A LITTLE ANDEAN TOWN 


Some Latin American Festivals 


I. Fiestas in Peru 


FRANCISCO J. HERNANDEZ 


Chief, Travel Division, Pan American Union 


THE NUMBER OF TRAVELERS interested in 
the Indian lore typical of many Latin 
American countries increases steadily as 
information is circulated in the United 
States regarding the fiestas, fairs, and many 
indigenous or hybrid ceremonies which 
are to be found off the beaten track, in 
the heart of the countries to the south. 
This interest attaches particularly to the 
old customs which bring together some- 
times many thousands of rural dwellers 
in order to celebrate a religious ceremony, 


the gathering of a new harvest, or some 
other outstanding event. 

Throughout Latin America all the 
familiar religious and national holidays, 
such as Christmas, Easter, New Year, 
Carnival, Pan American Day (April 14), 
Columbus Day (Dia de la Raza), etc., are 
observed, and so it is in Peru. With its 
lofty mountains and valleys high in the 
Andes, it is especially rich in festivals which 
retain most of the original picturesqueness 
and color. Yet one does not have to stray 
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AMERICAN UNION 


FROM ALL OVER PERU INDIAN GROUPS COME FOR THE FIESTA DE AMANCAES ON 
JUNE 24 


far away from the large centers near the 
coast to find some of the gayest celebra- 
tions, which attract large crowds from 
both city and country. 


The Fiesta de Amancaes 


The city of Lima, for instance, relishes 
the popular festival held every Saint John’s 
Day (June 24) on the Pampa de Amancaes, 
a broad plain on the outskirts of the city, 
named for the yellow flowers to be found 
there at that particular time. In colonial 
days the Fiesta de Amancaes was one of the 
most colorful celebrations of the year in a 
country fond of festivals. ‘‘Everyone pre- 
pared for it long in advance,” writes 
a well-known folklorist, ‘‘and on the 
great day people took to the road arrayed 
in their best clothes, on foot, in carriages, 
or on horseback. At the Pampa, to the 
sound of the guitar, harp, and a box beaten 


with both hands, couples went through 
the lively steps of the marinera,} sometimes 
called the zamacueca: a man and girl danc- 
ing opposite each other, each with a hand- 
kerchief in an upraised hand, waving 
gracefully in time with the music. The 
musicians sang many verses, some of them 
improvised. 

“Today, however, people go more prosai- 
cally in automobiles and other modern 
conveyances, and the spectators sit in 
grandstands, watching the Indians who, 
dressed in picturesque bright-colored cos- 
tumes, come from all over the country to 
dance their folk-dances and play their 
plaintive music on the native flute, harp, 
or Pan’s pipes.” 

This traditional festival of Amancaes was 
several years ago proclaimed officially by 
the Peruvian Government the ‘“‘Day of the 

1 See page 653.—EDITOR 
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Indian.” To the traveler it affords an 
unusual opportunity to see many native 
customs which otherwise he could observe 
only after long and hazardous journeys 
into the interior. As a traditional phase 
of the festival women sell typical Peruvian 
dishes in small stands erected along the road 
to the Pampa and around it. 


Feast of the Invention of the Cross 


Writing from Cuzco, the ancient capital 
of the Incas in the Peruvian highlands, J. 
Uriel Garcia has described one of the 
festivals of mixed Indian and Christian 
origin. His description may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

The feast of the Invention of the Cross 


(May 3) is one of the occasions celebrated 
throughout the Peruvian Andes. It has 
replaced the Inca ceremonies called Aymu- 
ray or Ayllihuay, which meant ‘“‘harvest 
month,” for as Peru lies south of the 
equator, the seasons there are the reverse 
of ours. Aymuray was a nocturnal festival, 
a ceremony in honor of winter nights, of 
the life-giving forces sent to earth from the 
starry skies to make the soil fertile. 

After the cross had become the prevail- 
ing religious symbol, it appeared every- 
where, on the top of lofty peaks, at cross- 
roads, in simple village squares, in patios 
and vestibules, until now it has become 
the guardian of the home. ‘These crosses 
are of all kinds, from elaborate processional 
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AN ECUADOREAN MUSICIAN 


In the highlands of South America the Indians 
still make Pan-pipes of reeds. 


crosses, which are the pride of parish 
churches, to simple ones woven of straw, 
which stand on the thatched roofs of 
humble dwellings. When the annual fes- 
tival comes around, all these crosses are 
taken from their stands and carried in 
procession to the nearest church, where a 
mass is said for them. 

But while the Christian symbol has re- 
placed the pagan, many of the old native 


customs still persist, in only slightly altered: 


form. The eve of the Invention of the 
Cross, \called, in a mixture of the Indian 
and Spanish languages, cruzvelacuy,\ is a 
holiday night, of general and carefree 
gaietv. All the mountains and highways 





where there are crosses are alight with 
bonfires. In the towns and villages, in 
Squares, patios, and vestibules, are impro- 
vised altars. A canvas awning or other 
protection marks the altar, around which 
the celebration centers. In the back- 
ground stands the cross, covered with 
many-colored ornaments and floral offer- 
ings, bright with hundreds of electric bulbs 
or votive candles. At one side are great 
round jugs of chicha, to help make the 
occasion livelier; bottles of liquor; a great 
tin kettle which, thanks to an ingenious 
contrivance, begins to whistle when the 
water boils. The water is for “whistling 
tea”—maté or some other beverage pleas- 
ing to native palates. On benches and 
seats of adobe sit the town matrons, elderly 
women with their many felt skirts, and 
maidens waiting for their sweethearts. 
Indian servants stand near by, the women 
with children in their arms, the men in 
their inevitable ponchos. 

By the roadside, with the frosty winter 
night as a background, is the Indian 
merrymaking, simple, ingenuous, to the 
sound of guitar and flute. In the patio, 
the mestizos are gay, with violin and harp. 
In the aristocratic mansion, at the top of 
the scale, the party listens to guitars and 
melodeons. But everywhere the improvised 
Andine altar is the background to the feast. 


The Market at Huancayo 


A typical market is that which takes 
place every Sunday on the Calle Real of 
Huancayo, in central Peru, now reached 
by highway as well as railway over the 
Andes from Lima. It dates from very 
early times, mention of it being found in 
documents written in 1770 and 1780. To 
enable the country-folk to hold their fair 
on Sundays, all shops and public institu- 
tions close their doors on Thursdays, and 
remain open on Sundays, by municipal 
order, conducting business as usual. 
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That the scene leaves a lasting impression 
on the traveler may be gathered from the 
following note received at the Travel Divi- 
sion: ‘‘From the early hours of the morning 
‘the farm-people come streaming into the 
city, bearing bundles of produce on their 
backs or packing it on donkeys, and driy- 
ing before them cattle, sheep, pigs and 
horses, all of which are to be put up for sale 
during the day. The Calle Real, at nine 
o'clock, presents an amazing and truly 
startling appearance. At either side of the 
thoroughfare, which is closed to all vehicu- 
lar traffic, are dozens of roughly-made stalls 
and booths, filled with such a diversity of 
merchandise and wares that even a des- 
cription is difficult. Fruit and vegetables 
are found at all points, mingled with live 
poultry, eggs, milk, cheese, squealing pigs, 
hand-woven rugs, blankets, ponchos, curi- 
ously carved and brightly painted gourds 
and bric-a-brac, rolls of leather, beautiful 
filigree handworked silver cigarette cases 
and matchboxes from Ayacucho, spoons 
and tiny plates of the same material and 
‘origin, carpets and mats of positively dazz- 
ling hues, food of various varieties, chicha, 
wines, spirits, etc.’’ It says, furthermore, 
that ‘“‘the wide, long, street is filled with 
dust, babel, movement, humanity and 
dogs, from the chaos of which it is difficult, 
once in, to get out,’ and that Dante might 
well have written about the Huancayo 
Fair, ‘“‘All hope abandon, ye who enter 
Here.” And the fair goes on until night 
falls and everybody goes home.? 

But let us get back closer to Lima and a 
fiesta of relatively new creation. 


Festival of the Vintage 


Festivals have been observed from times 
immemorial in the vineyards of France 
and the Rhineland to celebrate the in- 

2 For a more detailed description of the Huancayo 


market, see “‘Heigh-ho, Come to the Fair’, by Elizabeth 
Lineback Ledig, BULLETIN, May 7933. 
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ANOTHER ECUADOREAN MUSICIAN 


A curious form of harp is much used in Ecuador 
by native musicians. 


gathering of the grape harvest. But, 
(as The West Coast Leader points out, though 
grapes have been grown in Peru for nearly 
four hundred years and the wine industry 


is almost as old, it was not until two years— 


ago that a Fiesta de la Vendimia (Festival of 
the Vintage) was celebrated for the first 
time in the neighborhood of Lima. The 
Surco valley, to the east of Barranco, wide- 
ly known for the quality of the grapes and 
wines produced there, was selected as the 
ideal locale for the celebration, the happy 
idea of Don Pedro Ventura, whose family 
name has been famous in the wine industry 
for many generations. 

With the cooperation of the lessees of 
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Courtesy of Grace Line 





A DANCE AT COPACABANA, BOLIVIA 


Guests in the new hotels erected by the Bolivian Government on Lake Titicaca can enjoy such spectacles as 
this. The main festivals of the year in honor of the Virgin of Copacabana take place on February 2 and 
August 5. 


other vineyards in the same valley, he 
organized a “Grape and Wine Week”’ (Se- 
mana de la Uva y el Vino), centered around 
San José de Surco. The main objects were 
to improve the quality of grapes grown in 
the valley, reduce the cost of production, 
and raise funds for the improvement of the 
roads linking Surco with the vineyards in 
the valley and with Lima. Great impor- 
tance is attached to the latter, since in the 
summer months the approaches to the 
town are apt to be thick with dust. This 
injures the vines and keeps visitors away. 

The new festival caught on at once, at- 
tracting numerous visitors from far and 
wide, eager to take part in the fun. The 
second celebration proved to be an even 
greater success, yet was surpassed by this 


year’s, organized on a bigger and more 
ambitious scale. 

March is generally selected as the month 
of the festival. On the opening day, the 
ringing of the Harvest Bell summons the 
faithful to attend ‘Thanksgiving services in 
the parish church. This is followed by the 
coronation of the ‘“‘Queen of the Vintage” 
in the main square, a ceremony performed 
by the Mayor of Surco, who receives from 
Her Majesty the first fruits of the grape 
harvest. Following the ceremony, the 
Queen and her court are entertained as be- 
fits their royal status. At night fireworks 
flash through the sky while music fills the 
air. The entire week is given to joyous 
celebration, ending with a corso, or parade 
of floats, in the town park. 


he Carnival Brazil 


HEITOR BASTOS TIGRE 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Nortuine reflects the soul and the tem- 
perament of a nation better than its folk 
customs. ‘They are a faithful mirror of its 
real nature, an index to its traditions and 
temperament. A sedate Englishman, for 
instance, cannot be imagined whirling 
about like a jitterbug, nor can Japan be 
thought of as the home of the rumba or 
conga. Ineach country there is a different 
conception of having a good time, just as 
there are different dishes and varied modes 
of dress. 

In Brazil Carnival is the popular festival 
par excellence. There are a great many folk 
festivals and customs in Brazil, perhaps 
more than in any other American country; 
this may have come about as a reflection 
of the mingled elements of the population. 
Among these are the blessing of the new 
fishing boats and the waters on the day of 
SS. Peter and Paul (June 29), the flower 
festival at the spring equinox, and the bon- 
fires on St. John’s Eve (June 23) which, 
although they have a certain general rela- 
tionship, are celebrated with varying cus- 
toms in different parts of the country. 
Carnival, however, is practically the same 
everywhere and is undoubtedly the most 
representative of all Brazilian folk festivals. 

Started in the days when Brazil was still 
an empire, the celebration of Carnival 
gradually changed until at present it has 
become a great event and, in addition to 
being an occasion of popular rejoicing, is a 
tourist attraction that brings to Rio de 
Janeiro every year thousands and thou- 
sands of travelers eager to see a typical 
Brazilian festival. 

It takes place, of course, during the last 


three days before Lent. From Christmas 
on the approaching ceremonies of Momus 
are the main topics of conversation. ‘This 
monarch of merry-making presides over 
Carnival; it used to be the custom to bury 
him on the last day.. All the Carnival 
groups gathered in the various theaters 
of the city and conducted a funeral service 
for this noble and illustrious personage 
to the sound of the 7e Deum, interrupted 
every minute or two by the singing of 
thousands of persons, who broke into the 
tunes that had had the greatest success in 
the preceding three days. 

At the beginning of this century it was 
still customary to represent at the Carnival 
some historic episode, and the groups who 
paraded the street on Shrove Tuesday 
almost always took off some event in 
current history with which everyone was 
familiar. Carnival at that time was a 
social event which interested everyone and 
was especially a festival to which the most 
distinguished poets and writers imparted 
their own brilliance and prestige. As the 
years went by, the celebrations gradually 
changed, losing much of their individuality 
and acquiring characteristics more in 
harmony with the era of the radio, the 
motion picture, and television. ‘Today it is 
essentially a people’s holiday and clearly 
shows the characteristics and gaiety of 
the simple, kind-hearted Brazilian. 

One of the greatest attractions nowadays 
is undoubtedly the Carnival songs. They 
are the real mainspring of all the festivities. 
Many come from the poorer districts of 
the capital; they often turn on a proverb 
or some event of the past year. Others 
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BY ANDRE FILHO 


> 


MARVELOUS CITY, 


, RIO, TEE 


Copyright by E. S. Mangione, Sao Paulo—Rio de Janeiro 


A CARNIVAL SONG 
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are adaptations of old songs arranged in 
the rhythm of the samba, the march, or 
the maxixe. There is always one which 
is the success of the year and which seems 
to echo throughout the city for the three 
days of Carnival. 

One local spectacle which attracts every- 
one is the appearance of groups largely 
composed of negroes who, after long prac- 
tice, parade the streets on the second day, 
in the hope of winning some of the prizes 
offered by a newspaper or other organiza- 
tions. The music for these groups is 
played on primitive native instruments, 
besides the usual guitar, ukulele, banjo, 
and various wind instruments. It has a 
rhythm all its own that seems to invite 
everyone to the dance. 

In ballrooms of clubs and societies there 


is a unique celebration. Thousands of 


persons mill about endlessly in a dizzying 
whirl. Here the frevo, the fandango, or 
the maxixe are at their height. 

Usually each year one idea is dominant, 
and the whole city seems to put on the 
Some time ago the town 


same costume. 


was invaded by Russian Cossacks, and a 
little later by French and American sailors 
and by Tyrolese. At other times crowds 
of Spanish girls, or aviators, or Pierrots 
and Columbines, lend the streets a gay 
aspect. 

The same groups whom we find dancing 
at night take part in the interminable 
parade of automobiles which moves slowly 
through the city in a never-ending battle 
of serpentine and confetti. 

The last day is devoted to the carnival 
floats carrying a series of tableaux having 
to do with the principal events of the year. 
The whole city turns out to look at them. 
Last year at Carnival one of the associa- 
tions chose the Good Neighbor policy as 
its central theme, and presented in one of 
its principal tableaux the portraits of 
Presidents Vargas and Roosevelt, thus 
recalling the traditional friendship between 
Brazil and the United States. 

After the floats have passed, Carnival 
is over and little by little the city returns 
to its normal condition. Next morning 
everything seems to have been a dream. 








From El Boletin Latinoamericano de Musica 


“PERUVIAN COUNTRY DANCE” BY CAMILO BLAS 


Folk Dances of Spanish America 


IF THERE is any popular art that springs 
directly from the emotions and passions of 
the people, itis dancing. In no other way 
does a people so fully find recreation and 
self-expression. ‘The folk dances of Span- 
ish America, although having different 
rhythms and names—fericon, cueca, mari- 
nera, tamborito, sanjuanito, son, jarabe, bam- 
buco—have greater similarities than differ- 
ences, and may be said to typify its under- 
lying unity. 

The pericon, a rural dance accompanied 
by words as well as music, is native to the 
pampas of both Argentina and Uruguay. 
The words are generally improvised, often 


by payadores, or wandering minstrels, who™ 


cap each other’s witty or sentimental 
verses. The fericén is a group dance, a 
hearty occasion. It combines many ele- 
ments as it proceeds from recitation to 
song, from song to movement, from move- 
ment to dancing, and from dancing to 
recitation. The couples taking part form 
a circle, and their feet begin to shuffle in 

Based chiefly on “‘Danza’’, by Luis Alberto Sanchez, 
published in the ‘‘ Revista de Educacion,” Santiago, Chile. 
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the slow but definite rhythm of the dance, 
while kerchiefs are set fluttering. Every 
now and then there are lusty shouts, not 
inarticulate shouts, but local quips shouted 
at the top of the lungs. The men’s silver 
spurs jingle,and the beribboned braids of the 
chinas fly in the air. The circle is momen- 
tarily broken as each couple dances to- 
gether—a parody on the wedding ceremony 
—hbut it soon forms again, and the dancers 
intersperse their round with lively jests. 
Cattle-raising people, isolated in the 
middle of the pampa, know the strategic 
and friendly virtues of the circle, the ring, 
the enclosure. They are accustomed to 
eating together around the fire where a 
recently slaughtered steer is cooking. The 
pericon has been interpreted as a symbol of 
tribal cohesion and spirit; it also incorpo- 
rates the wary movements of the rodeo. It 
is danced in a ring, and men form a ring 
to approach the cattle they are going to 
lasso. ‘The rope traces spirals, parabolas, 
and circles, fearful halos in the air; hands 
do the same in the dance. The fericén 
emphasizes clannishness, solidarity; it is 
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optimistic but not enthusiastic, with the 
optimism of the man who has conquered 
the pampa, yet with a certain underlying 
note of fatalism that clouds the joy of the 
conqueror. 

The Chilean cueca is different; it is indi- 
vidualistic, imperious, headstrong. ‘The 
man, dressed in Chilean cowboy garb, ad- 
vances with the insolence of one who ex- 
pects an easy victory. The woman begins 
by being self-willed, but coquettish, hiding 
her face, only to show it again as though 
overcome by remorse. ‘The man advances, 
like a swaggering Don Juan, his kerchief 
fluttering from his upraised hand as though 
from a mast. From his sash can be seen 
the sharp point of the traditional “pot- 
hook’’, as his indispensable knife is famil- 
iarly called. The woman spins around 
him, and then flees; he pursues, until fi- 
nally she is won over, and allows him to 
take her in his arms. The dance ends 
with the man on his knees before his part- 
ner, in token of a lover’s submission. 

The traditional accompaniment for the 
cuecacomes from the guitar, the tambourine, 
and the harp, played softly at first, then 
with fire. As the spectators clap their 
hands in time to the music, the dance be- 


All’ Moderato 


gins. The strains echo the prevailing 
mood of the dance, now grave, now gay, 
serious or passionate, despairing or arro- 
gant. 

The Peruvian marinera is closely allied to 
the cueca; in fact, it is a direct derivative 
of the Chilean dance, which for a long time 
was known in Peru as the chilena, although 
there are those who maintain that the 
cueca itself was originally of Peruvian origin. 
The cheerful Peruvians welcomed the gay 
dance from the south, which was in pleas- 
ant contrast to the Inca cashua, a monot- 
onously regular dance with recitations, or 
the somberly reckless huaynu, traditionally 
danced by couples, the man and the 
woman each holding one end of a kerchief. 
After the War of the Pacific, in which Peru 
was defeated, native patriotism could not 
bring itself to outlaw the chilena, by that 
time entirely nationalized, so the name 
was changed, and the marinera, so-called 
in honor of the heroic Peruvian navy, 
came into being. 

In the marinera the man advances with a 
gliding step towards his partner, his ker- 
chief held high; she also advances, erect 
at first, then with drooping head in a sud- 
den access of calculated modesty. The 


G Grasso 





From “El Pericén’’ by Ricardo Escuder 


THE PERICON 


The opening bars of the national dance of Uruguay show its character. 
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kerchief is lowered; it is no longer a proud 
banner waving from the mast, as in the 
cueca, but the fluttering sign of a romantic 
Indian lover. ‘The man tries to stay erect 
and scornful, but his Indian blood whispers 
melancholy songs and breaks his pride, so 
he begins his wooing with a mournful 


tenderness. Meanwhile she, sure of tri- 
umph, advances with swaying hips and 
gliding feet. They seem to quarrel; heels 
tap, they come close, withdraw, turn 
abruptly, then approach again as the ker- 
chief is once more raised boastfully. 
Similar in style to the marinera, but with 
a greater proportion of Indian elements, is 
the sanjuanito of Ecuador. ‘Those who have 
seen the sanjuanito danced at night say that 
the dancers have a plaintive quality, and 
that forever after they think of it as a 
nocturnal dance, even though the next 
time they witness it the hot sun may be 
shining high in the heavens over Quito, 
over the valley, on the gleaming snows of 
Pichincha and Chimborazo. When the 
dancer lowers his kerchief, he can barely 
lift it, because of the burden of great sad- 
ness weighing upon him. The sanjuanito 
depicts no great warrior triumphs, but it 
does reflect a certain measure of depression 


THE CHILEAN CUECA 


A print) thus "depicts the cueca of nearly a 
hundred years ago. 


and of hope. It expresses the sadness that 
sometimes appears in the marinera, a sad- 
ness with which the Inca cashua is wholly 
imbued. Life was less easy in Ecuador 
than in Peru and Chile, but it kept the 
family resemblance, and Ecuadorean music 
shows profound similarities to that of its 
southern neighbors. 

The whole tone of the Colombian bam- 
buco is different. The bambuco might be 
called a dance in which the folk elements 
have graduated from primary school and 
show social pretensions. It is an academic 
dance, with dialogue. Had the Colom- 
bians been a prairie people, they might 
have developed the pericén; but the pericon 
is purely rural, while the bambuco is on its 
way to the ball room. It is like a music 
hall artiste who also attends society func- 
tions and does not feel out of place at them. 
The bambuco is an unrestrained dance, still 
showing its unmistakable folk origin, but 
as it proceeds it becomes more elaborate, 
interpolating waltz steps in extra fast time. 
Although it is somewhat academic, it is 
still of a popular nature, and has a 
romantic strain like that found in nine- 
teenth century literature. 

In spite of the fact that Panama adjoins 
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From;‘‘El Canto Popular,” Buenos Aires 
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HUAYNU 


Incan dance, collected in Bolivia by Manual Benavente 


and harmonized by him. 


A pre-Colombian 
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“THE BLIND MAN’S HARP,” BY FATHER AGUSTIN DE AR 


Part of an Ecuadorean San Juanito. 
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From Caras y Caretas 
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THE GATO, AN OLD ARGENTINE REGIONAL DANCE 


The man is dressed in gaucho costume, while his partner wears the old-fashioned 


full-skirted dress. 


Colombia, its famborito is entirely different 
in origin and style. Something of the 
jungle has insinuated itself in the tamborito, 
which has a feline rather than a sensual 
grace. Although the dance begins with a 
circle, the dancers do not hold hands, but 
seem to be fastened each to the next by 
the elbows and to struggle to free them- 
selves from their bonds. The man bends, 
breaks away, as though on a spring, or 
shocked by an electric current, and then 
dances about his partner. For her part, 
she sways to and fro, moving her hips with 
great pertness, marking time and alluring 
him, without a trace of the native sadness 
evident in dances of other countries. 

In the Cuban son, all bashfulness has dis- 


Her hair hangs in two long braids over her shoulders. 


appeared; the woman clings closely to her 
partner, unconcernedly. ‘‘We’re out for a 
good time, we’re out for a good time,” says 
a Poema de Son, by Nicolas Guillén, in his 
Séngoro Cosongo. 

Perhaps the Latin American folk dance 
best known in the United States is the 
Mexican jarabe tapatio. Its colorfulness and 
grace have led to its adoption by profes- 
sional dancers, who can always be sure of 
appreciative and enthusiastic applause for 
its execution. 

It is a very charming costume dance. 
The man is in charro (Mexican cowboy) cos- 
tume, tight black trousers and short jacket 
bright with silver buttons and heavy silver 
embroidery, a huge felt sombrero elabo- 
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Courtesy of National Railways of Mexico 


rately adorned in the same manner and a 
gay sarape over one shoulder. ‘The girl 
dresses like a china poblana, or girl from 
Puebla, in a simple white blouse and scarf 
crossed in front, a bespangled red skirt, 
high-heeled colored slippers, ribbons in her 
hair, and beads, bracelets, and earrings to 
complete her costume. 

The couple face each other, hands be- 
hind their backs, and dance around each 
other in a series of complicated steps. 
‘Then the man throws his hat on the ground, 
and his partner dances daintily on its broad 
brim. ‘The whole effect is colorful, gay, 
and roguish, but also tender. ‘The charro 
woos the china energetically, sometimes let- 
ting her think that she has won, only to 
make her yield later. The dance ends with 
the charro kneeling before the china, who 
coquettishly holds the sombrero behind her 
head as a background for her pretty face. 


A MEXICAN CHARRO AND HIS 
CHINA 


Their costumes and the trappings of the 
horse are heavily ornamented with silver. 


For further information on dances and music of 
Spanish America, the reader may wish to consult 
the following publications: 


Regional Dances of Mexico, by Edith Johnston, 
Banks, Upshaw and Company, Dallas, Texas. 
$1.28. Music and directions for Mexican dances, 
with suggestions for club programs. 


Legends and Dances of Old Mexico, by Norma 
Schwendener and Averil Tibbels. A. S. Barnes 
and Company. $2.00. Detailed directions for 12 
Mexican dances, with some music. 


Latin American Music (Past and Present), by 
Eleanor Hague. The Fine Arts Press, Santa Ana, 
California. $3.50. A stimulating study of the 
background and development of Latin American 
music and customs, including some discussion of 
folk dances. 


The Other Americas, an album of song and dance 
music, edited and illustrated by Xavier Cugat, 
music mostly by Ricardo Romero. Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, R C A Building, Radio 
City, New York. $1.00. Modern music in 
traditional dance rhythms. 


Treaty and Convention 


between Panama and the United States 


THE RELATIONS between the United States 
and Panama have been placed on a 
firmer and friendlier basis through the 
ratification by the United States Senate on 
SulyaeZOseel So onmune Generale dineaty, 
signed at Washington on March 2, 1936. 
The treaty had been ratified by Panama 
within a fortnight after it was signed and 
the news of the ratification by the United 
States was greeted with the pealing of 
churchbells, screeching of fire sirens and 
other outbursts of public rejoicing. What 
is perhaps the greatest public demonstra- 
tion ever held in Panama City took place 
on July 27 when citizens from all walks of 
life and from all parts of the country or- 
ganized a huge parade to express to Presi- 
dent Arosemena and ex-President Harmo- 
dio Arias their satisfaction and rejoicing. 
President Arosemena was the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of Dr. 
Harmodio Arias, during whose adminis- 
tration the treaty was negotiated and 
signed. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, former 
President of Panama, was at the time 
Minister to the United States and nego- 
tiated the treaty with the assistance of 
Sefior Narciso Garay, the present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. On the part of the 
United States the treaty was signed by the 
Secretary of State, the Hon. Cordell 
Hull, and the Undersecretary, the Hon. 
Sumner Welles. 

The new treaty revises the Convention 
for the Construction of the Panama Canal, 
concluded at Washington on November 
18, 1903, which for the past 35 years has 
been the basis of the relations between the 
two Governments. For many years Pana- 


ma contended that certain provisions of 
this convention were derogatory to its 
sovereignty. It was claimed that as a 
sovereign, independent nation the terri- 
torial integrity of Panama was not assured, 
since Article If empowered the United 
States to acquire in the Republic of Pana- 
ma additional lands and waters beyond 
those specifically mentioned as comprising 
the Canal Zone. 

It was also claimed that Panama could 
not exercise exclusive. and unrestricted 
authority over its territory since Article 
VII gave the United States the right to 
intervene in the cities of Panama and 
Colon to maintain public order “‘in case the 
Republic of Panama should not be, in the 
judgment of the United States, able to 
maintain such order.” 

The fact that Article I provided that 
‘the United States guarantees and will 
maintain the independence of Panama” 
was also regarded as a limitation upon its 
sovereignty. 

With regard to the first contention, 
Article II of the General Treaty of 1936 
declares that Panama has loyally and satis- 
factorily complied with the provisions’ of 
Article II of the convention of 1903 and that 
the United States renounces the right to 
acquire additional lands and waters. While 
both Governments agree that the require- 
ment of further lands and waters appears 
to be improbable, “‘if, in the event of some 
now unforeseen contingency, the utiliza- 
tion of lands or waters additional to those 
already employed should be in fact neces- 
sary for the maintenance, sanitation, or 
efficient operation of the Canal, or for its 
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effective protection, the Governments of 
the United States of America and the 


Republic of Panama will agree upon such’ 


measures as it may be necessary to take in 
order to insure the maintenance, sanita- 
tion, efficient operation and effective pro- 
tection of the Canal, in which the two 
countries are jointly and vitally interested.” 
As to the second contention, Article VI 
of the General Treaty abrogates the pro- 
visions of the convention of 1903 which 
granted the United States the right to 
intervene in the cities of Panama and 
Colén and the territory adjacent thereto 
for the purpose of maintaining order. A 
subcommittee of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported: 
‘The Government of Panama has demon- 
strated that it is entirely competent to main- 
tain public order throughout the Republic.” 
Instead of guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of Panama, Article I of the General 
Treaty provides that ‘“‘there shall be a per- 
fect, firm, and inviolable’peace and sincere 
friendship between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Panama” 
feancdeatwareeecthe Mm Umitedas otatesmmor 
America will continue the maintenance of 
the Panama Canal for the encouragement 
and use of interoceanic commerce, and the 
two Governments declare their willingness 
to cooperate, as far as it is feasible for them 
to do so, for the purpose of insuring the full 
and perpetual enjoyment of the benefits of 
all kinds which the Canal should afford 
the two nations that made possible its con- 
struction as well as all nations interested in 
world trade.” In accordance with an ex- 
change of notes between the two Govern- 
ments the word “‘maintenance”’ as applied 
to the Canal ‘‘shall be construed as permit- 
ting expansion and new construction when 
these are undertaken by the Government 
of the United States of America in accord- 
ance with the said treaty.” 
The commercial activities of the United 


States within the Canal Zone had for 
many years been the object of discussion by 
the two Governments. The new treaty 
clarifies the situation by restricting these 
activities, establishing the classes of per- 
sons that are entitled to reside within the 
Zone and those that are entitled to make 
purchases in the Canal Zone commissaries. 
It is expected that these provisions will give 
Panama the opportunity to take advantage 
of its geographical situation to expand its 
commerce. 

The convention of 1903 provided that the 
United States would make an annual pay- 
ment to Panama of $250,000 “‘in gold coin 
of the United States.””? When in 1934 the 
United States reduced the gold content of 
the dollar Panama refused to accept pay- 
ment of the annuity in devalued dollars, 
contending that the convention called for 
payment in gold. The General Treaty 
settles the controversy by providing that 
beginning with 1934 the payments shall be 
at the rate of 430,000 balboas, the balboa 
being defined in a supplementary exchange 
of notes as having a gold content equal to 
that of the present United States dollar. 

While satisfying the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Panama by abrogating all restric- 
tions which could be interpreted as limita- 
tions upon its sovereignty or independence, 
the General Treaty at the same time con- 
tinues the existing safeguards necessary for 
the efficient operation, maintenance, sani- 
tation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal from the point of view of the United 
States, and moreover, as the Secretary of 
State said, ‘“‘by associating the Republic of 
Panama in this work, accords even greater 
security and efficiency to the Canal, either 
in its present form or, should it become 
necessary, in an expanded form.” 

Article X, one of the most important in 
the treaty, provides that: 


In case of an international conflagration or the 
existence of any threat of aggression which would 
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endanger the security of the Republic of Panama 
or the neutrality or security of the Panama Canal, 
the Government of the United States of America 
and the Republic of Panama will take such 
measures of prevention and defense as they may 
consider necessary for the protection of their com- 
mon interests. Any measures, in safeguarding such 
interests, which it shall appear essential to one 
Government to take, and which may affect the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the other 
Government, will be the subject of consultation 
between the two Governments. 


The phrase providing for consultation 
between the two Governments was clarified 
through an exchange of notes on February 
1, 1939, which gives the following interpre- 
tation to Article X: 


. in the event of an emergency so sudden as 
to make action of a preventive character imper- 
ative to safeguard the neutrality or security of the 
Panama Canal, and if by reason of such emer- 
gency it would be impossible to consult with the 
Government of Panama as provided in article X 
of said treaty, the Government of the United 
States of America need not delay action to meet 
this emergency pending consultation, although it 
will make every effort in the event that such con- 
sultation has not been effected prior to taking 
action to consult as soon as it may be possible with 
the Panamanian Government. 


It should be noted that Article XXIII of 
the convention of 1903 has in nowise been 
altered. This article reads as follows: 


If it should become necessary at any time to 
employ armed forces for the safety or protection of 
the Canal, or of the ships that make use of the same, 
or the railways and auxiliary works, the United 
States shall have the right, at all times and in its 
discretion, to use its police and its land and naval 
forces or to establish fortifications for these pur- 
poses. 


The following summary of the essential 
features of the General Treaty with Pan- 
ama was prepared by the Department of 
State: 


Article I establishes a basis of friendship and co- 
operation between Panama and the United States. 
In Article II the compliance of Panama with 
the provisions of Article II of the convention of 
November 18, 1903, in turning over to the United 


States additional lands and waters beyond those 
specifically mentioned therein, is recognized. ‘The 
requirement of further lands and waters is con- 
sidered improbable by both Governments, but 
they nevertheless recognize their joint obligation 
to insure the continuous operation of the Canal 
and undertake to reach an agreement should addi- 
tional lands and waters be in fact necessary for 
this purpose. 

Article III contains various provisions restrict- 
ing the commercial activities of the United States 
in the Canal Zone in order that Panama may take 
advantage of the commercial opportunities in- 
herent in its geographical situation. In this article 
are listed the classes of persons who may reside in 
the Canal Zone and the persons who are entitled 
to make purchases in the Canal Zone commis- 
saries. 

Article IV provides for the free entry of mer- 
chandise entering Panama destined for agencies 
of the United States Government, and provides 
that no taxes shall be imposed upon persons in the 
service of the United States entering Panama or 
upon residents of Panama entering the Canal 
Zone. 

Article V provides that port facilities other than 
those owned by the Panama Railroad Co. in the 
ports of Panama and Colén may be operated only 
by Panama; exempts from Panamanian taxation 
vessels using the Canal which do not touch at ports 
under Panamanian jurisdiction; and provides for 
the establishment of Panamanian customhouses 
within the Canal Zone. The United States under- 
takes to adopt such administrative regulations as 
may be necessary to assist Panama in controlling 
immigration into that country. 

Article VI revises Article VII of the convention 
of November 18, 1903, in that the United States 
renounces the right to acquire, by the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain, lands or properties 
in or near the cities of Panama and Colon, al- 
though retaining the right to purchase necessary 
lands or properties. The third paragraph of the 
said Article VII, granting the United States the 
right to intervene in the cities of Panama and 
Colén and the territory adjacent thereto for the 
purpose of maintaining order, is abrogated. 

Article VII provides that beginning with the 
1934 annuity payment the annual amounts of 
these payments shall be four hundred thirty 
thousand balboas or the equivalent thereof. In 
a supplementary exchange of notes the balboa 
is defined as having a gold content equal to that 
of the present United States dollar. 

Article VIII provides for a corridor under 
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Panamanian jurisdiction to connect the city of 
Colén with other territory of Panama. 

Article IX establishes a similar corridor under 
American jurisdiction to connect the Madden 
Dem area with the Canal Zone proper. 

Article X provides that in case of emergency 
both Gevernments will take such measures of 
prevention and defense as they may consider 
necessary for the protection of their common 
interests. 

Article XI reserves to each country all rights 
enjoyed by virtue of treaties now in force between 
the two countries, and preserves all obligations 
therein established, with the exception of those 
rights and obligations specifically revised by the 
present treaty. The juridical status of the Canal 
Zone, as defined in article III of the 1903 conven- 
tion, thereby remains unaltered.! 

Article XII provides that the treaty shall take 
effect immediately on the exchange of ratifica- 
tions in Washington. 


Trans-Isthmian Highway 


Together with the General Treaty the 
United States Senate also ratified the 


1 Article III of the convention of 1903 reads as follows: 
“The Republic of Panama grants to the United States 
all the rights, power and authority within the zone 
mentioned and described in Article II of this agreement 
and within the limits of all auxiliary lands and waters 
mentioned and described in said Article I] which the 
United States would possess and exercise if it were the 
sovereign of the territory within which said lands and 
waters are located to the entire exclusion of the exercise 
by the Republic of Panama of any such soverergn rights, 
power or authority.”—EDITOR. 





Trans-Isthmian Highway Convention 
signed by the United States and Panama 
on March 2, 1936, in order to provide for 
the completion of a highway between the 
cities of Panama and Coldén through ter- 
ritory under their respective jurisdictions. 
The convention has been summarized 
by the Department of State as follows: 


The United States undertakes to obtain from 
the Panama Railroad Co. a waiver of that com- 
pany’s exclusive right to establish roads across 
the Isthmus of Panama in order to permit the 
construction of a trans-Isthmian highway between 
the cities of Panama and Colén. ‘The specifica- 
tions of the proposed highway are set forth, 
provision is made for the establishment of a joint 
board to deal with questions of detail, the two 
Governments agree to coordinate the construction 
work to be performed by them respectively, and 
each Government shall enjoy equally the use of 
the highway when completed. As a contribution 
to the completion of the highway, the United 
States will construct, at an estimated expense 
of $300,000, a stretch of about 3 miles within the 
Canal Zone on the Atlantic side near Colén, 
which portion shall thereafter be maintained by 
Panama at its expense. The balance of the 
uncompleted construction of the highway will be 
paid for by Panama, including a short section 
under American jurisdiction near Madden Dam. 
This latter section is to be constructed by the 
Canal Zone authorities at an estimated expense 
to Panama of about $125,000. 


PAN AMERICAN Progress 


Message of the President of 
Argentina 


‘The message delivered to Congress by Dr. 
Roberto M. Ortiz, President of Argentina, 
on May 11, 1939, covers the first year of 
his Administration. His first words were 
of thanks to Congress, the public and 
the press for their cooperation in a period 
of economic difficulties, following upon 
three years of widespread prosperity. All 
the resources of the Government, the 
President said, had to be used to protect 
agricultural producers in the face of ex- 
traordinarily large crops and lack of demand 
for them in world markets. He warned 
producers that the establishment of mini- 
mum prices for wheat and linseed were 
strictly emergency measures and should not 
be considered permanent. 

Referring to the political situation Presi- 
dent Ortiz said that it was the firm deter- 
mination of the Government to have 
political rights respected and expressed 
satisfaction at the orderly manner in which 
elections had been conducted in the 
Provinces of Tucuman, Entre Rios, La 
Rioja and Mendoza. The political situa- 
tion in the Province of San Juan, however, 
he found “truly disturbing”’ and declared 
that a thorough investigation had been 
ordered into the conduct of all those who 
had exercised authority in the name of the 
Federal Government. 

“Tt will be difficult for us to become 
an organized democracy,” the President 
said, “‘until our political parties try to 
fulfill their true mission. ‘The great prob- 
lems facing Argentina which still remain 
to be solved should be discussed by them 
continually and not in a sporadic manner 


during pre-election agitation.’ Deplorin 
gp S p 


the displacement of the traditional political 
parties by groups formed on the basis of “‘a 
false international conception” and “‘exotic 
symbolism’’ the President condemned the 
new political groupings for their adherence 
to principles of Left or Right with no 
specific reference to Argentine ideals. ‘“‘In 
the measure that political parties lose their 
national character, they gradually become 
aggressive, irreconcilable groups, which 
stir up rancor and breed fratricidal struggles. 
. . . In this dangerous moment in world 
affairs our most urgent political problem is 
again to “‘Argentinize’’ national politics, 
ridding it of international ideologies, of the 
fetish worship of foreign political heads and 
régimes which are repugnant to our Civic 
tradition and psychology.” 

Alluding to trade restrictions, the Presi- 
dent stated that adverse trade returns, 
especially the unfavorable balance of 
payments, had necessitated the “‘energetic 
defence of our reserves and our economy.”’ 
The uncertain prospects for wheat and the 
adverse balance of payments prompted 
the Executive to extend exchange con- 
trol toeethe -iree. sexchance simanker 
‘Thus the plan for the gradual abolish- 
ment of exchange control machinery 
will have to be postponed. It would be 
foolish to take such action under present 
circumstances. In case ofa European con- 
flict, this machinery and the experience 
acquired in its management will be of the 
utmost importance. It has been and con- 
tinues to be a condition imposed by 
circumstances and the country must en- 
dure it as the lesser evil until the moment 
arrives for its elimination. It has been 
and continues to be indispensable to de- 
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fend our balance of payments and our 
currency and to protect our foreign trade. 
Argentina should not buy more than it 
can pay for in merchandise. The object 
of the monetary reserves is to meet a 
temporary lack of equilibrium and not a 
chronic deficit in our international ac- 
COUMILS ET 

‘“‘if the great nations, whose economic 
policies have a decisive influence on world 
trade, would reduce their tariffs and lessen 
their restrictions it would be possible for 
us to choose a system and it is evident 
that Argentina would choose that of free 
trade. We can produce increasing quan- 
tities of foodstuffs and raw materials and 
compete successfully in world markets both 
as to quality and low cost. The multi- 
lateral system of trade is best adapted to 
our interests. It makes it possible to buy 
where things are cheapest, and it is easy 
to imagine the increase in our exports, 
especially meats, if a beginning were made 
in the application of this sound economic 
principle through moderate reductions in 
the custom duties imposed upon agri- 
cultural products. 

‘The exchange control policy, by limit- 
ing imports in accordance with the 
country’s ability to pay, has allowed 
national industries to benefit by the 
demand thus created for their products. 
In this manner we have succeeded in 
maintaining a satisfactory level of em- 
ployment which otherwise would have 
been considerably lowered.” 

Reviewing the field of foreign affairs, 
the President drew the attention of 
Congress to the part played by Argentina 
in the settlement of the Chaco dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay and _ its 
contribution to the Eighth International 
Conference of American States which met 
at Lima last year. 

The problem of providing education for 
all future citizens continued to be pressing, 


the President stated, for nearly 1,000,000 
children of school age are without educa- 
tional facilities, and the task of providing 
these will engage the attention of the 
Federal Government and the Provinces 
for some time. During the past year, 
school lunches were provided in 600 
schools, and thanks to recent legislation, 
further action in this field will be taken. 
The President called for a revaluation of 
the curriculum in primary, secondary, and 
and special schools because, he said, “‘It is 
absurd that all instruction in grade and 
high schools should be based on the 
supposition that all the pupils are to 
continue to the university.” The new 
high school courses will raise the general 
cultural level of Argentine youth, and by 
requiring an additional two-year college 
preparatory course, it will be possible to 
limit university studies to students genuine- 
ly interested in them. The western Prov- 
inces have been urging the establishment 
of centers of higher learning, and a 
beginning was made during the period 
under discussion by the establishment of 
the National University of Cuyo.' 

The President expressed concern at the 
falling birth rate, which he considered 
unjustified in a country where parents 
could be sure that the future would be 
even more promising for their children 
than for them. 

The public works program for the 
previous year was in accordance with 
national expansion and progress. While 
an effort was made not to undertake 
projects that might lead to unemployment 
in some industries, the most urgently 
needed works and those that could be 
most quickly finished were chosen. 

(ine Meticctssotmunemnne ceniqmecononie 
difficulties were reflected in lower reve- 
nues collected by the Treasury, and in a 
smaller amount of capital available for 

1 See BULLETIN for September 1939, p. 547. 
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public bond issues. ‘The Government 
made a great effort to reduce the deficit, 
but revenues were 15,000,000 pesos less than 
the 995,700,000 pesos called for in the 
budget. Drastic economy was practiced 
in disbursements, therefore, with the 
result that expenditures amounted to only 
947,600,000 pesos, a saving of 48,100,000 
pesos. 

The appropriation of 171,500,000 pesos 
for public works was met by special bonds. 
Other expenditures not met by general 
revenues were: Armaments, 65,000,000 
pesos; Federal contributions to various 
special funds, 14,900,000 pesos; highways, 
10,000,000 pesos; and disbursements, au- 
thorized by special legislation, 9,000,000 
pesos. 

The total public debt increased 126,- 
500,000 pesos, as may be seen from the 
following table: 














December | December 

31, 1937 | 31, 1938 

In millions of paper 

pesos 
In@rreieam GIDE. co aacccocada 9325 9931 
Iintennallicle terme 2,816.7 2,990.2 
3,749.2 3,983.9 
LEss 
Bonds held by the Treasury. 6.2 132.9 
MRG tally Mas Ree HE od eb a 3,743.0 3,851.0 
Provincial debt assumed by 

the Federal Government. . 27.1 45.6 
Ceneralitotaleean one aml 3,896.6 








The Central State Railways Administra- 
tion operated a total of 7,732 miles of 
track, cr 27 percent of the railway mileage 
of the country; this included 6,462 miles of 
nationally owned railways and 1,270 miles 
of the leased Central Cordoba Railway. 
The gross revenues of the State-owned 
system amounted to 64,004,232 pesos, an 
increase of 1,262,853 pesos over those of 
1937. ‘The net returns for the year were 


11,643,973 pesos, only 120,290 pesos less 
than the net profit for 1937. 

Work on irrigation projects has been in- 
tensified. ‘This includes the construction 
of irrigation ditches, dams, and drainage 
systems, the provision of drinking water, 
and the building of power plants. Some 
272,000 acres have been benefited by these 
projects, for which the tota] expenditures, 
including the cost of upkeep, were 1,033,- 
227 pesos. 

The message also referred to the manu- 
facturing industry, which has been devel- 
oped most satisfactorily; to resettlement 
projects; to immigration; to the wool trade; 
to port works; and to health measures. 

‘The President stated that, in accordance 
with authorization granted the Executive 
branch of the Government by Congress, a 
study was being made of the measures 
necessary for the development and progress 
of the merchant marine, for both maritime 
and river service. 


Message of the President of 
Colombia 


On July 20, 1939, President Eduardo 
Santos reported to the Congress of Colom- 
bia on the first year of his administration. 

In discussing international affairs, Presi- 
dent Santos spoke especially of the ever in- 
creasing solidarity of the American nations 
and said, ‘““The fact now dominant in 
continental politics, in one of its basic 
aspects, 1s that of the excellent relations 
existing between the Government of the 
United States and the Ibero-American 
Republics.”” Colombia has requested the 
technical cooperation of the United States 
in naval and aviation matters as well as 
in other scientific fields, especially agricul- 
ture. Colombian relations with its neigh- 
bors continued excellent. The boundary 
with Venezuela has been almost entirely 
marked, and the two governments expect 
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soon to agree on the brief stretch still to 
be done. 

For 30 years Colombia has maintained 
completely normal constitutional order. 
The period has been one of great political 
activity, and the President stated, ‘“‘As a 
matter of fact, order has been kept not in 
calm and silence, but rather in the midst 
of an almost continuous democratic fer- 
ment.” More than 50 elections have been 
held during that time, all characterized 
by freedom of speech and great excitement, 
without disturbing national peace. 

From 1912 to 1938 municipal revenues 
rose from 3,700,000 pesos to 32,250,000; 
departmental revenues, from 5,800,000 to 
48,750,000; and national revenues, from 
13,900,000 to 97,400,000. 

A general survey of all phases of national 
economy and finances leads to a justifiable 
optimism in which the whole nation can 
share. ‘The policy of maintaining a stable 
exchange rate was given support by the 
passage of a stabilization law by the last 
Congress. ‘The administration has been 
able to follow this policy, thanks to a clarifi- 
cation of the legal status of the Bank of the 
Republic, the amortization of a good part 
of the Government debt to that institution, 
the establishment of a stabilization fund, 
and the setting of a fixed basis for comput- 
ing reserves, without any serious change in 
the gold reserves or the need for any 
radical readjustment. 

Upon advice of the Exchange and Im- 
ports Control Commission, the Govern- 
ment has been modifying restrictions and 
establishing a more liberal regime as fast 
The President 
believed that further steps in that direction 
could be taken, and requested that the 
Congress authorize him to take them. 

The most important problems relating 
to public finances are those connected 
with the national debt. ‘The service on 
the various bond issues has been partly or 


as circumstances permit. 


wholly suspended, and the Government 
is eager to resume service on its foreign 
obligations on the basis of its real capacity 
to pay. After expressing the hope that 
the foreign creditors would be willing to 
meet the Government in the same spirit, 
President Santos said that he would soon 
submit to Congress for study the conditions 
for a readjustment of foreign bonds now 
being discussed by national agents and the 
Foreign Bondholders’ Protective Council of 
the United States. 

The President took pleasure in stating 
that the financial situation continued to be 
sound. ‘The realestate tax system has been 
modified by changes in direct taxes, and 
now reflects the increase in economic well- 
being. During the past year the Treasury 
had a surplus of more than 4,500,000 
pesos. The situation has been helped by 
a greater civic consciousness among tax- 
paying citizens, who have demonstrated a 
commendable willingness to shoulder their 
share of the burden of public expenses. 

Banking activities have shown a healthy 
development, especially as regards agrarian 
credit institutions. The Government 
would like to avail itself of the capital now 
being invested in mortgage bonds, to 
benefit rural regions; this could be done 
through the territorial credit banks, whose 
establishment has been authorized in 
nearly all Departments, in accordance 
with decrees of February 25 and August 5, 
1938. In this way farmers with limited 
means could obtain long-term loans under 
the control and supervision of local insti- 
tutions, which are best fitted to exercise 
such authority. 

The Government recently created the 
National Cattle Fund, which has already 
commenced operations, as a branch of the 
Agrarian Credit Bank. 

The desire to improve living conditions 
in isolated rural districts led to the creation 
of the Territorial Credit Institute in 1939. 
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The new organization will coordinate the 
work of the above-mentioned territorial 
credit banks, which will carry on a cam- 
paign of social education. Work has al- 
ready begun in the Department of Narino, 
where a recent epidemic showed that there 
was great need for such an institution. 

The present national prosperity is based 
on an increase in real wealth, on productive 
capital, and on a knowledge of economics. 
Statistics dealing with the principal in- 
dustries during the last year show that 
the installation of new machinery and 
equipment has brought about a propor- 
tionate increase in sales. ‘The textile in- 
dustry, for example, produced 27,000,000 
pesos’ worth of goods in 1938, a 15 percent 
increase over figures for 1937, and 45,000 
spindles and 1,500 looms were added to 
the factories. 

The increase in gold production has been 
an important factor in the stability of the 
Colombian balance of trade. New oil 
deposits are being exploited, and the pro- 
duction of petroleum should be greatly 
increased. These are the two industries 
that have attracted most foreign capital. 

The improved price of coffee, after the 
depression of November 1937, demonstrates 
that Colombian coffee enjoys a high regard 
in world markets and should remove any 
fears as to the future of the principal source 
of national wealth. 

The President spoke at length about 
education, for he said that it was one of 
the most revealing indications of national 
development. In 1835 Colombia had 
three universities, small and ill-equipped, 
and 20 secondary schools with 2,307 stu- 
dents in the 23 institutions; and 690 pri- 
mary schools, with 20,125 pupils. Now 
there is a large National University, three 
regional universities, and six additional 
institutes offering courses of university 
grade, and 376 secondary schools, besides 
25 vocational schools and 11 commercial 


schools, with a total of 73,000 students in 
these two classifications; and nearly 9,200 
primary schools, with more than 600,000 
pupils. 

Gratifying as these figures are, there are 
still insufficient educational facilities to 
meet immediate needs. It is estimated 
that only a little more than a third of the 
population of school age can obtain a 
primary education. To care properly for 
these children, about 20,000 new schools 
would be needed. 

The problem is one of buildings and 
teachers. As regards the former, it is still a 
question as to the amount and kind of 
national aid to be given to municipalities 
to improve existing facilities or provide new 
schools. Appropriations have been made 
in the last three years, but the results have 
not been immediate. The President sug- 
gested that perhaps the best solution would 
be for the Government to reimburse local 
authorities after work had been done, 
rather than to let them wait to improve 
conditions until the Government acted. 

The teacher problem is complex. Many 
primary school teachers are imperfectly 
trained, although the Government is tak- 
ing steps to remedy this situation. One 
measure is the establishment of corre- 
spondence courses, which have 2,000 sub- 
scribers at the present time, and of sup- 
plementary courses in the Advanced 
Normal School, which are planned for 
group directors and have an enrolment of 
80 students. 

Rural education is deficient, partly be- 
cause of geographical difficulties. The 
Government is considering the possibility 
of establishing coeducational boarding 
schools, with a capacity, of 400 students 
each, to provide a two-year course for 
students living in isolated regions. Among 
the advantages of such institutions would 
be: better teaching staffs; uninterrupted 
attendance; adequate medical attention; 
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proper diet; and training that would be an 
incentive to improve living conditions at 
home. 

The need for more and better trained 
teachers has led to increased emphasis on 
normal education. The Government is 
supporting 7 normal schools for men, 2 for 
women, and 4 for women who will teach 
in rural schools. ‘The combined enrolment 
of these schools is 1,681 students, with 2,503 
children in practice schools. ‘The appro- 
priation for this purpose has almost tripled 
in five years: in 1934 it was 316,000 
pesos; in 1937, 848,000 pesos; and for the 
present year it is estimated at 935,000 
pesos. ‘The Government recognizes the 
degrees granted by 8 Departmental normal 
schools for women, enrolment 1,668; 1 
normal school for men, enrolment 163; 3 
regional rural normal schools, enrolment 
134; and 8 private normal schools for 
women, enrolment 478. Last January the 
normal school curriculum was changed to 
give it a more general cultural character in 
addition to teacher training. 

The Advanced Normal School, which 
trains secondary and normal school teach- 
ers, cannot fill, from among its graduates, 
the vacancies existing throughout the 
At present it has 169 students, 
with a practice secondary school of 135 
students, in addition to the extension 
courses mentioned above. 


country. 


Secondary education also presents many 
problems. The number of students has 
increased greatly in recent years, and 
neither the long-established schools nor 
those recently opened have been able to 
take care of those wishing to enter. Gov- 
ernment aid has been given to many such 
schools, but national finances are such that 
it is impossible to increase such aid indefin- 
itely. nearly all secondary 
schools are college preparatory; it is most 
desirable to broaden secondary education 
to give technical and vocational diplomas 


Moreover, 


in addition to the traditional academic 
degree. 

When the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion was reorganized at the end of 1938, a 
section was created to supervise and en- 
courage industrial and 
training. 

Although the National University was 
made an independent institution in 1935, 
it still depends entirely on a subsidy from 
the Government. For the present year the 
appropriation was 1,105,000 pesos. Con- 
struction on the ‘“‘University City” is pro- 
eressing; the Botanical Institute, Veter- 
inary School, and Physical Education 
Institute are now functioning, and during 
the current year the buildings for the 
Schools of Law and Architecture and the 
first dormitory will be completed. 

The President referred the members of 
Congress to the report of the Minister of 
the ‘Treasury for details as to the financial 
situation of the country. The vexed ques- 
tion of centralization versus decentraliza- 


supplementary 


tion of government has its serious financial 
aspect; one point to be decided is whether, 
if increased decentralization of goverr- 
ment is decided upon, the national govern- 
ment should aid in regional projects, or 
whether it should be financially responsible 
only for those affecting the community as 
a whole. ‘The ultimate solution should in- 
clude a permanent and constant coopera- 
tion between all regions and the National 
Government, for the prosperity of all sec- 
tions is essential for the well-being of 
each. 

After mentioning technical matters in 
connection with the Ministry of War, 
President Santos spoke of the great develop- 
ment of civil aviation in the country. In 
view of the growing importance of domestic 
air communication, he felt that it would be 
advisable to form a single company of the 
two existing services: Scadta, the oldest 
commercial company in continuous opera- 
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tion in the world, aid the Saco, a later 
national organization. 

The recently organized Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy includes the functions of 
the former Ministry of Agriculture. Co- 
lombia is largely self-supporting as far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, and could be 
entirely so, thanks to its diversity of cli- 
mate. ‘The annual corn crop has a value of 
more than 27,000,000 pesos, and that of 
potatoes more than 15,000,000 pesos, al- 
though little has been done in the way of 
providing a knowledge of modern scientific 
methods to the farmers. ‘The Government 
is Carrying on a campaign to improve the 
cultivation of many crops, especially sugar- 
cane, wheat, potatoes, rice, corn, cocao, 
cotton, and fruit. Coffee growers have 
long utilized the findings of science. 

The Ministry is concerned over the 
effects of deforestation, and is planning 
reforestation in the regions where heavy 
rainfalis make erosion a serious problem. 

A recent law concerning the cattle indus- 
try should do much to improve the quality 
and quantity of cattle bred in the country 
and to increase the number of horses and 
sheep. Sheep-breeding should be encour- 
aged, both for meat and for wool; in 1937 
wool imports were valued at more than 
7,500,000 pesos. 

The Ministry of Labor, Health, and 
Social Welfare, also estiblished during the 
past year, deals with a variety of national 
problems, including the relations between 
labor and capital, labor union activities, 
the formation of cooperative societies, the 
Social Security Fund, child welfare, and 
campaigns against disease. 

The National Labor Bureau has dealt 
with 10 strikes and by its influence pre- 
vented many others. Its relations with 
labor unions and their leaders have been 
most cordial. But the President said that 
there is need for a clarification of the 
proper field of action for the unions, which 


should not include political activities. 
He summed up the labor policy of his 
administration in the following words: 

“We want industrial and economic 
progress to develop harmoniously in the 
country in such a way as to intensify it, 
guarantee the interests of labor, and assure 
it a growing participation in national 
prosperity; we want to carry out social 
legislation; and we want to remove in- 
tolerance, injustice, or caprice in the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. ‘There- 
fore we have firmly continued to establish 
conciliation and arbitration commissions. 
. . . And that is why we want the collec- 
tive contract established in Colombia. . .” 

The previous Congress created by law a 
Social Security Fund, which the President 
felt should be somewhat amended. ‘The 
proposed amendments are practical in 
nature, and look to a speedy establishment 
of the new organization on a partial basis, 
followed by a gradual enlargement of its 
activities. He would have it begin with 
sickness benefits, including maternity pro- 
tection, and death benefits, leaving until 
later those requiring greater financial sup- 
port from the State, such as unemployment 
and old age insurance. He also expressed 
the hope that existing private or official 
entities, such as the Social Welfare Fund of 
Bogota, might eventually be incorporated 
in the national Fund. 

The cooperative movement has shown a 
gratifying development. ‘The total value 
of operations carried on by the different 
cooperative societies in 1933 was 164,000 
pesos, while in 1938 they were 5,962,000 
pesos. 

The President called special attention to 
the Agrarian Credit Bank, which in the 
seven years since its establishment has 
made its influence felt throughout the 
country. Its first branch office was 
founded six years ago; now there are about 
a hundred offices. Four years ago it had 
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dealt with 5,500 cases, involving something 
less than 5,000,000 pesos; the present 
figure is 50,000 cases, involving 20,000,000 
pesos. The Agricultural Provision Office 
of the Bank is doing a great service by 
enabling farmers to purchase machinery 
and tools, fertilizer, and insecticides at 
cost and by providing free soil analysis. 
The Colombian Savings Bank, which has 
been merged with the Agrarian Credit 
Bank, has also shown a great development 
in recent years. On January 1, 1936, it 
had 22 offices, with deposits of 4,150,000 
pesos; at the time of the message it had 71 
offices, with 8,400,000 pesos on deposit. 

In September 1938 Bogota was host to 
the Tenth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference, which was attended by delegates 
from 19 American countries. 

The Health Department has continued 
and improved the Health Units and Com- 
missions and the Mixed Health Centers. 
This year there are 35 Health Units func- 
tioning throughout the country, and as 
soon as funds are available four more will 
be established. 

Special attention has also been given to 
child welfare institutions. Of a_ total 
health appropriation of 5,400,000 pesos in 
the national budget, 700,000 pesos were 
for child welfare services. During the 
first quarter of 1938, 1,300,000 bottles of 
milk were supplied, medical treatment was 
given to 14,000 school children and dental 
examinations to 39,000; in the same 
period of 1939, the figures were 1,800,000 
bottles of milk, 50,000 children treated 
and 50,000 dental examinations. A simi- 
lar increase was noted in maternity services 
for the same quarterly period: in 1938, 
2,896 women received prenatal care; in 
1939, 5,000 women; births attended in 
1938 were 2,000; in 1939, more than 3,000. 

Public works activities have increased 
greatly in recent years, but the President 
pointed out that although the projects 


were based on a laudable desire for prog- 
ress, too many were authorized for the 
funds available, so that work on all of 
them was progressing very slowly. He 
therefore requested Congress to designate 
the order in which the various projects 
should be carried out, so that the most 
important might be completed promptly. 

While praising the highway construction 
of recent years, the President mentioned 
specific stretches that are urgently needed. 
Among these were a highway connecting 
Santa Marta, on the Caribbean, with Ba- 
rranquilla and Cartagena; a central high- 
way for the Department of Bolivar, joining 
Cartagena with the Magdalena River; the 
completion of the Cali-Buenaventura road; 
and a highway between Pasto, capital of 
the southernmost Department, with Puerto 
Asis, on the Putumayo River, a tributary of 
the Amazon. 

In his concluding paragraphs, President 
Santos said, ‘‘Progress in Colombia, in 
comparison with that in other countries, 
may seem slow. But this deliberate slow- 
ness, I believe, not only is in accord with 
our national character, but is to our best 
advantage. . It is a thousand times 
more preferable to go slowly under our 
own power and with our own efforts, than 
to proceed headlong in the train of foreign 
interests, and at their service. . . 

“The activities of the Munistries of 
Economy, Education, and Labor and 
Hygiene may be considered to express the 
standards of this administration. Although 
funds are still inadequate, we try to en- 
courage the most diverse national activities 
and to defend the rights, the education, 
Anciatneshiecallltamorsunem ie ool CammEe 

*‘Colombia has every reason to trust in 
its future. Though the present may be 
relatively poor and undeniably lacking in 
some respects, the outlook for the future is 
so promising that it should stimulate every 
ONE'S GOSRBIGS, 2 o a” 
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Program for the fifth Pan 
American Congress of Architects 


The Executive Committee of the Fifth 
Pan American Congress of Architects has 
announced that the Congress will meet in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in March 1940, 
and has issued the following program for 
its sessions: 


I. Contemporary problems related to municipal 
expansion in the Americas: 

a. Ground covered in relation to height 

6. How and by whom decisions should be 
made and planning measures adopted 

c. Advantages of legislation on the use of 
land on the outskirts of the city 

II. Middle-class housing: 

a. Apartment houses 

b. One-family houses 

c. Economic and _ financial 
promoting middle-class housing 

III. Public competitions: 

a. Standards for their regulation, in accord- 
ance with the experience of American 
nations 

5. Remuneration of contestants and juries 

TV. Auxiliary specialists in architecture: 

a. Their technical function and the scope of 
their service 

6. Evaluation of their services 
should pay for them 

V. Supplementary specialization 
architectural schools: 

a. Advantages of introducing courses em- 
phasizing the different vocational phases 
of the profession of architects and surveying 
related matters (city planning, embellish- 
ment, legal matters, special financing, 
building techniques, estimates, etc.) 

VI. Standardization of courses in the history of 
American architecture: 

a. Local study centers and their permanent 
interrelationship 

/. Orientation and methods of study 


measures for 


and who 


courses in 


American architects have held inter- 
national gatherings since 1920, when the 
First Pan American Congress of Archi- 
tects met at Montevideo. Subsequent con- 
gresses were held at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; Buenos Aires, in 1927; and Rio de 
Janeiro, in 1930. 


The Executive committee in charge of 
arrangements for the Fifth Congress is as 
follows: Chairman, Daniel Rocco; 1st vice 
chairman, Raul Lerena; 2d vice chairman, 
Julio, C. Bauza; General Secretary, Hora- 
cio Terra; secretaries, Julio Duhaldo, 
Miguel A. Bellini, and Héctor Barere; and 
treasurer, A. Chiriano Ravenna. 

It may be added that in Uruguay the 
profession of architect is highly regarded, 
and architects often sign their buildings 
with lettering somewhere on the fagade. 


Intensification of education among 
the Indians of Peru 


With the object of broadening the educa- 
tion of the Indian masses, the Government 
of Peru has issued a decree providing for 
the organization of cultural brigades which 
will operate in the northern, central, 
southern, and eastern sections of the 
country, under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The brigades 
will carry on their work independently of 
that done by the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation for the instruction of Indian 
children. 

The work entrusted to these cultural 
brigades has an economic-social objective: 
to bring about an improvement in the 
cultural and labor conditions that pre- 
vail among the natives. The plan, which 
is subject to a program fixed by the Tech- 
nical Section of the Department of Indian 
Affairs, calls for use of the most modern 
educational equipment, such as trucks, 
motion picture projectors, radio receiving 
sets, sanitary units, traveling libraries, etc. 

The lectures and explanatory talks 
given by the personnel of these educational 
missions will be made in the Indian lan- 
guages. They are to be based on topics 
which are characteristic of each region, 
informing the inhabitants of each place of 
ways and means for improving their own 
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living conditions through the application of 
more advanced methods of work and social 
customs. 


Boltvia establishes a committee for 
the prevention of tuberculosis 


The Government of Bolivia has created a 
National Committee, the object of which 
is to coordinate and direct the campaign 
against tuberculosis. The members of the 
Committee will serve without remunera- 
tion. 

The Ministers of Hygiene and Health 
and of Labor and Social Welfare, together 
with the Dean of the Faculty of Medical 
Sciences, and three officials to be named 
by the President of the Republic, form the 
Board of Directors of this important 
organization. The Director of the Anti- 
tuberculosis Association, an organization 
which has functioned for some time in 
combating the disease, has been named 
technical adviser to the Committee. 

One of the principal undertakings recom- 
mended to the National Committee is a 
demographic study of tuberculosis in 
Bolivia. The funds to be provided for the 
campaign, the organization of publicity to 
make the necessary preventive and cura- 
tive methods known among the people, 
and the fostering of the formation of 
private groups to work along the same 
lines, are also prescribed in the decree as 
activities of the Committee. 


Decree concerning foreigners in Chile 


The Government of Chile has put into 
effect a decree which regulates the admis- 
sion of foreigners into the country. 
Under its provisions the Minister of the 
Interior classifies foreigners as tourists, 
commercial travelers, persons in transit, 
and immigrants. The decree 
precisely the length of time foreigners are 


specifies , 


allowed to remain in the country, the re- 
sources and means which they must pos- 
sess, and the activities which they may pur- 
sue during their sojourn in the country. 

‘The measure provides that foreigners who 
had entered the country prior to 1931, 
even though they do not possess passports, 
may obtain authorization to reside indefi- 
nitely in Chilean territory. The same 
authorization may be extended to those 
who entered the country between 1931 
and February 1937 as tourists or with visas 
of persons in transit, and to those who 
have passports with an “‘ordinary visa”’ 
who have resided in the country for one 
year. 

Conditional visas may be extended as 
follows: “Tourist”, for a single period of 
three months, and “visit”? or ““commercial 


journey’, for a period of six months. A 


“contract visa’, if the person holding one 
has satisfactorily fulfilled the terms of the 
contract, may be replaced by an ordinary 
visa. 

The opening of Chilean frontiers and 
ports to political exiles of other countries 
is to be carefully protected in order to avoid 
an influx of undesirable elements, but it 
is also hoped to take advantage of the 
arrival of those who, because of their racial 
characteristics and cultural level, may 
serve to increase the population and give 
greater impetus to the development of the 
natural resources of the country. 

Chile will take care that no immigrants 
be admitted whose purpose is not to de- 
vote themselves to activities which will 
be of benefit to national interests. In this 
respect there have been taken into account 
the effects of immigration laws of other 
countries which rigidly limit the entrance 
of foreigners to their territory. In accord- 
ance with Chile’s needs, methods will be 
adopted to obtain adequate protection 
against unbalanced economic and demo- 
graphic conditions. 
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Constitutional amendments in Peru 


Amendments to the constitution of Peru, 
in accordance with the reforms proposed 
by General Oscar R. Benavides and ap- 
proved, according to an announcement of 
the Government, by an overwhelming 
majority at the plebiscite in June 1939, 
considerably increased the powers of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
decreased those of the legislative branch. 

Among the principal amendments were: 
Extension of the presidential term from 
five to six years; postponement of the elec- 
tion of a “‘corporate senate” until 1945; 
extension of the terms of deputies from five 
to six years; election of one third of the 
deputies every two years; restoration of 
the right of executive veto; authorization 
to Congress to pass a law enabling the 
President to promulgate laws on certain 
subjects while Congress is in recess; pro- 
vision for putting into effect the budget 
at the beginning of each year, even though 
it may not have been approved by Con- 
gress; and abolition of proportional repre- 
sentation of the minorities. 

With the adoption of the amendments, 
Peru now returns to a constitutional 
régime, after an emergency period which 
began when President Benavides received 
special powers from the Constitutional 
Assembly which met on November 14,1936. 

The next presidential and legislative 
term in Peru will begin December 8, 
1939, and will end July 28, 1945. Presi- 
dent Benavides, under whose administra- 
tion there have been accomplished the 
construction of important communication 
lines toward the interior of the country, 
including a highway to the Amazon River, 
and the promotion of various social 
projects such as the popular restaurants, 
announced that he would not continue 
in the Presidency at the expiration of his 
present term. 


Aid to earthquake victims and 
industrial promotion in Chile 


In compliance with the provisions of 
Law No. 6334 as passed by the National 
Congress of Chile, the President of the 
Republic, Pedro Aguirre Cerda, on June 
30, 1939 approved the general regulations 
of the Corporation for the Promotion of 
Production. 

According to the law which was passed 
on April 28, 1939, two public agencies are 
created to carry out the work of aiding the 
victims of the earthquake of January 24, 
1939, and to formulate and put into prac- 
tice a plan for promotion of production 
which will encourage industry and facili- 
tate national reconstruction on a perma- 
nent basis. The two agencies are to be 
known as the Corporation for Reconstruc- 
tion and Assistance, and the Corporation 
for Promotion of Production. 

The Reconstruction and Assistance Cor- 
poration will last for six years; it will have 
charge of everything pertaining to loans, 
expropriations, reconstruction, and aid to 
those who suffered damages in the provinces 
affected by the earthquake of January 24, 
1939. It will be administered and directed 
by a council of twenty-four members, 
among whom will be the Ministers of the 
Treasury, Promotion, and Agriculture; 
the Director of Public Works; representa- 
tives of the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties, of the Board of Directors of the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Republic, of the Advisory 
Boards of the Mortgage Credit Bank, 
National Savings Bank, Low-Cost Hous- 
ing Fund, Autonomous Fund for Amorti- 
zation of the Public Debt, Bank of Agri- 
cultural Credit, and Institute of Industrial 
Credit; and delegates of the national 
agricultural, engineering, and architect- 
ural organizations and of the Institute of 
Engineers and Architects of Concepcion. 

This corporation is also empowered to 
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“extend the benefits of the law to new 
construction or to repair of buildings in 
the areas devastated by the earthquake of 
Deccmminere lemon 

Loan operations authorized by the 
statute will be considered as extraordinary. 
The special regulations of the organic laws 
of the respective institutions will be inap- 
plicable to them, as they will be governed 
only by the provisions of the emergency 
law as approved and by conditions deter- 
mined by the Corporation Council. 

When the Corporation’s life has ended, 
the funds or property under its control 
are to pass to the Autonomous Amortiza- 
tion Fund, which will continue, either 
directly or through the organization which 
has handled the operations, to receive 
payments on the debt until it has been 
completely liquidated. 

Among other duties the Council will: 
(1) formulate a general plan of reconstruc- 
tion for the devastated area which is to 
receive the benefits of the law; (2) deter- 
mine which cities or towns in the affected 
zone are to be constructed or recon- 
structed with the resources provided by the 
statute, and which public works should 
be provided in the same zone; (3) work 
out a plan for the cities where total or 
partial construction or reconstruction is 
considered necessary, this plan to specify 
the location and extent of all private 
property which ought to be expropriated; 
(4) make loans to the victims and grant 
direct assistance to municipalities in the 
devastated area, approve the repair and 
construction of necessary public works 
and services in the affected zone, and 
invest the sum necesary for the removal of 
débris in those sections of the cities which 
are to be rebuilt in accordance with the 
respective plans. 

The Corporation for the Promotion of 
Production will be of permanent character. 
Its administration and direction are placed 


by the law in the hands of a board com- 
posed, among other persons, of representa- 
tives of all the governmental and private 
agencies named in connection with the 
council of the Reconstruction and Assist- 
ance Corporation, plus the Presidents of the 
Commission of International Exchange, 
Commission of Import Licenses, Mining 
Credit Bank, Agricultural Colonization 
Fund, Chamber of Commerce of Chile, and 
the secretary general of the General Con- 
federation of Labor of Chile. 

Among the duties assigned to the 
Corporation’s board are to: (a) formulate 
a general plan of promotion of national 
production with a view to raising the 
standard of living; (b) conduct studies 
aimed at finding more adequate means to 
develop new products or increase the 
production of present ones, to improve 
quality and output, lower cost of produc- 
tion, and facilitate the transportation, 
warehousing, and sale of the products; 
(c) apply the results of these studies in 
making trials of production or commerce 
on whatever scale and with whatever 
assistance may be considered advisable; 
(d) aid manufacturing in the country or 
facilitate the importation of machinery 
and other materials for production; and 
(e) propose and aid in the adoption of 
means to increase the consumption of 
national products or obtain a_ greater 
participation by Chilean interests in indus- 
trial and commercial activities. 

In order to put into effect the plan for 
assistance to the victims of the earth- 
quake of January 24, 1939, a billion pesos 
are appropriated, to be expended, as 
directed by the law, ‘“‘in accordance with 
needs and subject to executive decree.” 
Furthermore, it is provided that the Cor- 
poration shall have at its disposition the 
moneys provided from donations and 
voluntary contributions to help the victims. 

The plan for the promotion of production 
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is much broader and necessarily requires 
more funds to achieve its purpose. Ac- 
cording to the law, there is allocated for 
this purpose fifty per cent of the loan of 
two billion pesos which the President of the 
Republic was authorized to make, for a 
term of five years, and all of a loan of 
500,000,000 pesos destined for the con- 
struction of low-cost housing, preferably in 
the devastated area. The funds are to be 
made available in annual quotas of not 
exceeding twenty per cent of the total, 
‘according to needs and subject to execu- 
tive decree.” 

In order to take care of the necessary 
expenses entailed by the obligations and 
functioning of the Corporation, the law 
creates a Fund for the Promotion of Pro- 
duction, to which will be allocated: (a) 
Two per cent of the proceeds of the loans 
entered into by the Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production, to a maximum 
of 20,000,000 pesos; (b) the differences 
between service on loans made by the 
Corporation to native or legal Chileans 
and the service on loans entered into by 
the Government and placed at the dis- 
position of the Corporation (legal Chileans 
are those established in the country in 
conformity with its laws; in the case of 
corporations, sixty per cent of the mem- 
bers must be Chileans and in the case of 
associations, sixty per cent of the stock 
must be owned by native or naturalized 
Chileans); (c) proceeds of the sale of a 
special loan; (d) funds from the treasury 
and contributions and donations which 
the Corporation may receive by general 
order or for a fixed purpose; and (e) 
principal and interest payments, service 
charges, and other income of the Cor- 
poration. 

With the purpose of obtaining funds to 
help toward paying the cost of the work 


planned, income taxes have been revised 
substantially upward, the increase being 10 
per cent on incomes up to 200,000 pesos and 
20 per cent on the excess above that limit; 
and a surtax of 50 percent of the tax already 
in effect has been imposed on inheritances 
and gifts. Furthermore, new license fees 
will be charged against concessionaires, 
manufacturers, and merchants who will 
benefit from these approved emergency 
measures. 

These taxes are retroactive. Article 43 
of the law, which was approved Aprii 28, 
1939, expressly stipulates that the taxes 
shall be effective as of the first day of 
January of this year; in other words, they 
will be calculated on the basis of income 
received in 1938. 

These special income taxes will apply for 
five years from the date on which they be- 
came effective. The law makes the as- 
sumption that, once the plan for the 
promotion of production gets under way, 
national industries will be so stimulated 
that the greater expenditures which are 
contemplated and the loans which will be 
negotiated to accomplish the purposes of 
the law can be met without hardship for 
the taxpayers. The only increases to re- 
main in effect for a longer period are those 
applying to special benefits. 

The administration of the law has been 
placed under the Treasury Department 
and the supervision of receipts and invest- 
ments will be handled by the Comptroller 
General of the Republic. 

The General Regulations recently ap- 
proved by the President set forth the pro- 
visions which, in accordance with the law, 
will govern the activities of the Corporation 
for the Promotion of Production and its 
subsidiaries. ‘The life of the Corporation is 
unlimited by the regulations and its head- 
quarters are fixed in the city of Santiago. 


NEGRO OGY 


CoLoneL GERMAN BuscHu.—President of 
Bolivia. Graduated from Military College 
of La Paz, 1926; second lieutenant in the 
army, 1926-31; lieutenant, 1931-32; cap- 
tain, 1932; principal aide to the Comman- 
der-in-chief of the Bolivian forces in the 
Chaco, 1933" Because vot huss brilliant 
sense of military strategy, was named Chief 
of Staff of the Bolivian Army in 1934. 
Proclaimed President of the Republic by a 
military coup on July 13, 1937, and elected 
constitutional president in May 1938. 
Died at the age of 35 at La Paz on August 
23, LIB. 

FEDERICO GAMBOA.— Mexican diplomat, 
writer, and professor. Entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1888 and held posts in 
Central America, Brazil, Argentina, and 
the United States; Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, 1908-09; Ambassador to 
Spain, 1910; Special Envoy to Belgium and 
The Netherlands, 1910; Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, 1910; delegate to many inter- 
national peace, legal, and commercial 
conferences; member of College of Philos- 
ophy and Letters, University of Mexico; 
died at the age of 75, at Mexico City, on 
Auweuse 15, 199. 

Juttius GarecHE Lay.—American diplo- 
mat. Entered the United States Consular 
Service in 1889; served as consul in 
Ottawa and Windsor, Canada, 1893-98; 
appointed consul general, Barcelona, 1899; 
Canton, 1904; Cape Town, 1906; Rio de 
Janeiro, 1910; Berlin, 1914; Acting For- 
eign Trade Adviser, State Department, 
1918-20; consul at Calcutta, 1924; coun- 
selor of embassy, Santiago de Chile, 1927; 
Minister to Honduras, 1929-34; Minister 
to Uruguay, 1934-37; Delegate to Pan 
American Commercial Conference, Bue- 
MOSW AGE Sell) Syed rata nes Age NOI ON/ peli 
Massachusetts, August 28, 1939. 
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Francisco LEON DE LA BARRA.—Mex- 
ican statesman, writer, and authority on 
international law. Held diplomatic posts 
under President Diaz in eight countries, 
including the United States where he was 
Ambassador, 1908-11; provisional presi- 
dent of Mexico following overthrow of 
Diaz in 1911; began a new and eminently 
successful career as international jurist in 
Paris at the age of 50; professor of inter- 
national law at the Sorbonne; lecturer at 
the University of Poland and the Royal 
Academy of Belgium; arbitral commissioner 
of The Hague Court of International 


Justice; died at the age of 76, at Biarritz, 


PranceyontSepreralyere7onmloo): 

SAMUEL C. Royjas.—Mexican soldier 
and aviator. Appointed first military air 
attaché of the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington in 1928; named Director of 
Military Education, 1936; Chief of the 
Department of Aviation, 1937. Died at 
the age of 45, at Mexico City, on August 
), WIS), 

FRANCISCO SARABIA.—Mexican aviator. 
Graduated as pilot in 1926; served as 
United y Statessyaineemcil ei pilotssin 2 Se 
established school of aviation in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, 1929; supervised construc- 
tion and inauguration of 28 commercial 
landing fields in Mexico; established com- 
mercial air transport lines in Tabasco and 
Chiapas; assisted in the study and map- 
ping of air routes in many other parts of 
Mexico. On May 24, 1939, made a 
record-breaking non-stop flight from Mex- 
ico City to Floyd Bennett Field, New York, 
in 10 hours 48 minutes. Died at the age 
of 38, on June 5, 1939, when his plane, 
Conquistador del Crelo, fell into the Potomac 
River, Washington, D. C., immediately 
after he took off on his return flight to 
Mexico. 
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Tue PAn AMERICAN UNION, now almost 50 years 
old, is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
Originally known as the International Bureau of 
the American Republics, it was established in 1890 
in accordance with a resolution passed April 14 of 
that year at the First International Conference of 
American States, held at Washington in 1889-90, 
and presided over by James G. Blaine, then 
United States Secretary of State. Its work was 
greatly expanded by resolutions of the Second 
Conference, held at Mexico in 1901; the Third, 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos 
Aires in 1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923; the Sixth, at Habana, Cuba, in 1928; the 
Seventh, at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933; and 
the Eighth, at Lima, Peru, in 1938. April 14 is 
celebrated annually throughout the Americas as 


Pan American Day. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 

The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote peace, commerce, and friendship between 
the Republics of the American Continent by 
fostering economic, juridical, social, and cultural 
relations. The Union is supported by annual 
contributions from all the countries, in amounts 
proportional to population. Its affairs are ad- 


ministered by a Director General and an Assistant 







Director, elected by and responsible to a Goyern- 
ing Board composed of the Secretary of State of 
the United States and representatives in Washing- 


ton of the other American governments. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative divisions of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union are organized to carry out the purposes 
for which it was created. Special divisions have 
been created on foreign trade, statistics, finance, 
intellectual and agricultural cooperation, juridical 
matters, and travel, all of which maintain close 
relations with official and unofficial bodies in 
the countries members of the Union. Particular 
attention is devoted to the development of closer 
intellectual and cultural relations among the 
nations of the American Continent. The Colum- 
bus Memorial Library contains 100,000 volumes 
and many maps. The BULLETIN of the Pan 
American Union, published monthly in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, is the official organ of 


the institution. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union serves as the per- 
manent organ of the International Conferences of 
American States, usually referred to as the Pan 
American Conferences. In addition to preparing 
the programs and regulations, the Union gives 
effect to the conclusions of the Conferences by 
conducting special inquiries and investigations 
and by convening or arranging for special or 
technical conferences in the intervals between the 


International Conferences. 
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The Latin American Universities 


In Step with History 


ERNESTO GALARZA 
Assistant, Division of Intellectual Cooperation 


‘GREAT EPOCHS IN HISTORY have coin- 
cided with periods of greatness in the 
evolution of the university.” ‘This state- 
ment, in which Roberto Agramonte y 
Pichardo, the noted Cuban professor of 
philosophy, referred to the intellectual, 
social, and political progress of Western 
Europe, is especially true of Latin Amer- 
ica. The conquest by Spain, the revolu- 
tions for independence, and the develop- 
ment of new economic and cultural ties 
with the modern world, left their mark on 
the university; and the university, in turn, 
deeply influenced these three great cycles 
of Latin American history. 

The Spanish conquerors had hardly fin- 
ished razing the citadels of Aztec and Inca 
power when they turned to the task of 
re-creating in the new world the medieval 
university. On May 12 and on September 


21, 1551, royal edicts were issued author- 
izing the establishment of universities in 
Lima and Mexico, respectively. Lima lost 
its narrow advantage in historical preced- 
ence by opening its doors after the Univer- 
sity of Mexico had organized its classes in 
1553. ‘There was some compensation in 
the fact that papal confirmation of the 
royal charters was extended in 1571 to 
that of Lima (renamed the University of 
San Marcos in 1574), but not until 1595 
to that of Mexico. The University of 
Santo Domingo had existed on royal paper 
since 1538, but it had attained neither the 
approval of the Holy Father nor the marks 
of a going concern by the time its more 
fortunate contemporaries on the mainland 
were holding classes. 

Throughout the colonial period, at 
varying intervals, other centers of higher 
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learning were established: Bogota in 1571; 
Quito in 1596; Cdérdoba in 1613; Sucre in 
1624. Others followed until the first great 
cycle was closed with the founding of the 
universities of Habana in 1728, San Felipe 
(Santiago, Chile) in 1738 and Guadalajara, 
Mexico 2: 

The University of Salamanca was taken 
as the model for the new institutions over- 
seas. The charters for the universities of 
Lima and Mexico granted them “‘the same 
privileges, franchises and liberties” en- 
joyed by the famous Spanish center of 
learning. These included the use of a 
proper seal and such rights as the rebel- 
lious ‘‘republics of letters”? had wrung from 
barons, dukes and kings during the 
Renaissance. 

The ceremonies that accompanied the 
inauguration of a new university were in 
keeping with the importance of the event, 
which was sometimes delayed for decades 
by the complicated business of getting 
favorable action at the royal and papal 
courts. ‘The petition for the establishment 
of the University of Guadalajara was first 
submitted in 1750. Final approval was 
not given by the Crown until 1792. When 
the royal charter arrived on a March day 
of that year, every church bell in the town 
was set flying. The city functionaries, 
assembled in solemn council, ‘“‘one by one 
took the royal cedula, kissing it and placing 
it on their heads in token of obedience.” 

The colonial university both reflected 
and shaped the cultural pattern of colonial 
society. Its principal object was to pro- 
mote and defend the established religion, 
to train clergy in sufficient numbers to at- 
tend to the spiritual welfare of the white 
settlers, and to carry on the work of evan- 
gelization among the Indian tribes. Its 
leaders were prominent clerics who in 
many instances not only were scholars but 
also had rendered valuable services as ex- 
plorers, missionaries, or philanthropists. 


It was natural, therefore, that the strong- 
est, often the only, faculty in the first uni- 
versities was that of theology, in which 
ethics, canon law, and similar subjects 
were taught. Sometimes there was a 
professorship of medicine, but it was the 
medicine of the medieval schoolmen, em- 
pirical and with an eye to sacred dogma. 
The faculty of theology trained not only 
the leaders of the church but state officials 
as well. The University of Mexico, in the 
first 225 years of its existence, graduated 
25,802 bachelors and 1,162 doctors of 
divinity. 

The establishment of a university brought 
cultural prestige to the colonial capitals 
and added a touch of color to provincial 
life. Academic events, such as the opening 
of the school year, the installation of a new 
rector or the granting of degrees, were 
events of pomp and circumstance. Glitter- 
ing processions, in which the civil, military 
and ecclesiastical authorities marched in 
strict order of precedence, wound through 
the streets of the town, drums beating and 
banners flying. The age of “dignities, 
prebends and categories,’ in which the 
rule was censorship rather than science, 
was passing; but while it lasted its gilded 
trappings gave to university life at least 
the outward appearance of dutiful con- 
formity to tradition. 

As the X VIIIth century came to a close, 
deep changes began to take form. In the 
universities inquiring minds were reading 
forbidden books in the shadowed cloisters. 
Roistering students began to talk soberly 
of political events in the mother country. 
Daring theologians, born in the colonies 
and for that reason subject to many vexing 
disabilities, began to cite scripture and 
canon law against the prejudices from 
which they suffered. Gradually, academic 
and philosophic discontent merged with 
the two other great currents of the day— 
political and economic rebellion. Thus 
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IN THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS, LIMA 


Created by edict of the King of Spain on May 12, 1551, the University of San Marcos 
holds classes in the building it has occupied since 1822. 


the university gave many of its best brains 
and much of its talent to the movement 
for emancipation. 

National pride as well as national needs 
stimulated the creation of new universities 
after the winning of independence. The 
University of Buenos Aires was established 
in 1821, that of Montevideo in 1838. Five 
years later the University of Chile opened 
its doors, with the internationally known 
scholar, Andrés Bello, as rector. The aims 
of these institutions were “‘to foster national 
culture, based upon the observation and 
study of the national territory, its people 
and their customs, and its history... 
and to create a literature and a science 
which should have for their subject the 
nation itself.”’ 

Universities under the republican régime 
developed a pronounced tendency toward 
decentralization, a predominance of the 
study of law and medicine and an almost 
complete dependence on the government 
for support. Geographic barriers, lack of 


communications and a strong sense of 
provincialism led to the establishment of 
isolated professional schools. Even in the 
large capitals, where a number of such 
schocls existed in the same community, 
this separation prevailed. Colonial prece- 
dent and the peculiar social and political 
conditions existing in the nineteenth 
century gave marked emphasis to the 
study of law and medicine. The Univer- 
sity of Montevideo, for example, was 
nothing more than a faculty of law until 
1876, in which year there was added a 
faculty of medicine, followed ten years 
later by a school of engineering. 

These professional schools, it should be 
remarked, did not aim to prepare lawyers, 
doctors and engineers with a narrow pro- 
fessional viewpoint and training. On the 
contrary, they managed to give a broad, 
humanistic emphasis to their studies, pro- 
ducing a type of citizen who had a multiple 
field of interests and who could easily 
adapt himself to a career in literature, the 
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Courtesy of Alfonso Pruneda 


HALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


In this colonial hall degrees are conferred on students of the University of Mexico, 
which opened its doors 83 years earlier than Harvard. 


arts, diplomacy, public administration, 
teaching or science. In this respect the 
professional schools of the republican 
period, in spite of their limited means, 
achieved a synthesis in the education of 
their students which has not been attained 
by many modern universities. 

For many of the universities that sur- 
vived the colonial régime, the XI Xth cen- 
tury was a period of storm and stress. 
That of San Felipe at Santiago disappeared 
in 1842, to make way for the University of 
Chile. That of Guadalajara, except for a 
few of its faculties, was extinct from 1869 to 
1925. Even the venerable Royal and Pon- 
tifical University of Mexico was buffeted 
by the currents of social reform and 
national reconstruction. ‘The liberals, who 
regarded it as a stronghold of clerical con- 
servatism, closed it after their victory in 
the wars of reform, 1857-67. It remained 
closed until 1910, when it was revived by 


Justo Sierra, then Minister of Education. 
A second and radical reorganization was 
carried out in 1929, the year from which 
the charter of the present National Au- 
tonomous University of Mexico dates. 

The creation of new universities and the 
reorganization of the old ones character- 
izes the third or modern period, which has 
brought Latin America into close economic 
and cultural contacts with western Europe 
and the United States. Among the most 
recent institutions are the University of 
El Litoral, Argentina (1890), the Uni- 
versity of Concepcién, Chile (1919); the 
University of Minas Geraes, Brazil (1927); 
the University of Panama (1935); and the 
University of SAo Paulo (1935). In most 
instances, these new universities represent 
a fusion of the old professional schools that 
had maintained an independent status. 
This is well illustrated by the University 
of Sao Paulo, formed by the integration of 
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the faculties of law (1827), medicine 
(1891), agriculture (1901), education (1933) 
and the Polytechnic Institute (1893). A 
similar process has taken place since the 
reorganization in 1935 of the National 
University of Colombia, which has ab- 
sorbed a number of pre-existing profes- 
sional schools like the Agricultural Institute 
of Medellin. Control over these schools, 
formerly held by various national minis- 
tries, such as those of agriculture, educa- 
tion and industry, has been transferred to 
the administrative officers of the new 
university. 

Exceptions to this tendency are the 
National Universities of El Litoral and 
Cuyo, in Argentina. Their faculties are 
located in various cities. This arrange- 
ment allows a maximum of administrative 
centralization together with a flexible 
adaptation to the economic and social 
conditions in the areas served by the 
university. 

There are 67 universities in Latin Amer- 
ica, of which 41 are under national con- 
trol and 9 under that of state or local 
governments. The other 17 are privately 
controlled. The distribution by nations 
of the private universities is irregular. 
Chile has four as against one controlled 
by the Government. By contrast, of 
Argentina’s six universities only one is 
private. 

Academically, the Latin American uni- 
versity is based upon the facultad (faculty), 
which is often composed of various 
escuelas (schools) specializing in related 
branches within the scope of each faculty. 
To these faculties and schools are attached 
institutos (institutes) for research. Oc- 
casionally, there is a colegio, a secondary 
school under the control and guidance of 
the university. Typical of this structure 
is the National University of Buenos 
Aires, which has faculties of law, medical 
science, philosophy and letters, agronomy 





SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


Sor Juana, born in 1651, was called by her Mexi- 
can contemporaries “‘the Tenth Muse.” She not 
only was a poet and musician, but also had a 


remarkable grasp of philosophy, literature, 
physics, mathematics, history, and languages. 
She maintained that women should be granted 
equal privileges with men in the field of learning. 


and economics. ‘There are schools of 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, obstetrics, 
commerce, and architecture. ‘There are 
institutos such as those of surgery, philology 
and literature, and finally, the Colegio 
Nacional of Buenos Aires. 
Administratively, supreme authority in 
most cases is vested in the University 
Council, composed of the rector (president), 
the deans of the faculties, the directors of 
the schools and institutes, and the elected 
delegates of the teaching staff and stu- 
dents. Some councils have representatives 
of the alumni and of the national ministry 
of education. Each faculty has its own 
council presided over by the dean. A 
noteworthy characteristic of both the 
faculty and university councils is the 
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participation of elected representatives of 
the student body—a democratic procedure 
which has come down through the 
centuries. 
(heserectonmisseclectedmingthemmencaLl 
majority of instances by the University 
Council. He is usually an outstanding 
member of one of the faculties chosen 
because of scholarly attainments and not 
necessarily because of administrative abili- 
ty. Full-fledged electoral campaigns are 
organized beforehand; election day finds 
the student body and the teaching staff in 
a state of animation. Occasionally this 
democratic fervor gets out of hand and 
there are “‘lamentable incidents originated 
by an ambient charged with emotions’’, 
as they are reported in the press. To the 
Latin American students these elections 
might almost be said to be the moral 
equivalent of football. The list of rectors 
of any important university would contain 





the country’s eminent names in law, 
medicine, diplomacy, science and the arts. 

The study of medicine and law still 
attracts a considerable proportion of the 
students enrolled in Latin American 
institutions of higher learning. In 1937, 
the University of Habana had a total of 
6,736 students of which approximately 
2,800 were in the two faculties mentioned. 
In some of the smaller institutions, the 
proportion is even greater. Over fifty 
percent of the university students in 
Ecuador in 1930 were enrolled in medical 
and law courses. ‘This does not mean that 
all those students actually entered these 
professions. Tradition and the cultural 
prestige long attached to these callings 
entice many who have no need or disposi- 
tion to engage in them. 

With rare exceptions, the professor in a 
Latin American university is a lawyer, an 
engineer, an artist or a physician actively 


THE SCHOOL OF MINES, OURO PRETO 


The building at the left, the palace of the colonial governors of Minas Geraes, a region rich in gold, iron, 
manganese, diamonds, and other minerals, has been used as a Schoo] of Mines for Brazil since 1876. 
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CUBAN UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


The specimens collected by 
the Atlantis, on a deep-sea ex- 
ploring expedition in Cuban 
waters sponsored jointly by 
the University of Habana and 
Harvard University, attracted 
visits from the science classes 
of the former institution. 


Courtesy of Thomas Barbour 


working in his own profession. He gives 
only such time and attention to his 
teaching as his other duties willallow. The 
low salaries paid to professors reflect this 
system of part-time teaching, which is 
generally regarded as undesirable. Those 
who teach for low salaries, or the many who 
often teach for no compensation at all, 
consider the prestige gained by their 
association with the university as a reward 
for their services. Professors are selected 
through a rigorous and complicated com- 
petitive system which practically closes 
the way to foreigners. 

Student organization as a rule takes 
the form of a general federation, com- 
posed of the associations of students in the 
schools of law, medicine, engineering, edu- 
cation and the like. It is through these 
associations that delegates are elected to 
the university council, student needs are 
expressed and movements organized to 
bring such needs to the attention of the 
authorities. The ‘‘free student’? move- 
ment, which was aimed at dull or incom- 
petent teachers, established through strikes 
and demonstrations the right of students to 
take final examinations without attending 





lectures. This type of student action is 
one that is deeply woven in the traditions 
of university life, dating from even before 
the protest of six students of Bogota who 
walked out one day in 1586 after the 
archbishop had ordered them “to serve 
daily in the cathedral and to sing in the 
choir at the canonical hours.” 

All universities require for admission 
the secondary school certificate or its 
equivalent. In those countries where the 
secondary school course is considered in- 
adequate for the preparation of future 
university students, the university some- 
times establishes its own preparatory 
school, at which attendance of all candi- 
dates for entrance to any of the faculties 
is required. The countries that are par- 
ticularly stringent in this regard are Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Uru- 
guay. These preparatory schools are a 
vestige of the time when the universities 
exercised a close and sometimes stifling 
control of all secondary education, which 
was widely regarded until recent years as 
strictly preparatory for admission to the 
professional schools. In place of attend- 
ance at a university-controlled prepara- 
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tory school, Ecuador and Colombia de- 
mand the completion of a seven-year 
course in the public secondary school as a 
prerequisite for entrance to the university. 

Standards for the granting of degrees 
vary considerably from country to country. 
The doctorate is usually awarded on com- 
pletion of the course in law or philosophy 
and literature, which covers from five to 
seven years. The presentation of a thesis 
is generally required. 

Foreigners wishing to enroll for credit 
in a university are required to submit a 
high school diploma or its equivalent and 
a birth certificate, and to have more than 
a passing knowledge of the language of 
the country. Since few Latin American 
universities keep their catalogs up to date, 
the best procedure for a foreign student is 
to write directly to the dean of the faculty 
in which he is interested in taking work. 

Few universities have been favored with 
private endowments on the scale known 
in the United States. The case of the 
Federico Santa Maria Technical Uni- 
versity of Chile, which was created ex- 
clusively from funds donated by the mil- 
lionaire and philanthropist whose name 
it bears, is an exception which emphasizes 
the dependence of the institutions of higher 
learning in Latin America on public funds. 
National and state governments not only 
meet current expenses; they also construct 
the buildings and provide the equipment. 
Sources of income for the universities 
specified by law include private founda- 
tions and government subsidies, but the 
former are practically negligible. In 1937 
the income of the University of Habana 
was 900,000 pesos, all of which was pro- 
vided by the national government. 

The liberal concessions made to students 
in the form of scholarships, low tuition 
fees and exemption from fees and assess- 
ments considerably reduces another source 
Of GeEVvenuca hens Oniversityam ot lulle 


exempts more than 1,700 of its 7,000 stu- 
dents from the payment of tuition. In the 
University of Mexico an average of five to 
ten pesos is charged per semester course, 
if the student passes it; in addition ther’ are 
nominal laboratory charges. The average 
tuition cost in Argentina is 72 pesos, the 
National University standing highest with 
92 pesos and that of Tucuman lowest with 
10 pesos. 

This dependence on the government for 
financial support makes the autonomy for 
which Latin American universities have 
long struggled more of a theory than a fact. 
Political changes are often reflected in 
administrative and academic instability. 
The great interest that students take in 
political matters is due partly to the imme- 
diate influence that such matters have on 
the university. Discussion and agitation 
on public issues by students and professors 
sometimes leads to the suspension of 
classes. The closing of the University of 
Habana in 1930 ‘to assure the public 
peace and order and to defend the national 
sovereignty” indicates the close relation- 
ship between politics and university life 
that exists in some countries. 

The modern university in Latin America 
is, on the whole, an institution with broad- 
ening horizons in respect to both its posi- 
tion in society and its daily relationships 
with its students. Its general aims are 
‘to impart higher education and to con- 
duct scientific research on problems of 
general importance, and to prepare techni- 
cians and experts who shall be useful in 
society.” ‘Through its publications, which 
include some of the best learned journals 
on the continent, and by the hospitality it 
offers the leading minds of the day, the 
university exercises great influence in every 
sphere of national life. 

One aspect of this influence which is of 
increasing and practical importance is the 
work of the numerous znstztutos and escuelas 
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which are everywhere carrying on re- 
search. Such are the Escuela de Inge- 
nieros Agrénomos y Azucareros (School of 
Agricultural and Sugar Engineers) of Cuba, 
founded in 1900 by Enrique José Varona; 
the Instituto de Geologia of Mexico, which 
has functioned since 1891; the world-fa- 
mous Instituto Butantan, attached to the 
University of SAo Paulo; the Instituto Na- 
cional de Radium,which cooperates closely 
with the National University of Bogota; 
and the institutes of social research in the 
universities of Mexico and El Litoral. In 
the laboratories and seminars of these insti- 
tutes problems of scientific interest and 
social value are attacked and solved. A 


Courtesy of Colombian Legation 


THE NATIONAL RADIUM INSTITUTE, BOGOTA 


Research institutes affiliated with Latin American universities carry on investigations into widely diver- 
gent subjects, including sugar growing and refining, geology, antivenins, and the cause and treatment 
of cancer. 


notable example of this was the discovery 
by the Instituto de Biologia of Mexico that 
blindness among thousands of peasants 
living in tropical areas is caused by a sand 
fly, whose sting deposits in the blood stream 
a parasite which eventually destroys the 
optic nerve. In Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and Puerto Rico, to name only a 
few places, multiple problems of public 
health, hygiene, commerce, industry and 
agriculture are engaging the attention of 
these institutes. 

Some of these new universities—or the 
old universities with new life—have 
stepped boldly out of academic precincts to 
carry knowledge and culture to the masses. 
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Courtesy of Guatemalan Government Printing Office 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, GUATEMALA CITY 


University extension work, which Juvenal 
Hernandez, rector of the University of 
Chile, described as ‘“‘the bridge between 
the erudition of the cloisters and the needs 
of the people,” has taken varied forms. 
The faculties, schools and institutes organ- 
ize popular lectures, broadcast radio pro- 
grams, hold exhibitions of graphic and 
plastic art, give concerts of symphonic and 
chamber music, crusade against illiteracy, 
encourage unknown artists and composers, 
send educational missions to the dark cor- 
ners of the countryside, and in general 
throw open their doors to anyone, however 
humble his station, who desires knowledge. 

Two aspects of these extension activities 
merit more than passing comment: adult 
education among workers and the creation 
of summer schools. In a number of coun- 
tries there have been established what are 
known as “popular universities’ which 
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fill the gap in the education of young 
workers. Of a different type is the Work- 
ers University of Mexico. Originally 
established as the Gabino Barreda Uni- 
versity in 1934, it has grown rapidly, 
creating seminars for economic and social 
research, organizing courses in history, 
languages and political science, conduct- 
ing field investigations and holding a 
school. The purpose of this 
institution is ‘‘to provide a popular insti- 
tute of higher learning for the working 
classes of Mexico.” 

In line with the search for new oppor- 
tunities for service, several universities 
have established summer schools in which 
special attractions are arranged for foreign 
students. ‘The oldest of these is the sum- 
mer school of the University of Mexico, 
which dates from 1921. More recently 
the University of Chile has opened a 


summer 
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school which meets during the month of 
January. The Chilean Government offers 
inducements to foreigners in the form of 
reduced railway rates for travel within the 
country and a few tuition scholarships. 
Over sixty students from other American 
republics attended the summer school at 
Santiago in 1938. Other universities that 
have held summer sessions in the past are 
those of Rio de Janeiro, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, and Quito. 

Increasing opportunities for a larger 
number of young people, together with the 
enterprising spirit shown by the universi- 
ties, explain their rapid growth in recent 
years. The National University of Buenos 
Aires has an enrolment of over 14,000 
students, that of Montevideo well over 
11,000. The University of Chile  in- 
creased its enrolment from 4,400 students 
in 1933 to more than 7,000 in 1939. Both 
the universities of Mexico and Habana 
have over 8,000 students. These figures 
include persons enrolled in extension 
classes and represent some duplications. 

All the Latin American universities 
admit women students, the first institution 
to have taken this radical step being the 
University of Chile in 1877. Today women 
are to be found enrolled in practically all 
the faculties, but their preference seems to 
lie in those of law, medicine, pharmacy, 
philosophy, and letters. An interesting 


though not typical example is that of the 
University of Habana, where in 1937 
3,204 out of 5,449 students were women. 
As yet the woman graduate does not find 
the same equality of opportunity in the 
profession of her choice that she is now 
able to find in the university. 

Not the least sign of the spirit of the 
new universities is the widespread interest 
in the construction of campuses like those 
to be found in the United States. The 
University of Concepcion already has such 
a campus. Habana is in the midst of an 
extensive construction program which will 
enlarge its present campus and which will 
be completed by 1940; in Bogota and Rio 
de Janeiro ambitious plans have been 
drafted for ctudades umiversitarias, as they 
are called. Mexico, Lima, Quito, and 
Buenos Aires have similar plans. 

As yet not many of these more stately 
mansions, designed in the clean, incisive 
lines of functional architecture, have risen 
over the continent. Until they do, Latin 
American students will be content with 
the colonnaded patios, the vaulted corri- 
dors and the beamed lecture halls in 
which bishops of strong will created a new 
domain for learning, little dreaming that 
where they once speculated on the number 
of angels that could dance on the point of 
a needle, men are now trying to count the 
electrons that race within a molecule. 


The Fourth Centenary 


of Printing in America 


RAFAEL HELIODORO VALLE 


In addressing the delegates to the Third International Conference of American States at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, on Fuly 31, 1906, the Hon. Elihu Root, then Secretary of State of the United 
States, said: “I bring from my country a special greeting to her elder sisters in the civilization of 


America.” 


It is interesting to recall that Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia all had established printing 
presses before the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock. 


While Mexico is celebrating the 


fourth centenary of printing, the three hundredth anniversary of the introduction of a press into the 


United States is being commemorated. 


The first press in the United States was brought over from 


England and set up in Cambridge, Massachusetts, by Stephen Day and his son, Matthew. The 
first work produced on the press in 1639 was called the “‘Freeman’s Oath? and the first book from 
the press, issued in 1640, was known as the ‘“‘Bay Psalm Book.”*—Enpiror. 


UNEM 2S S ope themcdatemonmynichmstive 
German printer, Juan Cromberger, and 
the Italian, Juan Paoli or Juan Pablos, 
signed a contract for the formal establish- 
ment of a press in Mexico—a document 
which was found in the Archivo de Protocolos 
in Seville by Dr. José Gestoso y Pérez— 
marks a red-letter day in the history of 
printing in America (1).! It is possible 
that before that date there may have been 
printing in the capital of New Spain. 
That is something which will be deter- 
mined if ever there appears a document, 
a leaflet, or a book, whose imprint shows 
a date earlier than 1539. ‘There was in- 
deed a printer prior to that date, a man 
named Esteban Martin, according to a 
notice which appeared in the Actas de 
Cabildo (2) (3). 

The earnest study of this historical prob- 
lem, and of others that derive from it, has 
claimed the attention of scholars and bib- 
liophiles of the caliber of Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta (4), Marcos Jiménez de la 
Espada (5), George Parker Winship (6), 
José Toribio Medina (7), José Gestoso y 


1 The numbers in parentheses refer to the works con- 
sulted by the author, enumerated in the bibliography at 
the end of the article. 
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Pérez (8), Nicolas Leén (9) (10), W. W. 
Blake (11), Pedro Henriquez Urefia (12), 
Victoriano Salado Alvarez (13), Demetrio 
S. Garcia (14), Emilio Valton (15), 
Henry R. Wagner (16), Juan B. Iguiniz 
(17), José Torre Revello (18), Francisco 
Pérez Salazar (19), Lucy E. Osborne (20), 
y Federico Gémez de Orozco (21). 
Furthermore, there have been cited as 
evidence the testimony and affirmations 
of chroniclers of the XVIth century, 
such as Fray Agustin Davila Padilla (22), 
Francisco L6pez de Gomara (23), Antonio 
de Herrera (24), y Gil Gonzalez Davila 
(25), and the great bishop Fray Juan de 
Zumarraga (26). 

But the document found by Gestoso y 
Pérez is of such definite nature that Dr. 
Valton was right in designating as a 
‘hypothetical and preparatory period” the 
time before 1539, without discarding the 
possibility that before that date there may 
have been ‘“‘some attempt at printing.” 
In referring to the first Franciscans who, 
headed by Fray Martin de Valencia, 
arrived in Mexico in 1524, Valton says 
that it may be ventured that they were in 
America “‘the initiators of some primitive 
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Watercolor by Vernon Howe Bailey. Reproduced with the permission of William T. Dewart, from the “New York Sun” 
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THE HOUSE IN MEXICO CITY IN WHICH THE FIRST PRINTING PRESS 
IN AMERICA WAS INSTALLED 


attempt at a stamp or press, making, for 
example, by their own ingenuity, or order- 
ing to be made by the Indian neophytes, 
some wood cuts which represented the 
images and mysteries of the Christian 
religion, which then were printed on 
maguey paper or on whatever other ma- 


terial was customarily used for the codices. 
They also may have brought from Spain 
some of the plates for engravings, with 
the images and religious objects which were 
indispensable to them in their ministry.” 
Valton thinks that ‘‘the problem of the 
introduction of printing in Mexico could 
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only have presented itself when the spirit- 
ual conquest of the West Indies had been 
fairly well consolidated; that is to say, 
when on the one hand the Castilian lan- 
guage had been sufficiently diffused among 
the natives and on the other hand the in- 
digenous tongues had become sufficiently 
known and used by the missionaries, then 
printing came to the fore as a useful and, 
to a certain point, a necessary tool for 
the government of New Spain, ecclesiasti- 
cal as well as civil, in its instruction and 
evangelization of the Indians.” 


Antecedents 


The formal establishment of printing is 
one of the glories of the Franciscans (27). 
When in 1533 Zumarraga, the first Bishop 
of Mexico, was in Spain, he wrote—or it 
is believed he wrote at that time—a me- 
morial in which he said: ‘‘Also, because it 
would be a very useful and convenient 
thing to have there a printing press and 
paper mill, and since there are persons 
who would like to go there if Your Majesty 
will favor them with the means of sup- 
porting their art, may Your Lordship and 
Your Graces thus dispose.” ‘Then it 
happened that Zumarraga and Don An- 
tonio de Mendoza, who was going over 
to New Spain (Mexico) as Viceroy, ex- 
changed ideas and agreed, among other 
things, upon the installation of a printing 
press. The Royal Decree of June 6, 1542, 
made note of it thus: “It has been told to 
me that the said Juan Cromberger, at 
the instance of our Viceroy in New Spain 
and of the Bishop of Mexico, sent work- 
men and a press to that country” (15). 
On May 6, 1538, Zumarraga said in a 
new memorial to the Emperor: ‘There 
can be little progress in the matter of 
printing because of the scarcity of paper. 
This impedes the many works which are 
now ready here and others which were 
ready to be reprinted, since the most 





ANTONIO DE MENDOZA, FIRST VICEROY 
OF MEXICO, 1535-51 


It was largely owing to the initiative of this able 

administrator that the first printing press in 

America was set up in Mexico City, probably 
ta SSG. 


necessary things are lacking and but little 
has come from there.” These phrases 
of Zumarraga, if indeed they imply that 
there was rudimentary printing before 
1539, are reinforced by the fact that before 
that date ‘‘various works were sent out of 
Mexico to be printed in Europe, especially 
in Seville.” It is possible, too, that if 
Esteban Martin, printer, was in Mexico 
before that date, ‘it may be conjectured 
that he was there as a representative of 
Cromberger”’ (15). 

The statement of Davila y Padilla, 
affirming that the first book printed was 
the Escala Espiritual of San Juan Climaco, 
translated by Fray Juan de Estrada, may 
also be mentioned. In this respect Dr. 
Valton says: “The fact that up to the 
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present time no copy of the Escala Espiri- 
tual has been found is not sufficient cause, 
as Icazbalceta observes, to deny its 
existence. There are many other books 
indisputably printed in Mexico in the 
XVIth century of which not even a 
fragment is known to exist today. Further- 
more, it must be taken into account that 
certainly few copies of the Escala were 
printed, and those especially for the use of 
the student novices of Santo Domingo of 
Mexico—a sufficient reason to explain 
their early disappearance.” It is also 
probable that before 1539 ‘‘there may have 
been printed other brief items such as 
ABC’s, small primers, loose leaf powers of 
attorney, promissory notes, etc.” (15). 


Cromberger’s Press 


Valton tells us that when Garcia Icaz- 
balceta, “not knowing the terms of the 
first contract made in Spain for the intro- 
duction of printing”’, signified “‘1536, short- 
ly after the beginning of the year” as the 
most likely date, nothing was yet known 
of the document which named Juan 
Cromberger and Juan Paoli, ‘‘a Lombard, 
native of Brescia”, as those who definitely 
established ‘‘the first formal, complete, 
and permanent press.’» It is not known 
i Paoli arrived in September or at the 
beginning of October of that year. 

The terms of that contract were as 
follows: “That for all the time (of the 
contract) Juan Pablos would fill the office 
of type-setter, just as he had done in 
Seville, with all diligence and care, 
managing the press and overseeing the 
operators, and doing as a daily task 3,000 
double sheets (?), as he had done in Seville; 
that Cromberger would furnish paper, 
ink, type, and all the appurtenances, 
stipulating the manner of filling orders 
and meeting their mutual responsibilities; 
that everything pertaining to the business 
belonged to Cromberger; that there would 


be a box with two keys in which to keep 
the cash; Juan Pablos would have one 
key and a person designated by Cromber- 
ger the other; that the wife of Pablos, Jeré- 
nima Gutiérrez, would serve in the house 
in any way necessary, without collecting 
any wages other than her maintenance; 
that from the profits which would accrue 
in ten years there would be taken first 
for Cromberger the capital invested during 
all that time, and of the remainder, one 
fifth would be for Pablos and the other 
four fifths for the said Cromberger; that 
in every book which might be printed 
there would be placed at the end, ‘Printed 
in the City of Mexico in the House of 
Juan Cromberger’, and no other name 
would be placed there. Before proceeding 
with the printing of books ordered from 
them, the permission of the Bishop of 
Mexico and other usual approvals, ac- 
cording to decree, would have to be 
solicited. ‘The duration of the association 
would be ten years from the date of the 
instrument, which was agreed to ‘in 
Seville in the office of Alonso de la Barrera, 
notary public, Thursday, the twelfth day 
of June in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Five Hundred and Thirty-nine. 
Witnesses present were Diego Felipe Farfan 
and Pedro Yrygoyen, notaries, of Seville.’ 

“In an additional contract signed the 
same day, June 12, 1539, the value of the 
press, ink, and paper is estimated at 100,- 
000 maravedis; the cost of provisions, etc., 
at 70,000; the price of a negro slave named 
Pedro at 100 ducats; and the total of the 
passage of Juan Pablos, his wife, the press- 
man, and the slave at 50 ducats. 

“With the pressman, named Gil Barbero, 
Juan Cromberger also executed a special 
agreement by public deed in the office of 
Alonso de la Barrera on the same date as 
the contracts referred to above. ‘The press- 
man obligated himself to lend his services, 
under conditions such as were the custom 
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in Spain, for a term of three years, and he 
was to have a salary of two and a half 
ducats a month during the journey; pay- 
ment of his passage, food, and drink; and 
five and a half ducats from the time of his 
arrival in Mexico; there being advanced 
to him the sum of twelve ducats”’ (15). 


Chronology 


1530.—Juan Cromberger published in 
Seville Vita Christi Cartuxano by Fray Am- 
brosio Montesino, which Valton calls a 
“preliminary sample of printing in 
America.” 

1539.—Juan Pablos printed the “‘first 
known book”: Breve y mas compendiosa Doc- 
trina Christiana en lengua castellana y mexicana, 
by order of Zumarraga. The first who 
made reference to it was Don Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada; and “the present 
whereabouts of this unique copy are un- 
known” (18). 

1540.—Juan Cromberger died. 

1543.—There was published in the City 
of Mexico the ‘“‘first book printed in 
America of which a complete copy is as 
yet known to exist”: Doctrina breue muy 
p(ro)uechosa de las cosas q p(er)tenecen a la fe 
catholica y a nya cristiandad en estilo llano 
p(ar)a comu(n) intelige(n)cia, by Fray Juan 
de Zumarraga (15). 

1546.—Juan Pablos first placed his 
name on the imprint of the Cancionero 
Spiritual of Fray Bartolomé de las Casas. 

1550.—The Sevillian, Antonio de Es- 
pinosa, frst type founder, appeared as a 
worker in the house of Pablos. 

1554.—Juan Pablos published Recognitzo, 
summularum by Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, 
the first text book printed in America for 
students of philosophy; and Dialectica reso- 
lutio, edited by the same author, the first 
publication in America of the works of 
Aristotle. 

1555.—Juan Pablos published the Vo- 


cabulario en la lengua Castellana y Mexicana 


by Fray Alonso de Molina, the first dic- 
tionary printed in America. 

1557.—Juan Pablos published Phisica 
Specolatio by Fray Alonso de la Veracruz, 
the first physics book printed in America. 

1560.—Juan Pablos became a Spanish 
citizen. 

1561.—Juan Pablos died in the City of 
Mexico. 

1566.—Antonio de Espinosa published 
the Summarium of Fray Bartolomé de Le- 
desma, the first theological treatise printed 
in America. 

1570.—Pedro Ocharte, a Frenchman, 
published Opera medicinalia by Francisco 
Bravo, the first book on medicine printed 
in America. 

1571.—Juan Ortiz, ‘engraver in metals, 
carver of wood, and maker of gold thread”’, 
made the first woodcut in America (28) 
for the Doctrina en Lengua Guasteca, pub- 
lished by Ocharte. In that year, or be- 
fore, Ocharte and Antonio de Espinosa 
published the Graduale Dominicale, first 
printed document in the history of music 
in America, prepared and edited by Juan 
Hernandez (29) (30) (31) (32). 

1584.—Ocharte published Questio Pro 
doctoratu in Fure Pontificico by Pedro Gon- 
zalez de Prado, the first university thesis 
on canonical law printed in America. 

1598.—Pedro Balli published Textus 
Relegundus ex Sapwentissimt Hippocratis by 
Fernando Rangel, the first university thesis 
on medicine printed in America. 


Printers and Incunabula 


Valton has arranged the printers of the 
XVIth century in this chronological order: 
Juan Pablos, Antonio de Espinosa, Antonio 
Alvarez, Pedro Ocharte, Pedro Balli, 
Antonio Ricardo, the widow of Ocharte, 
Cornelius Adrian César, Melchor Ocharte, 
Luis Ocharte Figueroa, and Enrico Mar- 
tinez. 

Some 
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“Mexican incunabula’”’ 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Washington 


TITLE PAGE OF THE DOCTRINA BREUE, PRINTED IN MEXICO, 1543 


This work by Bishop Zumarraga is the earliest American book of which a complete 
example is known. The copy owned by the Library of Congress has recently been on 
exhibition in the Hispanic Room. 
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1600) are in the National Library of Mex- 
ico, the National Library of Santiago de 
Chile, the University of Texas Library, the 
Library of Congress in Washington, the 
John Carter Brown Library in Providence, 
the New York Public Library, the Hispanic 
Society Library, the Huntington Library 
in San Marino, California, the Library of 
the Stanford University, the National 
Library in Paris, and the Vatican and 
Laurentian Libraries. Among the biblio- 
philes who own some of them, mention 
may be made of Demetrio S. Garcia, G. H. 
Conway, Salvador Ugarte, Mariano Cue- 
vas, S. J., Francisco Pérez Salazar, and 
Rafael Alvarez. 

In casting up a balance of Mexican book 
production from 1539 to 1821, the follow- 
ing numbers of publications have been 
known and described: XVIth century, 
231; XVIIth century, 1,838; XVIIIth 
century, 6,890; and XIXth century, 2,673: 
a total of 11,632 publications (33). 

Mexico has the distinction of having had 
the first printing-house in this hemisphere. 
From Mexico Antonio Ricardo went to 
establish a press in Peru, which he operated 
in Lima from 1584 to 1605. Also from 
Mexico the printer José de Pineda Ibarra 
went to Guatemala, at the behest of 
Bishop Payo Enriquez de Rivera, to estab- 
lish a press there in 1660 (34); and it was 
a Mexican, the great Viceroy of La Plata, 
Don Juan José de Vértiz, who took the art 
of printing from the city of Cérdoba to the 
city of Buenos Aires in 1780 (35). 


Printing in America 


In conclusion, there is given a chronolo- 
gical list of the countries of America (36) 
(37), with the dates—some of which are 
disputable—referring either to the arrival 
of the first printer or to the oldest known 
publication: 

1539 Nlexicon 8) 

15805 leinaay 


1610.—Bolivia. 
1639.— United States. 
1660.—Guatemala (39) (40). 
1705.—Paraguay. 
1 707 —=Ciwloe. 
7 FO.—clane. 
1738.—Colombia. 
1742.—Nicaragua. 
1747.—Brazil. 
1749.—Chile. 
1754.—Ecuador (in Ambato). 
1764.—Argentina (41). 
1783.—Dominican Republic. 
1807.—Uruguay. 
1820.—E] Salvador. 
1827.—Costa Rica. 
1830.—Honduras. 

Mexico City, Fune 12, 1939. 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE PHISICA, SPECVLATIO, BY FRAY ALONSO DE LA VERACRUZ 


This was the first textbook printed in America; it came from the press of Juan Pablos, Mexico 
City, in 1557. 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE GRADUALE DOMINICALE 


The Graduale Dominicale, by Juan Hernandez, was printed in Mexico by Antonio Espinosa in 
1576. It was the first book of music to be published in the New World. 
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The Introduction of Printing 


into Panama 


JUAN ANTONIO SUSTO 
Secretary, Panamaman Academy of Firstory 


CASTILLA DEL Oro, later called Tierra 
Firme, offered the Spaniards no practical 
inducements to remain. The climate, less 
favorable than that of Guatemala or of 
Peru, held no attractions for them, and on 
the other hand, there was no opportunity 
for a short cut to wealth, such as was 
offered by the vast empires of the Incas in 
Peru, the Chibchas in Colombia, and the 
Aztecs in Mexico. Therefore the enter- 
prising Spaniards established no cultural 
institutions in the country. Highways, for- 
tifications, and city walls were absolutely 
necessary for the defense of the territory. 
The public buildings and churches, whose 
ruins still are standing, were the founda- 
tion on which Spanish civil and ecclesias- 
tical power rested. 

The Iberians only passed through Pan- 
ama, for they considered it as just one stage 
on the road to riches. Life was hard for 
all classes of society on the Isthmus, and 
difficulties were increased by frequent up- 
risings of Indians and negroes, by pirate 
raids, and especially by lack of trade, 
which went by way of Cape Horn. 

The University of Panama, named for 
St. Francis Xavier, was short-lived, and 
Panamanians went abroad to other cul- 
tural centers. Outstanding examples are 
Francisco de Ribera (Brother Hernando 
de la Cruz) and the Aizpurus, who went 
to Quito; Ayala and Ortiz, to Madrid; 
Lépez Ruiz, to Bogota; Luna and Vic- 
toria, to Trujillo; Gorrichategui, to Cuzco; 
Coronado and Ulloa, to Lima; and Ante- 
quera and Castro, to Paraguay. 
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A few patriotic Panamanians had a 
printing press imported into Panama City, 
as a preliminary step towards emancipa- 
tion from Spain. Their aim was to estab- 
lish a liberal paper, as a part of their pro- 
gram for independence. 

The printing equipment arrived in 
Panama in March 1820 from the United 
States, where it had been purchased by 
José Maria Goytia, and in the following 
month of April La Miscelanea first saw the 
light of day. It was a weekly paper, of 
general interest, edited by Juan José 
Argote, Manuel Maria Ayala, Juan José 
Calvo, and Mariano and Gaspar de Arose- 
mena. ‘The periodical was suspended dur- 
ing the administration of Viceroy Samano. 
The Misceldnea del Istmo de Panama ap- 
peared later, in 1821; it was published by 
the same printing establishment, which 
was Called ‘‘The Free Press of Panama.” 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
publications, the Proclamation of the 
Chief Political Administrator of the Isth- 
mus, General Juan de la Cruz Murgeon, 
dated September 7, 1821, and the Act of 
Independence of November 28, 1821, 
printed in the same year, are also known 
to have been issued. 

The first book or pamphlet to come from 
the Free Press was issued in 1822. It is 
the Exortacién predicada en la Santa Iglesia 
Catedral de Panama por el Dean Provisor 
General del Obispado Juan José Martinez en 
el dia 25 de febrero de 1822 con motivo de 
jurarse la constitucién de la Repiblica de 
Colombia (Exhortation delivered in the 
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Cathedral of Panama by the Vicar Gen- 
eral of the Bishopric, Juan José Martinez, 
on February 25, 1822, on the occasion of 
swearing allegiance to the constitution of 
the Republic of Colombia). A copy of 
this work is in the National Library at 
Lima. 

The work is cited by José Toribio Me- 
dina in Notas bibliograficas referentes a las 


primeras producciones de imprenta en algunas 
ctudades de la América Espaiola (Santiago, 
Chile, 1904, p. 49) and by Mr. John 
Clyde Oswald in his Printing in the Americas 
(New York, 1937, p. 565), but neither 
mentions the introduction of the printing 
press into Panama. ‘The foregoing brief 
account is, therefore, a contribution to the 
study of printing in America. 


Maria Moors Cabot Awards 


to South American Newspapers 


TuHeE first annual Maria Moors Cabot 
prizes in journalism, granted to news- 
papers, press associations, or individual 
journalists on the basis of achievement 
advancing public understanding and sym- 
pathy among any two nations in the 
Western Hemisphere, were awarded on 
November 8, 1939, to Dr. Luis Miré 
Quesada, president of the board of direc- 
tors of El Comercio, Lima, Peru, and Sr. 
José Santos Gollan, Sunday editor of 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The prizes, established at Columbia 
University by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot 
of Boston in memory of his wife, were 
designed to recognize the service of the 
press as an agency of public education in 
the Americas. The awards consist of a 
bronze plaque for each newspaper and a 
gold medal for its representative. 

The ceremony was held in the rotunda 
of Low Memorial Library. Dean Carl 
W. Ackerman of the Graduate School of 
Journalism of the University presented the 
candidates to President Nicholas Murray 
Butler. In conferring the medals, Dr. 
Butler said in his citatiors: 


Luts Mir6é6 QuesaDA: Outstanding citizen of the 
Peruvian Republic and the world; long a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies in the government of 
his country and four years Mayor of the City of 
Lima; later Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Peruvian delegate to the League of Nations, 
as well as Minister to Switzerland. .. . 

José Santos GotLAn: Who as professor of the 
history of journalism at the University of La Plata, 
and as a chief member of the editorial staff of 
La Prensa, has given a long generation of service to 
scholarship, to journalism and to the direct educa- 
tion of public opinion; outstanding authority in 
his own country in respect to all that concerns the 
people and government of the United States; 
helping to guide one of the truly great newspapers 
of the world... . 


In announcing the awards, Dean Acker- 
man stated that one of the main contribu- 
tions of El! Comercio was its edition of May 4, 
1939, a 210-page newspaper celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of its establishment. 
He considered the issue, which contained 
an authoritative history of Peru, covering 
its political, cultural, educational, eco- 
nomic, and social progress, as one of the 
greatest achievements of the Latin Ameri- 
can press. 

La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, generally 
acknowledged to be one of the 10 greatest 
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newspapers in the world, qualified for the 
award by its editorial articles on the 128th 
anniversary of Chilean independence and 
by its reporting of the Chaco peace nego- 
tiations and the Eighth International Con- 
ference of American States at Lima last 
December. 

Editorial comment in metropolitan news- 
papers stressed the importance of under- 
standing between the nations of this 
continent. In the course of an editorial 


the New York Herald- Tribune said: 





What makes these awards particularly interest- 
ing, apart from the worthiness of the recipients, is 
the fact that this sort of recognition is at last being 
given to Latin-American newspapers. We say 
‘tat last’ because for so long there has been hardly 
any proper understanding in the United States of 
the high quality of journalism that has been devel- 
oped in Latin America... . 

The Cabot prizes were established last year by 
Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, of Boston, in memory 
of his wife. While not confined exclusively to 
Latin Americans, they are to be given for services 
in journalism in connection with the promotion of 
a closer understanding among the peoples o* the 
Western Wor'd. ‘This implies recognition of work 


THE RECIPIENTS OF THE MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES 


Dr. Luis Miré Quesada, of El Comercio, Lima, and Sefior José Santos Gollan, of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 


received these prizes on November 8 at Columbia University. 


Left to right: The Honorable L. S. 


Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union; Sefior Gollan; Dr. Miré Quesada; and Dr. Carl W. 
Ackerman, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University. 
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by Canadian and American newspapers as well as 
by those of Latin America. It is in keeping with 
the spirit of the gift that the first prizes have been 
presented to representatives of two of the southern 
republics. 

Awards of this sort have a distinct value in estab- 
lishing better feelings between the peoples of our 
hemisphere. They symbolize a new degree of 
understanding and appreciation on the part of the 
people of the United States who have long been 
looked upon as indifferent or hostile to the cul- 
tural achievements of Latin America. As the 
people of the two continents come to know each 
other better they are sure to understand each 
other better. ‘This, in turn, will pave the way for 
more friendly co-operation. To the extent that 
the Cabot prizes help bring Latin American 
aspiration and achievements to the attention of 
North Americans they will help in achieving the 
realization of this ideal. 


Dr. Miro Quesada and Senior Santos 
Gollan were honored at a luncheon given 
in New York on November 7 and attended 
by Mayor La Guardia, members of the 
Board of Trustees and the faculty of Co- 
lumbia University, editors, publishers, 
members of press associations, and other 
prominent persons. 

A few days later the visitors went to 
Washington, where they were entertained 
by their respective ambassadors and by the 
Hon. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union. ‘They attended the 
regular press conference at the White 
House, and were guests of honor, with 
Dean Ackerman of Columbia University, 
at a luncheon given by the National Press 
Club. On this occasion Senor Santos 
Gollan said: 


I am honored and very happy to be in this house 
of newspaper men, and in the agreeable company 
of you whom I consider twice my friends: because 
you are Americans, and because you are men of 
the press. 

I am sure that I have no important thing to tell 
you, but some of our mutual friends have suggested 
that you might be interested in having some infor- 
mation about journalism in Argentina and espe- 
cially about La Prensa, to whose staff I belong. I 
will speak, then, briefly on these two points. 


Argentine journalism began with the revolution~ 
ary movement which established the country’s 
political independence. In the early years, it 
existed only to spread the liberal ideas which 
constituted the essence of the revolutionary move- 
ment. After independence, journalism divided, 
as men’s ideas divided, between those who favored 
a federal form of government, and those who 
wanted government strongly centralized. A little 
before 1830, Argentina fell under a tyranny which 
fasted almost a quarter of a century; during that 
time the Argentine press fled from its own soil 
and kept on fighting for liberty from the nearby 
countries of Uruguay, Chile, and Bolivia. Only 
one newspaper writer remained in Buenos Aires 
to aid tyranny with his pen—and he was not an 
Argentine. 

When the dictatorship fell and the ensuing 
civil war was over, Argentina obtained its present 
federal constitution and achieved national unity. 
It was really then, about 1860, when our modern 
Argentine journalism was born. 

The oldest daily newspaper published in Argen- 
tina is the English-language Standard, which was 
founded in 1861. That is not so strange when it 
is remembered that long before that year there 
were English-language newspapers in Buenos Aires, 
and that in Uruguay the first newspaper was pub- 
lished by the English during their invasion in 1807. 

The next oldest daily of Buenos Aires is Ger- 
man—Dzie Deutsche La Plata Xeitung—founded in 
1863. La Capital of Rosario was started in 1867; 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires in 1869, and La Naci6n 
of Buenos Aires three months later, in 1870. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, we had in Argentina only 
150 dailies and 80 magazines. Now we have 
1,500 daily newspapers and 1,200 periodicals, 
edited in thirty different languages. ‘That is, in 
a quarter of a century the dailies have multiplied 
ten times and the periodicals fifteen times. 

The biggest circulation La Prensa has had for 
a single edition was 745,000 on January 1, 1935. 
On other special days, it has sold more than 
600,000 copies, these usually being on holidays. 
Some of the most widely circulated editions have 
been those containing color maps of Argentina, 
America, or Europe. 

You will better appreciate La Prensa’s maximum 
circulation records when you recall that Argen- 
tina has only thirteen million people, or a tenth 
of the United States’ population. A United 
States newspaper attaining comparable circula- 
tion, in view of the difference in population, would 
print nearly 7,500,000 copies daily. 

A record of another kind was set up by La 
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Prensa when it published 7,936 separate advertise- 
ments in a single issue. 

Argentine newspapers always give much space 
to foreign news, important because of the coun- 
try’s large international trade and the fact that 
one-fourth of our population is foreign-born. 

This news is received by both cable and radio. 

This emphasis on world news is not a new thing 
with us. In 1924 La Prensa received by cable 
the complete text of the Dawes Plan, some 25,000 
words. Ten years ago, or in 1929, La Prensa 
printed an average of over 27,000 words of cable 
daily. That average runs much higher now. 
On last September 1 we received and published 
59,000 words of cable and radio, and for the 
whole month of September, 1,317,200 words. 

La Prensa takes just as much care with even 
the smallest want ad as it does with its news 
columns. Every advertisement is checked by a 
special control section, to insure that the readers 
are not fooled or defrauded; whoever presents a 
classified ad must be fully identified. Our busi- 
ness office is so completely separated from the 
editorial department that no editorial man can 
have anything to do with a matter concerning 
advertising. Official advertising is accepted only 
when judged to contain information of use to the 
public, and it is paid for in cash. No commercial 
credit is given to governmental or public offices. 
No advertising is accepted from public officials or 
administrations which contains opinions about the 
work a government department is doing, because 
publication of such matter might cause the public 
to think that La Prensa agrees with those opinions. 

Similarly, we do not accept paid advertising 
from political parties, to promote either their candi- 
dates or their party programs. La Prensa considers 
that on these political matters the paper should 
publish only what the editors believe to be in the 
public interest, and that acceptance of such ad- 
vertising would give an advantage to the party 
having the most money. Many such advertise- 
ments have been rejected. 

La Prensa, in common with many other Argen- 
tine dailies, never publishes news of suicides, be- 
lieving it prejudicial to society. When in some 
cases it is necessary to refer to the death of someone 
in such circumstances, the usual thing is to say 
that he died ‘‘in an unexpected manner.” 

Nor does the paper publish divorce decrees or 
news of slander or similar suits. 

I will not go into more detail which you might 
find dull, but I do not want to end without saying 
a few words about what is right now a predomi- 
nant thought of Argentine newspaper men who 


work on independent newspapers and who be- 
lieve in America and in liberty. 

I hasten to explain that when I say ‘‘America’’, 
I mean all of America, the twenty-one republics 
of the continent. For me, and I think for you 
also, there should not be three Americas, for as is 
sometimes said, America is one, in its origin, in its 
fraternity, its present and its future. 

For the press of any part of the world, freedom 
is a vital necessity; for the journalism of America 
it is also an unshakable tradition. 

If America had not developed, as it has, twenty- 
one democratic republics, America would not 
have begun to fulfill its missions, it would have 
defrauded the hope of men who came to America 
in search of liberty more than for material gains, 
and it would be only another continent rather 
than a New World. 

If the press of America does not keep on defend- 
ing and strengthening the tradition of liberty 
which it has, its pages will be nothing but printed 
sheets—they will never be the expression of that 
true journalism which America wants and needs. 
The republican organization of all our countries 
gave an unmistakable identity to our continent; 
the free press complements that characteristic. 
An Argentine newspaperman said more than 
thirty years ago, in speaking to a group of Ameri- 
can writers: ‘‘Journalism is the most noble use 
for the intellect of a free people.” 

America’s noble destiny was to make liberty 
flourish in a whole continent. To insure liberty 
evermore continues to be its principal duty. We 
must not think that because we enjoy liberty it is 
triumphant in all the world. We must not fool 
ourselves. In other parts of the world the same 
fight for liberty now goes on that went on in 
America a century ago. From the vantage point 
of our peace and liberty, let us remember the 
oppressed. ‘The present tragedy of the world is 
the terrific clash between those who believe in 
liberty and those who believe in force. There 
will not be peace while there is not liberty. We 
Americans know well what we are talking about 
when we speak in this way. 

As newspaper men of America, each one of us, 
as he finds it within his scope, ought to do his 
utmost to contribute to peace through liberty and 
to liberty within democracy. That is our duty, 


Dr. Mirdé Quesada’s remarks were as 
follows: 


It is a great honor and a great pleasure for me 
to attend this luncheon offered by my newspaper 
colleagues of this beautiful city; the capital of this 
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great nation which we consider the eldest sister 
of the nations of this continent. I deeply appre- 
ciate the opportunity that you offer me to be in 
your pleasant company. 

I am still deeply moved by the distinction con- 
ferred on Sefior José Santos Gollan and myself 
by Columbia University by awarding us the Maria 
Moors Cabot prize. The severe dignity of uni- 
versity ceremonies are here on a par with the 
great progress made by the universities of this 
country. I believe there are many notable things 
in North America, but none in my opinion have 
the great value that its universities and its news- 
papers do, the importance and progress of which 
have no equal in the world. 

I consider that the awarding of a prize in journal- 
ism by a University is the culmination of the 
tendency that has caused the universities to pre- 
pare journalists professionally, and of which the 
Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia 
University is a shining example. 

This tendency is logical, because the University 
and the newspaper fulfill the same mission of edu- 
cation of men and citizens. Both teach and 
spread the idea that spiritual values govern life, 
and that nothing, not even progress or welfare, 
is to be recommended, if it fails to comply with 
ethical laws and forgets collective interest. Jour- 
nalists and educators, in order to merit their titles, 
should be promoters of ideals and be ready to 
defend, even with sacrifice, their principles and 
the dignity of the work they fulfill. Both the 
educator and the journalist should never forget 
that they must carry out their noble mission in 
life and that it depends upon them to be or not to 
be worthy of this mission. 

I do not wish to finish until I refer to the press 
conference which I had the good fortune to 
attend this morning. I believe that this custom 
existing in the United States, which I do not know 
of in any other country, is the most beautiful 
exponent of democracy of this admirable nation; 
it shows the great respect which the rulers of this 
country have for the dignity and the liberty of the 
press; and it constitutes the best method of honestly 


using the press for the service of the high public 
interest of a nation. A nation, and especially a 
democracy, cannot exist and progress morally 
without the freedom of the press, which is the first 
of public liberties and which guarantees all the 
liberties which citizens must have. I believe that 
while North America has this noble system of 
great respect for the freedom and the dignity of 
the press, it will head the nations of the wcerld; and 
I am convinced that it will never, forsake its tradi- 
tions of liberty. 


Dean Ackerman said in part: 


The American Republics today serve as the 
arena of public opinion for the whole world. 
Here the decisive battles of opinion are fought and 
won or lost without sacrificing human life or 
national honor. These battles are fought with 
words and ideas, with news and editorials as a 
public service, by men whose professional code 
has long ago outlawed the editor who had to de- 
pend upon a pistol to reinforce his pen. 

These Cabot prizes are significant, not because 
they are inter-American or because they are in 
journalism or because they are awarded by an 
educational institution. Their real significance 
lies in the fact that they recognize what every 
journalist knows. 

The pen is not only mightier than the sword but 
we shall never have world peace until the pen is 
universally substituted for the sword. If states- 
men worked as hard as newspaper men to learn 
the truth, to tell the truth and to interpret the 
truth in written words which everyone could 
understand, the terms of peace relationships could 
be determined by pens rather than by arms. 

It is the pen and not a pistol that statesmen use 
to sign peace treaties. Some day they will use 
pens only to draft the terms of peaceful relation- 
ships based upon changing social, economic and 
political situations. When that time comes, news- 
paper men like Dr. Miréd Quesada and Sefior 
Santos Gollan will be recognized publicly, as they 
are professionally, for their public services at home 
and abroad. 


The University of Pennsylvania 


in Brazil 


ARIHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Durinc the past summer the University 
of Pennsylvania carried on an educational 
experiment that was interesting and, in 
many ways, unique. From the standpoint 
of its possible contribution to the develop- 
ment of closer relations between the United 
States and Brazil it may easily be of ex- 
treme importance and its effects far- 
reaching. 

The name of the enterprise, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Educational Field 
Courses in Brazil, is both cumbersome and 
somewhat misleading. It was not a 
cruise course, a travel course or even a 
field course. The group did not travel 
from place to place observing and studying 
natural phenomena or educational in- 
stitutions, or social, political and economic 
conditions, although all of these were 
observed. No classes were held on the 


ship either going to Brazil or on the return 
trip. It was, in effect, the transfer of a 
part of the regular summer school from 
the campus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to the University of Brazil in Rio 
de Janeiro. Regularly scheduled classes 
were held for a full six-week term and 
full graduate or undergraduate credits 
were given on satisfactory completion of 
this work. A group of 29 American 
students under the charge of two instruc- 
tors from the University participated in 
the plan. 

The writer was director in charge; Mrs. 
Leora James Sheridan, thoroughly famil- 
iar with the language and customs of 
Brazilians from a long residence in their 
country, was the other instructor. To her 
much of the credit for initiating and carry- 
ing through the experiment is due. 
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The cost of the trip was very small 
considering what was offered. Each stu- 
dent paid $425.00 for the entire ten wecks. 
This included return fare, passport, head 
tax, tuition for one course, board and room. 
To this were added various incidentals, 
making the entire cost per student about 
$500.00. 

All students were required to enroll in 
at least one course. Seven registered for 
two courses and one for three courses. 
Three courses were given in the morning 
for American students and three for Bra- 
zilian students, of whom there were 33, 
in the late afternoon. 

The following courses were offered for 
the American students: 1) Principles of 
Secondary Education, by Dr. Arthur J. 
Jones, 2) Secondary Education in Brazil, by 
Mrs. Leora James Sheridan, and 3) Edu- 
cation in Latin America, which was composed 
of a series of lectures by nationally known 
Brazilians. Among these were: 

Dr. Antonio Carneiro Lefo, professor of com- 
parative education in the University of Brazil: 
Education in Latin America; 

Dr. Arthur Ramos, professor of anthropology in 
the University of Brazil: The Negro of Brazil; 

Dr. C. Delgado Carvalho, professor of geography 
in the University of Brazil: The Geography of 
Brazil; 





Dr. Joaquim Faria Gées, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Rio de Janeiro: Brazilian Secondary 
Schools. 


Others who gave one or more lectures in 
the course were: 


Mrs. Kate de Pierri: History of Latin America 

Dr. Bertha Lutz: Science in Brazil 

Dr. Lourengo Filho, director of the Institute of 
Educational Research: Elementary Education. 


The course was rich and very helpful to 
those who followed it. 

For the Brazilian students the three 
courses were: 1) Units of Learning, by Mrs. 
Sheridan, 2) Critical Problems of Secondary 
Education, and 3) Principles of Guidance, by 
Dr. Jones. ‘Uhese classes were held regu- 
larly for the full session and seemed to 
meet the needs of the students attending. 

All classes were conducted in English 
except Units of Learning, which was con- 
ducted in Portuguese by Mrs. Sheridan 
because of her facility in that language. 
Some of the special lecturers also spoke in 
Portuguese. For these Mrs. Sheridan 
acted as interpreter and translator. 

The attendance was good in spite of 
many distractions and the work done was 
quite satisfactory; that of some students 
was outstanding. 

In addition to the regular classes there 


A RECEPTION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PROFESSORS AND STU- 
DENTS IN RIO 


The University of Pennsylvania carried on 
successful education courses for American and 
Brazilian students in Rio last summer. In the 
central group appear from left to right: Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, director of the group; Mrs. 
Leora Sheridan, instructor; Dr. Leitao da Cunha, 
rector of the University of Brazil; Comandante 
Francisco Radler de Aquino, vice president of the 
Brazil-United States Institute; and Dr. H. C. 
Tucker, dean of the American colony. 


Courtesy of Arthur J. Jones 
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were many special lectures and exhibits 
which added greatly to the value of the 
offerings. Among the lectures were: 

Heloisa Alberta Torres, Director of the National 
Museum: Anthropology 

Dr. Othon Leonardos: Indians of Brazil 

Dr. Ildefonso de Abreu Albano, Director Gen- 
eral of the Department of National Industries and 
Commerce: Brazilian Industries 

Cacilda Martins: Home Education in Brazil 

Dr. Roberto Simonson, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Sao Paulo: The Industrial Evolution of 
Brazil 

Dr. Joao Carlos Muniz, former consul general in 
Chicago and now in the Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations: The Natural Resources of Brazil and The 
Economic Evolution of Brazil 

Dr. Afranio Peixoto, professor in the University 
of Brazil: Brazilian Literature. 

Many exhibits of an artistic, historical, 
economic, and industrial nature were 
arranged especially for the students. Two 
week-end excursions of three days each 
were given the entire group. One of these 
was to the city of Sao Paulo, the business 
center of Brazil, and the other to Bello 
Horizonte, the center of the mining indus- 
try. Other shorter excursions were also 
taken to points of interest in the city and to 
nearby places. 

These excursions, special lectures and 
exhibits offered a most unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure a knowledge of Brazil and 
its products and also to meet many promi- 
nent and influential men and women. 
Americans who had been in Brazil for a 
long time told us that in the few weeks of 
the Summer School our group had seen 
more of Brazil and had met more promi- 
nent Brazilians than they had in all the 
years of their residence. 

Another distinctive feature of the enter- 
prise was the arrangement for housing the 
American students. All were accommo- 
dated in Brazilian homes, where board and 
room were furnished at nominal rates. 
This plan was made possible because of the 
assistance of a committee of Brazilian 


ladies. The purpose was to enable the stu- 
dents to come into intimate touch with 
Brazilian homes. In spite of many diffi- 
culties this plan was carried out success- 
fully and the friendly relations thus estab- 
lished contributed greatly to the value of 
the enterprise as a whole. 

Too much cannot be said regarding the 
assistance given by Brazilians and by 
American residents of Brazil. Indeed, a 
large part of the success of the undertaking 
can be traced directly to this cooperation. 

The Brazilian government, especially 
through Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and his associates, 
contributed greatly to the enterprise, 
Dr. Aranha was from the first an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the project. Through 
his efforts the two weekend trips to Sao 
Paulo and Bello Horizonte were arranged 
and the expenses of the entire group for 
transportation and hotels were paid jointly 
by the Federal Government and _ the 
States of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes. 
On these trips a Brazilian consul and two 
assistants accompanied us and made all 
arrangements. ‘The Federal Government 
also provided hotel accommodations for 
the director and his wife for eight weeks. 

Dr. Leitaéo da Cunha, the president of 
the University of Brazil, gave us office 
space and lecture rooms in the Faculdade 
de Philosophia in a central location and 
was helpful in many personal ways. 
Dr. Gastéo Cruls, the librarian of the 
Biblioteca Central de Educagao, was 
especially kind in lending books from this 
library for the use of our students. It 
would be impossible even to enumerate 
all the different people who contributed 
to the enterprise. Dr. Gustavo Capa- 
nema, the Minister of Education, and his 
associates, other government officials, busi- 
ness men, professors in the University, 
special lecturers, superintendents of city 
and state school systems, directors of special 
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BRAZILIAN AND AMERICAN STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
COURSES GIVEN AT RIO ENJOYED THEIR TRIP TO BELLO HORIZONTE. 


departments, principals of public and 
private schools and other nationally known 
men and women—all were eager to be of 
any assistance possible. The constant co- 
operation given by the American Am- 
bassador, the Hon. Jefferson Caffrey, and 
the entire diplomatic and consular staff 
as well as by the members of the American 
colony should not go unnoted. 

Brazilian helpfulness, which seemed to 
us to be quite out of proportion to the 
size of our group and the importance of 
its members, can no doubt be partly 
attributed to the traditional hospitality 
of the people. But the spirit of hospitality, 
always evident, is quite inadequate to 
explain the wealth of favors we received. 
The real explanation lies in the funda- 
mental purpose of the enterprise—to pro- 
mote a better, more sympathetic under- 
standing between the people of the two 
countries and to contribute to a closer, 
more intimate relationship—and in the 
realization by Brazilians, high and low, 
that this was our purpose and in their 
recognition of its importance. ‘The desire 


for a closer relationship is evident every- 
where in Brazil and anything that can 
promote it is gladly welcomed. 

The entire project as planned and 
actually carried out was admirably 
adapted to this objective. ‘The group as 
a whole was composed of serious-minded 
students, representative of the best in 
American life and culture. The enterprise 
was not political or economic or even 
primarily social; it was a regular summer 
school with lectures and scheduled classes, 
but held in Brazil. Our students met 
Brazilian students on an equal basis; they 
lived in Brazilian homes; they had a ‘most 
unusual opportunity to come into close 
contact with Brazilian social, economic, 
industrial and educational life. They 
had an opportunity to see an amazing 
variety of natural scenery and many 
places of historic interest, considering the 
short time we were in Brazil. We lived 
among Brazilians, worked among them, 
met them in their homes and in social 
affairs and tried to know them better— 
to get some appreciation of their social, 
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economic and educational problems and 
the way they were attempting to solve 
them. 

The results of the project were far beyond 
our expectations. From the standpoint of 
a summer school with courses and credits, 
it was a success. From the financial stand- 
point it was a success, for it was practically 
self-supporting. From the point of view of 
the fundamental purpose it was more than 
ordinarily successful. The eagerness with 
which prominent Brazilians look forward 
to a continuance of the enterprise is ample 


evidence that they consider it a success. 
Plans are being made to change existing 
federal regulations so that Brazilian stu- 
dents taking such courses may receive 
credit in the University of Brazil. Every- 
thing seems favorable for a continuance of 
the plan and for its enlargement. The 
University of SAo Paulo is very desirous of 
having a branch established there. Con- 
ditions are ripe not only for a continuance 
of the summer school on an enlarged scale 
but for all sorts of academic interchange 
between the two countries. 


Inter-American Cooperation 


in the Study of Public Administration 


JOHN CG. PATTERSON 
Director of the School of Public Affairs, The American University 


THE INCREASED PARTICIPATION of our city, 
state, and national government in the 
every day life of the people of the United 
States since the World War is well known. 
Because this participation may be expected 
to increase rather than to diminish in the 
future, the need for efficient public ser- 
vants is a growing one. One result of the 
expansion is the interesting problem which 
has developed regarding public employ- 
ees. The older bureaus and departments 
have been expanded, and many new 
agencies have been created as well. ‘This 
rapid growth has brought into the gov- 
ernment employ thousands of young men 
and women who lack experience in gov- 
ernment affairs. The need for training 
these new government workers, as well 
as others who desire to enter the govern- 
ment service, was soon recognized. ‘The 


employee not only wanted to develop 
greater efficiency in his immediate work, 
but he also desired an opportunity to 
prepare himself for greater responsibilities. 
It was apparent that such opportunities 
could be provided in part by university 
courses covering both the specific prob- 
lems and the broader aspects of adminis- 
tration in the different bureaus and agen- 
cies where the student was employed. 
The American University, fortunately 
located as it is in the city of Washington, 
was in a position to cooperate with respon- 
sible men in our government who were 
giving serious consideration to these prob- 
lems. In 1934, therefore, the University 
organized a School of Public Affairs to 
supplement the work of its Graduate 
School and to emphasize the study of 
the administrative aspects of government. 
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It was expected that, as the program 
developed, training along a number of 
technical lines would be included. ‘The 
School of Public Affairs has worked in 
close cooperation with the Graduate 
School of the University, which specializes 
in the social sciences. In order to develop 
the broad program desired, the regular 
faculty of these two schools has been sup- 
plemented by bringing into the Univer- 
sity a group of outstanding scholars and 
responsible administrators from the Gov- 
ernment bureaus and agencies in Wash- 
ington. ‘These experts assist by giving 
regular courses in the University and by 
acting as special lecturers in classes and 
seminars. In this way they help to bring 
to the student first-hand knowledge of the 
processes of government. 

During the years which have passed 
since the crystallization of these plans for 
the study of governmental problems, there 
has been a rapid growth in the School of 
Public Affairs. The early limited pro- 
gram, which contained but a small num- 
ber of courses within a narrow range, has 
been expanded until it now consists of 
more than 160 courses covering a wide 
field. Among the subjects which are 
included in the present offerings and which 
illustrate the breadth of the opportunity 
for training in administration and the 
social sciences are: ‘Technology and Mod- 
ern Economic Problems, Comparative 
Control of Banking Systems, Labor Move- 
ments, National Land Problems and 
Policies, ‘Tariff Policies, Federal Budgetary 
Administration, Population Prospects, and 
Census Statistical Methods. 

Shortly after the initial steps were taken 
in the development of the School of Public 
Affairs, and while responsible men in our 
government were engaged in discussing 
the possibility of cooperation between the 
University and the Government, repre- 
sentatives of some of the Governments of 


Latin America became interested in the 
project. They inquired if their govern- 
ment people might not also take advantage 
of the training which was to be offered in 
public administration. ‘They wished to 
have some of their public employees secure 
the formal classroom training and partici- 
pate in the discussion of the practical 
problems under the guidance of experi- 
enced government experts as well as of 
members of the regular faculty. 

From these early conferences between 
the representatives of the Latin American 
States and the University authorities has 
come a plan of action which has been 
operating successfully for a period of three 
years. It is bringing to the University a 
group of young Latin American public 
employees whose objective is to learn as 
much of the theory of government and our 
methods of attacking the actual problems 
as possible. ‘These Latin Americans ordi- 
narily participate in the kind of class-room 
work which corresponds to their employ- 
ment in their native land. ‘The experience 
which permits men and women interested 
in government affairs to study methods and 
mingle with the employees of another 
nation who have the same interests is 
unquestionably good for all concerned. 

In many cases, the broad general courses 
are the ones selected for the foreign stu- 
dents; but it may also be that an experi- 
enced Latin American administrator is 
prepared for advanced and more special- 
ized work. Each Latin American student 
is trained as an individual, and every effort 
is made to give him the type of training 
which will be most valuable to him as an 
employee of his government. Careful 
planning of the program of the foreign 
student is essential. When young public 
administrators from all parts of the New 
World are gathered together in a common 
class-room and in an atmosphere of study, 
valuable results must be obtained. 
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Experience has shown that in most cases 
it is wise for the Latin American students 
to arrive in Washington from six weeks or 
two months before the opening of the 
academic year. ‘This early arrival enables 
them to adjust themselves to life in the 
United States and provides a needed op- 
portunity for them to preface their regular 
program of study by an intensive course 
in the English language for a period of 
several weeks. The early arrival of the 
student in Washington also gives the 
University authorities time to study his 
individual needs and outline his future 





program. When the student has become 
accustomed to the routine of American 
college life, opportunities are sought for 
him to observe the work in the proper 
government offices. By that time he, hav- 
ing grown familiar with the language and 
the customs of our people, is ready to 
study the methods employed in the office 
which corresponds to that office of which 
he is an employee in his native land. 

In order to facilitate the development of 
this plan for greater cooperation between 
the public administrators of all the Am- 
ericas, the American University has 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Brazilian students in the School of Public Affairs of American University, accompanied by Dr. John C. 
Patterson, Director (right of center), recently called on the Director General of the Pan American Union 
(left of center). 
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granted a limited number of tuition 
scholarships. Since, however, the number 
of these scholarships is necessarily small, 
the governments concerned have them- 
selves generally undertaken to finance the 
stay of the young people whom they have 
named to come here to study while they 
are in the United States. The method 
employed by the Government of Brazil, 
for example, is to grant a leave of absence 
for one year, and perhaps later for a second 
year, to the employee and to continue his 
salary while he 1s studying abroad. In cases 
where the salary is thought to be inade- 
quate to maintain the student comfortably 
in Washington, it has been supplemented 
by other funds. Such a course permits the 
enjoyment of study here by a highly 
selected group of young men and women 
who otherwise might be deprived of the 
experience because of a lack of financial 
resources, and the interest shown by the 
Latin American governments has helped 
to bring to the University a very fine type 
of young government employee from the 
other American Republics. 

During the past three years, students 
from Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Honduras, Mexico, and Panama have been 
engaged in study in the University. ‘Their 
interests are as widely separated as Ad- 
miralty Law and Forestry Administration. 
However, the greatest number of them are 
interested in Public Administration. It is 
also true that most of the students of 
Public Administration have come from 
Brazil, and today ten men and women from 
that Republic are registered in the School 
of Public Affairs. ‘They are employees of 


the Brazilian Civil Service and in general 
they are interested in the organization and 
administration of that agency. A typical 
program of one of these Brazilian students 
would include such courses as Backgrounds 
of Public and Business Administration, 
Contemporary Economic Thought, and 
Problems of Personnel Administration. In 
the case of a young man or woman who is 
studying for the government service, but 
who is not yet employed, a typical program 
may be found in that of a young man from 
Panama. It includes Principles of Public 
Administration, Government Control of 
Economic Life, Problems of Organization, 
Management and Supervision, and a 
course in Speech. Other students’ pro- 
grams include work in Transportation 
Problems, Management of Business Units 
in Government, Government Correspond- 
ence, and Psychology of Human Rela- 
tions in Administration. 

In conclusion it may be appropriately 
pointed out that the University is greatly 
indebted to numerous men and women in 
our own government for their cooperation 
in making this plan operate smoothly. 
The foreign student is welcomed not only 
by the faculty of the University and its 
students, but by the officials of our govern- 
ment aswell. All have shown their interest 
in assisting the student to work out this 
planned program. The University is in- 
debted further to one of the great founda- 
tions in the United States for financial 
support which enables it to provide the 
proper counseling and guidance for the 
Latin American students, the necessary 
English instructors, and other services. 


The Mexican Calendar Stone 


E. E. VALENTINI 


THE orRIGIN of the American Indian is 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery. How 
long man has lived on the American 
continent is unknown. It would appear 
that he is of remote Asiatic origin and that 
over a period of thousands of years he had 
remained separated from his parent stock. 
Certain it is that up to the time of the 
discovery of America in 1492 his existence 
had been no more suspected by Europe 
than had that of the American continent 
itself. 

It is with the utmost difficulty that we are 
able to piece together through the medium 
of written history, tradition, and legend 
some knowledge of the Mexican Indian, 
as only one of many examples of aboriginal 
man between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. However, it would not be too 
daring to sum up all of Mexican history in 
the following manner: 

Indian Mexico: Mayas and Toltecs, 231-1063 

A. D. 

Indian Mexico: Chichimecas (including Mexicans 

or Aztecs), 1063-1521 A. D. 


Spanish Mexico: Colonial and modern, 1521— 
A. D. 





Like those of all peoples, the early epochs 
of the Mayas and Toltecs are full of 
uncertainties. No authentic record exists 
from which we may gather a full account of 
what occurred during the eight centuries 
between the IIIrd and the XIth and 
thereby gain an approximate idea of the 
political and social conditions then existing 
on the table-lands of Mexico. ‘Tradition, 
and a very slender one at best, has kept 
alive the memory of these two peoples, to 

Copyright 1939 by E. E. Valentini. All rights 
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whose civilizing energy has been ascribed 
the clearing of the virgin forests in order to 
make way for cities, palaces and temples. 
Here and there linguistics, geography and 
archaeology have helped us to secure im- 
portant hints, which have been fading 
from the musty canvas of traditional lore. 
It is by no means my intention to write the 
pages of a history of eight centuries which 
has been irretrievably lost or to make a 
bold attempt to reconstruct it on the tot- 
tering pedestal of fragmentary evidence. 

The Indian undoubtedly existed in 
Mexico long before the IIIrd century, but 
it appears that in the middle of that 
century a great wave of civilization, intro- 
duced by foreigners, perhaps of a different 
race, swept over the country and as one of 
its results brought about the creation of 
the great work of art which I shall attempt 
to describe. 

Let us consider the country that we now 
call Mexico as very sparsely inhabited at 
that time, with no settlements at all in the 
Central Valley and with the City of 
Mexico as yet undreamed of. Let us fur- 
ther consider the Gulf coast and the 
peninsula of Yucatan as inhabited by 
savages of unknown origin and attain- 
ments. Apparently a group of strangers 
suddenly arrived in canoes at or near where 
the seaport of Tampico now lies. Whether 
these were Indians of a high degree of 
intelligence who had found their way down 
the mighty Mississippi and worked their 
way along the shore, or whether they were 
Celtic or British, continental Europeans or 
North Africans, is almost an idle specula- 
tion. The waves of the Gulf have oblit- 
erated all marks of their keels and unless 


CALENDARIO AZTECA 6 PIEDRA D 
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THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE 


This work of art, now in the National Museum at Mexico City, was carved in the latter part of the fifteenth 

century to serve as a sacrificial stone. The decorative motif is the Mexican concept of the division of time. 

The complete stone, part of whose rough edge is not seen in the illustration, weighs some 54,000 pounds. 
It is made of a single block of basaltic porphyry. 
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science can shed some light on this mystery 
it is useless to employ our imaginations 
further. 

Tradition has it that these strangers were 
highly cultured people, a very small num- 
ber of whom would have sufficed to bring 
about a radical change in the habits of life 
of the aborigines. Tradition further has it 
that the leaders of this expedition aban- 
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doned the main body and proceeded south- 
ward along the coast, “‘carrying with them 
their sacred books.” To this act may be 
attributed the high degree of civilization 
achieved by those people to whom the col- 
lective name “Maya” has been given, 
although it is doubtful that that is what 
they called themselves in their own lan- 
guage; we know that the word was first 


DIAGRAM OF THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE 


This diagram of the Calendar Stone may be colored to bring out the various elements of the design, 
according to instructions beginning on page 717. 


THE MEXICAN 


recorded by Columbus, this bold navigator 
having picked it up on the coast of 
Honduras on his fourth voyage. 

The main body apparently remained for 
some time near Tampico, painfully “‘recon- 
structed their sacred books,” calendar and 
other records, and eventually traveled to 
the interior of Mexico, ‘“‘keeping the snow- 
covered mountains always in sight,” and 
with the assistance of resident natives 
built both the Pyramid of Cholula and the 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan. Gath- 
ering a large group of tribes about them, 
they then proceeded northward and 
probably arrived at the forbidding deserts 
of Chihuahua before settling down. 

Here, owing to internal dissensions, a 
group of these settlers, completely modified 
by association with intermediary tribes, 
later turned back, and after a long odyssey 
settled at Tula in the present State of 
Hidalgo,—which gave rise to the name of 
Toltec, a word composed of tollin (reed) 
and fecatl (person or citizen or native of). 
This would appear to have occurred in 
about the year 648 A.D. The components 
of the original northward-migrating expe- 
dition undoubtedly mostly spoke what 
today we call the Maya language. How- 
ever, they probably came into contact 
with Indians in northern Mexico who 
spoke the Nahua language, which occurs 
in large sections as far north as Canada. 
The returning immigrants, upon their 
arrival at ‘Tula, may be considered as the 
undisputed importers of the Nahua lan- 
guage, which apparently was unknown in 
Mexico before that time and which is still 
spoken in that country. 

By the XIth century, after having arrived 
at a considerable degree of civilization, the 
Toltecs were weakened by famine, pesti- 
lence and insurrection, and were event- 
ually overthrown by the Chichimecas, a 
bolder people who appeared from the 
north. ‘The word Chichimeca is a collo- 
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quialism, not a name, and in its original 
connotation meant uncouth or savage people, 
and like most Indian names was a descrip- 
tive appellation rather than a national title. 
By the year 1063 A. D. the Toltecs had 
almost entirely disappeared and were fol- 
lowed by successive waves of immigration 
from the north. 

Some of these Nahua-speaking migrants 
eventually displaced the original Maya 
population of Tlaxcala, giving to that 
region its name, which means land of 
bread. Others, somewhat farther north, 
drove a corridor through the mountains of 
Puebla and down to the coast, dividing the 
Mayas into northern and southern sec- 
tions. These were the Totonacas, with 
whom Cortés first came into contact upon 
his arrival where the city of Vera Cruz now 
stands. Others, known as the Tlahuicas, 
crossed the mountains beyond the valley 
and founded Cuauhndhuac (Near to the 
Forest), known to all tourists as Cuernavaca. 
Still others founded Xochimilco (The Field 
of Flowers). Another group settled at 
Culhuacan on the shores of Lake Texcoco 
and later founded the great city of Texcoco 
on the far side of that body of water. 
The Tepanecas founded Atzcapozalco. 

Those settled around the lake did not 
displace an aboriginal people but entered 
upon lands which were open to settlement 
and cultivation. They lived in relative 
peace with one another and their Maya 
neighbors and did not engage in the bloody 
sacrifices for which they later became 
famous. ‘This more or less peaceful people 
eked out an existence for some two hun- 
dred years. Then there appeared upon 
the scene the final line of Nahua immi- 
gration, a fierce and bloody-minded group 
of warriors, tainted with both savagery 
and genius, who entered central Mexico 
from some remote and mythical northern 
land called by them A2ztldn, from which 
they derived the name of Aztecs. 
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It is with this last group that we have to 
deal. Their career is almost unparalleled 
in history. From vagabondage to enslave- 
ment; from liberation to exile; from settle- 
ment and civilization to confederation, 
empire, and overthrow by a foreign power 
as fanatical as themselves is the record of 
less than two hundred years. 

The Aztecs wandered into the Valley of 
Mexico many years after the arrival of the 
last preceding tribe. They brought with 
them the worship of Huitzilopochtli, God 
of War, with its bloody sacrifices, so elo- 
quently described by modern writers, but 
this did not succeed in entirely displacing 
that of Tlaloc, the beneficent God of Rain. 
They were enslaved by a petty king but as 
a result of their unexampled barbarism and 
cruelty in a small inter-tribal war were 
exiled and once more took up their wan- 
derings. Within a very short time their 
long journey from the north was ended by 
their arrival at the shores of Lake ‘Texcoco, 
where they saw an eagle perched on a 
cactus holding a snake in its claws. This 
they took as a sign that they had arrived 
at their final destination. Its symbolic 
representation is the Mexican national 
emblem today. On a small island a short 
distance from the western shoreline, to 
which they later built causeways, they 
founded, in about the year 1325 A. D., 
their settlement of Tenochtitlan, or Mex- 
ico-Tenochtitlan, on the ruins of which 
Mexico City was later constructed. 

It will be noted that the name of a city 
has been given to an entire country. This 
is misleading in a way as the Aztecs were 
the only ‘“‘Mexicans” in the country now 
known as Mexico, which still contains 
many diverse peoples who still speak more 
than fifty different Indian languages; less 
than a century ago 120 live languages 
were known to exist there, while 62 in 
addition were recorded as having passed 
out of existence. 


In their early days the struggling Aztec 
settlers were fearfully oppressed by the 
Tepanecas of Atzcapozalco but the former 
soon effected a confederation with the 
highly cultured Texcocans, who lived on 
the eastern shore of the lake, and returned 
the compliment by soundly whipping the 
Tepanecas and doing to them what they 
had tried to do to Mexico,—which was, 
literally and in quite the modern manner, 
to place them on their tax rolls. ‘This 
taste of victory, combined with rapid 
growth and military capacity, helped to 
shape Aztec national policy, which be- 
came that of conquest and the exaction of 
tribute from neighboring towns and tribes, 
and within a relatively short term of years 
Mexico-Tenochtitlan had placed under 
subjection more than three-fourths of 
the entire Mexico of today. The Aztecs’ 
expeditionary forces went as far as southern 
Yucatan, where the Maya civilization had 
by that time become very highly developed, 
and also threaded their way through Cen- 
tral America, even establishing a colony on 
the east coast of Costa Rica. 

One of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of these people was the development 
of a minor dialect of the Nahua tongue 
into a highly polished and dominant 
language and its employment as a civilizing 
factor among the conquered peoples. The 
Aztec or Mexican language is not as well 
known as it should be, and as it is still in 
use it deserves much wider study than 
has been given to it. 

A scant half century after the foundation 
of the settlement, the first king of Mexico 
ascended the throne, in 1375 A. D. We 
are concerned with one of his successors, 
Axayacatl, who about the year 1478, as 
we reckon time, was reminded by the 
high priest of a vow he had once made, 
“to decorate the great teocalli (pyramid) 
Tenochtitlan, then nearing completion, 
with a great work of art in which Hui- 
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tzilopochtli could take pleasure.” Axaya- 
catl therefore ordered the quarrying and 
carving of a new sacrificial stone to re- 
place one which had been made by his 
father. We read in the works of the 
Indian historian, ‘Tezozdmoc, that the 
stone was sculptured and placed in posi- 
tion on top of the great pyramid, that it 
was sunk into the surface of an altar, and 
that a trough to receive the blood of the 
victims was placed in front of it. Then 
follows an account of a bloody festival held 
for the dedication of the sacrificial slab, 
and a statement that upon it thousands 
of victims were slain. ‘“‘The king, as 
chief sacrificer, on the first day killed a 
hundred victims with his own hand, drank 
of their blood, and ate of their flesh; and so 
arduous was his labor, and so much did he 
eat, that he became sick, and soon after 
died.” 

Without doubt this stone served for all 
the bloody sacrifices of the Aztecs up to 
1521, over forty years. In this year the 
Spaniards captured the city and Cortés 
ordered the entire pyramid to be de- 
stroyed and the canals of the city filled 
with its fragments. The conquerors how- 
ever did not destroy the stone—perhaps 
on account of its great size and weight— 
but placed it on exhibition in the market 
place, once partly covered by the pyramid. 
It is recorded that Bishop Montdfar or- 
dered the stone buried in the place where it 
stood so that evidence of the infamous acts 
perpetrated upon it might be erased 
from sight and memory. This was effec- 
tively the case, for neither the conquerors 
nor any of the many writers on Mexican 
antiquities made the least mention of it up 
to the year 1790. It had been completely 
forgotten in the vicissitudes of colonial re- 
construction and administration. In that 
year the stone was rediscovered while im- 
provements to the pavement of the Plaza 
were under way. The clergy, recognizing 


its origin and the supposedly heathenish 
characters engraved upon it, wished to 
have it buried again, but the enlightened 
Viceroy Revillagigedo ordered it to be 
exposed and caused it to be built into the 
western side of the Cathedral at the foot 
of one of its towers so that all could see it. 
There it remained until 1885, when it was 
removed to the National Museum, where 
it now stands. 

No one in 1790 had the least idea that 
such a stone had ever existed or for what 
purpose it might have served. ‘The task 
of interpreting it was essayed by a pro- 
fessor of astronomy and mathematics 
without success. His and succeeding at- 
tempts to fathom its meaning were fruit- 
less until the work was undertaken by 
Dr. Philip J. J. Valentini, an American 
archaeologist and historian, who pub- 
lished in 1878 an analytical monograph 
on the subject, and a drawing of which the 
diagram on page 714 is a reproduction. 

The present writer is the posthumous 
collaborator of Dr. Valentini and this pre- 
amble and the following very condensed 
description of the sacrificial stone, which is 
now known as the Aztec or Mexican 
Calendar Stone, are an epitome of their 
joint findings to date. 

If you will remove the diagram from 
these pages and lay it alongside you as you 
read, with three colored pencils, red, 
yellow and blue, and use the pencils as | 
shall indicate, we will not find “‘books in 
the running brooks” but we may find 
‘“‘sermons in stones” and ‘“‘good in every- 
thing.” 

The disc is carved on the face of an 
irregular, broken block of basaltic por- 
phyry, this remaining fragment weighing 
244 metric tons, or some 54,000 pounds. 
The circle is 11 feet 7 inches in diameter 
and has a relief of 8 inches from the 
block. The figures are carved } inch to 2 
inches deep. ‘There is considerable deface- 
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ment, making diagrammatic reconstruc- 
tion necessary. 

The artist has chosen as his decorative 
motif the ancient Mexican concept of the 
division of time, a theme of basic importance 
to humanity. The disc also gives a suc- 
cinct history of his and pre-Mexican people 
and is a historical record of prime import- 
ance. ‘The figures are pictorial in charac- 
ter, for the most part representing natural 
objects in symbolic form; they are not 
phonetic, and cannot be read by sound; 
the Mexicans had no written alphabet. 


The ancient Mexican system of reckon- 
ing time was the following, with the excep- 
tion that it referred to a period of 13 years 
as a tlapilli, or quarter cycle, as we some- 
times call 25 years a quarter century. All 
the divisions of time except the ¢lapzlli will 
be found represented on the Stone: 


16 parts (names, if any, unknown).... 
20 days, each bearing its own name (not 
numbered as in our system), or four 
weeks of five days each............ 1 month 
18 months, of 20 days each... 360 days 
Plus five ‘“‘nameless or un- 
fortunate days,” known 
ASWIENLOLCIN OE eee 


1 day 


5 days 
365 days 1 year 


Also: 
1 moon-reckoning, 

metztlipohuallt..... 260 days 
1 sun-reckoning, 

tonalpohualli....... 105 days 

365 days 1 year 

SQV EArSeNe Moly otentee cute ckerette 1 cycle 
4000-6000 years (approxi- 

MAtely) ice ween ee 1 era or epoch 


The year was a solar year of 365 days, 
without the correcting fraction and leap 
year. Attempts have been made to relate 
the solar Aztec year with our astronomi- 
cally correct year of 365% days. There is 
no evidence to warrant this. ‘The modern 
European science of astronomy dates from 
the findings of Copernicus, who was five 
years old at the time the Stone was carved. 

The design is composed of a central 


shield or disc surrounded by six bands or 
zones, of varying width. 

The four large pointers (color these yellow) 
represent the division of the day into four 
parts, sunrise, noon, sunset and midnight. 
The four smaller pointers (color yellow) repre- 
sent further division of the day, into eight 
parts. The small towers between the 
pointers represent still further division of 
the day, into sixteen parts. 

The central shield (color red) represents 
Tonatiuh, the Sun God. ‘The central hier- 
oglyph on the forehead is atl (water), over 
which is seen an arc with four dots, estab- 
lishing the Sun God as the destroyer of the 
universe by means of a great flood. ‘This 
is a hieroglyphic prefix, making his name 
Atonatiuh, or Water-Sun-God. It is flanked 
by two large jewels. ‘The pendant from 
the lip is commonly mistaken for a pro- 
truding tongue; this is a ¢entetl (literally 
lip-stone), an ornament of high rank, 
studded with jewels and buttoned to the 
lower lip through a hole. The majestic 
emaciation of the face represents extreme 
old age. 

The four large tablets with loops and 
accompanying small hieroglyphs in the 
next zone represent the four great eras or 
epochs of Mexican chronology, culminat- 
ing in successive destructions and_ re- 
creations of the universe by the Sun God. 
The first destruction was by war (tiger, 
upper right tablet; color yellow); the 
second was by hurricane (hieroglyph 
ehecatl, wind, upper left tablet; color yel- 
low); the third was by rain (hieroglyph 
quiahutl, rain, lower left tablet; color 
yellow); the fourth was by flood (amplified 
symbols of atl, water, lower right tablet; 
color yellow). ‘These periods of creation or 
eras lasted 4000-6000 years each. By 
Aztec time-reckoning the universe is now 
in the fifth period of life. (Color loops 
between tablets yellow also. Their full 
significance has not yet been determined.) 
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This zone also contains the triangular 
diadem of the Sun God (upper center, 
color red), the hieratical number 4, repre- 
sented by the four circles alongside the tablet 
loops (color yellow), and a somewhat 
smaller circle (lower center, color yellow), 
the meaning of which remains obscure. 
It likewise contains (lower center) a section 
of two other zones, to be mentioned later, 
two small quadrangles containing five 
dots each (color red) and five corn-shaped 
glyphs representing the five nemotemi or 
“nameless days” (color blue). 

The narrow band surrounding the pre- 
ceding zone contains hieroglyphic repre- 
sentations of the 20 days of the month. 
Each has its name (not number). They 
are read from the upper center toward the 
left, counter-clockwise (color blue). 

The zone of quadrangles surrounding 
that of the days represents (with room for 
those covered by the feet of the pointers) 
the 260 days of the metztlipohualli, or moon- 
reckoning, the major division of the year. 
(The original calendar had 260 days 
only.) Each of the dots represents one 
day. The groups of five dots each repre- 
sent weeks of five days, a minor considera- 
tion in Mexican chronology, the month 
being the important subdivision (color 
red). 

The narrow band of glyphs surrounding 
the zone of the quadrangles represents the 
100 days of the tonalpohualli or sun-reckon- 
ing, the second most important part of the 
year (color blue). 

For many years the Mexican calendar 
contained 360 days only. Later calcula- 
tion caused the addition of 5 days more, 
the nemotemi, which are shown in the zone 
of the eras. 

The next band—a broad one—is the 
zone of the Rain God, Tlaloc, worshiped in 
the Valley of Mexico before the arrival of 
the Aztecs and incorporated by them into 
their mythology. The fourteen visible 
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identical symbols represent heavy clouds 
bearing the hieroglyph atl, water, pouring 
heavy raindrops upon the earth, which is 
represented by the symbol millz, cultivated 
field, furrows with a seed corn lying in the 
center (color red, avoiding other symbols 
carefully). 

The outer zone is composed of a series of 
24 identical symbols, each representing the 
relighting of the sacred fire, a great relig- 
ious ceremony which took place every 52 
years to appease the Sun God and to pre- 
vent the destruction of the world by him 
(color blue; note parts under the terminal 
plumes of helmets, to be described later). 
These symbols, by the two triangular 
pointers (color yellow), are brought into 
relationship with the central upper crown 
tablet (color red), the hieroglyph 73 Acaitl, 
a year-date reducible to our year 1479 
A.D. This was the year of the dedication 
of the Stone. 

The sacred fire having been relit 24 times 
by the year 1479 A. D. and each relighting 
representing 52 years, a total of 1248 years, 
by deducting 1248 from 1479 it is deduced 
that the Mexicans had knowledge of their 
tribal or cultural existence at least as 
far back as the year 231 A. D. This zone 
on the one hand establishes a historical date 
and on the other confirms one long held in 
doubt. All deductions based on history 
and legend have contributed to the con- 
clusion that Mexican civilization com- 
menced in the middle of our third century. 
The Stone definitely establishes the date as 
DOM BS. 1D). 

The eight scrolls with knots (color yellow), 
four on each side of the zone, are hiero- 
elyphic synonyms, each also representing 52 
years, a total of 416 years. In English we 
say, “A century has elapsed.” The 
Mexicans said, ‘““We bind the years to- 
gether.” ‘Their unit was a cycle of 52 years, 
not a century of 100 years. The eight 
scrolls and knots represent the 416 years 
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of Chichimecan ascendency in the Valley 
of Mexico following the final overthrow 
of the so-called Toltec empire, which 
event is generally set down in the chronicles 
as having occurred in the year 1063 A. D., 
a date which is confirmed by the Stone; 
1479 minus 416=1063. 

The two symbols of the sacrificial fire 
separated from their companion symbols 
by the scrolls and knots apparently repre- 
sent the latter, or Aztec, phase of Chichi- 
mecan domination, confirming the year 
1375 A. D. (1479 minus 104) as that of the 
occupation of the throne of Mexico by the 
first Aztec king, Acampichtli. 

The two opposing faces in the lower 
center of the disc probably represent the 
dedication of the Stone by the king Axaya- 
catl, on the right, and the high priest, 
Zihuacoatl Tlacaeleltzin, who reminded 
the king of his vow, on the left. (I borrow 
another pencil and color these faces 
brown.) Note the circular earrings (color 
blue). Note the royal tassel on the fore- 
head of the king and also in the earring 
(color both red), lacking from the head on 
the left. Note the symbol for song issuing 
from the mouths, large divided flakes. 
‘And their voices were joined in hymns 
of praise.” The helmets, or priest masks, 
enclosing the faces, with terminal feathers 
impinging upon the zone of the sacrificial 
fires, are to be colored yellow. ‘The seven 
bell-like ornaments around each helmet 
and the serpent-like ornaments on the 


helmets at the top of each head are to be 
colored blue. 

Having covered the entire field of ancient 
Mexican chronology on the Stone and 
having besides offered data of historical 
importance, it only remains for me to 
mention the parts left uncolored on our 
illustration. The bead-like ornamental 
outer edge of the disc is of unknown sig- 
nificance. I color it red. The two short, 
broad bands from the pointers at the 
crown date-tablet, curving into the zone of 
Tlaloc, would seem to intend that Mexican 
history, with its bloody religion of worship 
of the Sun God and the God of War, 
should be brought into relationship with 
that of the life-giving Rain God. I color 
these bands blue. 


In closing, I cannot but regret that space 
forbids a more detailed account and yet, I 
cannot refrain from invoking a word of 
praise in honor of a forgotten man, the 
artist who carved this great work, with 
copper chisels and wooden mallet, steel 
and hammer being ideas unborn in his 
mind. Regardless of the heinous purpose 
to which the product of his craftsmanship 
was to be dedicated, may this benighted 
savage, whose singlehearted sincerity can 
not) be doubtedyy rest inkspeace winmsune 
Mictlan of his forefathers, the Place of 
Repose, which in the theology of his race 
metes out no punishment, but only reward, 
for work well done on earth. 


Women of America 


II. Juana Manso de Noronha, Argentine 
1819-75 


MANON V. GUAGLIANONE 


SARMIENTO, the great Argentine educator, 
had a favorite disciple who was at the 
same time a most able, intelligent, and 
learned collaborator in his educational 
work. Her name was Juana Manso. 
Up to the present time Juana Manso has 
not been given the credit she deserves; 
her work has not been evaluated or its 
significance weighed with precision. For 
this educator was a woman exceptional in 
her time—exceptional for her cultivation 
of mind, which was uncommon among 
women of the past century; for her fine 
spirit; for her modern ideology; and for her 
rare temperament, which combined in 
singular fashion an almost virile audacity 
and energy with a delicate feminine sensi- 
tiveness. She was a women of masculine 
gestures, short hair, and simple clothes 
without lace or adornments, a woman who 
gave lectures, who filled public offices, who 
scandalized all Buenos Aires of seventy 
years ago. She was pitilessly ridiculed 
but even today her life offers an example of 
a woman and an educator who struggled 
amidst insults, incomprehension, and cal- 
umny, who never knew the stimulus or 
satisfaction of success, but who yet, holding 
dear her ideal and convinced of its truth, 
continued her work to the end, never 
halting before the poverty of moral out- 
look which hampered her work. 

Juana Manso was born in Buenos Aires 


See the October 1939 issue of the BULLETIN for the 
firs’ biography in this series: ‘‘Policarpa Salavarrieta, 
Colombian.” 


on June 26, 1819. In her childhood this 
intelligent and lively girl received a some- 
what precarious education, like that of all 
children of her time. But the dangers of 
that poor education were averted through 
her insatiable thirst for reading and the 
careful direction of her father. 

In the year 1841 Juana Manso began 
her teaching in Montevideo, where her 
family had sought refuge upon fleeing 
from the tyranny of Rosas. She opened 
there a small school which brought into 
concrete form aspirations she had long 
cherished. The daily papers of that epoch 
announced the opening of the school, 
giving its location and the pedagogical 
ideas of its principal. A reading of these 
announcements reveals that Juana Manso 
was then at the beginning of her develop- 
ment as a teacher and still without any 
modern educational orientation or any 
broad pedagogical knowledge. She pos- 
sessed only a profound vocation, a warm 
enthusiasm, and a firm will. She lacked 
wide reading and experience. 

Her school in Montevideo was similar 
in course of study and methods to others 
of the same era, but completely different 
from those which she outlined later upon 
her return to Buenos Aires. Notwith- 
standing all her earnest determination, 
this attempt did not succeed and the Anales 
de Educacién Uruguaya do not even mention 
the school which she directed. 

Juana Manso left Montevideo sadly 
impressed by the reserve of that society 

Vall 
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which had closed its doors to her. She 
went to live in Rio de Janeiro, where she 
married the violinist Noronha, with whom 
she then journeyed to the United States. 
There for the first time she came into con- 
tact with modern education and with 
Horace Mann, the most conspicuous 
figure of that educational movement. 
She found an interesting field of educa- 
tional experimentation, where the most 
novel plans were being tried. With keen 
curiosity she observed, investigated, and 
informed herself on everything and upon 
returning to Argentina in 1854, she pos- 
sessed a clear and definite orientation in 
the theory of education and a great fund 
of interesting ideas which she had gathered 
in the United States. 

If she had rebelled against the educa- 
tional situation in her country in her 


adolescent years, when she was following 


only the dictates of her own thought, her 


Opposition was much greater now that she 
had become acquainted with education 
in the United States. The contrast was 
painful. Her country had not prospered 
in the things in which she was interested. 
Tyranny and civil war had obstructed 
the development of popular culture, 
which had been fostered years before by 
Rivadavia. Public schools were being 
closed because the treasury could not 
support them. In the budgets of the time 
public instruction very rarely received an 
appropriation. To the scarcity of schools 
were added poor methods, routine pro- 
cedure, and the incapacity of teachers, all 
of whom were untrained for teaching. A 
perusal of the reports of members of the 
Primary Instruction Board of that period 
shows us that the established practices 
were positively medieval. Juana Manso 
said: “‘It would be quite the same if our 
schools, such of them as exist, did not 
exist at all, because, far from teaching 
anything, they pervert the child, brutalize 
his spirit, and weaken his body. This is 
no paradox but a most painful reality.” 

Such was the environment and state of 
things that Juana Manso found upon 
returning to her country. The effect upon 
her was tremendous. Incapable of simply 
folding her hands and doing nothing, 
conscious of the great work which there 
was to be done, she took up the task 
immediately with all the fervor and en- 
thusiasm which filled her soul. 

But where to begin? Everything had to 
be reorganized. With regard to methods, 
systems, plans, it was possible to do this. 
But popular consciousness—how could it 
be shaped, how interested in that new 
problem, of whose importance it was 
unaware? A clear and authoritative voice 
was needed to arouse public opinion. She, 
who had gone away from her country 
while still a young girl, had upon her 
return no position, no prestige on which 
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she could count. How could this difficulty 
be surmounted? Dr. Juan P. Ramos said 
in his work Historia de la  Instrucci6n 
Primaria: ‘‘Our crowds were to be swayed 
not by conviction but by enthusiasm.” 
Enthusiasm was the very epitome of the 
word and work of Juana Manso and her 
course of action was predicated upon this 
effect. 

She set to work in earnest at once. She 
was tenacious and firm in the struggle, she 
fought from the rostrum, through the 
press, and through books, at the cost of 
her own well-being, the tranquility of her 
family, and the integrity of her name. 
The appearance of Juana Manso and the 
dissemination of her educational ideas 
caused a great scandal in Buenos Aires. 
The city was accustomed to routine 
teachers who never departed from tradi- 
tional patterns. Therefore this educator, 
who cast old precepts aside, who tore the 
mask of beauty from many traditions, was 
fought with fury from the time she began 
her work. 

It was necessary to begin by molding the 
moral conscience of the country. Neither 
the government nor the people were igno- 
rant of this fact. But to attain this end, a 
mistaken way was followed. ‘The number 
of ecclesiastical seminaries and churches 
was increased because, according to the 
understanding of the government, the 
ethical teaching of the people devolved 
upon them. Confronted with this tend- 
ency, Juana Manso held that the only legi- 
timate method of raising moral standards 
was through popular education. If the 
people are not educated, she said, they 
‘will always be a brute force whose ener- 
gies will be at the command of any leader 
wishing to give them arms.” To end 
barbarism it was necessary to reveal to the 
people the beauty of high and noble ideals 
and to renovate their ideas. Sarmiento 
spread a modern concept when he recalled 
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the wise words of Lord Brougham: “‘Let 
the soldier be abroad if he will. He can 
do nothing in this age. ‘There is another 
personage, a personage less imposing in 
the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant. 
The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.” Organiza- 
tion, indeed, would not come with vio- 
lence, with arms, with blood; it would 
come with peace, with concord, with har- 
mony, with education. It was useless to 
give the people laws, suffrage, rights, with- 
out shaping their personalities, without 
educating them. It was necessary to 
teach men to be citizens, to defend their 
country, to honor it, to make it great; to 
teach them to dream, to forge ideals, to 
elevate themselves day by day, to excel in 
their efforts, in their work, and in healthy 
ambitions. As Sarmiento said: ‘‘Individ- 
uals, the people, the nation, the future— 
all these are on the humble benches of 
the school.”? A noble truth, this saying of 
the master! Education rather than mere 
instruction was lacking for that nation 
which only a few years before had gained 
its liberty and which was beginning to 
live alone, to be the ruler of its own destiny. 

The words of Juana Manso and of 
Sarmiento were heard with marked sus- 
picion because they had been inspired by 
North America. It was observed that to 
introduce practices of the United States 
into the country would be to ‘‘Yankee-ize”’ 
it, thereby endangering its own individual- 
ity, and that it was a mistake to implant 
Angio-Saxon institutions among a people of 
Latin origin. 

This incomprehension did not discour- 
age Juana Manso. She continued her 
labors indefatigably. With recognition of 
the pressing need of educating the people, 
the problem was how to do it at once. 
How, in what form, by what methods? 
Juana Manso admitted that it is not only 
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the school that educates the people, but 
that other factors as well, such as the press 
and popular associations, play their part. 
She appreciated the value of social educa- 
tion and bore witness to her belief in its 
power by founding libraries and giving 
lectures, but she still claimed first place for 
the school. ‘The press of the time was not 
sufficiently calm and unruffled to elicit con- 
fidence in the seriousness of its word and it 
therefore could not be given charge of the 
intellectua! instruction of the masses. On 
the other hand, associations made up of 
heterogeneous elements lacked unity of 
action and of thought. Education of the 
people could not be accomplished in 
divers ways; it could be attained only 
through the common school. 

For twenty years Juana Manso worked 
tirelessly to achieve passage of the common 
education law. She did not succeed, for 
the law was not promulgated until nine 
years after her death. But it should be 
remembered that she was the woman who 
fought with the greatest tenacity to pre- 
pare the way and to predispose public 
opinion in its favor. 

Juana Manso demanded the right of 
common education: education for all, paid 
for by all, was her definition; education for 
all the people, meaning by the word 
“people” not a part of society, chosen be- 
cause of family antecedents or fortune, but 
rather all the inhabitants of the country— 
education for all without distinction of class 
or origin. i 

In 1859 Sarmiento made a bold experi- 
ment: coeducation. Suspecting that it 
was going to provoke a violent reaction, 
he entrusted the direction of the school to 
our educator, who was capable, he knew, 
of meeting all opposition. He and Juana 
Manso, both of them possessed of a modern 
spirit, understood the advantages of this 
system. ‘They had seen and appreciated 
its results in Europe and the United States, 


but to speak of coeducation in their own 
country in those years was indeed a risky 
business. How could it be otherwise when 
even today there are those among us who 
fight against coeducation? 

The decree appointing Juana Manso 
principal of Coeducational Primary School 
No. 1 was dated April 7, 1859. How did 
Juana Manso plan her work in that school? 
Let us see what she herself said: ‘““To mold 
character, correct bad habits, remove 
from the heart of the child the first shadows 
of waywardness—that was our endeavor at 
School No. 1.”’ Inspite of this determined 
and well-planned work, however, serious 
obstacles growing out of misunderstanding 
constantly troubled the great educator and 
finally caused her resignation. 

Upon abandoning the principalship of 
the coeducational school, Juana Manso did 
not sever her connection with the educa- 
tional movement of her country. With no 
flagging, but rather with renewed vigor, she 
continued her struggle. In 1865 she was 
named editor of Anales, an educational 
publication founded by Sarmiento in 1858. 
Under her direction the review reappeared 
with a complete fund of educational infor- 
mation and with translations of interesting 
articles by Horace Mann, Calkins, Lalor, 
etc. The Anales also outlined Juana 
Manso’s general ideas and concepts of pub- 
lic education. It was her new lecture plat- 
form, although it was not her only one. 

In those years she began to give lectures. 
This system of cultural divulgation, so 
general among us today, was initiated in 
our country by Juana Manso. In 1866 she 
began her public lectures with the story of 
the journeys made by Sarmiento in 1847. 
At the end of the same year she gave an 
address in Quilmes on the subject: ‘“The 
school is the secret of prosperity for young 
nations.” 

Following a suggestion of Sarmiento, 
Juana Manso planned the founding of pub- 
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lic libraries for the purpose of extending 
popular culture. She sought to establish 
one in San José de Flores but her endeavor 
met with no response there. She thought 
then of setting up a library in Chivilcoy, 
where her efforts were so successful that 
within a few days she had collected 270 
volumes. 

In 1869 she was appointed a member of 
the Primary Instruction Board, an office 
which monopolized all her activity. Asa 
result of a tour of inspection, which gave 
her an opportunity to verify the existence 
of disastrous conditions in the schools, she 
asked authorization to initiate practical 
courses for teachers for the purpose of 
informing them in educational matters. 
Her suggestion was approved and the meet- 
ings began immediately, not under the 
modest name which she had asked but 
with the pompous title, ‘“‘Conferences for 
Teachers.” ‘These meetings were started 
in 1870 and through this medium our 
educator gave to the teachers a broad 
course of pedagogical instruction. 

Since it was Juana Manso’s purpose that 
these meetings should be not mere lec- 
tures but work in which all would collab- 
orate, she gave to the attending teachers 
questionnaires to be filled out, referring to 
topics which had already been discussed. 
It was then that the rebellion began. She 
saw that the teachers wished neither to 
work nor to study. A reading of the simple 
questionnaire which provoked the resist- 
ance is enough to verify the fact that in 
not answering it the teachers were actu- 
ated by a spirit of hostility toward their 
chairman, who at that time was no longer a 
member of the Primary Instruction Board. 

Juana Manso did not lose her calm. 
Incomprehension did not surprise her. 
In Anales she published an article explain- 
ing the nature of the conflict, in which she 
said: ‘“‘We are extravagant because we ask 
for ventilation and a recreation period 
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every half an hour, of at least ten minutes. 
We are Utopians because we do not accept 
the routine school with its empirical meth- 
ods or the human mind as a sort of ostrich’s 
craw where the Catechism, grammar and 
arithmetic go round and round like the 
sacrificial victims in the pool at Jerusalem.” 

This episode ended the ‘“‘Conferences for 
Teachers” because in reality the trend 
was counter to the modern ideas that 
Juana Manso represented. She was de- 
spised because she preached a new gospel 
and new concept but, long immune to all 
kinds of calumny and persecution, she 
tranquilly and serenely continued her 
teaching. 

It was Juana Manso who laid the founda- 
tion for modern pedagogy. She advocated 
integral education, insisting upon the 
necessity of giving attention not only to 
intellectual and moral development but to 
physical development as well; she fought 
against learning by rote, recommending 
instead deduction based on careful obser- 
vation of nature; she praised methods 
founded on reason, on the training of 
judgment, planned not to fill the child’s 
mind but to form it. She favored play, 
pointing out its advantages in education, 
and she spoke also in favor of the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. She pleaded 
for the idea that the child should be the 
active element in the class; she fought with 
determination to the end that teachers 
should not be amateurs at their tasks but 
individuals who had gone through a course 
of special training; she upheld the prin- 
ciple of lay education; she acclaimed a 
discipline based on persuasion, gentleness 
and kindness. 

After all this useful labor, Juana Manso 
reached the end of her life practically 
alone in the struggle, as she had always 
been. Those who approached her sin- 
cerely and affectionately, with words of 


encouragement, were few. Sarmiento was 
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perhaps her only friend. She found in him 
the firm support and intelligent under- 
standing which her contemporaries denied 
her, but this authoritative appreciation of 
her methods and ability was enough for 
her. She knew that the recognition and 
comprehension of some men confer more 
honor and are worth far more than those of 
a whole nation. She found sufficient en- 
couragement in Sarmiento, the only one 
who was not frightened off by that “‘poor, 
fat, old woman,” according to her own 
words; the only one who understood the 
beauty of her ideals, the sincerity of her 
attitude, her capacity for sacrifice, the 
noble disinterestedness of her campaign 
and her work. The other words of en- 
couragement that reached her came from 
abroad. ‘The praise of Horace Mann and 
his wife consoled her for the lack of under- 
standing of her own country; the stimu- 
lating message of Ctneo helped her to 
forget the insults that she heard every day; 
the admiration of the Chilean José 
Bernardo Suarez comforted her on more 
than one occasion. 

A stern and implacable destiny pursued 
Juana Manso until the day of her death. 


She lived to the last instant of her life alone, 
sadly alone, but never defeated. 

On the afternoon of April 24, 1875, at 
the precise hour at which this illustrious 
teacher was dying in a humble home in 
Buenos Aires, a singular and unprece- 
dented scene was taking place at the 
Women’s Normal School. Classes had 
been suspended and the student body had 
assembled in the auditorium to listen to 
the words of the principal, Augusto Krause. 
He did not announce to them the death of 
this intelligent woman. That event was 
not even noted on that afternoon. He 
spoke of the necessity for definitely abolish- 
ing the practice of corporal punishment 
from the classrooms. He affirmed with 
immense satisfaction that from that time 
on there would be no more such punish- 
ment and then, with great solemnity, he 
remitted the chastisement that had been 
imposed upon a student. 

It was a strange and symbolical coin- 
cidence. At the very instant of the death 
of Juana Manso, when her spirit left this 
earth, she began to live in immortality 
through the practical realization of her 
teachings. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


Election of Officers 


AT THE MEETING of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union held Novem- 
ber 1, the Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, was re-elected Chairman of the 
Board for the coming year. At the same 
time the Hon. Héctor David Castro, the 
Minister of El Salvador, was elected Vice 
Chairman. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


Senora Ana Rosa de Martinez Guerrero 
was by unanimous vote of the Board 
elected Chairman of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, to hold office until 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States. The appointment was 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
a resolution adopted last year by the Eighth 
Conference, which authorized the Pan 
American Union to designate the Chair- 
man from among the representatives on 
the Commission appointed by the respec- 
tive governments. Senora de Martinez 
Guerrero is president of the Unién Argen- 
tina de Mujeres, an organization interested 
in the civil and political rights of Argentine 
women. Senorita Minerva Bernardino of 
the Dominican Republic was named Vice 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Nineteen governments have appointed 
their representatives on the Commission, 
in accordance with the terms of the resolu- 
tion passed at Lima. ‘These members are 
as follows: 


ARGENTINA: Senora Ana Rosa de Martinez 


Guerrero 


Bo.ivia: Senora Carmen Bustamante de Lozada 

Brazit: Senhora Rosalina Coelho Lisboa de 
Miller 

CuILE: Sefiora Marta Vergara de Chamudes 

CotompiaA: Sefiora Maria Currea de Aya 

Cusa: Senora Elena Mederos de Gonzalez 

Dominican ReEpustic: Senorita Minerva Ber- 
nardino 

Ecuapor: Senora Rosa Huerta de Viteri Lafronte 

EL SALVADOR: Senora Elena de Castro 

GUATEMALA: Sefiorita Ana R. Espinoza 

Honpuras: Senora Mariana de Caceres 

Mexico: Senora Amalia Caballero de Castillo 
Ledén 

Nicaracua: Sefiora Hena Lagos de De Bayle 

Panama: Senora Esther Neira de Calvo 

PaRAGuAY: Senora Carmen G. de Ynsfran 

PERu: Senorita Belén de Osma 

UniTep States: Miss Mary Winslow 

Urucuay: Doctora Soffa Alvarez de Demicheli 

VENEZUELA: Senorita Luisa Martinez 


The Inter-American Commission of 
Women was created at the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
which met at Habana in 1928. Under 
the terms of the resolution adopted at 
Lima, the Inter-American Commission 
of Women is charged with the permanent 
study of all problems concerning American 
women. It is also requested to report 
to the Governing Board before each con- 
ference on the problems concerning women 
which, in its judgment, should be con- 
sidered by the conference. 


Inter-American Neutrality Committee 


The governments of Argentina, Brazil, 

Chile, Costa Rica, Mexico, the United 

States, and Venezuela were requested by 

the Board to appoint one member each of 

the Inter-American Neutrality Committee 
VAY 
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provided for in a resolution adopted at the 
Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics held at Panama in 
September. At the same time, the Gov- 
erning Board designated Rio de Janeiro as 
the seat of the Committee. 

According to the provisions of the 
resolution adopted at Panama, the Com- 
mittee, which will function for the dura- 
tion of the European War, will be com- 
posed of seven experts on international law 
who will study and formulate recom- 
mendations with respect to the problems 
of neutrality. The recommendations of 
the Committee will be transmitted through 
the Pan American Union to the govern- 
ments of the American Republics. 


Committee of Experts on the 
Codification of International Law 


Dr. Alberto Ulloa of Peru and Dr. 
Raimundo Rivas of Colombia were elected 
members of the Committee of Experts on 
the Codification of International Law. 

The Committee of Experts was created 
by a resolution on the Codification of 
International Law, which was adopted at 
the Seventh International Conference of 
American States held at Montevideo in 
1933, and provided for a committee of 
seven to carry on preparatory work for the 
codification of international law on the 
American continent. (This Committee 
reports to the International Conference of 
American Jurists, established as the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurisconsults by 
the Third Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 
1906 and known by that name until the 
Eighth Conference at Lima in 1938. The 
International Conference of American 
Jurists, composed of members with pleni- 
potentiary powers, will continue the work 
of codification already accomplished by 
the International Conferences of American 
States.) 


At the Lima Conference the membership 
of the Committee of Experts was increased 
from seven to nine. The Committee is 
now as follows: Drs. Afranio de Mello 
Franco, of Brazil; Alberto Cruchaga Ossa, 
of Chile; Carlos Saavedra Lamas, of Ar- 
gentina; Luis Anderson Morta, of Costa 
Rica; Eduardo Suarez, of Mexico; J, 
Reuben Clark, of the United States; 
Edwin M. Borchard, of the United States; 
Alberto Ulloa, of Peru; and Raimundo 
Rivas, of Colombia. 


Division of Labor and Social 
Information 


The establishment of a Division of Labor 
and Social Information in the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was authorized by the Govern- 
ing Board. The action of the Board was 
taken on the basis of a proposal made last 
spring by the Mexican Ambassador, the 
Hon. Francisco Castillo Najera. 

The report presented to the Governing 
Board by the special committee which had 
been appointed to consider the matter con- 
templates a broad and comprehensive pro- 
gram of action by the new division. It is 
expected that it will serve as a center of 
information on labor matters in the Ameri- 
can Republics; maintain contact with labor 
organizations in the different countries; 
undertake the compilation and publication 
of information and data on labor activities 
and related legislation in the various Amer- 
ican Republics, and answer inquiries on 
such subjects. 


Pan American Hymn 


At the request of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, the date for ending 
the competition for the Pan American 
Hymn of Peace was extended from April 1 
to May 1, 1940. 
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The Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee 


The inaugural session of this Committee, 
created for the duration of the European 
war by the recent Meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics at Panama, was held at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on November 15, 1939, in com- 
pliance with the terms of the respective 
resolution. An account of the session will 
appear in the next issue of the BULLETIN. 


Inter-American Committee of Experts 
on Nature Protection and Wild 
Life Preservation 


The Eighth International Conference of 
American States, which met at Lima, 
Peru, in December 1938, adopted a reso- 
lution designed to extend, on a conti- 
nental basis, legislation providing for the 
protection and preservation of the fauna 
and flora of this hemisphere. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this resolu- 
tion, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union recommended the estab- 
lishment of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee of Experts on Nature Protection and 
Wild Life Preservation. Each of the gov- 
ernments, members of the Union, has 
been requested to appoint one representa- 


tive on the Committee, and to designate 
such advisers to its respective representa- 
tive as it deems necessary. 

The Committee will hold its first meet- 
ing in Washington from May 13-16, 1940, 
and the Division of Agricultural Coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union is prepar- 
ing the material that will serve as a basis 
for the discussions. The division is also 
compiling a summary: of legislation and 
government reports on the wild life of 
the different countries, based on the 
answers to a questionnaire sent to all the 
interested governments last spring. 

President Roosevelt has approved the 
appointment of Dr. Alexander Wetmore, 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, as representative of the United 
States on the Committee. An advisory 
committee, to assist the United States 
representative, has been selected; its 
members are Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department 
of the Interior; Mr. Victor H. Calahane, 
Acting Chief, Wild Life Division, National 
Park Service, Department of the Interior; 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Chief, Division of Wild 
Life Management, Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture; and Mr. Samuel 
W. Boggs, Geographer, Department of 
State. 
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Eighth American Scientific Congress 


The Seventh American Scientific Con- 
gress, which met in Mexico in 1935, left 
the date and place of meeting of the 
Eighth to the discretion of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. In 
view of the fact that in April 1940 the 
Union will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, it seemed appropriate 
to hold the Eighth Congress at Washing- 
ton in that year. The United States 
agreed to act as host through a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, approved on June 13, 
1939, which authorized and requested the 
President to invite the governments of the 
countries, members of the Union, to send 
delegates to Washington. The dates set 
are from May 10-18, 1940. 

The Organizing Committee, which will 
collaborate with the Department of State 
in formulating definite plans for the Con- 
gress, is as follows: ‘The Hon. Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, chair- 
man; Dr. Warren Kelchner, Acting Chief, 
Division of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State, vice chairman; Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore, Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, secretary; 
Dr. C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
President, Johns Hopkins University; Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, President, Carnegie In- 
stitution, Washington; Dr. Ben M. Cher- 
rington, Chief, Division of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Department of State; Mr. Laurence 
Duggan, Chief, Division of the American 
Republics, Department of State; Dr. Ross 
G. Harrison, Chairman, National Re- 
search Council; Dr. Waldo G. Leland, 
Secretary, American Council of Learned 
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Societies; Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Li- 
brarian of Congress; Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service; Dr. Stuart A. Rice, 
Chairman, Central Statistical Board; Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, Director General, Pan Amer- 
ican Union; and Dr. James Brown Scott, 
Trustee and Secretary, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. Dr. Wet- 
more has also been designated Secretary 
General of the Congress. 

At a meeting of the Organizing Com- 
mittee held on October 23, it was decided 
that the Congress will be divided into the 
following sections, with a _ chairman, 
assisted by a vice chairman, secretary, 
and section committee, in charge of each: 
I, anthropological sciences; II, biological 
sciences; III, geological sciences; IV, agri- 
culture and conservation; V, public health 
and medicine; VI, physical and chemical 
sciences; VII, statistics; VIII, history and 
geography; IX, international law, public 
law and jurisprudence; X, economics and 
sociology; and XI, education. 


Exhibit of Peruvian Colomal 
Paintings. 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Frank 
B. Freyer of Denver, Colorado, the Pan 
American Union had on exhibit from 
October 11-20, 1939, ten fine examples 
of Peruvian colonial painting, of the 
School of Cuzco. The opening of the 
exhibit coincided with the conference of 
leaders in the field of art, arranged by 
the State Department, to discuss the possi- 
bilities of increased relations in this field 
with the other American republics. These 
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paintings were described in an article 
entitled A Peruvian Art Collection in Wash- 
ington, by Paul McNeill, in the August 
1936 issue of the BULLETIN. 


Academic exchange between the 
United States and other American 
Republics 


The official exchange of professors, teachers 
and graduate students between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and other 
American Republics has been set in motion 
by the Department of State with the 
cooperation of the United States Office 
of Education. The exchange will take 
place with those countries which have 
ratified the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
signed at Buenos Aires on December 23, 
1936; this convention provides for the 
annual exchange of one professor and two 
teachers or graduate students between the 
ratifying states. So far the convention is 
in effect between the following countries: 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, the United 
States, and Venezuela. 

The exchange program is founded upon 
the thesis that peace and orderly progress 
are best grounded upon the mutual under- 
standing of the fundamental social, politi- 
cal, and economic ideals of all nations. 

No limitation as to color, sex or creed will 
be made in the nominations for the ex- 
change posts. The utmost possible lati- 
tude has been allowed in the field of in- 
tellectual activity in which professors, 
teachers and students may engage, in 
order to encourage applications from those 
interested in any field of learning, facilities 
for which exist in the country in which the 
applicant is interested. Exchanges are 
available for professors, teachers or gradu- 


ate students in the humanities, natural 
sciences, social sciences, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, journalism, technology, and 
engineering. All preliminary work in the 
selection of nominees for professorships and 
fellowships is being handled by the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., which is now consid- 
ering applications. ‘“Teachers’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘“‘professors”’ is understood 
to refer to teachers in primary or secondary 
schools. 

Specific requisites adopted by the Gov- 
ernment as qualifications for applicants in- 
clude proof of American citizenship; good 
health; in the case of teachers or graduate 
students, references as to good moral char- 
acter and intellectual ability, together with 
suitable personal qualities. ‘The upper age 
limit for fellowships is set at 35 years. Ap- 
plicants must have practical reading, writ- 
ing and speaking knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the country for which application 
is made. In the case of professorships, 
ability to lecture in the language of the 
country for which application is made is de- 
sirable. In the case of Brazil, candidates 
offering Spanish or French instead of 
Portuguese will be considered. Applicants 
for exchange professorships must occupy a 
position of professorial rank in a college, 
university or technical institution and must 
have done scholarly work in the field of their 
specialization. 

At the time of making application, the 
student or teacher must have completed a 
curriculum normally requiring five years 
beyond the secondary school, although in 
exceptional cases, a selection may be made 
from those who have completed a four year 
course. 

Every year each of the ratifying countries 
will prepare, from the applications re- 
ceived for the student or teacher exchange 
fellowships, a panel of five names for each 
of the countries with which it has entered 
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into the exchange relationship. From this 
list of five the receiving government will 
select two to whom the award will be 
granted. 

In the case of exchange professorships, 
from the applications received a complete 
list of professors available for exchange 
service from the outstanding universities, 
scientific institutions and _ technological 
schools of the country will be prepared 
and communicated by the United States 
to each of the other governments by Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. Additional lists will be 
submitted in alternate years. From this 
list each of the other countries will arrange 
to select a visiting professor who will give 
lectures in various centers, conduct regular 
courses of instruction, or pursue special 
research in some designated institution 
and who, it is expected, will in other 
appropriate ways promote better under- 
standing between the nations cooperating. 
Preference will be given to teaching rather 
than to research work in the selection of 
nominees. 

Expenses involved in the exchange pro- 
gram are shared by the participating 
governments. In the case of fellowships, 
the nominating government will pay the 
round-trip travel costs to the country 
chosen, together with other incidental 
expenses of the graduate students or 
teachers selected. The receiving govern- 
ment will pay tuition and subsidiary ex- 
penses, together with board and lodging 
at the institution designated. All expenses 
incident to the exchange of professors will 
be met by the sending government. 


Message of the President 
of Mexico 


On September 1, 1939, President Cardenas 
of Mexico presented his fifth annual mes- 
sage to Congress. After summarizing the 
principles that had determined the policies 


of his administration, he discussed at 
length the economic situation of the coun- 
try during the year. 

The activities of the Bank of Mexico 
were modified by a decree amending the 
banking laws, which was issued on De- 
cember 28, 1938. ‘The decree abolished 
the authorization of the bank to issue 
silver certificates, enabled it to discount 
Treasury certificates of the Federal Gov- 
ernment guaranteed by non-earmarked 
federal taxes, permitted it to revalorize its 
metallic reserves, and modified its charter 
to permit it to grant new credits to affili- 
ated banks for stimulating industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. The beneficial 
effects of the new legislation were reflected 
in the establishment of six new private 
credit institutions, and in an increase of 
64,000,000 pesos in sight deposits, while 
the total bank obligations of the country 
increased by 92,000,000 pesos. 

The bank of Mexico increased its opera- 
tions with allied credit institutions by 
approximately 4,000,000 pesos. The capi- 
tal of other national institutions showed an 
increase of about 25,000,000 pesos, a sum 
used to reorganize on a broader basis ejido 
credit societies, labor cooperatives, people’s 
credit unions, and local societies of small- 
scale farmers. 

In discussing the activities of the Treas- 
ury, President Cardenas stated that of the 
taxes collected in foreign currency, as 
the result of petroleum sales operations 
32,000,000 pesos were allotted outside the 
budget to six official institutions, as follows: 
National Irrigation Commission, 19,217,- 
000; Federal Electricity Commission, 
7,638,000; Department of Communica- 
tions, 2,188,000; Agriculture and Promo- 
tion, 342,000; National Bank of Agricul- 
tural Credit, 394,000; and Mortgage Bank, 
2,242,000. These appropriations were 
made to provide the machinery, industrial 
plants, and other equipment necessary to 
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increase production and improve public 
services. For the same reason the Federal 
Government spent more than 32,000,000 
pesos in the construction of highways; of 
this amount, 7,800,000 pesos represent 
Government cooperation in the construc- 
tion of state roads. 

Revenues exceeded budget estimates by 
some 37,000,000 pesos for the period 
January 1 to August 31, 1939. The total 
budget for the fiscal year September 1, 
1938, to August 31, 1939, was 488,000,000 
pesos; from this amount, in addition to 
meeting the ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment, 167,000,000 pesos were spent on the 
public debt and on various projects, which 
the President listed. The main items on 
his list were, in round numbers: Public 
debt, 63,500,000; irrigation projects, 24,- 
700,000; railway construction, 17,900,000; 
highway construction and upkeep, 11,700,- 
000; National Bank of Ejido Credit, 
10,250,000; and port works, 5,800,000. 

When the price of silver abroad fell from 
$0.43 to $0.35 an ounce, some alarm was 
felt in financial circles, and there was a 
sudden demand for gold and foreign ex- 
change. The Bank of Mexico, rather than 
sacrifice part of its reserves to maintain the 
peso at 4.99 to the dollar, as it had done 
since February 2, 1939, retired from the 
market. But notwithstanding the fact 
that the fall in the price of silver meant a 
decrease in the foreign exchange resulting 
from its sale, the increased demand for 
other metals, especially those used in 
industry, counteracted the adverse effects 
toa great extent. Because of the new rates 
of exchange, exports have increased and 
imports diminished, thus accelerating the 
production of export merchandise and at 
the same time intensifying the consumption 
of national goods. 

After pointing out again that more than 
63,000,000 pesos had been expended to 
meet payments due on the public [internal] 
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debt, and explaining that all interest and 
amortization payments on tle highway 
bonds had been promptly made, the 
President stated that payments on the 
40-year debt had also been met though 
not in cash, because the coupons as they 
become due are accepted in payment of 
certain federal taxes. 

More than a third of the message was 
devoted to a discussion of the petroleum 
question. After summarizing the events 
leading up to the expropriation decree of 
March 18, 1938,! and its immediate con- 
sequences, President Cardenas spoke of the 
measures taken to deal with the situation. 

A provisional organization, the Central 
Administrative Council, has been replaced 
by two entities, Petréleos Mexicanos, and 
Distribuidora de Petréleos Mexicanos, the 
former to deal with the technical and ad- 
ministrative aspects of the industry, and 
the latter with the marketing of the prod- 
ucts in Mexico and abroad. Later legisla- 
tion relating to the industry has included 
measures to Improve its organization by 
doing away with duplication of effort, 
making possible the transfer of workers 
from one region to another, and in general 
strengthening cooperation between the 
Government and the industry. 

Among the steps taken to improve condi- 
tions for the workers the President cited 
better medical service, new schools, better 
communications, including new post offices 
and telegraph stations, and a more ade- 
quate supply of drinking water at working 
centers. 

He pointed out, however, that the prices 
obtained for Mexican petroleum since 
expropriation were lower than those re- 
ceived when the industry was in private 
hands, but in spite of that fact, 20 percent 
of the sales receipts has gone into a 

1 See summary of President Cardenas’? message of 


Sept. 7, 1938, in the BULLETIN of the Pan American 
Union, November 1938. 
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fund established to pay for the property 
expropriated. 

Production in the oil fields was at first 
reduced 45 percent, and exports 85 percent, 
in view of the restricted markets available 
immediately after the Government took 
over the industry in 1938, but the need for 
such limitation has passed, and present 
contracts are making it necessary to in- 
crease production and improve transporta- 
tion methods. Production for the calendar 
year 1938 was 82.1 percent of that in 1937, 
and exports 59 percent, while domestic 
consumption was 6 percent greater. Ex- 
ports during the first five months of 1939 
were 77 percent of the exports for the cor- 
responding period in 1937, and are steadily 
increasing. 

Recent favorable developments have jus- 
tified efforts to drill new wells and discover 
other oil-producing regions. New wells 
have been sunk on the Isthmus of ‘Tehuan- 
tepec and at Poza Rica; during the re- 
mainder of 1939 and the first half of 1940, 
more wells will be drilled at these two 
fields and at El Ebano. 

The President concluded his discussion 
of the petroleum industry by saying that 
the plans to increase production and im- 
prove storage, transportation, and refining 
facilities make the outlook bright for this 
phase of national economy. 

During the previous 12 months, the 
Government made 1,317 land grants, total- 
ing more than 6,000,000 acres, to 106,829 
farmers. To attend to the boundary dis- 
putes arising from land grants in various 
regions of the country, a special section, 
the Oficina Deslindadora de Comunidades 
Indigenas, was established on January 1. 
1939, in the Agrarian Bureau. 

One of the most pressing agrarian prob- 
lems was that of the Yaqui Indians, who 
were claiming by force lands in the State 
of Sonora on which communities had been 
established or industries developed. They 


have been given a grant of nearly 1,000,000 
acres in that region, which will be sufficient 
to provide for the needs of all Yaquis in 
Mexico and the United States, once irri- 
gation projects have been completed. 
Those members of the tribe who have set- 
tled on their new lands have shown a will 
and capacity for work and a great interest 
in education. 

The repatriation of Mexican migratory 
workers in the United States is another 
matter of concern to the Government. 
Besides those who have returned to their 
original homes or settled in the Territory 
of Northern Lower California, where the 
state government has made special pro- 
vision for them, 627 families, of 3,750 indi- 
viduals, have been placed in ‘18 de 
Marzo’’, a colony or settlement established 
by the Government in Matamoros, Ta- 
maulipas. The 900 males over 16 years 
in this colony have each been given 25 
acres of arable land. ‘The cost of repatria- 
tion, transportation, and settlement of this 
colony amounted to 464,000 pesos, and 
some further outlay will be necessary be- 
fore the colonists are self-supporting. 

The budget for the coming year should 
therefore include a larger appropriation 
for dealing with repatriation and the es- 
tablishment of other settlements. 

Several phases of public works were men- 
tioned briefly in the message. Work on 
three great dams—on the Yaqui, Nazas, 
and Azicar Rivers—is going forward. A 
large power plant at Ixtapantongo, in 
Valle de Bravo, is being installed, 106 
miles of a railway to unite Lower Cali- 
fornia with the rest of the country have 
been completed, and port works at Pro- 
greso, Acapulco, and Mazatlan have pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily. 

The President closed his message with 
brief mention of the Navy, the legislation 
before Congress, and the presidential elec- 
tion in 1940. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreement between 
the United States and Venezuela 


The Department of State of the United 
States has issued the following statement 
concerning the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment with Venezuela, signed by represen- 
tatives of the two governments at Caracas 
on November 6, 1939, and designed to 
Maintain and improve the mutually 
beneficial trade relations between the 
two countries: 

This is the twenty-second trade agreement 
negotiated by the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 
1934, as extended on March 1, 1937, and is the 
eleventh to be concluded with another American 
Republic. Upon entry into force of the Agree- 
ment with Venezuela, our trade with that nation 
and the other nineteen countries with which trade 
agreements are now in effect will constitute about 
60 percent of total United States trade with the 
world, on the basis of trade statistics for 1938. 

Under the terms of a modus vivendi signed the 
same day, the substantive provisions of the Agree- 
ment, including the general provisions and the 
schedules of concessions, will enter provisionally 
into force on December 16, 1939, pending ratifica- 
tion of the agreement by the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. The Agreement will enter into full 
force thirty days after exchange of the instrument 
of ratification of the Venezuelan Government and 
the proclamation ! of the agreement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It will remain in force, 
subject to certain special provisions, until Decem- 
ber 15, 1942, and may continue in force in- 
definitely thereafter until six months after notice 
of termination has been given by either country. 

Since May 12, 1938, trade relations between the 
United States and Venezuela have been regulated 
by a Provisional Commercial Agreement provid- 
ing for reciprocal unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment, which supplants the previous arrangement, 
continues and strengthens the provisions for un- 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment and in 
addition provides for reciprocal tariff concessions. 
These concessions include benefits for United 
States exports in the form of reductions or bind- 
ings of numerous Venezuelan tariff rates.2 In 


1 Made November 16, 1939. 
2 For convenience, the word “concessions” ts used in 
this statement to include both these classes of benefits. 


return, Venezuela receives reductions in duties or 
guarantees of the continuance of existing tariff 
treatment on a smaller number of products which 
represent a large percentage of its exports to the 
United States. 

Concessions, including bindings, obtained from 
Venezuela cover such important American ex- 
ports to that country as wheat flour, oatmeal, 
prepared milks, hog lard, lumber, iron and steel 
products; automotive products and accessories; 
radios, refrigerators, engines, pharmaceutical 
products and paints. These products represented 
in 1938 about 36 percent of total United States 
exports to Venezuela, or about $19,000,000 out 
of $52,000,000. 

Concessions granted to Venezuela include a 
reduction of 50 percent in the import tax on crude 
petroleum and fuel oil on an annual quota of 
imports not in excess of 5 percent of the total 
quantity of crude petroleum processed in re- 
fineries in the continental United States during 
the preceding calendar year. The other conces- 
sions granted to Venezuela consist chiefly of guar- 
antees of continued duty-free entry on fuel oil used 
for vessel bunkers and on a list of tropical or semi- 
tropical products of which Venezuela is a supplier. 


The statement goes on to describe the 
general character of Venezuelan economy 
and to summarize the foreign trade of the 
country in general and with the United 
States in particular: 


The petroleum industry is today the principal 
factor in the economic life of Venezuela. As late 
as 1914 petroleum production was negligible and 
the country’s economy was based largely on coffee 
and cacao. In 1938 the output of Venezuelan oil 
wells reached a record total of about 188 million 
barrels of crude oil and approximately 90 percent 
of the Republic’s exports consisted of petroleum 
and its derivatives. 

Venezuela’s area of approximately 352,000 
square miles supports a population of 3,500,000 
and is divided into three main economic areas: 
the petroleum district in the western part of the 
country around Lake Maracaibo and the city of 
the same name; the agricultural and pastoral dis- 
trict in central Venezuela with its chief center of 
population at Caracas, the capital, and its pro- 
duction of coffee, cacao, sugar cane, tobacco, corn 
and tropical fruits and vegetables; and the 
Orinoco region in eastern Venezuela which is 
known for its forest products, such as balata, 
tonka beans, divi-divi, hard woods and medicinal 
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plants. The recently developed oil fields in 
eastern Venezuela are also becoming increasingly 
important. 

Manufacturing is relatively unimportant in 
Venezuela, but the following articles now pro- 
duced in considerable quantities are indicative of 
the industrial trend: petroleum derivatives, cotton 
textiles, leather, saw mill products, sugar, flour, 
corn meal, cigars, cigarettes, footwear, matches, 
glass, paper, dairy products, lard, soap, beverages, 
bakery products, confectionery, and furniture. 

The character of the economy of Venezuela is 
reflected in the composition of the country’s 
foreign trade. The most important imports are 
manufactured products, particularly machinery, 
equipment and supplies for the petroleum in- 
dustry. Other important import groups are: 
foodstuffs, including wheat flour and lard; iron 
and steel manufactures; automotive vehicles, 
parts and accessories; cotton fabrics; rayon and 
wool textiles; electrical apparatus, including radios, 
refrigerators, and storage batteries; drugs and 
pharmaceutical products; and lumber. 

In the export trade, crude petroleum is by far 
the most important item, representing about 84 
percent of merchandise shipments to foreign 
countries. If petroleum derivatives are included, 
this figure approaches 90 percent. Coffee ac- 
counts for about 5 percent of exports and cacao 
for less than 2 percent, but these products are of 
great importance in the economy of central Vene- 
zuela. Other exports include cattle, hides, skins, 
balata, pearls, divi-divi, tonka beans, hard woods, 
and bananas. 
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The United States supplies about one-half of 
Venezuela’s imports. During 1938 American 
participation amounted to 56.2 percent as com- 
pared with 11.9 percent for Germany and 7.0 
percent for the United Kingdom. Excepting 
shipments of crude petroleum from Venezuela to 
the nearby Netherland West Indies for refining and 
reexport, the United States provides the chief 
market for exports from Venezuela. During 1938 
the United States absorbed 13.2 percent of total 
Venezuelan exports as compared with 3.3 percent 
for the United Kingdom, the next most important 
consumer of Venezuelan products following the 
Netherland West Indies and the United States. 
Although the Islands of Curagao and Aruba take 
about three-fourths of Venezuela’s total exports 
in the form of shipments of crude petroleum for 
their refineries, a considerable part of this Vene- 
zuelan oil is later reexported to the United States. 
Approximately 95 percent of exports of petroleum 
products from the Netherland West Indies to the 
United States is produced from Venezuelan crude 
oil. 

‘Trade between the United States and Venezuela 
has undergone a sharp increase during recent 
years, with an expansion of both exports and im- 
ports. ‘Total trade between the two countries in 
1938 was valued at about $72,300,000 as compared 
with $69,200,000 in 1937, a depression low of 
$26,600,000 in 1933, an average of $59,000,000 
for the period 1926-30 and an average of 
$16,500,000 for the period 1911-15. 

The trade of the United States with Venezuela 
during the period 1911-38 is shown below: 


United States trade with Venezuela, 1911-38 


[Values in thousands of dollars] 
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1 Includes reexports of foreign goods, a small fraction of the total. 


Exports of American products to Venezuela 
have more than doubled during the last three 
years. This expansion of trade is due in large 
measure to increased activity in the petroleum 


industry. There have also been substantial 


purchases of American supplies and equipment in 
connection with the Venezuelan Government’s 
public works program. 

Among the chief exports from the United States 
to Venezuela, in their approximate order of 
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importance, are: industrial machinery, including 
well and refinery machinery, construction and 
conveying machinery; iron and steel manufac- 
tures, including pipe, shapes, tanks, and wire 
products; automotive vehicles, parts and acces- 
sories; wheat flour, dairy products, oatmeal, lard, 
and canned fish; cotton, rayon and wool fabrics; 
electrical apparatus; lumber; medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations; paints; rubber tires, 
tubes and hose; leather; glass; paper products; 
and copper wire. 

Direct merchandise imports into the United 
States from Venezuela amounted to $20,035,000 
in 1938 as compared with $22,770,000 in 1937, 
a decrease of 12 percent, which was accounted 
for largely by smaller imports of goat and kid 
skins, cacao, and coffee. In 1938 about four- 
fifths of the direct imports in value consisted of 
23,564,000 barrels of crude petroleum worth 
$16,541,000, a small decrease from 1937. The 
fact should not be overlooked, however, as indi- 
cated above, that a large additional part of Vene- 
zuelan oil production reaches the United States 
indirectly. The bulk of the petroleum products 
credited in our import statistics to the Nether- 
land West Indies is produced from Venezuelan 
crude oil. 

Coffee is the second most important commodity 
imported directly from Venezuela. Imports in 
1938 were valued at $1,963,000, a decline from 
the considerably higher values of $3,286,000 in 
1937 and $4,909,000 in 1936. Imports of cacao 
from Venezuela declined in value in 1938 to 
$759,000 as compared with $1,695,000 in the 
previous year. Less important Venezuelan prod- 
ucts imported into the United States during 
recent years were the following: balata,, divi- 
divi tonka beans, orchid plants, barbasco or 
cube root, reptile skins, certain manures, and 
boxwood. 


The nature and scope of the concessions 
granted by each country are summarized 
as follows: 


Venezuela’s present tariff policy reflects its 
dependence upon import duties as an important 
source of revenue, its program to diversify and 
extend agricultural and industrial production, 
and its desire to maintain development of the 
important petroleum industry. Under this policy, 
machinery, equipment and supplies for petroleum 
companies, certain mining and public utility 
enterprises and the Venezuelan Government are 
imported free of duty under special provisions. 


Most consumer goods are dutiable, however, at 
relatively high tariff rates while capital goods, 
including machinery and building materials, if 
not free of duty under special provisions, are 
for the most part dutiable at moderate rates. 
The present Venezuelan tariff, which became 
effective on October 23, 1936, provided for 
numerous duty increases on ‘luxury’? products 
and articles not considered necessities. Duties 
on so-called “‘necessities’’ were reduced in num- 
erous instances. 

The tariff advantages obtained from Venezuela 
under the present agreement cover a long list of 
agricultural and industrial products classified 
under 96 items of the Venezuelan tariff. On the 
basis of United States trade figures for 1938, ex- 
ports to Venezuela of products covered by these 
96 items represented a value of nearly $19,000,000 
and accounted for approximately 36 percent of 
total exports to Venezuela. Duty reductions in 
varying degree were obtained on 35 items, the 
most important of which include wheat flour, hog 
lard, lumber, furniture, and parts for agricultural 
machinery and implements. Assurances against 
less favorable customs treatment were obtained in 
the case of the remaining 61 items, important 
among which are prepared milks, oatmeal, hams 
and other food products; iron and steel products; 
automotive products and accessories; tires and 
tubes; radio sets and other electrical apparatus; 
office equipment; and paints. 

By a Venezuelan decree of September 11, 1939, 
issued as an emergency measure to protect con- 
sumers against rising prices as a result of war 
conditions, the general tariff rates on certain food 
products were temporarily reduced. On two of 
the products included among those on which 
concessions were obtained in the trade agreement, 
hog lard and rolled oats, the rates of duty provided 
for by the emergency decree are lower than those 
specified in the trade agreement. In the case of 
those products, imports from the United States, 
will, while the emergency decree remains in force, 
receive the benefits of the rates provided therein, 
and whenever that decree is repealed, be dutiable 
at rates no higher than those set forth in the trade 
agreement. In the case of wheat flour, also 
included in the trade agreement, the general rate 
of duty was also reduced by the decree, but to a 
rate higher than that provided for in the trade 
agreement. Accordingly imports of wheat flour 
from the United States, at present dutiable at the 
rate set forth in the decree, will be subject to the 
lower rate specified in the trade agreement, when 
the agreement becomes effective. 
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Summary of tariff concessions obtained from Venezuela 
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The tariff concessions granted by the United 
States to Venezuela cover 14 items which in 1938 
accounted for 88.6 percent of the total value of 
United States imports from Venezuela. ‘The con- 
cessions are of three types: Reductions in tariffs or 


import taxes on four items, of which the most im- 
portant are crude petroleum and fuel oil; binding 
of the present duty on one item, orchid plants; 
and binding on the free list of nine items. The 
table below summarizes these concessions: 


Summary of tariff concessions made by the United States 









































| Imports into the | Percent of total 
Number of | United States | imports into the 
items in 1938 from United States 
| Venezuela from Venezuela 
A. Reductions in duty or import tax: | 
Imports subject to customs quotas (crude petroleum | (Thousands 
and fuel oils derived from petroleum including gas of dollars). 
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1 For explanation of customs quota on petroleum and fuel oil, see paragraph below. 
2 Cocoa beans and shells; coffee; divi-divi; manures; gutta balata, crude; barbasco root, crude; crude petroleum, topped 
crude petroleum, and fuel oil for supplies of vessels, etc.; reptile skins, raw; boxwood in the log. 


Repuctions. The four items upon which 
duties or import taxes are reduced accounted for 
nearly 75 percent of total United States imports 
from Venezuela in 1938, the value of the imports 
of these items from Venezuela amounting to 
$14,996,000. The outstanding commodities of 


this group are crude petroleum and fuel oil. 
including gas oil and topped crude petroleum. 
These products are free of duty under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 but are subject to an import tax 
under Section 3422 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The present agreement provides for the continu- 
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ance of the duty-free status of crude petroleum 
and fuel oil. The import tax is reduced by the 
agreement from %c to Mec per gallon on an 
annual quota in any calendar year after 1938 not 
in excess of 5 percent of the total quantity of 
crude petroleum processed in refineries in the 
continental United States during the preceding 
calendar year. Imports in excess of the quota are 
subject to the full tax of 4,c per gallon, which is 
bound against increase. 

The two remaining items on which more 
favorable customs treatment was granted by the 
United States in the agreement are ground bar- 
basco root and tonka beans, on which the duties 
were reduced from 10 percent to 5 percent ad 
valorem and from 25c per pound to 12'%c per 
pound, respectively. Both of these are typical 
products of the tropical or semitropical zones and 
are not produced in the United States. 

BINDINGS OF EXISTING TARIFF TREATMENT. ‘The 
one product on which the present rate of duty 
was bound against increase by the United States 
in the agreement is orchid plants, dutiable at 15 
percent ad valorem. These plants had previously 
been the subject of a concession in the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, effective Janu- 


ary 1, 1939, in which agreement the duty was 


reduced from 25 percent to 15 percent ad valorem. 

On the remaining 9 items in Schedule II, exist- 
ing duty-free entry into the United States was 
bound against change. These items, most of 
which are tropical commodities not produced in 
the United States, are cacao, coffee, divi-divi, 
manures, crude gutta balata, crude barbasco or 
cube root, crude petroleum and fuel oil for ships’ 
supplies, raw reptile skins and boxwood in the log. 


American Republics raise rank of 
diplomatic missions 


In view of their ever increasing relations 
the Governments of a number of American 
Republics have mutually agreed during 
the past twelve months to raise the rank 
of their respective diplomatic missions from 
Legations to Embassies. 

The United States has three new Am- 
bassadors in Latin America; the Hon. 
Spruille Braden in Bogota, Colombia; the 
Hon. William Dawson in Panama; and 
the Hon. Frank P. Corrigan in Caracas, 
Venezuela. The first Ambassador of Co- 


lombia in Washington was the Hon. 
Miguel Lépez Pumarejo, who has recently 
been succeeded by the Hon. Gabriel 
Turbay. The former Ministers of Panama 
and Venezuela to the United States, the 
Hon. Augusto S. Boyd and the Hon. 
Didégenes Escalante, are now Ambassadors 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

With the intention of binding still closer 
the ties of friendship which unite them 
with the Government of Colombia, the 
Governments of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru and Venezuela 
have also raised to the rank of Embassy 
their diplomatic missions at Bogota. The 
Colombian Government has in turn ac- 
credited ambassadors in Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Quito, Panama 
City, Lima and Caracas. Through a 
mutual agreement the Government of 
Bolivia and the Governments of Chile, 
Mexico and Peru have taken similar action 
with respect to their missions. Agreements 
between Brazil and Venezuela and be- 
tween Mexico and Peru to raise the rank 
of their representatives complete the list 
of recent changes. 


Brazilian restrictions on 


foreign-language publications 


The Brazilian Ministry of Justice and the 
Interior was given jurisdiction over the 
publication of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and bulletins in a foreign 
language by legislation passed in 1938 
(decree-law No. 406 of May 8, Art. 95, 
and decree No. 3010 of August 20, Art. 
272). According to a resolution of that 
Ministry, of July 18, 1939, permission to 
publish foreign-language newspapers, mag- 
azines, and other periodicals will be given 
only if a Portuguese translation accom- 
panies the text. The measure does not 
apply to existing publications, except that 
to continue to have customs discounts on 
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imported paper they must be printed in 
Portuguese or accompanied by Portu- 
guese translations. 

An unofficial report states that at the 
time the decree was issued there were 60 
newspapers in Brazil published in 10 
foreign languages; the four leading ones 
were German (16), Syrian (11), Italian 
(9), and Japanese (8). 


Brazilian assimilation of children 
born of foreign parents 


A decree-law issued by President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil, provides that all federal, 
state and municipal entities shall cooperate 
in the work of “completely adapting to 
the national environment Brazilians whose 
parents are aliens.” In this task the 
National Security Council has been given 
the duty of proposing and passing upon 
administrative and legislative measures. 
The Ministry of Justice and Interior will 
be in charge of the enforcement of this and 
other laws enacted for the purpose and 
will coordinate the activities of the other 
Ministries in this connection. After con- 
sultation with the National Security Coun- 
cil, it will also suggest to the President 
whatever legislation is found to be necessary, 

The Ministry of Education and Health 
will play an important part. In those 
regions where the majority of the inhabi- 
tants are children of aliens it will establish 
and subsidize schools where the teaching of 
Portuguese and of Brazilian history and 
geography will be emphasized. It will 
also be in charge of recruiting and training 
teachers to serve in these schools. Some 
of its duties will be to foster in such regions 
patriotic organizations devoted to physical 
culture, found libraries of works of national 
interest, encourage the celebration of civic 
holidays, and organize excursions to points 
of interest throughout the country. 

The Ministry of Labor, Industry, and 


Commerce, is responsible for carrying out 
the provisions of this and related legisla- _ 
tion as regards workers; seeing that the 
legal ratio (at least two-thirds) of Brazilian 
employees is maintained in all agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, and credit organi- 
zations; and having workers take part in 
civic celebrations. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs will keep 
the National Security Council informed of 
measures taken by diplomatic and consular 
agents abroad to encourage immigrants 
to go to Brazil. 

The Immigration and Colonization 
Council, directly er through cooperating 
organizations, will avoid the concentra- 
tion of immigrants from one region in any 
one state or section; prevent foreign com- 
panies or their agents from acquiring 
property to be used as large landed es- 
tates; and keep foreigners from absorbing 
Brazilian-owned properties in sections set 
apart for colonization. 

The decree-law makes  pre-military 
courses compulsory in all secondary 
schools, and forbids any school to be run 
by foreigners, except in cases explicitly 
provided for by law and in the case of 
religious orders that maintain schools in 
many countries, without afhliation with any 
one nationality. Special permission from 
the President of Brazil must be obtained for 
minors under 18 years of age to travel or 
remain abroad unless accompanied by their 
parents or other responsible adults. 

The use of foreign languages is forbidden 
in public offices, in barracks, and during 
military service; this provision does not 
include correspondence, publications is- 
sued for foreign consumption, or relations 
with foreign missions working in the 
country on official invitation. 

Federal or state government authorities 
will settle Brazilian families in regions 
where persons of non-Brazilian descent are 
clustered. 
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Peru takes measures to guard against 


effects of war 


Indicative of the measures taken by several 
Latin American countries to prevent dis- 
locations in their economic life as a result 
of the European conflict are two laws re- 
cently issued by the Government of Peru. 
One of them, Law No. 8951 of September 
3, 1939, provides that the Government, 
through decrees or other administrative 
measures, shall have the right to place 
limitations on the freedom of trade and 
industry and to issue the necessary meas- 
ures to reduce prices of necessities while a 
state of war exists between the European 
powers and the normal economic and 
social life of the country is affected thereby. 
In addition to these general powers the law 
prohibits increases in the price of articles 
of prime necessity and basic commodities 
in general; building materials; and prod- 
ucts manufactured in Peru with national 
raw materials, as well as those manu- 
factured with foreign materials, unless the 
increase is authorized by the Government. 
It also prohibits the discharge, or the 
lowering of salaries and wages without 
cause, of employees and laborers; the un- 
justified paralysis of building projects and 
commercial and industrial activities; the 
exportation of articles of prime necessity 
without Government authorization; and 
the formation of trusts, cartels, combina- 
tions, agreements, etc., to increase the 
price of articles of prime necessity, raw 
materials, or analogous products and all 
speculation with securities or commodities 
which may affect the social interest. Se- 
vere penalties are provided for violations— 
imprisonment for 30 days to five years and 
fines from 50 to 20,000 soles. Foreigners 
who violate the law will also be subject to 
deportation. 

To enforce these measures Law No. 8952 
creates a Bureau of Supervision of Social 


Welfare, under the Ministry of Public 
Health, Labor and Social Welfare, of 
which Dr. Jorge Fernandez Stoll has been 
appointed Director. 

To carry out the duties of the new organ- 
ization—to dictate the measures necessary 
to preserve and improve social wellbeing, 
and to coordinate and harmonize the fac- 
tors entering into production, distribution, 
and consumption with regard to the in- 
terests of society—the Supervisor of Social 
Welfare has authority over the price of 
necessities; rents; lands cultivated for the 
production of foodstuffs; employment and 
wages of workers; and the importation and 
exportation of articles of prime necessity, 
raw materials, and machinery that might 
have an undesirable effect on production 
or existing stocks, and consumption. He 
will also coordinate commercial and in- 
dustrial private activities in the interests 
of the community, and may forbid indus- 
trial and commercial monopolies. 


Parent- Teachers Association in 
Nicaragua 


The first Parent-Teachers Association in 
Nicaragua was established on July 9, 1939, 
in the Costa Rica School in Managua. 
The principal of the school, Srta. Clemen- 
tina Cabezas, and the teachers were instru- 
mental in organizing the first meeting, 
which was attended by a large number of 
parents eager for greater cooperation be- 
tween the school and the home. It is ex- 
pected that similar organizations will be 
established in other schools. 


Winter art course in Mexico 


The third session of the Art School at San 
Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico, will 
be held from January 15 to March 15, 
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1940. Thetown, founded in 1554, retains 
its colonial quality and splendid architec- 
ture. The school is a part of the Centro 
de Estudios Pedagogicos e Hispanoameri- 
canos de México, founded by Dr. Salomén 
de la Selva in September 1937, and given 
official standing by the national Depart- 
ment of Education. 

For two months during the summers of 
1938 and 1939 the Art School held success- 
ful sessions, with Dr. Felipe Cossio del 
Pomar of Peru as director. The XVIIth 
century convent of Las Monjas was given 
to the school by the Mexican government 
for its headquarters, where studios, con- 
ference rooms, a large dining hall, and 
kitchen have been arranged to make it an 
attractive school center and workshop. 

The courses offered for the 1940 winter 
session (January 15-March 15) include 
painting, fresco, sculpture, woodcarving, 
blockprinting and etching, ceramics, Span- 
ish, and weaving, taught by teachers who 
have won recognition in their respective 
fields. The faculty is composed of Dr. 
Cossio del Pomar, Stirling Dickinson, who 
is also assistant director of the school, 
José Chavez Morado, Angélica Archi- 
penko, Sim6én Ybarra, and Fortino Guer- 
rero. There will be guest lecturers to 
give afurther understanding and appreci- 
ation of Pan American culture and history, 
and special field trips to obtain first hand 
information. These lectures and field 
trips, which are of general interest, will 
be open to visitors who are not enrolled 
in the school. Accommodations are in 
the new Hotel San Francisco. 

Further information about the school 
and its 1940 program may be obtained 
from Mr. Stirling Dickinson, 1518 Astor 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. The BuLLETIN 
has the pleasure of reproducing on the 
cover of this issue one of his block prints 
from Westward fron Rio, of which he is 
joint author with Heath Bowman. 


The Peruvian Cancer Institute 


A National Cancer Institute, with head- 
quarters in Lima, was created by a law 
recently issued in Peru. The new organi- 
zation, which will function under the 
Ministry of Public Health, Labor, and 
Social Welfare, will offer both out-patient 
and hospital service for sufferers from can- 
cer and other malignant growths, and 
serve as a laboratory for advanced research. 

The director of the Institute will be a 
Presidential appointee, who will have the 
technical advice of a Superior Cancer 
Council. The organization and duties of 
the Council will be specified later. 

The funds with which the Institute will 
operate include a lump sum of 323,213 
gold soles, an annual appropriation in the 
national budget and certain revenues from 
specified existing taxes. —The Government 
is authorized by the law to use this money 
for constructing, equipping, and main- 
taining a building in Lima for the Institute 
and gradually establishing other cancer 
preventive centers and services in different 
parts of the republic. 


Experimental schools in Santiago, 
Chile 


The experimental elementary schools in 
Santiago, Chile, established in 1929, are 
celebrating their tenth anniversary this 
year. There are at present three experi- 
mental schools in Chile, of seven originally 
established: one for boys, another for girls 
and a third for mentally retarded children. 

The Salvador Sanfuentes Experimental 
School for Boys is striving to adapt in Chile 
the successful experiments in primary edu- 
cation carried on abroad, in order to in- 
corporate them into the school system of 
the country. Three different series of 
courses are given in this school during the 
first five years of primary studies. The 
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first series constitutes a modernized school 
which keeps the internal organization and 
methods of work of the ordinary primary 
school but follows the general principles of 
the socialized school. ‘The second is an 
intermediate school which follows the unit 
method. ‘The third is a progressive school 
in which the teaching is done by groups. 
In the sixth year two courses are given 
devoted respectively to cultural and voca- 
tional guidance. ‘The boys’ school also has 
a special course for problem children, a 
series of courses to develop special abilities, 
and a psycho-pedagogical laboratory. 

The Experimental School for Girls was 
established to adapt the Dalton Plan to 
Chilean conditions during the fourth to 
the sixth year of primary school. It was 
organized by an American teacher, Miss 
Carlotta Keefe, a collaborator of Helen 
Parkhurst, author of the plan, and directed 
until 1930 by Mrs. Lucy Wilson. In that 
year four of the experimental schools were 
abandoned and the girls’ school enlarged 
its experimental scope. Since 1930 the 
school has been under the direction of 
Senorita Aida Parada H., one of the 
Chilean primary school teachers sent 
abroad to study in 1927. 

The school for mentally retarded chil- 
dren was organized by Mr. Lloyd Papsen, 
who directed it for the first year; then it 
was taken over by the present principal, 
Sefior José Flores, upon completion of his 
postgraduate work in the United States. 


Mexican National Committee for 
Mothers and Children 


The Secretary of Public Welfare of Mexico, 
Sr. Silvestre Guerrero, invited State Gov- 
ernors and leaders in welfare activities 
throughout the republic to attend a meet- 
ing in Mexico City last July to establish 
the National Committee for Mothers and 
Children. The meeting appointed a Na- 


tional Committee, of which Dr. Guillermo 
Lechuga is chairman, drafted the regula- 
tions of the national committee, and de- 
cided upon the general principles to be 
followed in the organization and function- 
ing of the state and municipal committees. 


Madeira-Mamoré Association 


On September 1 and 2, 1939, the members 
of the Madeira-Mamoré Association met 
at the Hotel McAlpin in New York City. 
The membership of this Association is 
comprised of the men who served in Brazil 
during the period 1907-13 in the construc- 
tion of the Madeira-Mamoré Railroad be- 
tween the heights of Porto Velho, Ama- 
zonas, through the jungle to Guajara- 
mirim, Matto Grosso. About fifty of the 
men who thirty years ago helped Brazil in 
solving that great engineering problem 
came to the reunion from the United 
States and some of the Latin American 
countries. 

The President of the Association, J. Y. 
Bayliss of Richmond, Virginia, and the 
Secretary, E. A. Smith, Newportville, 
Pennsylvania, were elected for another 
term. It is the purpose of the Association 
to meet again next year. 


New Chief of Travel Division of 


Pan American Union 


Francisco J. Hernandez, of the Editorial 
Division, became Chief of the Travel 
Division on September 1, 1939. A native 
of Puerto Rico and graduate of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Hernandez has been with the Pan 
American Union since 1933, and prior to 
that time had varied experience in the 
fields of business, law, journalism and 
publicity. 

Mr. Hernandez fills the vacancy created 
in July by the death of José Tercero. 


Nigga) iO Ga 


César JULIO RopRiGUEZ.—Lawyer, pro- 
fessor, and statesman of Colombia. Mem- 
ber of the National Chamber of Deputies 
and National Senate; secretary of the 
Ministry of Public Works during the ad- 
ministration of President Carlos E. Restre- 
po; first rector (president) of the Free 
University; member of the commission sent 
to Ecuador in 1894, at the request of 
President Alfaro, to advise on the reorgan- 
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ization of the educational system of that 
Republic; professor of public international 
law and of civics in the Colegio de La 
Merced. Died in Bogota on August 12, 
LOZ). 

ANTONIO BARBERENA.—Engineer and 
statesman of Nicaragua. Minister of the 
Treasury during President Moncada’s ad- 
ministration. Died in Granada, Nicara- 
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